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PREFACE 

Edit loii ) 


The A^in-i Akbarl is the third volume of tlie Akbar- 
nama, V)y Shaykli AhCi d-Fazl, and is by far the greatest 
work in the whole series of Muhammadan histories of India. 
The first volume of this gigantic work contains the history 
of Timur’s family as far as it is of interest for the Indian 
reader, and the reigns of Babar, the Sur kings, and Humayun 
whilst the second volume is devoted to the detailed history 
of nearly forty-six j’ears of the reign of the Great Emperor. 
The concluding volume, the A‘in-i-Akbari, contains that 
information regarding Akbar’s reign, which, though not 
strictly historical, is yet essential to a correct understanding 
of the times, and embodies, therefore, those facts for which, 
in modem times, we would turn to Administration Reports, 
Statistical compilations, or Gazetteers<' It contains the 
d^m (i.e. mode of governing) of Akbar, and is, in fact, the 
Administration Report and Statistical Return of his 
government as it was about a.d. 1590. The contents, 
therefore, of the A^iti are naturally varied and detailed. 
The first of its five books treats of Akbar’s household and 
court, and of the emperor himself, the soul of every depart- 
ment, who looks upon the performance of his duties as an 
act of divine worship, and who enters into the details of 
government in order to create a harmonious whole. Vouch- 
safed as king with a peculiar light from on high, his person 
is prominently put forward as the guide of the people in 
all matters temporal and spiritual ; in whose character 
and temper the governed find that rest and peace which no 
constitution can give, and in whom, as the author of a 
new and advanced creed, the dust of intoleration is for ever 
allayed. 

The second book treats of the servants of the throne, 
the military" and civil services, and the attendants at 
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court whose literary genius or musical skill receives a lustre 
from the encouragement of the emperor, and who in their 
turn reflect a brilliant light on the government. 

The third book is entirelj" devoted to regulations for 
the judicial and executive departments, the establishment 
of a new and more practical era, the survey of the land, the 
tribal divisions, and the rent-roll of the great Finance 
minister whose name has become proverbial in India. 

The fourth book treats of the social condition and 
hterary activity, especially in philosophy and law, of the 
Hindus, who form the bulk of the population, and in whose 
political advancement the emperor saw the guarantee of 
the stability of his realm. There are also a few chapters 
on the foreign invaders of India, on distinguished travellers, 
and on Muhammadan saints and the sects to which they 
respectively belong. 

The fifth book contains the moral sentences and 
epigrammatical sayings, observations, and rules of wisdom 
of the emperor, which Abu ’1-Fazl has gathered as the 
disciple gathers the sayings of the master. 

In the A^in, therefore, we have a picture of Akbar’s 
government in its several departments, and of its relations 
to the different ranks and mixed races of his subjects. 
Whilst in most iluhammadan histories w^e hear of the 
endless turmoil of war and dynastical changes, and are 
only reminded of the existence of a people when authors 
make a passing allusion to famines and similar calamities, 
we have in the A'^in the governed classes brought to the 
foreground : men live and move before us, and the great 
que.stions of the time, axioms then believed in, and principles 
then followed, phantoms then chased after, ideas then 
pre\'ailing, and successes then obtained, are placed before 
our eyes in truthful, and therefore vi\id, colours. 

It is for this reason that the A^In stands so unique among 
Muhammadan histories of India, and we need not wonder 
that long before curious eyes turned to other native 
sources of history and systematically examined their 
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contents, the A^in was laid under contribution. Le Pere 
Tieffentaller, in 1776, published in his Description 
Geograpliique de VIndostan long extracts from the rent- 
roll given in the Third Book ; Phief 8arishtadar Grant 
used it largely for his Report on Indian Finances ; and, as 
early as 1783, Francis Gladwin, a thorough Oriental 
scholar, dedicated to Warren Hastings his Ayeen Akberi'\ 
of which in 1800 he issued a printed edition in London. 
In his translation, Gladwin has given the greater part of 
the First Book, more than one-half of the Second and 
Third Books, and about one-fourth of the Fourth Book ; 
and although in modern times inaccuracies have been 
discovered in the portions translated by him — chiefly due, 
no doubt, to the fact that he translated from ]\ISS. in every 
way a difficult undertaking — his translation has always 
occupied a deservedly high place, and it may confidently 
be asserted that no similar work has for the last seventy 
years been so extensively quoted as his. The magnitude 
of the task of translating the A^in from uncoUated Mf8S, will 
especially become apparent, when we remember that, 
even in the opinion of native writers, its style is not 
intelligible to the generalitv of readers without great 
difficulty.^’ 

But it is not merely the varied information of the A^in 
that renders the book so valuable, but also the trustworthi- 
ness of the author himself. Abu T-FazFs high official 
position gave him access to any document he wished to 
consult, and his long career and training in various depart- 
ments of the State, and his marvellous powers of expression, 
fitted him eminently for the composition of a work like 
the Alcbarndmah and the A^ln. His love of truth and his 
correctness of information are apparent on every page of 
the book, which he wished to leave to future ages as a 
memorial of the Great Emperor and as a guide for inquiring 
minds ; and his wishes for the stability of the throne and 
the welfare of the people, his principles of toleration, his 
noble sentiments on the rights of man, the total absence 



of personal grievances and of expressions of ill-will towards i 
encompassing enemies, show that the expanse of his large T 
heart stretched to the clear offing of sterling \visdom, 
Abu ’1-Fazl has far* too often been accused by European * 
writers of flattery and even of wilful concealment of facts f 
damaging to the reputation of his master. A study, though il 
perhaps not a hasty perusal, of the Akbarndmah will show ’ 
that the charge is absolutely unfounded ; and if we com- 1 
pare his works with other historical productions of the |c. 
East, we shall find that, while he praises, he does so infinitely /| 
less and with much more grace and dignity than any other J 
Indian historian or poet. No native writer has ever accused | 
him of flattery ; and if we bear in mind that all Eastern | 
works on Ethics recommend unconditional a.ssent to the 1. 
opinion of the king, whether correct or absurd, as the duty ^ 
of man, and that the whole poetry of the East is a rank [ 
mass of flattery at the side of which modern encomiums 
look like withered leaves — we may pardon Abu ’1-Fazl ! 
when he praises because he finds a true hero. m 

The issue of the several fasciculi of this translation 
has extended over a longer time than I at first expected. 
The simultaneous publication of my edition of the Persian 
Text, from which the translation is made, the geographical 
diflSculties of the Third Book, the unsatisfactory state of 
the MSS., the notes added to the translation from various | 
Muhammadan historians and works on the history of I ; 
literature, have rendered the progress of the work unavoid- ^ 
ably slow. t 

I am deeply indebted to the Council of the Philological i 
C ommittee of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for placing at | 
my disposal a full critical apparatus of the A^in, and entrust- j 
ing me with the edition of the text, for which the Indian M 
Government had ino.st liberally sanctioned the sum of a 
five thousand Rupees, ify grateful acknowledgments are ^ 
also due to Dr. Thomas Oldham, Superintendent of the 
Geological Survey of India and late President of the Asiatic I 
Society, for valuable advice and ever ready assistance in, ^ 
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the execution of the work : and to Col. H. Yule, C.B., and 
to H. Roberts, Esq., of the Doveton C^ollege, for useful 
liints and corrections. 

I have thought it advisable to issue the first volume 
w ith a few additional notes, and two indexes, one of persons 
and things and the other of geographical names, without 
waiting for the completion of the whole work. I have 
thus had an opportunity of correcting some of the errors 
and inconsistencies in the spelling of names and supplying 
other deficiencies. That defects will still be found, not- 
withstanding my endeavours to remove them, none of 
my readers and critics can be more sensible than I 
mvself am. 

H. BLOCHMANN. 

< ALCl'TTA jMadRAPAH. 

^3rd September. ISt.L 




PREFACE 


SECOND EDITION OF BLOCHMANN’S TRANSLATION 
OF THE 

AM'X-I AKBARI 

Some explanation is needed of the present edition. 
Bloclimann’s original translation has for some time been 
out of print. The Asiatic Society of Bengal has asked me 
to undertake the preparation of a reprint, and I lightly 
accepted the task, not realizing the amount of labour 
involved. Blochmann’s translation and notes form a work 
of infinite detail and thorough scholarship ; and though 
it has seldom been necessary to correct, it has often been 
necessary to investigate. This present edition is, how- 
ever, in the main a mere reprint. This of itself is no small 
testimony to Blochmann’s thoroughness. The translitera- 
tion, however, has been brought into hne with a more 
modern system, and a few additional notes [in squai'e 
brackets] have been added ; those vdth a suffixed B. are 
Blochmann’s own MS. notes from a printed copy in my 
possession ; I have not incorporated all of them, as many 
I was unable to decipher. Notes to which a P. is suffixed 
-are my own. 


Felsted Burv, 

Felsted, Essex. 
19 '> 7 . 


D. C. P. 
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NOTE 


Lieut. “Col. Phillott, wlio most generously had undertaken to prepare 
a revised reprint of Blochmann's translation of the first volume of the 
A^In-i-AkbarT, had progressed to the end of the text ^^hen illness 
precluded him from finishing his labours. What remained to be 
done was the revision of the index, the correction of the additional 
notes as already revised by him on the copy, and the entering of the 
modifications necessary in the proofs of pages xvii to xxxii, and xlix to 
lix of the preliminary matter, as also of pages 1 to 10 of the work itself. 

For a long time lingering illness prevented the taking of immediate 
steps to terminate the volume, but in September, 1930, the regretted 
death of the learned Editor necessitated consideration of the problem 
of bringing the reprint to a close. The fact that the volume was being 
printed in England and that no details as to the method of the revision 
were at the disposal of the office of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal 
caused considerable delay, but ultimately arrangements were made to 
complete the work in the office of the Society. 

Mr. D. K. Das was charged vrith the revision of the index, invoking 
the changing of all page numbers, and the drawing up of a list of errata 
found in the body of the reprint during tbe course of his work. Mr. Das 
has performed his work with great care and has rendered valuable 
service in doing so. The new errata are to be found on page 690 
of this volume. The plan adopted for the reprint has been explained by 
the Editor on page xi. 

The circumstances explained above are responsible for the date of 
the Editor’s Preface, as well as for the fact that the date of issue on the 
title page is given as 1927, whilst the actual publication was not possible 
till 1939. 

The Council of the Society wishes to record its great indebtedness to 
the late Lieut. “Col. Phillott for his self-sacrificing labour on the present 
\olume, and to pay its grateful homage to the memory of its late 
Member and Fellow, a devoted friend, a valued helper, and a distinguished 
scholar. 


Royal Asiatic Society op Be>"gal, 
1 Park Street, t’ALcrTTA. 
12th JvU/, 1939, 


B. S. Guha, 
General Secretary. 



LIST OF PLATES 

IX THE 

FIRST VOLUME 

OF THE 

AMXr-AKBARl 

Plates I to III. The Workmex of the Mixt, p. 18 . 

1, 2. Preparation of acids. — 3. Washing of ashes. — I, 9, 10, 12, melting and refining. — 
5. Weighing, — 6, 8. IMaking of plates. 

7. Work of the zarrab^ p. 22. — 11. Engraving. — ^12. The Sikkachiy p. 22. 

Plate IV. The Imperial Camp (p. 50). 

a, b, c, (1, /, g, roads and bazars. “ The principal bazar is laid out into the 
form of a wide street, running through the whole extent of the army, now on the 
right, now on the left, of the Diwan-i khass.’' — Bcrni^^r. 

1. The Imperial Harem [shabistdn-i iqbdJ). At the right hand side is the D >-dshiydna 

Manzil ; vide p, nfi. 

2. Open space with a canopy {shamydna). 

3. Private Audience Hall {Dlivdn4 p. 48. 

4. The great camp light {dkds-diija)y p. 52. 

The aquacy-die resembles a lofty mast of a ship, but is very slender, and 
takes down in three pieces. It is fixed towards the king’s quarters, near the tent 
called Xagar-kaney and during the night a lighted lantern is suspended from the 
top. This light is very useful, for it may be seen wfiien every object is enveloped 
in impenetrable darkness. To this spot persons who lose their way resort, either 
to pass the night secure from all danger of robbers, or to resume their search after 
their own lodgings. The name ‘ Aquacy-die ’ may be translated ‘ Light of 
Heaven " the lantern when at a distance appearing like a star.” — Bernier. 

5. The Xaqqdra-Hdna, pp. 49, .lO. 

AB, or distance from the Harem to the camp Light = 1,530 yards ; 

AC == 360 yards ; p. 49. 

6. The house w^here the saddles were kept (zin-khdna). 

7. The Imperial stables (i^fabal). 

8. Tents of the superintendents and overseers of the stables. 

9. Tents of the clerk of the elephant stables. 

10. The Imperial Office [daftar). 

11. Tent for palkis and carts. 

12. Artillery tent jtop-khdnn). 

13. Tent where the hunting leopards were kept ichlta-khana). 

14. The Tents of Maryam Makani (Akbar’s mother), Gulbadan Begum (Humayun's 

sister, p. 49), and Prince Danyal ; p. 49. 

15. The tents of Sultan Salim (Jahangir), to the right of the Imperial Harem. 

16. The tents of Sultan Murad, to the left of the Imjierial Harem ; p. 50. 

17. Store rooms and workshops {bnyutdt). 

18. Tent for keeping basins ( dftdbchi- kha n a ) . 

19. Tent for the perfumes {J^ushbii-i^na) . 

20. Tent for storing mattress {toshak-khdim) . 



21. Tent for the tcailora, etc. 

22. Wardrobe i k urhja rag- Ich'i na ) . p. 93. 

23. Tent for the lamps, candles, oil, etc. ichirdrjh'hhdna). 

24. Tents for keeping fresh Ganges water {dbddr-J^nna), p. 57. 

25. Tent for making sharbat and other drinks. 

26. Tent for storing pan leaves. 

27. Tent for storing fruit {meioa khdna). 

28. Tent for the Imperial plate (rikdb -khdna). 

29. The Imperial kitchen ima^hahh), 

30. The Imperial bakery {ndnbd-Jchana). 

31. Store room for spices {haicej-khdna). 

32. The Imperial guard. 

33. The Arsenal [qnr-l^d.na). 

34. Women's apartments. 

35 to 41. Guard houses. 

Round about the whole the nobles and Man^abdars with their contingents, 
pitched their tents. 

“ The king's private tents are surrounded by small handts {qandts, standing 
screens), of the height of a man, some lined with Masulipatam chintz, worked 
over with flowers of a hundred different kinds, and others with figured satin, 
decorated with deep silken fringes." — Bernier. Bernier’s description of the 
Imperial camp (second letter, dated Labor, 25th February, 1665), agrees with 
minute detail with the above. 

Plate V. Candlesticks, p. 50. 

1. Double candlestick (dushdkha). — 2. Fancy candlestick with pigeons. — 3. Single 
candlestick {yahshakha). 

4. The Akds-diyay or Camp-light ; vide pi. iv. No. 4. 

Plate YI. The Emperor Akbar Worships Fire, p. 50. 

In front of Akbar twelve candles are placed, and the singer of sweet melodies sings 
to the praise of God, as mentioned onp. 51, 1. 6ff. 

The faces of the emperor and the singer are left blank, in accordance with the 
Muhammadan dislike to paint likenesses of beings on, below, or above the earth. 
The emperor Sits in the position called ddzdnu. 

Plate VII. Thrones, p. 52. 

I, 2. Different kinds of thrones {awranq) with pillows [masna-l) to lean against, 
the royal umbrella {chatr), and the footstool {sandali). 

Plate VIII. The Xaqqara ^ana, p. 52. 

1. Cymbals {sanj). — 2. The large drum {kuwarga or damfima). — 3, 4, 5. The 
Karand. — 6. The Surnd. — 7. The Hindi Surnd. — 8. The Xafir. — 9. The SingK or 
horn. — 10. The yaqqdras. 

Plate IX. The Ensigns or Royalty, p. 52. 

1. The Jhandd. or Indian flag. “ The Royal standard of the great Mogul is a 

Couchant Lion shadowing part of the body of a sun." — Terry. 

2. The Kawkaba. 

3. Sdyabdn or Aftdbgir, 

4. The Tumantoq (from the Turkish foq, or togh, a flag, and tuman or tumdnj a 

division of ten thousand). 

5. The Chair, or (red) royal umbrella. 

6. A standard, or <^alam. 
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7. The Chatrtoq, As Abu ’1-Fazl says that this standard is smnUor than the pre- 
ceding, it is possible that the word should be pronounced chuturtoqy from the 
Turkish chutur, or chutur, short. The flag is adorned with bunches of hair 
{qufas) taken from the tails and the sides of the Tibetan Yak. 

Plates X and XT. The Impektal Tents, p. d-k 

Plate X . — The three tents on the top, commencing with the left, are (1) the 
Shamyana ; {'2) A yakdart Kharggh, or tent of one door ; (3) the Ijudari, or tent of 

two doors ; p. 57, 8. Rolled up over the door is the chiQh ; p. 23b, A^in 88. 

Below' these three tents, is the Sard-parda and G’w/d?-6dr, pp. 47, T)?. At the foot of 
the plate is the Xam-glra {pr. dew-catcher), with carpet and pillow {masnad ) ; p. 4S. 

Plate XI , — On the top, the hdrgdky p. 55. Below' it, on the left, is the Do dshiydva 
Manzil, or two-storied house ; vide Id. IV, No. 1. At the window' of the upper story, 
the emperor show'cd himself ; vide Index, darsan, and jharoka. To the right of this 
two-storied tent, is the Chubln Rcnvatl (as the word ought to be spelt, from chobirty 
wooden, and rdivati, a square tent), p. 56. Below it, the common conical tent, 
tied to pegs stuck in the ground; hence it is called zaminddz, with one tent pole 
{yak-snrifgkay from the Turkish surughy or surugjiy a tent pole). 

Below is a Zarnlndoz with two poles (diisurugha). At the bottom of the plate, 
to the left is the Mandate p. 56 ; and to the right, the ^Ajd^lhiy j). 56. 

Plate XII. Weapons, p. 116 . 

The numbers in brackets refer to the numbers on pp. 117 to 119. 

1. The sword, shamsJier (1). 

2. The straight sw'ord, khadd (2). 

3. 3a. The guptl ^asd (3). 

4. The broad dagger, jamdhar (4). 

5. The bent dagger, khan jar (5). 

6. The yam khdk, or curved dagger (7). 

7. The bent knife, bak (8). 

8. The jhdnbway or hiltless dagger (9). 

9. The katdra, a long and narrow dagger (10). 

10. The narsink moth {narsing moth ?), a short and narrow dagger (11). 

11. The bow, kamdn (12). 

12. 13. The small bow and arrow, takhsh kamdn and tir (13). 

14a. Arrow. 

146. The paikdnkashy or arrow'-drawer (19). 

15. The quiver, tarkash (16). 

16. The lance, neza (20). 

17. The Hindustani lance, barchha (21). 

18. The saky or broad-headed lance (22), 

19. 20. The sainthi (23) and selara (24). 

21. The shushbuTy or club. This I believe to be the correct name (instead of shashpariy 

from shushy lungs, and 6ur, tearing. 

22. The axe, tabar. 

23. The club, gurz (25). On p. 117, No. 29, the w'ord piydzi has been translated 

by “ club ", and this seems to be the correct meaning ; but the plates in 
some MSS. call “ piyazi " a long knife, with straight back, ending in a 

24. The pointed axe, zdghnoly^ i.e. crow-bill (30). 

25. The chakar (wheel) and basola (31). 

26. The double axe, tabar zdghndl (32). 


[* Zdgh a name largely applied to a chaugh, crow, jackdaw' and magpie. — P.] 
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27. The tarangala (33). 

28. The knife, hard (34). 

Plate XIII. Weapoxs (continued), p. 118. 

29. The guptl hcird. or knife concealed in a stick (35). 

30. The whip, qamchl-hdrd (36). 

31. The ciasp knife, chaqil (37). 

32. A bow, unstrung. 

33. Tiie bow for clay bullets, hamtha^ or Kamdn-i guroha (38). 

34. The tube, or pea-shooter, tufak-i dahdn^ (^0). 

35. The pu^hthhar (41). 

36. A lance called girih-kusha^ i.e. a knot-unrav^eller (43). 

37. The kkdr-i mahh i-e. fish-spine (44). 

38. The sling, gobhan (45). 

39. The gajbdQy or dnkiis, for guiding elephants (46), 

40. The shield, sipar (47). 

41. Another kind of shield, dhdl (48). 

42. The plain cane shield, pahrl, or pkari (50). 

43. The helmet, dubalgha (52). 

44. The ghughuwa, a mail coat for head and body, in one piece (55), 

45. The helmet, with protection for the neck, zirih kuldh (54). 

46. The mailed coat, zirih (57). 

47. The mailed coat, with breast plate, hagtar (58). 

48. An armour for chest and body, joshan (59). 

49. The breast and back- plates, ckdr-d^ina (60). 

Plate XIY. Weapons and Armours (continued), p. 118, 

50. The coat with plates and helmet, kothl (61). 

51. An armour of the kind called sddiqi (62). 

52. A long coat worn orer the armour, angirkha (63). 

53. An iron mask, chikrahzirik-i ahani (65). 

54. A doublet worn over the armour, chihllqad (67). 

55. The long glove, dastwdna (68). 

56. The small one is the moza~yi dhaniy or iron stocking (71) ; and the large one 

the rdk (69). 

57. The kajerriy or kejam, a mailed covering for the back of the horse (72). 

58. 59. The artak-i kajerriy the quilt over which the preceding is put (73), 

60. The qashqa, or head protection for the horse (74). 

61. The Kantha sobhd (70). 

62. The rocket, ban (77). 

Plate XV. Akb.\r's Machine fok Cte.^ning Guxs, p. 118 ; -vide p. 122, 
A^In 38, or the 1st Book. 

Plate XVl. Harness for Horses, p. 144 ; A^ln -52, p. 143. 

Pl.\te XVII. Games, p. -314. 

The upper ficure shows the board for Chaupar, p. 315, and the lower e^rure is the 
board ior the Chandal Mandal game. Both boards were made of all sizes Tsome were 
made of inlaid stone-s on the ground in an open court vard, as in Fathpur Sikri and 
slave girls were used instead of pieces. The players at Chandal Mandal sat on the 
ground, round the rircumferenco. one player at the end of each of the sixteen radii. 
Tt/fak-i daharif blowpipe, — P.] 
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OF 

SHAY ABU L - F A Z L H L L A M I 

Shaym Abu ‘l-Fazl, Akbar s niinister and friend, was bom at 
Agra on the 6th Muharram, 958,^ during the reign of Islam Shah. 

The family to which he belonged traced its descent from ShaylA 
Musa, Abu 'hFazbs fifth ancestor, who lived in the ninth century of the 
Hijra in Siwistan (Sindh), at a place called Rel (Ay). In this pleasant 
village 'b Shay IF Musa's children and grandchildren remained till 
the beginning of the tenth century, when Shaykh ^izr, the then head of 
the family, following the yearnings of a heart imbued with mystic lore, 
emigrated to Hindustan. There he travelled about visiting those who, 
attracted by God, are known to the world for not knowing it ; and 
after passing a short time in Hijaz with the Arabian tribe, to which the 
family had originally belonged, he returned to India, and settled at Nagor, 
north-west of Ajmlr, where he lived in the company of the pious, enjoying 
the friendship of Mir Sayyid Yahya of Bukhara. 

The title of ShayMi, which all the members of the family bore, was 
to keep up among them the remembrance of the home of the ancestors. 

Not long afterwards, in 911, Shayldi Mubarak, Abu T-Fazl s father, 
was born. Mubarak was not ShaylF ^izr's eldest child ; several children 
had been born before and had died, and THiizr rejoicing at the birth of 
another son, called him Mubarak, i.e. the blessed, in allusion, no doubt, 
to the hope which Islam holds out to the believers that children gone 
before bless those born after them, and pray to God for the continuance 
of their earthly life. 

ShayHi Mubarak, at the early age of four, gave abundant proofs of 
intellectual strength, and fashioned his character and leanings in the 
company of one Shaykh Atan ( ^), who was of Turkish extraction and 
had come during the reign of Sikandar Lodi to Nagor, where he lived 
in the service of ShaylF Salar, and died, it is said, at the advanced age 
of one hundred and twenty years. Shaykh Khizr had now resolved 
to settle at Xagor permanently, and with the view of bringing a few 
relations to his adopted home, he returned once more to Siwistan. His 
sudden death during the journey left the family at Nagor in great 

1 Hth Januan', 1551. 
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of the age In the opinion of this party, he was born at Snrraman-raa 
(near Baghdad) on the 23rd Eamazan, 258. and in 265 he came to his 
Sardaba (prop. a cool place a summer villa and disappeared 
whilst in his residence. In the book entitled Shaivahid, it is said that 
when he was born, he had on his right arm the words \mtten, Say, the 
truth has come and error has vanished, surely error is vanishing 
(Qur^an, xvii, 83). It is also related that when he was born into the 
world, he came on his knees, pointed with his fingers to heaven, sneezed, 
and said, Praise be to God, the Lord of the world/’ Some one also 
has left an account of a visit to Imam Hasan ^Askari (the eleventh Imam) 
whom he asked, '' 0 son of the Prophet, who will be Khalifa and Imam 
after thee ? ” ^ Askar! thereupon went into his room, and after some 

time came back with a child on his shoulders, that had a face like the 
full moon and might have been three years old, and said to the man, ‘'If 
thou hadst not found favour in the eyes of God, He would not have shown 
you this child ; his name is that of the Prophet, and so is his patronymic.” 
The sect who believe Mahdi to be alive at present say that he rules over 
cities in the far west, and he is even said to have children. God alone 
knows the truth ! 

The alleged prophecies of the Pounder regarding the advent of the 
Kestorer of the Faith, assumed a peculiar importance when Islam 
entered on the century preceding the first millennium, and the learned 
everywhere agitated the question till at last the Mahdi movement assumed 
in India ^ a definite form through the teaching of Mir Sayyid Muhammad, 
son of Mir Sa>yid I^an of Jaunpur, This man was a descendant of the 
Prophet, and bore his name ; the fall of Jaunpur was to him a sign 
that the latter days had come ; extraordinary events which looked like 
miracles, marked his career ; and a voice from heaven had whispered 
to him the words, “ Anta Mahdi,” “thou art Mahdi.” Some people 
indeed say that Mir Sayyid Muhammad did not mean to declare that 
he was the promised Mahdi ; but there is no doubt that he insisted on 
his mission as the Lord of the Age. He gained many adherents, chiefly 


^ !Bada,oni, in his r-rashul , gives a few particulars regarding the same 

movement in Badal^shan from where the idea seems to have spread over Persia and 
India.^ In Badal^shan, it was ymmenced by Sayyid Muhammad XfirbalA&h, a pupil 
of Abu Is-ha({ KhatUinl, u ho gained numerous adherents and created such disturbances* 
that troops were sent against him. He was defeated and fled to <;irdq, in the mountainous 
districts of which country he is said to have gained thirty thousand followers. He had 
often to fight with the goveniors, but defied them ail. Bada,onr has preserved a copy 
of the proclamation which Nilrbakhsh sent unto all the saints. One of his disciples was 
Shay]^ Muhammad Lahiji, the commentator of the “ Gulshan-i Raz 



through his great oratorical powers, but pressed by enemies he went 
to Gujarat, where he found an adherent in Sultan Mahmud I. From 
Gujarat he proceeded, at the request of the king and to the joy of numerous 
enemies, on a pilgrimage to Makkah. From there also he seems to have 
been driven away. On his return, it was revealed to him that his teaching 
was vexatious, and he said to the disciples that accompanied him, God 
has removed from my heart the burden of Mahdi. If I safely return, 
I shall recant all.’' But when he reached the town of Farah in Balochistan, 
where his arrival had created a great sensation, he died (a.h. 911 ; 
A.D, 1505). His tomb became a place of general pilgrimage, although 
Shah Isma^il and Shah Tahmasp tried to destroy it. The movement, 
however, continued. Some of his followers adhered to their belief that 
he was Mahdi ; and even the historian Bada.onI, who was strongly 
attached to the cause, speaks of him as of a great saint. 

Other Mahdis appeared in various parts of India. In 956 (a.d. 1549), 
a Mahdi of great pretensions arose in Bianah, S.W. of Agra, in the person 
of Shaykh ‘^Ala,i. This man was a Bangali Musalman. His father had 
been looked upon in his country as a learned saint, and after visiting 
Makkah, he had settled, in 935, with his younger brother Xasr^* dlah, 
likewise a learned man, at Bianah, where they soon became respected 
and influential men. Shaykh ^Ala,i had shown from his youth the learning 
of the law}"er and the rigour of the saint ; and on the death of his father, 
he gathered numerous pupils around himself. “But the love of power 
issues at last from the heads of the just,’’ and on the day of the ^Id, he 
kicked an influential Shaylk from his hauda, and, supported by his 
brothers and elder relatives, he proclaimed that he alone was worthy of 
being the Shaykh of the town. 

About the same time, one Miyan ^Abd'* Tlah, a XiyazI Afghan and 
disciple of Mir Say}dd Muhammad of Jaunpur, arrived from Makkah 
and settled at a retired spot near Bianah. Like his master, he was a 
man of oratorical powers and was given to street preaching ; and in a 
short time he gained numerotis followers among the woodcutters and 
water-carriers. Shaykh ^Ala,i also was overawed by the impressive 
addresses of Miyan Abd^'llah ; he gave up teaching and struggling for 
local influence, turned faqir, told his wife either to follow him to the 
wilderness or to go, distributed his whole property, even his books, 
among the poor adherents of the Xiyazi, and joined the fraternity which 
they had formed. The brethren had established among themselves 
community of property, divided the earnings obtained by begging, 
and gave up all work, because it was said in the Qiir^an, Let not men be 



allured by trade or selling to give up meditating on God.” Religious 
meetings, the object of which was to prepare people for the advent of 
the promised Mahdl, were daily held after the five prayers, which the 
brethren said together, and wherever they went they appeared armed 
to the teeth. They soon felt strong enough to interfere with municipal 
matters, and inspected the bazars and removed by force all articles 
forbidden in the law, def}dng the magistrates, if opposed to them, or 
assisting them, if of their opinion. Their ranks increased daily, and 
matters in Bianah had come to such a pass, that fathers separated them- 
selves from their children and husbands from their wives. Shaykh 
^Ala.fs former position and the thoroughness of his conversion had given 
him the rank of second leader ; in fact, he soon outdid Miyan ^Abd^llah 
in earnestness and successful conversions, and the later at last tried 
to rid himself of his rival by sending him with six or seven hundred 
armed men towards Makkah. ^Ala J marched with his band over Basawar 
to Khawaspur, converting and preaching on the way, but on account of 
some obstacles they all returned to Bianah. 

Shaykh ^Alan's fame at last reached the ear of Islam Shah, who 
summoned him to Agra ; and although the king was resolved to put 
him to death as a dangerous demagogue, and was even offended at the 
rude way in which ^Ala,i behaved in his presence, he was so charmed 
by an impromptu address which ^Ala,i delivered on the vanities of the 
world and the pharisaism of the learned, that he sent cooked provisions 
to ^Ala.i's men. To the amusement of the Af^an nobles and generals at 
court^ ^Ala.i on another occasion defeated the learned on questions 
connected with the ad\'ent of 31ahdi, and Islam Shah was day after 
day informed that another of his nobles had gone to ^Ala,rs meetings and 
had joined the new sect. 

It was at this time that Shaykh Mubarak also became a disciple ”, 
and professed Mahdawl ideas. It is not clear whether he joined the sect 
from religious or from political motives, inasmuch as one of the objects 
of the brethren was to break up the party of the learned at Court, at 
whose head MalAdum^d-Mulk stood ; but whatever may have been his 
reason, the. result was, that Makhdum became his inveterate enemy, 
deprived him of grants of land, made him flee for his life, and persecuted 
him for more than twenty years, till Mubarak's sons turned the tables 
on him and prociued his banishment.^ 


^ “ ‘Makhdum^^'l-Mulk’ was the title of <?Abd’‘’tlah of Sultanpur, regardins^ whom the 
reader may consult the index for references. The following biographical notice from the 
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The learned at Court, however, were not to be baffled by ^AlaJ’s 
success, and Makhdum's influence was so great, that he at last prevailed 
on the king to banish the lShay]ffl. ‘^AlaJ and his followers readily obeyed 
the command, and set out for the Dakhin. Whilst at Handiah on the 
Xarbada, the frontier of Islam Shah's empire, they succeeded in converting 
Bahar Khan A^zam Humayun and half his army, and the king on hearing 
of this last success cancelled his orders and recalled Shaylffl *^Ala,L 

About the same time (955) Islam Shah left Agra, in order to put 
down disturbances in the Panjab caused by certain Xiyazi Af^ans, 
and when he arrived in the neighbourhood of Bianah Maldidunffl'I-MuIk 
drew the king's attention to Miyaii ^Abd^'lhlh XivazI, who after Shavldi 
^Alan's departure for the Dakhin roamed about the hills of the Bianah 
district with three or four hundred armed men, and was known to possess 
great influence over men of his own clan, and consequently over the 
Niyaz! rebels in the Panjab. Islam Shah ordered the governor of Bianah, 
who had become a Mahdawi, to bring Miyan ^Abd^'llah to him. The 
governor advised his religious leader to conceal himself ; but Miyan 
^And^'llah boldly appeared before the king, and so displeased him by 
his neglect of etiquette, that Islam Shah gave orders to beat him to 
death. The king watched on horseback for an hour the execution of the 
punishment, and only left when Miyan ^^Abd^'llah lay apparently lifeless 
on the ground. But he was with much care brought back to life. He 
concealed himself for a long time, renounced all Mahdaw! principles 
and got as late as 993 (a.d, 1585) from Akbar a freehold, because he. 


Khazinat*^’!- Asfiyii (Labor, pp. 443, 464) shows the opinion of good Sunnis regarding 
Makhdum. 

’* Mawlana ^JAbd^'lJah Ansar! of Sultanpur belongs to the most distinguished learned 
men and saints of India. He was a Chishti in his reliirious opinions. From tJie time of 
Sher Shah till the reign of Akbar, he had the title of ‘ Makhdum'* i-Mulk ( prop, served 
by the empire). He was learned in the law and austere in practice. He zealously perse- 
cuted heretics. When Akbar commenced his religious innovations and converted peojslo 
to his * Divine Faith ' and sunworship, ordering them to substitute for the creed the 
’^\ords ‘ There is no God but Allah, and Akbar is the vicerecent of God Mawlana ‘!Abd" 
’Hah opposed the emperor. Driven at last from Court, he retired to a mosque; but 
Akbar said that the mosque belonjred to his realm, and he should go to another country. 
Makhdum therefore went to Makkah. On his return to India, Akbar had him poisoned. 
He has written several works, as the a-**!' Kaskf^ l-Qhummak ; the 

'l-AnbiyCiy the ^ V*-* etc. He was poisoned in a.h. 1006. 

His son HajI <?Abd“ 'l-Karim went after the death of his father to Labor, where 
he became a religious guide. He died in 1045, and lies buried at Labor, near the Zib« 
’n*Xisa Villa, at Mawza<! Kot. His sons were Shaykli Yahya, Ilah Xur,^Abd“ '1-Haqqand 
A^la Hiizur. Shaykh Yahya, like father, wrought miracles." 

In this account the date is wrong : for Makhdum'^ ’1-Mulk died in 900, and as Bada,onr, 
Maj^dum’s supporter, says nothing of poison! Bad. 11,31 1) the statement of tbeKhazInat" 
'l-Asflya may be rejected. Bada,on!also says that Makhdum’s sons were worthless men. 

The titles of Maj^dum'^ '1-Mulk’s works are not correctly given either ; vide p. 614. 
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too, had been one of Ma]Adum^^‘l-Mulk’s victims. He died more than 
90 years old, in 1000, at Sarhind.^ 

Islam Shah, after quelling the Niyaz! disturbances, returned to 
Agra, but almost immediately afterwards his presence was again required 
in the Panjab, and it was there that Shayl^ ^Ala,i joined the royal camp. 
^Vhen Islam Shah saw the Shavkh he said to him in a low voice, ‘‘ Whisper 
into my ear that you recant, and I will not trouble you.’’ But Shavkh 
^Ala,i would not do so, and Islam Shah, to keep up the appearance of 
authority ordered a menial to give him by way of punishment a few cuts 
with the whip in his presence. Shaykh ^Ala,T had then scarcely recovered 
from an attack of the plague, which for several years had been raging 
in India, and had a few badly healed wounds on his neck. Whilst he 
got the cuts, one of the wounds broke open, and ‘^Ala,! fainted and died. 
His body was now thrown under the feet of an elephant, and orders were 
given that no one should bury him, when all at once, to the terror of the 
whole camp and the king who believed that the last day had dawned, 
a most destructive cyclone broke forth. When the storm abated, ^ Ala, 1*8 
body was found literally buried among roses and other flowers, and an 
order was now forthcoming to have the corpse interred. This happened 
in 957 (a.d. 1550). People prophesied the quick end of Islam Shah and 
the downfall of his house. ^ 

MalAdum^’l-Mulk was never popular after that. 

The features common to all Mahdawl movements, are (1) that the 
preachers of the latter days were men of education and of great oratorical 
powers, which gave them full sway over the multitudes ; and (2) that 
the Mahdawls assumed a hostile position to the learned men who held 
office at Court. Islam has no state clergy ; but we find a counterpart 
to oiLT hierarchical bodies in the ^Ulamas about Court, from whom the 
Sadrs of the provinces, the Mir ^Adls, Muftis, and Qazis were appointed. 
At Dihll and Agra, the body of the learned had always consisted of 
staunch Sunnis, who believed it their duty to keep the kings straight. 


^ Bada,oni visited him in Sarhind, and it was from <?Abda’Uah that he heard of Mir 
Sayyid Muhammad’s repentance before death. Among other things, Abdallah also told 
him that after the Mir’s death in Farah. a weU-known man of that town seized on lands 
belongintr to Balochls and proclaimed himself Christ ; and he added that he had known 
no less than thirteen men of respectable parentage, who had likewise claimed to be Christ. 

2 The circumstances connected with <?AIa,i’s death resemble the end of Sidl Mulah 
during the reign of Jalal” 'd-din Firuz Shah. 

The place in the Panjab, where the scene took place, is called Ban. (Bad. 1, 408). 

The fact that Bada,oni spent his youth at Basa war near Bianah, i.e. in the verv centre 
of the Mahdawl movement, accounts perhaps for his adherence, throughout his life, to 
Mahdawi principles, ’ 
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How great their influence was, may be seen from the fact that of all 
Muhammadan emperors only Akbar, and perhaps Khiljl, 

succeeded in putting down this haughty set. 

The death of ShayJ^ ^AlaJ was a great triumph for the Court ^Ulamas, 
and a vigorous persecution of all Mahdawi disciples was the immediate 
result. The persecutions lasted far into Akbar's reign. They abated 
only for a short time when the return of Humayun and the downfall 
of the Af^an power brought about a violent political crisis, during which 
the learned first thought of their own safety, well knowing that Humayun 
was strongly in favour of Shl^ism ; but when Akbar was firmly established 
and the court at Agra, after the fall of Ba}T:am Khan, who was a Shi‘^a, 
again teemed with Hindustani Suimis, the persecutions commenced. 
The hatred of the court party against Shaykh Mubarak especially, rose 
to such a height that Shaykh *^Abd^'n-XabI and Makhdum^l-Mulk 
represented to the emperor that inasmuch as Mubarak also belonged 
to the Mahdawis and was, therefore, not only himself damned, but led 
also others into damnation, he deserved to be killed. They even obtained 
an order to bring him before the emperor. Mubarak wisely fled from 
Agra, only leaving behind him some furniture for his enemies to reek 
their revenge on. Concealing himself for a time, he applied to Shaykli 
Salim Chishti of Fathpur SikrI for intercession ; but being advised by 
him to withdraw to Gujarat, he implored the good offices of Akbar’s 
foster-brother, the generous Kh an-i A^zam Mirza Koka, who succeeded 
in allaying all doubts in the mind of the emperor by dwelling on the 
poverty of the Shay^ and on the fact that, different from his covetous 
accusers, he had not cost the state anything by way of freeholds, and 
thus obtained at least security for him and his family. Mubarak some 
time afterwards applied indeed for a grant of land for his son ^Abu ’i-Fayz, 
who had already acquired literary fame, though he was only 20 years old. 
and waited personally with his son on Shaykli ^Abd^ n-Xabl. But 
the latter, in his theological pride, turned them out of his office as men 
suspected of Mahdawi leanings and Shl^’a tendencies. Even in the 12th 
year of Akbar's reign, when Fayzl’s poems ^ had been noticed at Court — 
Akbar then lay before Chitor — and a summons had been sent to the young 
poet to present himself before his sovereign, the enemies at Agra saw 
in the invitation a sign of approaching doom, and prevailed on the 
governor to secure the victim this time. The governor thereupon sent 
a detachment of Mu^ul soldiers to surround Mubarak’s house. Fayzl 


Abd» '1-Fay z wrote under the nom-de-plume of Fay?i. 
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was accidentally away from home, and the soldiers suspecting a con- 
spiracy, subjected Mubarak to various sorts of ill-treatment ; and when 
Fayzi at last came, he was carried off by force to Chitor.^ Xor did his 
fears for his father and his own life banish, till his favourable reception 
at court convinced him both of Akbar's good will and the blindness of 
his personal enemies. 

Abu d-Fazl had in the meantime grown up zealously studying under 
the care of his father. The persecutions which Shayl^ Mubarak had to 
suffer for his Mahdawi leanings at the hands of the learned at Court, 
did not fail to make a lasting impression on his young mind. There is 
ino doubt that it was in this school of misfortune that Abu T-Fazl learned 
|the lesson of toleration, the practice of which in later years formed the 
jibasis of Akbar's friendship for him ; while, on the other hand, the same 
pressure of circumstances stimulated him to unusual exertions in study- 
ing, which subsequently enabled him during the religious discussions 
at Court to lead the opposition and overthrow by superior learning and 
broader sentiments the clique of the ^Ulamas, whom Akbar hated so 
much. 

At the age of fifteen, he showed the mental precocity so often observed 
in Indian boys ; he had read works on all branches of those sciences 
which go by the name of hikaml and yiaqU, or ma^qul and manqul.^ Follow- 
ing the footsteps of his father, he commenced to teach long before he 
had reached the age of twenty. An incident is related to show how 
extensive even at that time his reading was. A manuscript of the rare 
/ work of Isfahan! happened to fall into his hands. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, one half of each page, vertically downwards from top to bottom^! 
was rendered illegible, or was altogether destroyed, by fire. Abu’l-Fazl 
determined to restore so rare a book , cut away the burnt portions, pasted 
new paper to each page, and then commenced to restore the missing 
' halves of each line, in which attempt after repeated thoughtful perusals 
he succeeded. Some time afterwards, a complete copy of the same work 
^ turned up and on comparison, it was found that in many places there- 
' were indeed different words, and in a few passages new proofs even had 
been adduced ; but on the whole the restored portion presented so manv 
points of extraordinary coincidence that his friends were not a bttle 
astonished at the thoroughness with which Abud-Fazl had worked himself 
into the style and mode of thinking of a difficult author. 


1 20th Rabr I, 975, or 24th September. 1567. The ode which Fayzi presented will 
be found in the Akharnfima, 

® Page 609, note. 
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Abu* 1-Fa zl was so cornicle tely taken up with study that he preferred 
the life of a recluse to the unstable patronage of the great, and to the 
bondage which attendance at court in those days rendered inevitable. 
But from the time Fayzi had been asked by Akbar to attend the Court 
hopes of a brighter future dawned, and Abu*l-Fazl, who had then com- 
pleted his seventeenth year, saw in the encouragement held out by the 
emperor, in spite of Mubarak's numerous enemies at court, a guarantee 
that patient toil, on his part, too, would not remain without fruit. The 
skill with which Fayzi in the meantime acquired an<l retained Akbar's 
friendship, prepared the way for Abud-Fazl : and when the latter, in 
the very end of 981 (beginning of a.d. 1574) was presented to Akbar as 
Fayzi’s brother, the reception was so favourable that he gave up all 
thoughts of leading a life among manuscripts. As fortune did not 
at first assist me," says Abul-Fazl in the Akbarnama, ‘‘ I almost became 
selfish and conceited, and resolved to tread the path of proud retirement. 
The number of pupils that I had gathered around me, served but to 
incfease my pedantry. In fact, the pride of learning had made my brain 
drunk with the idea of seclusion. Happily for myself, when I passed 
the nights in lonely spots with true seekers after truth, and enjoyed 
the society of such as are empty-handed, but rich in mind and heart, 
my eyes were opened and I saw the selfishness and covetousness of the 
so-called learned. The advice of my father with difficulty kept me back 
from outbreaks of folly ; my mind had no rest, and my heart felt itself 
drawn to the sages of Mongolia, or to the hermits of Lebanon ; I longed 
for interviews with the lamas of Tibet or with the padris of Portugal, 
and I wuuld gladly sit with the priests of the Parsls and the learned of 
the Zenda vesta. I was sick of the learned of my own land. My brother 
and other relatives then advised me to attend the Court, hoping that I 
would find in the emperor a leader to the sublime world of thought. 
In vain did I at first resist their admonitions. Happy, indeed, am I now 
that I have found in my sovereign a guide to the world of action and a 
comforter in lonely retirement ; in him meet my longing after faith and 
my desire to do my appointed work in the world ; he is the orient where 
the light of form and ideal dawms ; and it is he who has taught me that 
the work of the world, multifarious as it is, may yet harmonize wdth the 
spiritual unity of truth. I w^as thus presented at Court. As I had no 
w orldly treasures to lay at the feet of his Majesty, I wrote a commentary 
to the AyaP*^ 'l-Kursi,^ and presented it wffien the emperor was at Agra. 


^ Name of the 256th verse of the second chapter of the Qnr^’an. 
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I was favourably received, and his Majesty graciously accepted my 
oSering.*’ 

Akbar was at that time busily engaged with his preparations for 
the conquest of Bihar and Bengal. Fayzi accompanied the expedition, 
but Abiil-Fazl naturally stayed in Agra. But as Fayzi VTote to his 
brother that Akbar had inquired after him, Abu‘l-Fazl attended Court 
immediately on the emperor's return to Fathpur Sikrl, where Akbar 
happened to notice him first in the Jami^ Mosque. Abu'l-Fazl, as before, 
presented a commentary vTitten by him on the opening of a chapter in 
the Qur*’a entitled “ Surat^ '1-Fath ", “ the Chapter of Victory 

The party of the learned and bigoted Sunnis at Court, headed by 
Malidum^ d-Mulk and ShaylA ^Abd^ ’n-Xabi, had every cause to feel 
sorry at Fayzi's and Abud-Fazl's successes ^ ; for it was now, after AkbaFs 
return from Bihar, that the memorable Thursday evening discussions 
commenced, of which the historian Bada,oni has left us so vivid an account. 
Akbar at first was merely annoyed at the Pharaoh-like pride ” of the 
learned at court ; stories of the endless squabbles of these pious casuits 
had reached his ear ; religious persecutions and a few sentences of death 
passed by his Chief -Justice on Shi^as and “ others heretics ” affected him 
most deeply ; and he now for the first time realized the idea that the 
scribes and the pharisees formed a power of their own in his kingdom, 
at the construction of which he had for twenty years been working. 
Impressed with a favourable idea of the value of his Hindu subjects, he 
had resolved when pensively sitting in the mornings on the solitary 
stone at Fathpur Sikri, to rule with even hand men of all creeds in his 
dominions ; but as the extreme views of the learned and the lawyers 
continually urged him to persecute instead of to heal, he instituted the 
discussions, because, believing himself to be in error, he thought it his 
duty as ruler to “ inquire It is not necessary to repeat here the course 
which these discussions took.^ The unity that had existed among the 
learned disappeared in the very beginning ; abuse took the place of 
argument, and the plainest rules of etiquette were, even in the presence 
of the emperor, forgotten. Akbar’s doubts instead of being cleared up 
only increased ; certain points of the Hanafi law, to which most Sunnis 
cling, were found to be better established by the dicta of lawyers belong- 


^ The details of Abu l-Fazl’s introduction at Court given in Bada,oni differ slightly 
from Abu 'l-Fazl's own account, ^ 

* Bada,oni ascribes to Mal*dum«l.Mulk an almost prophetic insight into Abu 'l-FazTs 
character ; for the first time he saw Abu 1-Fazl, he said to his disciples, “What religious 
mischief is there of which that man is not capable ? " Bad.. Ill, Tl, 

* Vide pp. 179 ff. 
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ing to the other three sects ; and the moral character of the Prophet 
was next scrutinized and was found wanting. MajAdum^ d-Mulk wrote a 
spiteful pamphlet against Shaykh ^Abd^^ 'n-Nabl, the Sadr of the empire, 
and the latter retorted by calling Mal^dum a fool and cursing him. 
Abffl-FazL upon whom Akbar from the beginning had fixed as the leader 
of his party, fanned the quarrels, by skilfully shifting the disputes from 
one point to another, and at last persuaded the emperor that a subject 
ought to look upon the king not only as the temporal, but also as the 
only spiritual guide. The promulgation of this new doctrine was the 
making of Abii'l-Fazhs fortune. Both he and Akbar held to it to the 
end of their lives. But the new idea was in opposition to Islam, the law 
of which stands above every king, rendering what we call a constitution 
impossible ; and though headstrong kings as ^Ala^^ 'd-din Khiiji had 
before tried to raise the law" of expediency maslahat^i 

iroqt) above the law of the Qur*'an they never fairly succeeded in separating 
religion from law or in rendering the administration of the empire, 
independent of the Mulla. Hence when Abu'FFazl four years later, in 
986, brought up the question at the Thursday evening meetings, he raised 
a perfect storm ; and while the disputations, bitter as they w"ere, had 
hitherto dwelt on single points connected wdth the life of the Prophet, or 
with sectarian differences, they henceforth tui*ned on the very principles 
of Islam. It w"as only now" that the Sunnis at Court saw how wide during 
the last four years the breach had become ; that “ the strong embank- 
ment of the clearest law- and the most excellent faith had been broken 
through ; and that Akbar believed that there were sensible men in all 
religions, and abstemious thinkers and men endowed with miraculous 
power among all nations, Islam, therefore, possessed in his opinion no 
superiority over other forms of worships The learned party, seeing 
their official position endangered, now show'ed signs of readiness to yield, 
but it was too late. They even signed the remarkable document which 
Shaykh Mubarak in conjunction with his sons had drafted, a document 
which I believe stands unique in the whole Church History of Islam. 
Bada.onI has happily preserved a complete copy of it.- The emperor 
W"as certified to be a just ruler, and w-as as such assigned the rank of 
a ‘‘ Mujtahid ”, i.e. an infallible authority in all matters relating to 
Islam. The intellect of the just king ” thus became the only source of 
legislation, and the whole body of the learned and the lawyers bound 
themselves to abide by Akbar’s decrees in religious matters. Shay^ 
‘^Abd^ 'n-Xabl and Malffidum^'l-Mulk signed indeed the document against 
^ Pages IST, 189. ^ yicje p. 195. 
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their will, but sign they did ; whilst Shayli Mubarak added to his signa- 
ture the words that he had most willingly subscribed his name, and 
that for several years he had been anxiously looking forward to the 
realization of the progressive movement. The document,” says ^Abti- 
T-Fazl in the Akharndma, brought about excellent results — (1) The 
Court became a gathering place of the sages and learned of all creeds ; 
the good doctrines of all religious systems were recognized, and their 
defects were not allowed to obscure their good features ; (2) perfect 
toleration {salh-i-kiil or peace with all ”) was established ; and (3) the 
perverse and evil-minded were covered with shame on seeing the dis- 
interested motives of his Majesty, and thus stood in the pillory of dis- 
grace.*’ The copy of the draft which was handed to the emperor, was in 
Shaykh Mubarak's own handwriting, and was dated Rajab, 987 
(September, 1579). 

A few weeks afterwards, Shaykh ^Abd^ 'n-Nabl and Makhdum^ T-Mulk 
were sent to Makkah, and Shay^ Mubarak and his two sons triumphed 
over their enemies. How magnanimous Abu 1-Fa zl was, may be seen 
from the manner in which he chronicles in the Akharndma the banish- 
ment of these men. Not a sentence, not a word, is added indicative of 
his personal grievances against either of them, though they had persecuted 
and all but killed his father and ruined his family ; the narrative proceeds 
as calm and statesmanlike as in every other part of his great work, and 
justifies the high praise which historians have bestowed upon his character 
that neither abuse nor harsh words were ever found in his household 

The disputations had now come to an end (a.d. 1579) and Fayzl 
and Abul-Fazl had gained the lasting friendship of the emperor. Of the 
confidence which Akbar placed in Fayzi, no better proof can be cited 
than his appointment, in the same year, as tutor to Prince Murad ; and 
as both brothers had entered the military, then the only, service and had 
received fnansahs, or commissions, their employment in various depart- 
ments gave them repeated opportunities to gain fresh distinctions. 
Enjoying Akbar 's 2)ersonal friendship, both remained at court in Fathpur 
Sikrl, or accompanied the emperor on his expeditions. Two years 
later, Fayzi was appointed Sadr of Agra, Kalpi, and Kalinjar, in which 
capacity he had to inquire into the possibility of resuming free tenures 
{sayurglml), which in consequence of fraudulent practices on the part 
of government officers and the rapaciousness of the holders themselves 
had so much increased as seriously to lessen the land revenue : and 
Abul-Fazl in the very beginning of 1585, ^ was promoted to the mansah 


^ Akbamama, iii, 463. 
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of Hcizarl, or the post of a commander of one thousand horse, and was 
in the following year appointed Diwan of the Province of DihlL Fayzl's 
rank was much lower ; he was only a commander of Four Himdred. But 
he did not care for further promotion. Devoted to the muse, he found 
in the appointment as Poet Laureate, with which Akbar honoured 
him in the end of 1588, that satisfaction which no political office, how- 
ever high, would have given him. Though the emperor did not pay much 
attention to poetry, his appreciation of Fayzfs genius was but just ; 
for after Amir Khusraw of Dihll, Muhammadan India has seen no greater 
poet than FayzL^ 

In the end of 1589, Abu‘l-Fazl lost his mother, to whose memory he 
has devoted a page in the Akhamdma. The emperor, in order to console 
him, paid him a visit, and said to him, If the people of this Avorld lived 
for ever and did not only once die, kind friends would not be required to 
direct their hearts to trust in God and resignation to His will ; but no 
one lives long in the caravanserai of the world, and hence the afflicted 
do well to accept consolation.” ^ 

Religious matters had in the meantime rapidly advanced. Akbar 
had founded a new refigion, the Din-i Ilahi, or the Divine Faith ”, the 
chief feature of which, in accordance with Shayldi Mubarak’s document 
mentioned above, consisted in behef in one God and in Akbar as His 
viceregent (MmUfa) on earth. The Islamitic prayers were abolished at 
court, and the worship of the elect ” was based on that of the Parsis and 
partly on the ceremonial of the Hindus. The new era (tdrVch-ildhi), 
which was introduced in all government records, as also the feasts observed 
by the emperor, were entirely ParsL The Muhammadan grandees 
at court showed but little resistance ; they looked with more anxiety on 
the elevation of Hindu courtiers than on Akbar ’s religious innovations, 
which after all, affected but a few. But their feeling against Abu’l-Fazl 
was very marked, and they often advised the emperor to send him to the 
Daldiin hojung that some mismanagement in war or in administration 
would lessen his influence at court. Prince Salim (Jahangir) also belonged 
to the dissatisfied, and his dislike to Abu’l-Fazl, as we shall see below, 
became gradually so deep-rooted, that he looked upon him as the chief 
obstacle to the execution of his wild plans. An unexpected visit to 
Abu'1-Fazl gave him an excellent opportunity to charge him with 


^ For his works, vide p. 16 i. 
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duplicity. On entering the house, he found forty WTiters busy in copying 
commentaries to the Qur*’an. Ordering them to follow him at once, he 
took them to the emperor, and showing him the copies he said, What 
Abud-Fazl teaches me is very different from what he practises in his 
house.” The incident is said to have produced a temporary estrange- 
ment between Akbar and Abu'l-FazL A similar, but less credible, story 
is told by the author of the Zahhlrat'^l-KJiaicdnln. He says that Abul-Fazl 
repented of his apostacy from Islam, and used at night to visit incognito 
the houses of dervishes, and, giving them gold muhurs, requested them 
“ to pray for the stability of Abixd-Fazl’s faith ”, sighing at the same 
time and striking his knees and exclaiming, “ A\Tiat shall I do ? ” And 
just as V, Titers on the history of literature have tried to save Fayzl 
from apostacy and consequent damnation, by representing that before 
liis death he had praised the Prophet, so have other authors succeeded 
in finding for Abu'l-Fazl a place in Paradise ; for it is related in several 
books that Shah Abu d-Ma^’ali Qadiri of Labor, a man of saintly renown,^ 
once expressed his disapproval of Abu T-FazTs words and deeds. But 
at night, so runs the story, he saw in his dream that Abu' 1-Fazl came to 
a meeting held by the Prophet in Paradise ; and when the Prophet saw 
him enter, he asked him to sit down, and said, “ This man did for some 
time during his life evil deeds, but one of his books commences with 
the words, ‘ 0 God, reward the good for the sake of their righteousness, 
and help the wicked for the sake of thy love,’ and these words have 
saved him." The last two stories flatter, in all probability, the con- 
sciences of pious Sunnis ; but the first, if true, detracts in no way from 
that consistency of opinion and uniform philosophic conviction which 
pervades Abu l-Fazls works ; and though his heart found in pure deism 
and religious philosophy more comfort and more elements of harmony 
than in the casuistry of the Mullas, his mind from early youth had been 
so accustomed to hard literary work, that it was perfectly natural for him, 
even after his rejection of Islam to continue his studies of the Qur^an, 
because the highest dialectical lore and the deepest philological research 
of Muhammadan literature have for centuries been concentrated on the 
explanation of the holy book. 

To this period also belong the literary undertakings which were 
commenced under the auspices of the Emperor himself. Abu d-FazI, 
Fayzi, and scholars as Bada.onT, Naqib Khan, Shayl* Sultan, H§jr 
Ibrahim, Shay^ Munawwar and others, were engaged in historical and 

‘ Bom A.H. 960 : died at Labor, 1024. Khazlnat**- *UAsfiya, p. 139. 
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scientific compilations and in translations from the Sanskrit or Hindi into 
Persian.^ Fayzi took the Lilawati, a well-known book on mathematics, 
and Abu '1-Fazl translated the Kallla Damna under the title of ^ Aijdr 
Danish from Arabic into Persian. He also took a part in the translation 
of the Mahdbhdrat, and in the composition of the Tdnl^-i Alft, the 
“ History of the Millennium The last-mentioned work, curious to 
say, has an intimate connexion with the Mahdawi movement, of which 
particulars have been given above. Although from the time of Shayl^ 
^Ala.i's death, the disciples of the millennium had to suffer persecution, 
and movement to ail appearances had died out, the idea of a restorer of 
the millennium was revived during the discussions in Fathpur Sikri 
and by the teachings of men of 8harif-i Amulfs stamp, ^ with this 
important modification, that Akbar himself was pointed to as the Lord 
of the Age through whom faded Islam was to come to an end. This 
new feature had Akbar's full approval, and exercised the greatest influence 
on the progress of his religious opinions. The Tdrll^-i Alfi, therefore, 
was to represent Islam as a thing of the past : it had existed a thousand 
years, and had done its work. The early history, to the vexation 
of the Sunnis, was related from a Shl^ah point of view, and worse still, 
the chronology had been changed, inasmuch as the death of the Prophet 
had been made the starting point, not the Jiijra, or flight, of the Prophet 
from Makka to Madina. 

Towards the middle of a.h. 1000 (beginning of a.d. 1592), Akbar 
promoted Abu ‘l-Fazl to the post of Duhazarl. or commander of two 
thousand horse. Abu '1-Fazl now belonged to the great Amirs {umard-fji 
kihdr) at court. As before, he remained in immediate attendance on 
the emperor. In the same year, Fayzi was sent to the Daldiin as Akbar's 
ambassador to Burhan^ d-Mulk, and to Raja ^All Khan of Khandesh, 
Vvho had sent his daughter to Prince Salim. Fayzi returned after an 
absence of more than sixteen months. 

Shaykh Mubarak, who after the publication of his famous document 
had all but retired from the world, died in the following year at Labor 
(Sunday, 17th Zl Qa*^da, 1001, or 4th September, 1593). He had reached 


i Vide pp. 110, 111. 

Paco , 102 . We hear the last of the Mahdawi movement in 1628 , at the accession 
of Shahjahkn. Akbar was dead and had not restored the Millennium ; during Jahangir’s 
reicri, especially in the >>eginninsr, the court wa-s indifferent to religion, and the king 
retained tiie ceremony of sijday or prostration, which Muhammadans believe to be due to 
(iod alone. But JShahjahan, on his accession, restored many Muhammadan rites that had 
fallen in abeyance at court : and as he was born in a.h. PMH). he was now pointed to as 
the real restorer. Since that time the movement has found no disciples. 
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the age of 90, and had occupied himself in the last years of his life with 
the compilation in four volumes of a gigantic commentary to the Qur^an, 
to which he had given the title of Manha^'^^ Nafdiis^^l-^Ui/un, He com- 
pleted it, in spite of failing eyesight, a short time before his death. 

The historian Bada,om speaks of him as follows : — 

ShaylA Mubarak belonged to the most distinguished men of learning 
of the present age. In practical wisdom, piety, and trust in God, he stood 
high among the people of his time. In early life he practised rigorous 
asceticism ; in fact, he was so strict in his views regarding what is lawful 
and imlawful, that if any one, for example, came to a prayer meeting 
with a gold ring on his finger, or dressed in silk, or with red stockings on 
his feet, or red or yellow coloured clothes on him, he would order the 
offending articles to be removed. In legal decisions, he was so severe as 
to maintain that for every hurt exceeding a simple kick, death was the 
proper punishment. If he accidentally heard music while walking on 
the street, he ran away, but in course of time he became, from divine 
zeal, so enamoured of music, that he could not exist without listening to 
some voice or melody. In short, he passed through rather opposite 
modes of thought and ways of life. At the time of the Af^an rule, he 
frequented Shayl^ ^Ala,rs fraternity ; in the beginning of His Majesty's 
reign, when the Naqshbandis had the upper hand, he settled matters 
with that sect ; afterwards he was attached to the Hamadani school, 
and lastly, when the Shi^ahs monopolized the court, he talked according 
to their fashion. Men speak according to the measure of their under- 
standing " — to change was his way, and the rest you know. But withal 
he was constantly engaged in teaching the religious sciences. Prosody 
also, the art of composing riddles, and other branches, he understood 
well ; and in mystic philosophy he was, unlike the learned of Hindustan, 
a perfect master. He knew ShatibI ^ by heart, explained him properly, 
and also knew how to read the Qur^an in the ten different modes. He did 
not go to the palaces of the kings, but he was a most agreeable com- 
panion and full of anecdote. Towards the end of his life, when his 
eyesight was impaired, he gave up reading and lived in seclusion. The 
commentary to the Qur*’an which he composed, resembles the Tafsir-i 
Kahlr (the ‘‘ Great Commentary and consists of foin* thick volumes, 
and is entitled Mnmha^^*^ ^Nafdis^*' It is rather extraordinary 

that there is a passage in the preface in which he seems to point to himself 


* A HTitcr on * Tajwid ’ , the art of reading the Qur*’an correctly ". 
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as the renovator of the new century.^ We know what this renovating ” 
means. About the time he finished his work he wisely committed the 
Farizi Ode (in t) which consists of seven hundred verses, and the Ode 
Barda, the Ode by Ka^b ibn Zubciyr. and other Odes to memory, and 
recited them as daily homilies, till on the 17th Zi Qa^da, 1001, he left this 
world at Labor for the judgment-seat of God. 

I have known no man of more comprehensive learning : but alas ! 
under the mantle of a dervish there was such a wicked love of worldly 
preferment, that he left no tittle of our religion in peace. When I was 
young, I studied at ilgra for several years in his company. He is indeed 
a man of merit ; but he committed worldly and irreligious deeds, plunged 
into lust of possession and rank, was timeserving, practised deceit and 
falsehood, and went so far in twisting religious truth, that nothing of 
his former merit remains. Say, either I am in the correct path or in 
clear error, or you (Qur*'an, xxxiv, 23). Further, it is a common saying 
that the son brings the curse on the head of his father ; hence people 
have gone beyond Yazid and say, Curse on ^ azld,“ and on his 
father, too." 

Two years after Shay Mi Mubarak's death, Abu 1-Fazl also lost his 
brother Fayzl, who died at the age of 50, after an illness of six months 
on the 10th Safar, 1004 (5th October, 1595). When in his last moments, 
Akbar visited him at midnight, and seeing that he could no longer 
speak, he gently raised his head and said to him, ‘‘ ShayMi Jio, I have 
brought Hakim ^Ali with me, will you not speak to me ? ’ But getting 
no reply, the emperor in his grief threw his turban to the ground, and 
wept loud ; and after trying to console Abu 1-Fazl, he went away.^ 
How deeply Abu 1-Fazl loved his elder brother, is evident from the 
numerous passages in the Akharnama and the in which he speaks 
of him, and nothing is more touching than the lines with which he prefaces 
the selections in the A^hi made by him from his brother s poems. The 
gems of thought in his poems will never be forgotten. Should leisure 
permit and my heart turn to worldly occupations, I would collect some 


1 Bada,oni says in his Xnjdt^ 'r-ra^hJd that* Jala^ d-Din SuyuH, in his time the most 
universal scholar of all Arabia, pointed likewise to himself as the renovator of the tent 

century. . u 4 ^ i . 

Husayn, in whose remembrance the Muharram lamentations are chanted, 
murdered bv Yazid; hence the latter is generally called Y<iztdymal^uny**\&z\d, the 
accursed Bada,oni here calls Abu '1-Fazl Yazid. Poor Bada,onT had only i 

big^as which Akbar had given him rent-free, but his school fellow lazid Abu 1-xaz 
was a commander of two thousand and the friend of the emperor. 

3 Bada,om, ii, 406. 
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of the excellent writings of this unrivalled author of the age, and gather, 
with the eye of a jealous critic, yet with the hand of a friend, some of 
his poems. But now it is brotherly love alone, which does not travel 
along the road of critical nicety, that commands me to write down 
some of his verses.*’ Abu ‘bFazl, notwithstanding his onerous duties, 
kept his promise, and two years after the death of his brother, he collected 
the stray leaves of Fayzfs Markiz'^ 7-A^7?w, not to mention the numerous 
extracts which he has preserved in the Akharndma. 

It was about the same time that Abii ‘1-Fazl was promoted to the 
post of a Commander of two thousand and five hundred horse. Under 
this rank he has entered his own name in the list of grandees in the 
Akharl, which work he completed in the same year when he 
collected his brother's literary remains (1596-7). 

In the following year, the forty-third of Akbar's reign, Abu 'l-Fazl 
went for the first time on active service. Sultan Murad had not managed 
matters well in the Dalkin, and Akbar now dispatched Abu ’1-Fazl 
with orders to return with the Prince, wkose excessive drinking caused 
the emperor much anxiety, provided the officers of the imperial camp 
made themselves responsible to guard the conquered territory. If the 
officers w^ere disinclined to guarantee a faithful conduct of the w^ar, 
he w’as to see the Prince off, and take command with Shahru]ffi Mirza. 
The w^ars in the Daldiin , from their first commencement under Prince 
Murad and the Khan Kh anan. are marked by a most astounding duplicity 
on the part of the imperial officers, and thousands of men and immense 
stores were sacriliced, especially during the reign of Jahangir, by 
treacherous and intriguing generals. In fact, the Khan Khanan himself 
was the most untrustw^orthy imperial officer. Abii l-Fazl's successes, 
therefore, w^ere chiefly due to the honesty and loyalty with wffiich he 
conducted operations. M hen he arrived at Burhanpur, he received 
an invitation from Bahadur Kh an, king of Kh andesh whose brother 
had married Abti l-Fazl s sister. He consented to come on one condition, 
namely , that Bahadur Kh an should vigorously assist him. and thus aid 
the cause of the emperor. Bahadur was not inclined to aid the imperiaKsts 
in their wars with the Dalffiin, but he sent Abu i-Fazl rich presents, 
hoping that by this means he would escape the penalty of his refusal. 
Abu 1-Fazl, however, was not the man to be bribed. “ I have made a 
vow, he said in returning the presents, not to accept presents till 
four conditions are fulfilled — (1) friendship ; (2) that I should not value 
the gift too high ; (3) that I should not have been anxious to get a 
present ; and (4) necessity to accept it. Now supposing that the first 


three are applicable to the present case, the favour of the emperor has 
extinguished every desire in me of accepting gifts from others.” 

Prince ]Murad had in the meantime retreated from Ahmadnagar to 
Ilichpur, and as the death of his infant son Mirza Kustam made him 
melancholy, he continued to drink, though dangerously ill with delirium 
tremens. When informed of Abu ‘l-Fazl's mission, he returned at once 
towards Ahmadnagar, in order to have a pretext for not going back to his 
father, and he had come to the banks of the Purnad twenty kos from 
Dawlatabad, when death overtook him. Abu 'i-Fazl arrived the same 
day, and found the camp in the utmost confusion. Each commander 
recommended immediate return ; but Abu d-Fazl said that he was deter- 
mined to march on ; the enemy was near, the country was foreign 
ground, and this was no time for returning, but for fighting. Several 
of the commanders refused to march on, and returned ; but Abu l-Fazl, 
nothing daunted, after a delay of a few days, moved forward, humoured 
the ofiS-cers, and supplied in a short time all wants. Carefully garrisoning 
the country, he managed to occupy and guard the conquered districts 
with the exception of Nasik, which lay too far to the west. But he sent 
detachments against several forts, and conquered Baitala, Taltum, and 
Satonda. His headquarters were on the Godawari. He next entered 
into an agreement with Chand Bibi, that, after punishing Abhang Khan 
HabshL who was at war with her, she should accept Janir as fief and 
give up the fort of Ahmadnagar. 

Akbar had in the meantime gone to Ujjain. The Dakhin operations 
had also become more complicated by the refusal of Bahadur Khan 
to pay his respects to Prince Danyal, and war with Khandesh had been 
determined on. Akbar resolved to march on Asir, Bahadur Khan's 
stronghold, and appointed Prince Danyal to take command at Ahmad- 
nagar. Daily rd sent immediate instructions to Abu l-Fazl to cease 
all operations, as he wished to take Ahmadnagar personally. When 
the Prince therefore left Burhanpur, Abu ' l-Fazl at Akbar 's request, 
left Mirza Shahrul^, Mir Murtaza, and Khwaja Abu '1-Hasan in charge 
of his corps, and hastened to meet the emperor. On the 14th Ramazan, 
1008 (beginning of the 44th year of Akbar 's reign), he met Akbar at 
Khargo, near Bilagarh. The emperor received him with the following 
verse — 


^ The southern Puma is meant. The northern Puma fiows into the Tapti in Khan- 
desh ; whilst the southern Purnii, with the Dudna. flows into the Godawari. Prince Murad 
had gone from Ilichpur to Narnala. and from thei^ to Shahpur, which he had built 
about eight miles south of Baiapur. It is now in ruins. 
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Sereiie is the night and pleasant is the moonlight, I wish to talk to thee 


on many a subject, 

and promoted him for his excellent management to a command of 
four thousand. The imperial army now marched on Aslr and com- 
menced the siege.^ One day, Abu ‘1-Fazl inspected some of his trenches, 
when one of the besieged, who had deserted to Akbar’s camp, offered 
to show him a way by which the Imperialists might get over the wall 
of the Malai Fort, an important fortification below Aslrgarh itself. Half 
way up the mountain, to the west and slightly to the north, were two 
renowned outworks, called the Malai and Antar Malai, which had to be 
conquered before Asir itself could be reached ; and between the north- 
west and north, there was another bastion called Chuna Malai. A portion 
of its wall was not finished. From east to south-west there were hills, 
and in the south was a high mountain called Korhia. A hill in the south- 
west, called Sapan, was occupied by the Imperialists. Abu T-Fazl 
determined on availing himself of the information given by the deserter, 
and selected a detachment to follow him. Giving orders to the officer 
commanding the trench to listen for the sound of the trumpets and 
bugles, when he was to hasten to his assistance with ladders, he vrent 
in the dark of night, whilst it was raining, with his selected men on 
Mount Sapan, and sent a few of his men under Qara Beg along the road 
that had been pointed out to him. They advanced, broke open a gate 
of Malai Fort, and sounded the bugle. The besieged rose up to oppose 
them, and Abu d-Fazl hastened to his men and joined them at break 
of day when the besieged withdrew in confusion to Aslr. On the same 


^ “ Akhar had no sooner crossed the Xerebada ^Xarbada), when Radzia Bador-xa 
(Raja Bahadur Shah) who had possession of the fortress of Hasser (Asir) fortified the 
same against the king, and collected provisions from the neighbourhood- The king, 
thinkina it dangerous to leave this fortress in his rear, considered how it might be captured. 
This fortress has three castles, of which the first is called Cho-Tzanin^ the second Commer- 
ghar ; and the third is placed on the very summit of the hill, so that it is a conspicuous 
object at the distance of six coss. The king with no delay surrounded it on all sides ; and 
so energetically pressed the siese night and day, that at the end of six months it was on 
the point of being captured. Bador-xa however perceiving his danger, having obtained 
a pledge that his life and property should be safe, came as suppliant to the king and 

surrendered himself Whilst the king was at this place, Abdul Fazel(Abu '1-Fazl) 

came to him, and so worked upon his mind, that he fully determined to set out for the 
war in the Deccan. ’’ From Professor Lethbridge’s F ragmeni of Indian History, translated 
from De Laet’s Ivdin Vera, and published in the Calcutta Review for 1873. 

De Laet is wrong in a few minor details. I cannot identify the name Cho-Tzanin. 
** Commerghar ” is the Persian “ Kamargah ”, “the middle of a mountain.” The names 
of Fort Chunah Malai and of Mount Korhiah are doubtful, the MSS. having Khwaja Malai 
and Korthah. Kortah, Kodhiah, and similar variations. 

Vide also. Gazetteer, Central Provinces, p. 8. 
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day, other detachments of the army occupied Chuna Malai and Mount 
Korhia, and Bahiidur Khan, unable to resist longer, sued for pardon 
(1009). Prince Danyfd, who had in the meantime conquered Ahmad- 
nagar,^ now joined his father at Asir. 

About this time disturbances broke out in the Dakhin, caused by 
Raju Manna, and a party set up the son of ^All Shah as king. As the 
latter found numerous adherents, the Khan Khanan was ordered to march 
against him, and Abu d-Fa^l was sent to Nasik ; but a short time after- 
wards, he was told to join the Khan Khanan. Akbar returned, in the 46th 
year, to Agra, leaving Prince Danya 1 in Burhanpur. Abu ‘1-Fazl had no 
easy life in the Dakhin. The Khan Khanan stood idle at Ahmadnagar, 
because he was disinclined to fight, and left the operations to Abu 1-Fazl, 
who looked upon him as a traitor. Abu 1-Fazl vigorously pushed on 
operations, ably assisted by his son ^Abd^ r-Eahman. After coming 
to terms with the son of ^Ali Shah, he attacked Eaju Manna, recovered 
Jalnapur and the surrounding district, and inflicted several defeats on 
him. Manna found a temporary asylum in Dawlatabad, and in a subse- 
quent engagement he was nearly captured. 

As earlv as during the siege of AsIr, Prince Salim, who had been 
sent against the Eana of Udaipur, had rebelled against his father, and had 
move(l to Ilahabad, where he had assumed the title of king. Though 
on Akbar's return from Burhanpur a reconciliation had been eflected, 
the prince, in the forty-seventh year, showed again signs of rebellion, 
and as many of Akbar's best officers appeared to favour Salim, the 
emperor recalled Abu 1-Fazl, the only trustworthy servant he had. As 
his presence at Court was mgently required, Akbar sent him orders to 
leave the troops of his contingent in the Dakhin. Putting his son ‘>Abd^ 
'r-Kahman in charge of his corps, Abu 1-Fazl set out for Agra, accom- 
panied by a few men only. Salim, who looked upon him with little con- 
cealed hatred, thought Abu 'l-FazFs journey improtected, as he was, 
an excellent opportimity to get rid of him. He, therefore, persuaded 
Raja Bir Singh, a Bundela chief of Urcha (Udchha).^ through whose 
territory Abu 1-Fazl was likely to pass, to lie in wait for him and kill 
him. Bir Singh, who was in disgrace at Court, eagerly seized the oppor- 
tunity of pleasing the Prince, who no doubt would substantially reiJvard 
him on his accession, and posted a large body of horse and foot near 
Xarwar. AVhen arrived at Ujjain, Abu 1-Fazl was warned of Salim's 

' Amonf; the plunder taken at Ahmadnagar was a splendid 
having on liis death lapsed to the state, had been incorporated with the Imperia i 

* Vide p. 54b. 
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intention, and his men tried to persuade him to go via Ghatl Chanda ; 
but Abu ‘1-Fazl said that thieves and robbers had no power to stop him 
on his way to Court. He, therefore, continued his journey towards Xarwar. 
On Friday, the 4th Rabi^ I, 1011 {12th August, 1G02), at a distance of 
about half a kos from Saray Bar, which lies six kos from Xarwar, Bir 
Singh's men came in sight. The few men that Abu 'l-Fazl had with him 
strongly advised him to avoid a fight, and an old servant, Gadaa Khan, 
Af^an. told him quickly to retreat to Antrl, which was three kos distant, 
as Ray Rayan and Suraj Singh were stationed there with three thousand 
Imperial horse ; he might first join them, and then punish Bir Singh. 
But Abu l“Fazl thought it a disgrace to fly. He defended himself bravely ; 
but in a short time he was surrounded and, pierced by the lance of a 
trooper, he fell dead to the ground. Bir Singh cut ofl Abu T-FazTshead, 
and sent it to Salim in Ilahabad, who, it is said, had it thrown into an 
unworthy place ”, where it lay for a long time. 

The Dutch traveller De Laet gives the following account of Abu 
T-Fazl's death : — ^ 

Salim returned to Halebassa (Ilahbas, the old form of Ilahabad), and 
began to coin gold and silver money in his own name, which he even sent 
to his father, to irritate him the more. The king, enraged at this, wTote an 
account of all that had happened to Abu T-Fazl, who bade the king be 
of good courage, for he would come to him as quickly as possible ; and 
added that his son should be brought boimd to him, either by fair means 
or by foul. Accordingly, a little afterwards, having obtained leave of 
absence from Daniel Xa (Danyal Shah), he took to the road with about 
two or three himdred horsemen, leaving orders for his baggage to follow 
him. Xa-Selim, to whom all these things were known, recalling how hostile 
Fazl had always been towards him, and hence justly fearing that his 
father would be more exasperated than ever against him, judged it best 
to intercept him on his journey. So he begged Radzia Bertzingh Bondela, 
who lived in his province of Osseen (Ujjain), to lie in wait for Fazl near 
Soor (Xarwar 1) and Gualer (Gwaliyar) and to send his head to him, promis- 
ing that he would be mindful of so great a benefit, and would give him 
the command of five thousand cavalry. The Radzia consented, and 
waited with a thousand cavalry and three thousand infantry about three 
or four coss from Gualer, having sent out scouts into the neighbouring 


^ From Professor E. Lethbridge's Fragment of Indian History^*, Calcutta Review 

is7:l 

The place near which Abu LFazl was killed, is caUed in the MSS. Sarai Bar, 

De Laet's Soor appears to be a bad reading for Narwar. ^ 
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villages, to give him early warning of the approach of Fazl. Accordingly 
when the latter, ignorant of the ambuscade, had come as far as Collebaga 
(Kalaba^). and was going towards Soor, Radzia Bertzingh and his 
[ohowers foil upon him on all sides. Fazl and his horsemen fought bravely, 
but being over])Owered hy numbers, they were gradually worn out. Fazl 
himself, having received twelve wounds in the fight, was pointed out by 
a captive slave under a neighbouring tree, and was taken and beheaded. 
His head was sent to the prince, who was greatly pleased/* 

Prince Salim, with that selfish nonchalance and utter indifference 
that distinguished him throughout life, openly confesses in his Memoirs 
that he brought about Abu 'FFazl's murder, because he was his enemy, 
and with a naivete exclusively his own, represents himself as a dutiful 
son who through the wickedness of others had been deprived of his 
father's love. He says : — 

“ On my accession, I promoted Raja Bir Singh, a Bundela Rajput, 
to a command of three thousand. He is one of my favourites, and he is 
eertaiiil}' tlistinguished among his equals for his bravery, good character, 
and straightforwardness, ^ly reason for promoting him was thi^. Towards 
the end of my father's reign, Shayl^ Abu 'i-Fazl, a Hindustani Shayl^ 
by birth, who was well known for his learning and wisdom, and who had 
externally ornamented himself with the jewel of loyalty, though he sold 
himself at a high price to my father, had been called from the Dakhin. 
Ho was no friend of mine, and damaged openly and secretly my reputation. 
Now about that time, evibminded and mischievous men had made my 
father very angry with me, and I knew that if Abu 'l-Fazl were to come 
back to C^ourt, I would have been deprived of every chance to effect a 
reconciliation. As he had to pass on his way through the territory of 
Bir Singh Bundela, who at that time had rebelled against the emperor, 
I sent a message to the latter to say that, if he would waylay Abu l-Fazl 
and kill him, I would richly reward him. Heaven favoured him, and 
wlien Abu l-Fazl j)assed through his land, he stopped him on his way, 
disjicrsed after a short fight his men, and killed him, and sent his head 
to me at Ilahabacl. Although my father was at first much vexed, Abu 
l-Fazl's death produced one good result : I could now without further 
annoyance go to my father, and his bad opinion of me gradually wore 
away," 

At another place in his “ Memoirs ” when alluding to the murder, 
he says, as if an afterthought had occurred to him, that he ordered 
Bir Singh to kill Abu 'l-Fazl because he had been the enemy of the 
Prophet 

d 
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Wlien tlie news of Abu 'l-Fazl’s death reached court, no one had 
the coiuage to break it to the emperor. According to an old custom 
observed ])y Timur's descendants, the death of a prince was not in plain 
words mentioned to the reigning emperor, but the prince’s vakil pre- 
sented himself before the throne with a blue handkerchief round his 
wrist ; and as no one else would come forward to inform Akbar of the 
death of his friend, Abu 'l-Fazhs vakil presented himself with a blue 
handkerchief before the throne. Akbar bewailed Abu ‘l-Fazl’s death 
more than that of his son ; for several days he would see no one, and after 
inquiring into the circumstances he exclaimed, “ If Salim wished to be 
emperor, he might have killed me and spared Abu ’1-Fazl,” and then 
recited the following verse . 

^ J U U 

My Shaykh in his zeal hastened to meet me. 

He wished to kiss my feet, and gave up his life. 

Akbar, in order to punish Bir Singh, sent a detachment under Patr 
Das and Raj Singh ^ to Udcha. They defeated the Bundela chief in 
several engagements, drove him from Bhander and shut him up in 
Irich. When the siege had progressed and a breach was made in the 
wall, Bir Singh escaped by one of Raj Singh’s trenches, and withdrew to 
the jungles closely pursued by Patr Das. As it seemed hopeless to catch 
him, Akbar called Patr Das to Court ; but ordered the officers stationed 
about Uclcha to kill the rebel wffierever he showed himself. In the 
beginning of the last year of Akbar’s reign, Bir Singh was once surprised 
by Raja Raj Singh, who cut down a good number of his followers. Bir 
Singh himself was wounded and had a narrow escape. But the emperor’s 
death, which not long afterwards took place, relieved Bir Singh of all 
fears. He boldly presented himself at Jahangir’s Court, and received 
Udcha and a command of three thousand horse as his reward. 

“ It has often been asserted,’’ says the author of the Ma^dsir^ 'l~Umard, 
that Abu ’1-Fazl was an infidel. Some say he was a Hindu, or a fire- 
worshipper, or a free-thinker, and some go still further and call him 
an atheist ; but others pass a juster sentence, and say that he was a 
pantheist, and that, jike other Sufis, he claimed for himself a position 
above the huv of the Prophet. There is no doubt that he w^as a man 
of lofty character, 2 and desired to live at peace with all men. He never 


1 Pages 523 and 501+. 

2 I may remark here that Abu I-Fazl never accepted a title. 
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said anything improper. Abuse, stoppages of wages, fines, absence 
on the part of his servants, did not exist in his household. If he appointed 
a man, whom he afterwards found to be useless, he did not remove him, 
but kept him on as long as he could ; for he used to say that, if he dis- 
missed him, people would accuse him of want of penetration in having 
appointed an unsuitable agent. On the day when the sun entered 
Aries, he inspected his whole household and took stock, keeping the 
inventory with himself, and burning last year's books. He also gave his 
whole wardrobe to his servants, with the exception of his trousers, which 
were burnt in his presence. 

“ He had an extraordinary appetite. It is said, that exclusive of 
water and fuel, he consumed daily twenty-two sers of food. His son 
‘'Abd^ r-Eahman used to sit at table as safarchi ^ (head butler) ; the 
superintendent of the kitchen, who was a Muhammadan, was also in 
attendance and both watched to see whether Abu ’1-Fazl would eat twice 
of one and the same dish. If he did, the dish was sent up again the 
next day. If anything appeared tasteless, Abu '1-Fazl gave it to his son 
to taste, and he to the superintendent, but no word was said about it. 
When Abu '1-Fazl was in the Dakhin, his table luxury exceeded all belief. 
In an immense tent {ckihilrdwatT) one thousand rich dishes were daily 
served up and distributed among the Amirs ; and near it another large 
tent was pitched for all-comers to dine, whether rich or poor, and 
was cooked all day and was served out to any one that applied for it.” 

“Asa writer, Abu d-Fazl stands imri vailed. His style is grand and is 
free from the technicalities and flimsy prettiness of other Munshls ^ ; and 
the force of his words, the structure of his sentences, the suitableness of 
his compounds, and the elegance of his periods, are such that it would be 
difficult for any one to imitate them.” 

It is almost useless to add to this encomium bestowed on Abu l-Fazl’s 
style. ^Abd^ dlah, king of Bul^ara, said that he was more afraid of 
Abu d-Fazhs pen than of Akbar s arrow. Everywhere in India he is 
known as “ the great MunshI ”. His letters are studied in all Madrasas, 
and though a beginner may find them difficult and perplexing, they are 
perfect models. But a great familiarity, not only with the Persian 
language, but also with Abu d-Fazl’s style, is required to make the reading 
of any of his works a pleasure. His composition stands unique, and though 
everywhere studied, he cannot be, and has not been, imitated. The writers 


[1 Sufra-chu—V.] 

* This is also the opinion of the author of the Haft Iqlim. 
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after him write in the style of the Padishahnama, the ^ Alamara Sikandarl 
or in the still more turgid manner of the ^Alamglrnama, the Ruq^at 
Bedil, and other standard works on Insha. 

A praiseworthy feature of Abu 'l-Fazl’s works lies in the purity of 
their contents. Those who are acquainted with Eastern literature will 
know what this means. I have come across no passage where woman 
is lightly spoken of, or where immorality is passed over with indifierence. 
Of his love of truth and the nobility of his sentiments ^ I have spoken 
in the Preface. 


Abu T-Fazl's influence on his age was immense. It may be that he 
and Fayzi led Akbar’s mind away from Islam and the Prophet — this 
charge is brought against them by every Muhammadan writer ; but 
Abu 'l-Fazl also led his sovereign to a true appreciation of his duties, 
and from the moment that he entered Court, the problem of successfully 
ruling over mixed races, which Islam in but few other countries had 
to solve, was carefully considered, and the policy of toleration was the 
result. If Akbar felt the necessity of this new law, Abu T-Fazl enunciated 
it and fought for it with his pen, and if the Khan Khanans gained the 
victories, the new policy reconciled the people to the foreign rule ; and 
whilst Akbar’s apostacy from Islam is all but forgotten, no emperor of 
the Mu^ul dynasty has come nearer to the ideal of a father of the people 
than he. The reversion, on the other hand, in later times to the policy 
of religious intoleration, whilst it has surrounded in the eyes of the 
Moslems the memory of Awrangzib with the halo of sanctity and still 
inclines the pious to utter a llak-hu (May God have mercy on 

him !) when his name is mentioned, was also the beginning of the breaking 
up of the empire. 

Having elsewhere given numerous extracts from Bada.onI to show 
that Akbar’s courtiers ascribed his apostacy from Islam to Favzl and 
Abu T-Fazl, I need not quote other works, and will merely allude to a 
couplet by *^Urfi ^ from one of his Odes in which he praises the Prophet — 






O Prophet, protect the Joseph of my soul (i.e. my soul) from the harm 


of the brothers ; for they are ungenerous and envious, and deceive me 


like evil sprites and lead me wolf -like to the well (of unbelief). 


^ Let the readcr_ consult Gladwin’s rendering of Abu 'l-Fazl's introduction to the 
fourth book of the Gladwin's ii, pp. 285-91. The passage is ant i-Islamitic. 

2 For <JCrfI vide p. 639. The metre of the couplet is Long HamaL 
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The commentators nnanimously explain this passage as an allusion 
to the brothers Fayzi and Abu d-Fazl. I may also cite the Tarikh of 
Abu l-Fazhs death, which the Klian-i A^zam Mirza Koka is saidtohaye 
made : — 



The wonderful sword of God’s prophet cut off the head of the rebel. ^ 

But Abu d-Fazl appeared to him in a dream and said, The date of 
my death lies in the words ‘‘ The slaye Abu ‘1-Fazl " — 

which likewise giyes a.h. 1011. 

Abu d-FazFs works are the following : — 

(1) The Akharndma with the Ahharl, its taird volume. The 

A^inA Akharl was completed in the 42nd year of Akbar's reign ; only 
a slight addition to it was made in the 43rd year on account of the 
conquest of Barar (a.d. 1596-7). The contents of the Akharndma have 
been detailed in the Preface. The second volume contains an account 
of the first forty-six years of Akbar's reign. ^ There exists a continuation 
up to the end of Akbar's reign by ^InayaP^ dlah Muhibb ^’All. Thus at 
least the continuator is called in two MSS. that I have seen. Elphinstone 
says that the name of the continuator is Muhammad Salia, which seems 
to be a corruption of Muhammad Salih. 

(2) The Maktuhdt-i ^AJIdml, also called Inshd~yi Ahu I-Fad. This 
book contains letters ynitten by Abu 4-Fazl to kings and chiefs. Among 
them are the interesting letters written to the Portuguese priests, and 
to ‘^Abd’^ 'llah of Buldiara, in reply to his question whether Akbar had 
renounced Islam. Besides, there are prefaces and reviews, a valuable 
essay on the progress of the art of wilting, portions of which are given 
in the Ain, etc. The collection was made after Abu l-Fazl s death 
bv ^’Abd^ 's-Samad, son of Afzal Muhammad, who says that he was a 
son of Abu 'l-Fazl's sister and also his son-in-law. The book, as above 
remarked, is frequently read in Madrasas, and there exist many litho- 
graphed editions. In all of them, the contents constitute three books ; 
but Amir Haydar Husatml of Bilgram says in the preface to his S(iivdnAi-i 
Akbar J ^ that he had a collection of four books, remarking at the same 


^ The word bn<j]n, a rebel, ha<? the niimericai value of 1013 ; but the liead (of the 

word, the letter is cut off ; hence 1013 - 2 = 1011, the year of the Hijra in which Abu 
'1-Fazl was murdered. The metre of the hemistich is Lonjx Ramal, 

^ The 46th year lasted from the 15th Ramazan, 1000, to 26th Ramazan, 1010, i.e. to 
about five months before Abu 'I-Fazi’s death. 

® Regarding this valuable work, vide p. 331. note. 


time that MSS. of the fourtli are very rare. It looks, indeed, as if Annr 
Haydar’s copy was unique. 

(3) The ^Aydr Danish,'^ which is mentioned on p. 112. 

Besides, I have seen in different books that Abu ’1-Fazl also VTote a 
Risdlayi Muyidjdt^ or Treatise of Prayers’*; a Jdmi^^ 'l-lughdt, a 
lexicographical work ; and a KosJikoL The last word means a ‘‘ beggar's 
cup ”, or rather the small basket or bowl in which beggars in the East 
collect rice, dates, etc., given as alms, and hence the term is often applied 
to collections of anecdotes or short stories. But I have seen no copies of 
these works. It was also mentioned above that Abu T-Fazl presented, 
on his introduction at Court, two commentaries, of which no MSS. seem 
to exist at present. Xor need I again refer to the part which he took in 
the translations from Sanskrit and the compilation of the Tdrlkh-i Alfi, 

The Durar^ H-3Ianskur, a modern Tazkira by Muhanamad *^Askari 
Husayni of Bilgram, selects the following inscription written by 
Abu T-Fazl for a temple in Kashmir ^ as a specimen both of Abu T-FazFs 
writing and of his religious behef. It is certainly very characteristic, 
and is easily recognized as Abu d-Fazl's composition. 



^ As the word is pronounced in India, instead of ‘ lyar-i Banish “ the test of wisdom." 
The author of the Haft Iqllm seems to allude to this work ; for he says that Abu d-Fazl, 
when he saw him in a.tt. lOO), was en^jaged in re-'WTiting the yau'ddir-i Hilcdydt. 

^ Abu l-FazI says in the fourth book of thed^i*?! — “ The best people in Kashmir are 
the Brahmans. Although they have not yet freed themselves from the fetters of blind 
belief and adherence to custom, they yet worship God without affectation. They do not 
sneer at people of other religions, utter no desires, and do not run after lucre. They plant 
fruit trees and thus contribute to the welfare of their fellow creatures. They abstain from 
meat, and live in celibacy. There are about two thousand of them in Kashmir." 

Akbar seems to have looked upon these Kashmiri Rishis as model men. 




0 God, in every temple I see people that seek Thee, and in every 
language I hear spoken, people praise Thee ! 

Polytheism and Islam feel after Thee, 

Each religion says, Thou art one, without equal/’ 

If it be a mosque, people murmur the holy prayer, and if it be a 
Christian Church, people ring the bell from love to Thee. 

Sometimes I frequent the Christian cloister, and sometimes the 
mosque, 

But it is Thou whom I search from temple to temple. 

Thy elect have no dealings with either heresy or orthodoxy ; for 
neither of them stands behind the screen of Thy truth. 

Heresy to the heretic, and religion to the orthodox, 

But the dust of the rose petal ^ belongs to the heart of the 
perfume-seller. 

This temple was erected for the purpose of binding together the hearts 
of the Unitarians in Hindustan, and especially those of His worshippers 
that live in the province of Kashmir. 

By order of the Lord of the throne and the crown, the lamp of 
creation, Shah Akbar, 

In wLom the seven minerals find uniformity, in wKom the four 
elements attain perfect mixture . 2 

He who froni insincere motives destroys this temple, should first 
destroy his owm j>lace of worship ; for if we follow the dictates of the 
heart, wo must hear up with all men, but if we look to the external, wo 
find everything proper to be destroyed. 


^ Tkia line is Sulistie. The lonjiing of the heart after God la compared to the pr-rfume 
which rises from the rose pi^tals. The pcrfuine-seller, i.e. the Unitanan, is truly religious, 
and is equally removed from heresy and orthodoxy. 

* I.e. Akbar is the katnil, or perfect man. 



0 God, Thou art just and judgest an action by the motive ; 

Thou knowest whether a motive is sublime, and tellest the king what 
motives a king should have. 

1 have a few notes on Abu d-Fazl’s family, which may form the con- 
clusion of this biographical noticed. The A^ln gives the following list of 
Sbaykh Mubarak's sons. 

1. ShaylA Abu d-Fayz, better known under his poetical name of 
FayzL He was born in a,h. 95-1 (a.d. 1547) and seems to have died 
childless. 

2. Shaykh Abu l-Fazl, born 14th January, 1551, murdered 12th 
August, 1602. 

3. Shaykh Abu '1-Barakat, born 17th Shawwal, 960 (1552). Though 
he has not reached a high degree of learning, he knows much, is a practical 
man, and well versed in fencing. He is good-natured and fond of 
dervishes.” He served under Abu ‘l-Fazl in Khandesh. 

4. Shaykh Abu T-Khayr. born 22nd Jumada I, 967. “ He is a well- 
informed young man, of a regulated mind.” He, too, must have entered 
the Imperial service ; for he is mentioned in the Akharndma- as having 
been sent by the emperor to the Dakhin to fetch Prince Danval. 

5. Shaykh Abu ‘l-Makarim, born 23rd Shawwal, 976. He was wild 
at first, but guided by his father he learned a good deal. He also studied 
under Shah Abu 4-Fath Shirazi. 

The above five sons were all by the same mother, who, as remarked 
above, died in 998. 

6. Shaykh Abu Turab, born 23rd Zil Hijjah, 988. Though his mother 
is another one, he is admitted at Coni' t, and is engaged in self- 
improvement,” 

Besides the above, Abu ‘l-Fazl mentions two posthumous sons by 
qummd, or concubines, viz. Shayl^ Abii T-Hamid, born 3rd Rabi II, 
1002, and Shaykh Abu Rashid, born 1st Jumada I, 1002. “ They resemble 
their father.” 

Of Mubarak's daughters, I find four mentioned in the histories : — 

1. One married to Khudawand Khan Dakhiru ; vide p. 490. Bada,oni 
calls her husband a Rajizl, i.e. a Shiah, and says he died in Kari in 
Gujarfxt. 

2. One married to Husam^^ 'd-Din ; vide p. 488. 

3. One married to a son of Raja ^Ali Khan of Khandesh. Their 
son Safdar Khan ^ was made, in the 45th year of Akbar's reign, a com- 
mander of one thousand. 

^ The Lakhiiaii t-ditiori of the AkhaDuhna (III, 8:jUj calls him Sundar Khan. 


4, LarIH Begam. raariied to Islam Khaa ; vide p. 552, note 1. Air. T.W. 
Beale of Agra, the learned author of the Mijtdli^'4taivarl]^, informs me 
that Ladli Begam died in 1017, or five years before the death of her 
husband. Her mausoleum, called the “ Ravrzayi Ladli Begam ” is about 
two miles to the east of Akbar's mausoleum at Sikandra, near Agra. 
The interior was built of marble, and the whole was surrounded by a wall 
of red Fafhpur sandstone. It was completed in 1004. In 1843, Mr. Beale 
saw in the Rawza several tombs without inscriptions, and a few years 
ago the place was sold by government to a wealthy Hindu. The new 
owner dug up the marble stones, sold them, and destroyed the tombs, 
so that of the old Rawza nothing exists nowadays but the suirounding 
w^all. Mr. Beale thinlcs that the bodies of Shaykh Mubarak, Fayzi, 
and Abu 4-Fazl were likewise birried there, because over the entrance 
the following inscription in Tughra characters may still be seen : — 
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In the name of God the merciful, the clement, in whom I trust ! 

This mausoleum w^as erected for the divnne scholar, the sage of the 
eternal, the gatherer of knowledge, Shaykh Mubarakuilah (may his secret 
be sanctified !), in filial piety by the ocean of sciences, Shaykh Abu 4-Fazl 
— ^may God Almighty preserve him ! — in the shadow of the majesty of 
the just king, whom power, auspiciousness, and generosity follow, 
Jalaluddunya waddin Akbar, Padishah-i GhazI — may God Almighty 
perpetuate the foundations of his kingdom !— under the superintendence 
of Abu ’LBarakat, in 1004 (a.d. 1595-96). 

Thus it will appear that the Rawza was built in the year in which 
Fayzi died. Shaykh Mubarak, as mentioned above, died in a.d. 1593. 
It seems, however, as if Shaykh Mubarak and Fayzi had been buried 
at a place opposite to Agra, on the left bank of the Jamunii, where he 
first settled in 1551 ; for Abu 4-Fazl says in his description of Agra in 
the A^Jn On the other side of the riv^er is the Char Ba^ \ ilia, built 
by Firdaws Mak«am (the emperor Babar). There the author was born, and 


^ text edition, p. 441. Vide also p. 539 ; Keene’s Agra Guide, p 47^ and regarding 
Ladli Begum, p. 45. “ Ladli ” means in Hindustani a pet 
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there are resting places of his father and his elder brother. Shaykji ^Ala*’^ 
’d-Dln Majzub and Mir EafF'd-diii Safawl and other worthies are also 
buried there.” We have no information regarding a removal of the bodies 
to the other side of the Jamuna, though Abu l-Fazl's inscription no doubt 
shows that such a removal was intended. It is a pity, however, 
that the Rawza was sold and destroyed. 

Abu d-Fazl’s son is the well-known 

Shaykh ^Abd^ 'r-Rahmax Afzal Kkax. 

He was born on the 12th Sha^ban, 979, and received from his grand- 
father the Sunni name of ^Abd^^ h-Rahman. In the 35th year of Akbar*s 
reign, when twenty years of age, Akbar married him to the daughter of 
Sa^adat Yar Koka's brother. By her ^Abd^ h-Rahman had a son, to whom 
Akbar gave the name of Bishotand 

When Abu d-Fazl was in command of the army in the Dakhin, 
‘^Abd^ ’r-Rahman was, what the Persians call, the tlr-i-ru-yi tarJcash-i-u, 
‘‘the arrow at hand at the top of the quiver ”, ever ready to perform duties 
from which others shrank, and wisely and courageously settling matters 
of importance. He especially distinguished himself in Talingana. When 
Mahk Ambar, in the 46th year, had caught All Mardan Bahadur (p, 556) 
and had taken possession of the country, Abu d-Fazl dispatched ‘^Abd*^^ 
’r-Rahman and Sher I^waja (p. 510) to oppose the enemy. They crossed 
the Godawari near Xander, and defeated ‘^Ambar at the Manjara. 

Jahangir did not transfer to the son the hatred which he had felt 
for the father, made him a commander of two thousand horse, gave him 
the title of Afzal Khan, and appointed him, in the third year of his 
reign, governor of Bihar, vice Islam Hian (the husband of Abu ‘l-FazFs 
sister) who was sent to Bengal. ‘^Abd^ 'r-Rahman also received Gorakhpur 
as jaglr. As governor of Bihar, he had his headquarters at Patna. 
Once during his absence from Patna, a dervish of the name of Qutb'^ 
'd-din appeared in the district of Bhojpur, which belonged to the then 
very troublesome Ujjainiya Rajas (p. 577, note), and gave out that 
he was Prince Khusra. whom his unsuccessful rebellion and imprison- 
ment by Jahangir had made the favourite of the people. Collecting 
a large number of men, he marched on Patna, occupied the fort which 
Shaykh Banarasi and Ghiyas ‘^Abd^ r- Rahman's officers, cowardly gave 
up, and plundered Afzal Khan's property and the Imperial treasury. 
^Abd^ r-Rahman returned from Gorakhpur as soon as he heard of the 


^ Which name was borne by the brother of Isfandiyar, who is so often mentioned 
in Firdawsi’s ShaJindma, 



rebellion. The pretenJor fortified Patna, and drew up bis army at the 
Pun Pun Iliver. ^Abd*^ ‘r- Rahman charged at once, and after a short 
fight dispersed the enemy. Qutb now retreated to the fort, followed by 
‘r- Rah man, who suc(*eeded in ca[)turing him. He executed the man 
at once, and sent his liead to Court, together with the two cowardly 
officers. Jahangir, who was always minute in his punishments, had their 
heads shaved and women's veils put over the faces ; they were then 
tied to donkeys, with their heads to the tails, and paraded through 
the towns {tasJih'Jr) as a warning to others. 

Not long after this affair, ^Abd^^ 'r-Rahman fell ill, and went to Court, 
where he was well received. He lingered for a time, and died of an abscess, 
in the 8th year of Jahangirs reign (a.k. 1022) or eleven years after his 
father’s murdtT. 

Bishotax, sox of ^Abd^ 'r-Rahmax, sox of Shaykh Abu ’l-Fazl. 

He was born on the 2rd Zi Qa^da, 999. In the 14th year of Jahangir’s 
reign, he was a commander of seven hundred, with three hundred horse. 
In the 10th year of Shah Jahan's reign, he is mentioned as a commander 
of five hundred liorse, which rank he held when he died in the 15th year 
of the same reign. 
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ABU 'L-FAZL'S PREFACE 

# 

ALLAH" AKBAR 


0 Lord, whose secrets are for ever veiled 
And whose perfection knows not a beginning, 

End and beccinning, both are lost in Thee, 

No trace of them is found, in Thy eternal realm. 

My words are lame ; my tongue, a atony tract ; 

Slow wungs ray foot, and wide is the expanse. 

C'onfused are ray thoughts ; but this is Thy best praise. 

In ecstasy alone I see Thee face to face ! 

It is proper for a man of true knowledge to praise God not only in 
words, but also in deeds, and to endeavour to obtain everlasting happU 
ness, by putting the window of his heart opposite the slit of his pen, 
and describing some of the wondrous works of the Creator. Perhaps 
the lustre of royalty may shine upon him, and its light enable him to 
gather a few drops from the ocean, and a few atoms from the endless 
field of C4od’s works. He will thus obtain everlasting felicity and render 
fertile the dreary expanse of words and deeds. 

I, Abu ‘l-FazL son of Alubarak, return thanksgiving to God by singing 
the praises of royalty, and by stringing its kingly pearls upon the thread 
of description ; but it is not my intention to make mankind, for the 
first time, acquainted with the glorious deeds and excellent virtues of 
that remarkable niand who clothes our wonderful world in new colours, 
and is an ornament to God's noble creation. It would be absurd on my 
part to speak about that which is known ; I should make myself the 
butt of the learned. It is only my personal knowledge of him, a priceless 
jewel, which I send to the market place of the world, and my heart feels 
proud of being engaged in such an undertaking. But it could not have 
been from self- laudation that I have taken upon myself to carry out 
so great a task— a work which even heavenly beings would find beset 
with difficulties : for such a motive would expose my inability and 
shortsightedness. Aly sole object in writing this work was, first, to 
impart to all that take an interest in this auspicious century, a knowledge 
of the wisdom, magnanimity, and energy of him who imderstands the 
minutest indications of all things, created and divine, striding as he does 

^ Akbar. 



over the field of knowledge ; and, secondly to leave future generations 
a noble legacy. The payment of a debt of gratitude is an ornament of 
life and a provision for man's last journey. There may be some in this 
world of ambitious strife, where natures are so different, desires so 
numerous, equity so rare, and guidance so scarce, who, by making use 
of this source of wisdom, will escape from the perplexities of the endless 
chaos of knowledge and deeds. It is with this aim that I describe some 
of the regulations of the great King, thus leaving for far and near, a 
standard work of wisdom. In doing so, I have, of course, to speak of the 
exalted position of a king, and also to describe the condition of those 
who are assistants in this great office. 

Xo dignity is higher in the eyes of God than royalty ; and those 
'who are wise, drink from its auspicious fountain. A sufficient proof of 
this, for those who require one, is the fact that royalty is a remedy for 
the spirit of rebellion, and the reason why subjects obey. Even the mean- 
ing of the word Padishah shows this ; for fad signifies stability and 
possession, and shah means origin, lord. A king is, therefore, the origin 
of stability and possession. If royalty did not exist, the storm of strife 
would never subside, nor selfish ambition disappear. Mankind, being 
under the burden of lawlessness and lust, would sink into the pit of 
destruction ; the world, this great market place, would lose its prosperity, 
and the whole earth })ecome a barren waste. But by the light of imperial 
justice, some follow with cheerfulness the road of obedience, whilst 
others abstain from violence through fear of punishment ; and out 
of necessity make choice of the path of rectitude. Shah is also a name 
given to one who surpas.ses his fellows, as you may see from words like 
shdh suirar, shdh-rah ; it is also a term applied to a bridegroom— the 
world, as the bride, betrothes herself to the King, and becomes his 
worshipper. 

Silly and shortsighted men cannot distinguish a true king from a 
selfish ruler. Nor is this remarkable, as both have in common a large 
treasury, a numerous army, clever servants, obedient subjects, an 
abundance of wise men, a multitude of skilful workmen, and a superfluity 
of means of enjoyment. But men of deeper insight remark a difference. 
In the case of the former, the things just now enumerated, are lasting ; 
but in that of the latter, of short duration. The former does not attach 
himself to these things, a^ his object is to remove oppression and provide 
for everything which is good. Security, health, chastity, justice, polite 
manners, faithfulness, truth, an increase of sincerity, etc., are the result. 
The latter is kept in bonds by the external forms of royal power, by 


vanity, the slavishiiess of men, and the desire of enjoyment ; hence, every- 
where there is insecurity, unsettledness, strife, oppression, faithlessness, 
robbery. 

Royalty is a light emanating from God, and a ray from the sun, 
the illuminator of the universe,^ the argument of the book of perfection, 
the receptacle of all virtues. Modern language calls this light farr-i izidTi 
(the divine light), and the tongue of antiquity called it kiydn kJiiira 
(the sublime halo). It is communicated by God to kings without the 
intermediate assistance of any one, and men, in the presence of it, bend 
the forehead of praise towards the ground of submission. Again, many 
excellent qualities flow from the possession of this light. 1. A j^ternal 
love towards the subjects. Thousands find rest in the love of the King ; 
and sectarian difierences do not raise the dust of strife. In his wisdom, 
the King will understand the spirit of the age, and shape his plans 
accordingly. 2. A large heart. The sight of an}i}hing disagreeable does 
not unsettle him ; nor is want of discrimination for him a source of 
disappointment. His courage steps in. His divine firmness gives him 
the power of requital, nor does the high position of an ofiender interfere 
with it. The wishes of great and small are attended to, and their claims 
meet with no delay at his hands, 3. A daily increasing trust in God. 
When he performs an action, he considers God as the real doer of it (and 
himself as the medium), so that a conflict of motives can produce no 
disturbance. 4. Prayer and devotion. The success of his plans will 
not lead him to neglect ; nor will adversity cause him to forget God, and 
madly trust in man. He puts the reins of desire into the hands of reason ; 
in the wdde field of his desires he does not permit himself to be trodden 
down by restlessness, nor will he waste his precious time in seeking after 
that which is improper. He makes wrath, the tyrant, pay homage to 
wisdom, so that blind rage may not get the upper hand, and inconsider- 
ateness overstep the proper limits. He sits on the eminence of propriety, 
so that those who have gone astray have a way left to return without 
exposing their bad deeds to the public gaze. When he sits in judgment, 
the petitioner seems to be the judge, and he himself, on account of his 
mildness, the suitor for justice. He does not permit petitioners to be 
delayed on the path of hope ; he endeavours to promote the happiness 
of the creatures in obedience to the will of the Creator, and never seeks 
to please the people in contradiction to reason. He is for ever searching 


* Akbar worshipped the sun as the visible representative of God, and the immediate 
source of life. Regarding his form of worship, vide below. 
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after those who speak the truth, and is not displeased with words that 
seem bitter, but are in reality sweet. He considers the nature of the words 
and the rank of the speaker. He is not content with not committing 
violence, but he must see that no injustice is done within his realm. 

He is continually attentive to the health of the body politic, and 
applies remedies to the several diseases thereof. And in the same manner 
that the equilibrium of the animal constitution depends upon an equal 
mixture of the elements^ so also does the political constitution become 
well tempered by a proper division of ranks ; and by means of the 
warmth of the ray of unanimity and concord, a multitude of people 
become fused into one body. 

The people of the world may be divided into four classes.^ — 
1 . Warriors, who in the political body have the nature of fire. Their flames, 
directed by understanding, consume the straw and rubbish of rebellion 
and strife, but kindle also the lamp of rest in this world of distur- 
bances. 2. Artificers and merchants, who hold the place of air. From 
their labours and travels, God's gifts become universal, and the breeze 
of contentment nourishes the rose-tree of life. 3. The learned, such as 
the philosopher, the physician, the arithmetician, the geometrician, the 
astronomer, who resemble water. From their pen and their wisdom, a 
river rises in the drought of the world, and the garden of the creation 
receives from their irrigating powers a peculiar freshness. 4. H ushandmen 
and labourers, who may be compared to earth. By their exertions, the 
staple of life is brought to perfection, and strength and happiness flow 
from their work. 

It is therefore obligatory for a king to put each of these in its proper 
place, and by uniting personal ability with due respect for others, to 
cause the world to flourish. 

And as the grand political body maintains its equilibrium by the 
above four ranks of men, so does royalty receive its final tint from a 
similar fourfold division. 

1. The nobles of the state, who in reliance on their position lead every- 
thing to a happy issue. Illuminating the battle-field with the halo 
of devotedness, they make no account of their lives. These fortunate 


^ Thus, accordinf: to tho medical theories of the middle ages. 

2 This passage resemhles one in Firdausi’s Shahnama, in the chapter entitled dar 
dastfin-i Jawshid ; vide also Vuller's Persian Dictionary, ii, 756, s. kdtuzi. It is also found 
in the A^ldq i Muk’iini, chapter xv, dar 'adl, in the AJMdq-i Jaldli, and the AMdq-i 
Xasiri, the oldest of the three AjAlaqs mentioned. 



courtiers resemble fire, beino; ardent in devotion, and consuming in dealing 
with foes. At the head of this class is the VakJl, who from his having 
attained by his wisdom the four degrees of perfection^ is the emperor's 
lieutenant in all matters connected with the realm and the household. 
He graces the Council by his wisdom, and settles with penetration the 
great affairs of the realm. Promotion and degradation, appointment 
and dismissal, depend on his insight. It requires therefore an experienced 
man who possesses wisdom, nobility of mind, affability, firmness, 
magnanimity, a man able to be at peace with any one, who is frank, 
single-minded towards relations and strangers, impartial to friends 
and enemies, who weighs his words, is skilful in business, well-bred, 
esteemed, known to be trustworthy, sharp and farsighted, acquainted 
with the ceremonies of the court, cognizant of the State secrets, prompt 
in transacting business, unaffected by the multiplicity of his duties. 
He should consider it his duty to promote the washes of others, and 
base his actions on a due regard to the different ranks of men, treating 
even his inferiors with respect, from the desire of attaching to himself 
the hearts of all. He takes care not to commit improprieties in conversa- 
tion, and guards himself from bad actions. Although the financial offices 
are not "under his immediate superintendence, yet he received the returns 
from the heads of all financial offices, and wdsely keeps abstracts of their 
returns. 

The Mir-mal,2 the Keeper of the seal, the ^lir-ba^shl,^ the Bar- 
begi,^ the Qurbegi,^ the Mir-tozak,® the Mir-bahri,'^ the Mir-barr,^ the 
Mir-Manzil,^ the Khwansalar,^^ the Munshi,^^ the Qush-begi,^^ the AHita- 
begi,i® belong to this class. Every one of them ought to be sufficiently 
acquainted with the w^ork of the others. 


^ Akhar said that perfect devotedness consisted in the readiness of sacrifioinsr four 
things — jan (life), vial (property), din (religion), namus (personal honour). Those who 
looked upon Akhar as a guide in spiritual matters (pir) — an honour which Akbar much 
coveted — promised to show this devotedness, and then belonged to the din-i ilahi, or the 
Divine Faith, the articles of which Akbar had laid down, as may be seen below. 

^ Perhaps an officer in charge of the Emperor’s private purse. 

2 Paymaster of the Court. 

* An officer who presents people at Court, their petitions, etc. He is also called 
Mir <;Arz. 

^ Bearer of the Imperial insignia. 

® Master of Ceremonies. 

’ Harbour Master General and Admiral. 

® Superintendent of the Imperial Forests. 

® Quarter Master General of the Court. Akhar's court was frequently travelling. 
Superintendent of the Imperial Kitchen. 

Private Secretary. 

Superintendent of the aviaries (falcons, pigeons). [Head of the Mews.—P.] 
Superintendent of the Stud. 
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2. The assistants of victory, the collectors and those entrusted with 
income and expenditure, who in the administration resemble wind, at 
times a heart-rejoicing breeze, at other times a hot, pestilential blast. 
The head of this division is the Vizier, also called Diwan. He is the 
lieutenant of the Emperor in financial matters, superintends the imperial 
treasuries, and checks all accounts. He is the banker of the cash of the 
revenue, the cultivator of the wilderness of the world. He must be a 
member of the Divine Faith, a skilful arithmetician, free from avarice, 
circumspect, warm-hearted, abstinent, active in business, pleasing in his 
style, clear in his writings, truthful, a man of integrity, condescending, 
zealous in his work. He is in reality a book-keeper. He explains all 
matters which appear too intricate for the Miistawfl ^ ; and whatever is 
beyond his own ability he refers to the VaklL The Mustawfl, the Sahib -i 
TawjJ,2 the Awarja Nawis,^ the Mlr-Saman,^ the Nazir-i Buyutat,^ 
the Diwan-i Buyutat,® the Mushrif,^ of the Treasury ; the Waqi^a 
Xawls,® the Amil ^ of the domains, are under his orders, and act by the 
force of his wisdom. 

Some princes consider the office of the Vizier as a part of that of the 
YalfiL and are anxious to find in their realm a man who possesses the 
excellent qualities of these two pillars of the edifice of the State. But 
as they are not always able to find a person qualified for the office of a 
Vakil, they make choice of a man who has some of his qualities, and 
appoint him as Miishrif-i Dlivcin, which office is higher in rank than that 
of the Diwan, but lower than that of the Vakil. 

3. The companions of the king, who are the ornaments of the court by 
the light of their wisdom, the ray of their sharpsightedness, their know- 
ledge of the times, their intimate acquaintance with human nature, their 
frankness and polite address. Through the excellence of their religious 
faith and good will, thousands open in the market place of the world 
the stores of virtue. Wisely fettering ambition on the battle-field of 
the world, they extinguish the sparks of wrath by the rain of their 


^ Be pu t y D i w a n . 

- The Accountant of the Army. 

® The Accountant of the daily expenditure at Court. 

^ The officer in charge of the Court furniture, stores, etc. 

Superintendent of the Imperial workshops 
^ The Accountant of the Imperial workshops. 

^ Clerk. 

® The Recorder. 

® Collector, 



wisdom ; whence they resemble water in the afiairs of the body political. 
\Yhen they are of a mild temperament, they remove the dust of affliction 
from the hearts of men, and bestow freshness upon the meadow of the 
nation ; but if they depart from moderation, they inundate the world 
with a deluge of calamity, so that numbers are driven by the flood of 
misfortunes into the cirrrent of utter extinction. 

At the head of this class stands the philosopher, who with the 
assistance of his wisdom and example purifies the morals of the nation, 
and girds himself with the noble aim of putting the welfare of mankind 
upon a sound basis. The Sadr,^ the Mir-^Adl, the QazI,^ the physician, 
the astronomer, the poet, the soothsayer, belong to this class. 

4. The servants >vho at court perform the duties about the king. 
They occupy in the system of the State the position of earth. As such, 
they lie on the high road of submission, and in dust before the majesty 
of the king. If free from chaff and dross, they are like an elixir for the 
body ; otherwise they are dust and dirt upon the face of success. The 
table servant, the armour bearer, the servants in charge of the sharbat 
and the water, the servant in charge of the mattresses and the wardrobe, 
belong to this class. 

If the king be waited on by servants to whom good fortune has 
given excellent qualities, there arises sometimes a harmony, wfflich is 
like a nosegay from the flower-bed of auspiciousness. 

Just as the welfare of the whole world depends upon the successful 
working of the above-mentioned four classes, as settled by kings, so 
does the body politic depend upon the proper formation of the latter 
four divisions. 

The sages of antiquity mention the following four persons as the 
chief supports of the State: — 1. An upright collector, who protects the 
husbandman, watches over the subjects, develops the country, and 
improves the revenues. 2. A conscientious commander of the army, active 
and strict. 3. A chief justice, free from avarice and selfishness, who sits 
on the eminence of circumspection and insight, and obtains his ends by 
putting various questions, without exclusively relying on witnesses and 
oaths. 4. An intelligencer, who transmits the events of the time without 
addition or diminution, always keeping to the thread of truth and 
penetration. 


^ Also called Sadr^i Jahan, the Chief Justice and Administrator Genera! of the empire. 
^ The Qazi hears the case ; the Mir <JAdl passes the sentence. 
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It is moreover incumbent on a just king to make himself acquainted 
with the characters of the following five kinds ^ of men of whom the world 
is composed, and act accordingly. 1. The most commendable person 
is the sagacious man who prudently does that which is proper and 
absolutely necessary. The fountain of his virtues does not only run along 
his channel, but renders verdant the fields of other men. Such a one 
is the fittest person for a king to consult in State affairs. After him comes, 
secondly, the mayi of good intentions. The river of his virtues does not 
flow over its bed, and does not therefore become an irrigating source 
for others. Although it may be proper to show him kindness and respect, 
yet he does not merit so high a degree of confidence. Inferior to him 
is, thirdly, the simple man, who does not wear the badge of excellence 
upon the sleeve of his action, yet keeps the hem of his garment free 
from the dust of wicked deeds. He does not deserve any distinction ; 
but ought to be allowed to live at his ease. Worse than he is, fourthly, 
the inconsiderate 'tnan, who fills his house with furniture for his own 
mischief, without, however, doing harm to others. Him the king should 
keep in the hot place of disappointment, and bring him into the road 
of virtue by good ad\dce and severe reprehension. The last of all is the 
vicious man, whose black deeds alarm others and throw, on account of their 
viciousness, a whole world into grief. If the remedies employed in the 
case of men of the preceding class, do not amend him, the king should 
consider him as a leper, and confine him separate from mankind ; and 
provided this harsh treatment does not awaken him from his sleep of error, 
he should feel the torture of grief, and be banished from his dwelling ; 
and it this remedy produce no effect either, he should be driven out of the 
kingdom to wander in the wilderness of disappointment ; and if even 
this should not improve his vicious nature, he should be deprived of the 
instruments of his wickedness, and lose his sight, or his hand, or his 
foot. But the king ought not to go so far as to cut the thread of his 
existence ; for inquiring sages consider the human form as an edifice 
made by God, and do not permit its destruction. 

It is therefore necessary for just kings, to make themselves first 
acquainted with the rank and character of men, by the light of insight 
and penetration, and then to regulate business accordingly. And hence 
it is that the sages of ancient times have said that princes who wear the 


^ The following is a free paraphrase of a passage in the AjMdq-i Muh-sint, Chapter 
XXXII, entitled dur siyd^at. 


jewel of wisdom do not appoint every low man to their service ; that they 
do not consider every one who has been appointed, to be deserving 
of daily admittance ; that those who are thus favoured, are not therefore 
deemed worthy to sit with them on the carpet of intercourse ; that those 
who are worthy of this station, are not necessarily admitted to the 
pavilion of familiar address, that those who have this privilege, are not 
therefore allowed to sit in the august assembly ; that those upon whom 
this ray of good fortune falls, are not therefore let into their secrets ; 
and that those who enjoy the happiness of this station, are not therefore 
fit for admission into the Cabinet Council. 

Praise be to God, the Giver of every good gift ! The exalted monarch 
of our time is so endowed with these laudable dispositions, that it is 
no exaggeration to call him their exordium , From the light of his wisdom, 
he discerns the worth of men, and kindles the lamp of their energy ; 
whilst ever clear to himself, and without an effort, he adorns his wisdom 
with the beauty of practice. ^Yho can measure, by the rules of speech, 
his power as a spiritual leader, and his works in the wide field of holiness ^ ; 
and even if it were possible to give a description of it, who would be able 
to hear and comprehend it ? The best thing I can do is to abstain from 
such an attempt, and to confine myself to the description of such of his 
wonderful doings as illustrate the worldly side of his nature, and his 
greatness as a king. I shall speak : — 

First, of his regulations concerning the household ; secondhj, of the 
regulations concerning the army ; thirdly, of the regulations concerning 
the emjpire, as these three contain the whole duty of a king. In doing 
so, I shall leave practical inquirers a present, which may seem difficult 
to understand, but which is easy ; or rather, which may seem easy, but 
is in reality difi&cult. 

Experienced men who are acquainted with the art of gov'erning, 
and versed in the history of the past, cannot comprehend how monarchs 
have hitherto governed, without these wise regulations and how the 
garden of royalty could have been fresh and verdant, without being 
irrigated by this fountain of wisdom. 

This sublime volume then, is arranged under three heads ; it enables 
me, in some measure, to express my feelings of gratitude for favours 
received. 


^ Akbar as the spiritual leader of the members belonging to the Divine Faith WTOught 
many miracles, of which some are related in the seventy- seventh A^in of this book. 
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Remark by the Author. — As I had sometimes to use Hindi words, I have carefully 
described the consonants and vowels. Inquirers will therefore have no difficulty in 
reading ; nor will any confusion arise from mistakes in copying. Letters like alif, Uim 
and a few more, are sufficient h* clear from their names. Some letters I have distinguished 
as tnanquta, and letters similar in form, without such a limitation. Letters which are 
purely Persian, have been distinguished as such ; thus the p in padid, the che in chaman, 
the gdf in nigdr^ the zh in muzhda. Sometimes I have added to the names of these 
letters, the phrase having three pr ints. Letters peculiar to the Hindi language I have 
distinguished as Hindi. The letter yd as in ruy, I have called tahtuni, and the iPy as in 
dusty Jawqdni. The h in adah, I have merely called be. Similarly, the letters nuiiy ivdiVy 
ydy and he, when clearly sounded, have been merely described as nun, icdir, etc. The 
nasal nun I have called nun-i khgfi. or niin-i pinhdn. The final and silent h, as in 
farkhnnda. I have called makiub, i.e. 'written, but not pronounced. The i and ii. when 
modified to e or o I have called majh fd. As consonants followed by an alif have the vowel a, 
it was not necessary to specify their vowels. 



BOOK FIRST. 


THE IMPEEIAL HOUSEHOLD. 

A^ln 1 . 

THE HOUSEHOLD. 

He is a man of liigli iinderstandinf^ and noble aspirations who, without 
the help of others, recognizes a ray of the Divine power in the smallest 
things of the world ; who shapes Ids inward and outward character 
accordingly, and shows due respect to himself and to others. He who 
does not possess these cjuali heat ions, ought not to engage in tlie struggle 
of the world, but observe a peaceable conduct, Jf the former be given to 
retirement, he will cultivate no})le virtues : and if liis position be a 
dependent one, he wall put his whole heart in the management of his 
affairs, and lead a life free from distressing cares. 

True great ne.ss, in spiritual and in Avorldly matters, does not shrink 
from the minutiie of business, but regards their performance as an act of 
Divine worship.^ 

If he cannot perform everything liimself, he ought to select, guided 
bv insight, and practical wisdom, one or two men of sagacity and under- 
standing, cf liberal views in religious matters, possessing diligence and 
a knowle<lge (»f tlie human heart, and be guided by their advice. 

The Vv'ise esteem him not a king who confines his attention to great 
matters onlv. although some impartial judges excuse a king that does so, 
because avaricious sycophants who endeavour by cuiming to obtain the 
po>ition of the virtuous, often remind him of the ililference of ranks, and 
succeed in lulling asleep such kings as are fond of external greatness, their 
only object being to make a trade of the revenues of the country, and to 
promote their own interests. But good princes make no difference between 
great and small matters ; they take, with the assistance of God, the burden 
of this world and the responsibility of the world to come, on the shoulder 
of resolution, and are yet free and independent, as is the case with the 
king of our time. In his wisdom, he makes himself acquainted with tlie 
successful working of every department, which, although former monarchs 


^ A phrase which Akbar often used. 
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have thought it derogatory to their greatness, is yet; the first step towards 
the establishment of a good government. For every branch he has made 
proper regulations, and he sees in the performance of his duty a means of 
obtaining God's favour. 

The success of this vast undertaking depends upon two things : firsts 
wisdom and insight, to call into existence suitable regulations ; secondly^ 
a watchful eye, to see them carried out by men of integrity and diligence. 

Although many servants of the household receive their salaries on the 
list of the army, there was paid for the household in the thirty-ninth year 
of the Divine era, the sum of 309,186,795 dams.^ The expenses of this 
account, as also the revenues, are daily increasing. There are more than 
one hundred offices and workshops each resembling a city, or rather a 
little kingdom ; and by the unremitting attention of his Majesty, they 
are all conducted with regularity, and are constantly increasing, their 
improvement being accompanied by additional care and supervision on 
the part of his Majesty. 

Some of the regulations I shall transmit, as a present, to future 
enquirers, and thus kindle in others the lamp of wisdom and energy. 

As regards those regulations which are of a general nature, and which 
from their subject matter belong to each of the three divisions of the 
work, I have put them among the regulations of the Household. 

A^vti 2 . 

THE IMPERIAL TREASURIES. 

Every man of sense and understanding knows that the best way of 
worshipping God, consists in allaying the distress of the times, and in 
improving the condition of man. This depends, however, on the advance- 
ment of agriculture, on the order kept in the king's household, on the 
readiness of the champions of the empire, and the discipline of the army. 
All this is again connected with the exercise of j^roper care on the part of 
the monarch, his love for the people, and with an intelligent management 
of the revenues and the public expenditure. It is only when cared for,, 
that the inhabitants of the towns and those of the rural districts, are 
able to satisfy their wants, and to enjoy prosperity. Hence it is in- 
cumbent on just kings, to care for the formetj and to protect the latter 
class of men. If some say that to collect wealth, and to ask for more 

^ Or, 7,729, Kupeo'^. One rupee {of Akbar) = 40 The Divine era, or 

Tdrlkh-i ll'thf, is Ak bar's solarera, the commencement of which falls on the 19th February,. 
1556 ; hence the thirty- ninth year corresponds to A.D. 1595. 



than is absolutely necessary, is looked upon as contemptible by people 
given to retirement and seclusion, whilst the opposite is the case with the 
inhabitants of the towns, who live in a dependent position, I would 
answer that it is after all only shortsighted men who make this assertion ; 
for in reality both classes of men try to obtain that which they think 
necessary. Poor, bub abstemious people take a sufficient quantity of 
food and raiment, so as to keep up the strength necessary for the pursuit 
of their enquiries, and to protect them against the influence of the weather; 
whilst the other class think to have just sufficient, when they fill their 
treasuries, gather armies, and reflect on other means of increasing their 
power. 

It was from such views, when lifting the veil and beginning to pay 
attention to these weighty concerns, that his Majesty entrusted his inmost 
secrets to the Kh ivaja-sard lOjdn,^ a name which his Majesty had 

bestowed upon him as a fitting title. On account of the experience of the 
Khwd ja, the reflections of his Majesty took a practical turn, widened by 
degrees, and shone at last forth in excellent regulations. An enquiry 
regarding the income of the different kinds of land was set on foot, and 
successfully concluded by the wisdom of upright and experienced men. 
With a comprehensiveness which knew no difference between friends and 
strangers, the lands which paid rents into the imperial exchequer were 
separated from the Jaglr lands ; and zealous and upright men were put 
in charge of the revenues, each over one I'aror of dams. Incorruptible 
hitakcJns ^ were selected to assist them, and intelligent treasurers were 
appointed, one for each. And from kindness and care for the agricultural 
classes, it was commanded that the collectors should not insist upon the 
husbandman paying coin in full weight, but to give him a receipt for 
whatever species of money he might bring. This laudable regulation 
removed the rust of uncertainty from the minds of the collectors, and 

^ means trustworthiness. Khipdja-sard is the title of the chief eunuch. His 

real name was Phui Malik. After serving Salim Shah (1545 to 1553), who bestowed 
upon him the title of Muhaynmad Khan, he entered Akbar's service. Akbar, after the 
death of Shams’^ ’d-Din Muhammad Atgah Khan, his foster father, commenced to look 
into matters of finance, and finding the Revenue Department a den of thieves, he appointed 
I^timad Khan, to remodel the finances, making him a commander of One Thousand 
{vide Abu ’l-Fazl’s list of Akbar’s grandees, in part second. No. 119), and conferring 
upon him the title of l^timnd Khan. He appears to have performed his duties to Akbar’s 
satisfaction. In lofio, he conveyed the daughter of Miran Mubarak, king of Khandesh 
(1535 to 1566), to Akbar’s harem, took afterwards a part in the conquest of Bengal, 
where he distinguished himself, and was, in 1576, appointed governor of Bhakkar. When 
in 1578 Akbar’s presence was required in the Panjab, I*^timad Khan desired to join him. 
In order to equip his contingent, he collected his rents and outstanding.s, as it appears, 
with much harshness. This led to a conspiracy against his life. In the same year he 
was murdered by a man named Maqsud <iAli. Ma^d-nr’^ 'l-Umard^. 

2 Writers. 
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relieved the subjects from a variety of oppressions, whilst the income 
became larger, and the state flourished. The fountain of the revenues 
having thus been purified, a zealous and honest man was selected for the 
general treasurership, and a ddroiika and a clerk were appointed to assist 
him. Vigilance was established, and a standard laid down for this 
department. 

VTienever a (provincial) treasurer had collected the sum of two lakhs 
of dams, he had to send it to the Treasurer General at the Court, together 
with a memorandum specifying the Cjuality of the sum. 

A separate treasurer was appointed for the peslilcash ^ receipts, another 
for receiving heirless property, another for nazr receipts,- and another for 
the moneys expended in weighing the royal person,^ and for charitable 
donations. Proper regulations were also made for the disbursements ; and 
honest superintendents, ddrogJias and clerks were appointed. The sums 
required for the annual expenditure, are paid at the General Treasury to 
each cashkeeper of the disbursements, and correct receipts granted for 
them. A proper system of accounts having thus been inaugurated, the 
empire began to flourish. In a short time the treasuries were full, the 
army was augmented, and refractory rebels led to the path of obedience. 

In Iran and T urcin, where only one treasurer is appointed, the accounts 
are in a confused state ; but here in India, the amoiuit of the revenues is so 
great, and the business .so multifarious that twelve treasurers are necessary 
for storing the money, nine for the diflerent kinds of cash-payments, and 
three for precious stones, gold, and inlaid jewellery. The extent of the 
treasuries is too great to admit of my giving a proper description with other 
matters liefore me. From his knowledge of the work, and as a reward for 
labour, his Majesty very often expresses his satisfaction, or conveys repri- 
mands : hence everything is in a flourishing condition. 

Separate treasurers were also appointed for each of the Imperial 
workshops the number of which is nearly one hundred. Daily, month] v, 
Cjuarterly, and yearly accounts are kept of the receipts and disbursements, 
so that in this branch also the market-place of the world is in a flourishing- 
condition. 

Again by the order of his Majesty a person of known integrity keeps 
in the public audience hall, some gold and silver for the needy, who 
have tlieir wants relieved without delay. Moreover, a karor of dams is 
kept in read mess within the f>a]ace, every thousand of which is kept in 
bags made of a coarse material, v^uch a bag is called in Hindi sahsah,^ 

^ Tributes. _ ® Presents, vows, etc. 

^ Vide the eighteenth A^in of the second book. [* Sahaf^ra S. — P.] 
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and many of them, when put up in a heap, ga}}j. Besides, his Majesty 
entrusts to one of the nobility a large sum of money, part of wliich is 
carried in a This is the reason, why such disbiirseimmts are called 

in the language of the country Idpirj-i hahlalu 

All these benefits flow from the wonderful liberality of his ^Vlajesty, and 
from his unremitting care for the subjects of the emj)ire. Would to God 
that he might live a thousand years ! 


A^ln 3. 

THE TREASUEY FOR PRECIOUS STONES. 

If I were to speak about the quantity and quality of the stones it 
would take me an age. I shall therefore give a few particulars, gathering 
an ear from every sheaf.” 

His Majesty appointed for this office an intelligent, trustworthy, 
clever treasurer, and as his assistants, an experienced clerk, a zealous 
darogha, and also skilful jewellers. The ‘foundation therefore of tills 
important department rests upon those four pillars. They classified the 
jewels, and thus removed the rust of confusion. 

Rubies. — 1st class rubies, not less than 1000 muhrs in value; 2nd 
class from 999 to 500 muhrs ; 3rd class, from 499 to 300 ; 4th class, 
from 299 to 200 : 5th class, from 1 99 to 100: 6th class, froni 99 to 60 ; 
7th class, from 59 to 40 : 8bh class, from 39 to 30 ; 9th class, from 29 to 
10 ; 10th class, from 9| to 5 ; 1 1th class, from 4f to 1 muhr : 12th class, 
from f muhr to } rupee. They made no account of rubies of less value. 

Diamonds, emeralds, and the red and blue ydquts, were classified as 
follows : 1st class, from 30 muhrs upwards ; 2nd class, from 29| to 15 
muhrs ; 3rd class, from 14| to 12 ; 4th class, from Ilf to 10 ; 5th class, 
from 9| to 7 : 6th class, from 6| to 5 : 7th class, from 4^ to 3 ; 8th class, 
from 2| to 2 ; 9th class, from If to 1 muhr ; 10th class, from 8f rupees 
to 5 rupees : 11th class, from 4| to 2 rupees ; 12th class, from If to 
f rupee. 

The Pearls were divided into 16 classes, and strung by scores. The 
first string contained twenty pearls, each of a value of 30 muhrs and 
upwards ; 2nd class pearls varied from 29f to 15 muhrs ; 3rd class, from 
14f to 12 ; 4th class, from Ilf to 10 ; 5th class, from 9f to 7 ; 6th class, 
from 6| to 5 ; 7th class, from 4| to 3 ; 8th class, from 2f to 2 ; 9th class, 

^ A purse in Hindi is called bahla. Bahia, P. a purse, a falcuru r's LIlo^e. — P. | 
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from If fco 1 ; lOtt class, less than a mulir, down to 5 rupees ; 11th class, 
less than 5, to 2 rupees ; I2th class, less than 2 rupees, to 1 J rupees ; 
13th class, less than If rupees, to 30 dams ; 14th class, less than 30 dams, 
to 20 dams ; 15th class, less than 20 dams, to 10 dd}ns ; 16th class, less 
than 10 dams, to 5 dams. The pearls are strung upon a number of strings 
indicating their class, so that those of the 16th class are strung upon 
16 strings. At the end of each bundle of strings the imperial seal is affixed, 
to avoid losses arising from unsorting, whilst a description is attached to 
each pearl, to prevent disorder. 

The following are the charges for boring pearls, independent of the 
daily and monthly wages of the workmen. For a pearl of the 1st class, 
I rupee ; 2nd class, l ; 3rd class, yV rupee ; 4th class, 3 dams ; 5th class, 
1 suki ^ ; 6th class, 1 dam ; 7th class, J dam : 8th class, | dam ; 9th class, 
I dam ; 10th class, ^ dam ; 11th class, ^ dam ; 12th class, ^ dam ; 13th 
class, irfdm; 14th class, ^ dtim ; 15th class, yV i 16th class, yV ddw, 
and less. 

The value of jewels is so well known that it is useless to say anything 
about it ; but those which are at present in the treasury of his IMajesty 
may be detailed as follows : — 

Rubies weighing 11 tanks, ^ 20 surMs,^ and diamonds of 5|- tanks, ^ 
4 sur^s, each one lakh of rupees ; emeralds weigliing 17f tanks, 3 siirMs, 

52.000 rupees ; yaqats of 4 tanks, 7| surMis, and pearls of 5 tanks, each 

50.000 rupees. 


A^i/i 4 . 

THE IMPERIAL MINT. 

As the successful working of the mint increases the treasure, and is 
the source of despatch for every department, I shall mention a few details. 

The inhabitants of the towns and the cormtry perform their 
transactions by means of money. Every man uses it according to the 
extent of his necessities ; the man whose heart is free from worldly desires 

P Sukl s.m. and sfikl f, H., a four-anna bit.j 
p Tftk H. = 4 ma.ihn.~V.] 

® Surkh means red ; also, a little sieed with, a black dot on it, called in Hind, ghungcht, 
Abrug preoatoriiis. The Persians called it cha.^hm-i khurus, cock^s eye. The seeds are 
often used for cdiildren’s bracelets. Abu 'l-FazI means here the weight called in Hind. 
rati, vulg. rafti, 8 Aurkhs, or 8 = 1 md^ihd ; 12 mdshds — 1 tola, and 80 tolas — 

1 ser. A tank is valued at 4 rn'i-^hiis ; but it must have weighed a little more, as in the 
tenth A^tn, Abu T-Fazl states that the weight of 1 dam was 5 tanks, or 1 told, 8 mdskas, 
7 surkhs ; i.e.. 1 tank = W rndshds = 4 mdshls, 1 surHs. 

* Text 4J tanks. 
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sustains by it his life, and the worldly man considers it the final stage of 
his objeots—the wants of all are satisfied by it. The wise man looks upon 
it as the foundation, from which the fulfilment of his worldly and reliffious 

^ O 

wishes flows. It is absolutely necessary for the continuance of the human 
race, as men obtain by money their food and clothing. You mav indeed 
gain these two things by undergoing some labour, as sowing, rearing, 
reaping, cleaning, kneading, cooking, twisting, spinning, Aveaving, etc. ; 
but these actions cannot tvell be performed without several helpers ; 
for the strength of a single man is not sufficient, and to do so day after 
day would be diflicult, if not impossible. Again, man requires a dwelling, 
for keeping his provisions. This he calls his home, whether it be a tent, or 
a cave. IMan's existence, and the continuance of his life, depend on five 
things — a father, a mother, children, servants, food, the last of which is 
required by all. Moreover, money is required, as our furniture and utensils 
break ; they last in no case very long. But money does last long, 
on account of the strength and compactness of its material, and even a 
littleof it may produce much. It also enables men to travel. How difficult 
would it be to carry provisions for several days, let alone for several 
months or years ! 

By the help of God s goodness this excellent precious metal (gold) 
has come to the shore of existence, and filled the store of life without much 
labour on the part- of man. By means of gold, man carries out noble 
plans, and even performs Divine worship in a proper mamier. Gold has 
many valuable qualities : it possesses softness, a good taste, and smell. 
Its component parts are nearly equal ^ in weight ; and the marks of the 
four elements are visible in its properties. Its colour reminds us of fire, 
its purity of air, its softness of water, its heaviness of earth : hence gold 
possesses many life-giving rays. Nor can any of the four elements injure 
it ; for it does not burn in the fire ; it remains unaffected by air ; retains 
for ages its appearance although kept in water : and does not get altered 
when buried in the ground, whereby gold is distinguished from the other 
metals. It is for this reason that in old books on philosophy in Avhich 
man's intellect is termed the greater principle, gold is called the lesser 
principle,'^ as the things required for human life depend upon it. Among 
its epithets I may mention “ the guardian of justice “ the universal 
adjuster — and, indeed, the adjustment of things depends on gold, 

' According to the chemists of the middles ages, gold consists of quicksilver and 
sulphur taken in equal proportions ; the latter must, however, possess colouring 
properties. Vide the thirteenth 

* “ Were it not for piety, I would bow down to gold and say, ' Hallowed be thy 
name ! ’ ’’ — Hariri, 
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and the basis of justice rests upon it. To render it service, God has allowed 
silver and brass to come into use, thus creating additional means for the 
welfare of man. Hence just kings and energetic rulers have paid mucli 
attention to these metals, and erected mints, where their properties may 
be thoroughly studied. The success of this department lies in the appoint- 
ment of intelligent, zealous, and upright ^corkmen, and the edifice of the 
world is built upon their attention and carefulness. 


A^7n 5. 

THE WORKMEN OF THE MINT, 

1. The Ddrofjha, He must be a circumspect and intelligent man, of 
broad principles, who takes the cumbrous burden of his colleagues upon 
the shoulder of despatch. He must keep every one to his work, and show' 
zeal and integrity. 

2. The Sayrafl.^ The success of this important department depends 
upon his experience, as he determines the degrees of purity of the coins. 
On account of the prosperity of the present age, there are now' numbers of 
skilful sarrdfs : ^ and by the attention of his Majesty, gold and silver are 
refined to the highest degree of purity. The highest degree of purity is 
called in Persia dnhdahl, but they do not knoAV above 10 degrees of 
fineness ; wdiilst in India it it called hdrahhdnl, as they have tw'elve 
degrees. Formerly the old hni, wdiich is a gold coin current in the Deccan, 
w'as thought to be pure, and reckoned at ten degrees ; but his Majestv 
has now fixed it at 8| : and the round, small gold ddadr of ^’Ala'^ 

w'hich w'as considered to be 12 degrees, now' turns out to be lOJ. 

Those W'ho are experienced in this business have relaterl W'onderful 
stories of the purity of gold at the present time, and referred it to wdtch- 
craft and alchemy ; for they maintain, that gold ore does not come up to 
this fineness. But by the attention of his .Alajesty, it has come up to this 
degree ; hence the astonishment of people acquainted wdth this ))ranch. 
It is, how'ever, certain, that gold cannot be made finer, and of a higher 
degree. Honest describers and truthful travellers have indeed never 
mentioned this degree ; but, w'hen gold is put into fusion, small particles 
separate from it, and mix w'ith the ashes, wdiich ignorant men look 
upon as useless dross, W'hilst the skilful recover the metal from it. 
Although malleable gold ore be calcined and reduced to ashes, yet by a 

^ The same as SayrdJ or SarrOJx hence a shroff, a money lender. 

L ^ ^ ^ ‘ 1 
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certain operation, it is brought back to its original state ; but a part of 
it is lost. Through the wisdom of his Majesty, the real circumstances 
connected with this loss, were brought to light, and the fraudulent 
practices of the workmen thus put to the test. 

A^ln 6 . 

BANWARL^ 

An abbreviation for &c7jurdrl. Although in this country clever sayrafis 
are able from experience to tell the degree of fineness by the colour and 
the brightness of the metal, the following admirable rule has been intro- 
duced for the satisfaction of others. 

To the ends of a fe\v long needles, made of })rass or such like metal, 
small pieces of gold are affixed, having their degree of fineness written 
on them. MTien the workmen wish to assay a new' piece of gold, they first 
draw with it a fe^v lines on a touchstone, and some other lines wdth the 
needles. By comparing both sets of lines, they discover the degree of 
fineness of the gold. It is, however, necessary that the lines ])e drawn in 
the same manner, and with the same force, so as to avoid deception. 

To apply this rule, it is necessary to have gold of various degrees of 
fineness. This is obtained as follows. They melt together one mciAia of 
pure silver with the same quantity of best coj)per : and let it get solid. 
This mixture they again melt with G mCtshas of pure gold of lOJ <legrees of 
fineness. Of this composition one mnsha - is taken, and divided into sixteen 
parts of half a surl^ each. If now' 7} s^irJAs of pure gold (of lOl degrees) 
are mixed wdth one of the sixteen parts of the composition, the touch of 
the new' mixture wull only be 10 j- hdn.^ Similarly, 7 surlAs pure gold and, 
tw'o parts of the composition melted together, w'ill give gold of 10 ban ] 
6| s. pure gold and three parts composition. 9| ban ; 6 s. gold and four 
parts composition, 9|- ban ; 5. gold and five parts com])osition, 9| ban : 

6s. gold and six parts composition, 9 ban ; 41 5. gold and seven parts 
composition, 8J ban ; 4 s. gold and eight parts composition, 81 ban ; 31 s. 
gold and nine parts composition, 8{ ban ; ^ s. gold and ten parts com- 
position, 8 ban ; 21 s. gold and eleven parts composition, 7| ban ; 2 s. gold 
and tw'elve parts composition, 7| ban ; 11 s. gold and thirteen parts com- 
position, 7^ 6aw ; 1 5. gold and fourteen parts composition, 7 ban ; and 

^ This Hind, word, which is not given in the dictionaries, means the t€<ittnfj of gold. 

^ This rndsha contains (i parts gold; 1 part silver, and 1 part copper, i.c., ^ gold and 
4 alloy. 

3 The Hind, term ban means ** temper, degree 
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lastly, ^ s, 2 :old and fifteen parts composition, 6| hdn. Or generaJb/, 
every additional half surlJi (or one part) of the composition diminishes 
the fineness of the gold by a quarter fcdn, the touch of tlie composition 
itself being hdn. 

If it be required to have a degree less than hdn, they mix together 
-J- siir}^ of the first mixture which consisted, as I said, of silver and copper, 
with Ti siirkhs of the second composition (consisting of gold, copper, and 
silver), which, when melted together, gives gold of G:|- hdn ; and if 1 surl'h 
of the first mixture be melted together with 7 surU'S of the second com- 
position, the result will be 6 hdn ; and if they recpiire still baser com- 
positions, they increase the mixtures by half surl^s. But in Banivdrl, 
they reckon to 6 hdns only, rejecting all baser compositions. 

All this is performed by a man v:ho understands the tests. 

3. The Amin. He must possess impartiality and integrity, so that 
friends and enemies can be sure of him. Should there be any difierences, 
he assists the ddrogha and the other workmen, maintains that which is 
right, and prevents quarrels. 

4. The Mushrif. He wTites down the daily expenditure in an upright 
and practical manner, and keeps a systematic day-book. 

5. The Merchant. He buys up gold, silver, and copper, by which he 
gains a profit for himself, assists the department, and benefits the revenues 
of the State. Trade will flourish, when justice is everywhere to be had, 
and when rulers are not avaricious. 

6. The Treasurer. He watches over the profits, and is upright in all 
his dealings. 

The salaries of the first four and the sixth officers differ from each 
other, the lowest of them holding the rank of an AJjadl.^ 

7. The IVeighman. He weighs the coins. For weighing 100 jaldll 
gold-muhrs he gets If dams : for weighing 1000 rupees, 61^ dams ; and 
for weighing 1000 copper dams, VI of a dam ; and, after this rate, according 
to the quantity. 

8. The MeJter of the Ore. He makes small and large trenches in a 
tablet of clay, which he besmears with grease, and pours into them the 
melted gold and silver, to cast them into ingots. In the case of copper, 
instead of using grease, it is sufficient to sprinkle ashes. For the above- 

^ The Ahadls corresponds to our icarraet officers. Host clerks of the Imperial 
offices, the painters of the court, the foremen in Akbar’s workshops, etc., belonged to 
this corps. They were called AhadU. or single men, because they stood under Akbar’s 
immediate orders. The word Aljiadl. the A of which is the Arabic was spelt in official 
returns with the Persian », ISo deep-rooted, says Badaoni, was Akbar’s hatred for 
everything which was Arabic. [This word has come to mean in Urdu, lazy, indolent. — P.] 
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mentioned quantity of gold, lie gets 2 J dams ; for the same quantity of 
silver, 5 dams and ISljetals ; ^ for the same quantity of copper, 4 dams 
and 21-i jetaJs. 

9. The Platchiaker. He makes the adulterated gold into plates of six 
or seven mashas each, six fingers in length and breadth ; tlie'^e he carries 
to the assay master, who measures them in a mould made of copper, and 
stamps such as are suitable, in order to prevent alterations and to show 
the work done. He receives as wages for the above-mentioned quantity 
of gold, 42] dams. 


A%i 7. 

THE MANNER OF REFINING GOLD. 

MTien the above-mentioned plates have been stamped, the owner of the 
gold, for the weight of every 100 jal dll gold muhrs, must furnish “ four sers of 
saltpetre, and four sers of brickdust of raw bricks. The plates, after having 
been washed in clean water, are stratified with the above mixture (of the 
saltpetre and brickdust), and put one above the other, the whole being 
covered with cowdung, which in Hindi is called tfpla. It is the dry dung 
of the Wild ^ Cou\ Then they set fire to i fc, and let it gently burn, till 
the dung is reduced to ashes, when they leave it to cool ; then, these 
ashes being removed from the sides, are preserved. They are called in 
Persian I'hdlc-i 'khdlis, and in Hindi salonl. By a process, to be mentioned 
hereafter, they recover silver from it. The plates, and the ashes below 
them, are left as they are. This process of setting fire to the dimg, and 
removing the ashes at the sides, is twice repeated. Mlien tliree fires have 
been applied, they call the plates sitd^l. They are then again washed in 
clean water, and stratified three times with the above mixture, the ashes 
of the sides being removed. 

This operation must be repeated till six mixtures and eighteen fires 
have been applied, when the plates are again washed. Then the assay 
master breaks one of them ; and if there comes out a soft and mild sound, 
it is a sign of its being sufficiently pure ; but if the sound is harsh, the 
plates must imdergo tliree more fires. Then from each of the plates one 
mdsha is taken away, of which aggregate a plate is made. This is ^ ried on 
the touchstone ; if it is not sufficiently fine, the gold has again to pass 
through one or two fires. In most cases, however, the desired effect is 
obtained by three or four fires. 

^ Twenty-five make one dam. Vide the 10th A^in. 

[2 Use.— P.] 

Sahrd^i. This probably means jangli ; i.e., *’ not stalled or stall-fed." — P.] 
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The following method of assaying is also used. They take two tolas 
of pure gold, and two tolas of the gold which passed through the fire, 
and make twenty plate>s of each, of equal weight. They then spread the 
ahove mixture, apply the fire, wash them, and weigh them with an exact 
balance. If both kinds are found to he equal in weight, it is a proof of 
pureness. 

10. The Melter of the refined metal. He melts the refined plates of 
gold, and casts them, as described above, into ingots. His fee for 100 gold 
)nuhrs is three dams. 

11. The Zarrab. He cuts off the gold, silver and copper ingots, as 
exactly as he can, round pieces of the size of coined money. His fees are, 
for 100 gold mnhrs, 21 dams, IJ jetals ; for the weight of 1000 rupees, 
53 dams, 8J jetals, if he cuts rupees ; and 28 dams in addition, if he cuts 
the same weight of silver into quarter rupees. For 1000 copper dams his 
fee is 20 dams ; for the same weight of half and quarter dams, 25 dams ; 
and for half-quarter dfims, which are called damrls, 69 dams. 

In Iran and Turan they cannot cut these pieces without a proper anvil ; 
but Hindustani workmen ciit them without such an instrument, so exactly, 
that there is not the difference of a singrle hair, vchich is remarkable 
enough. 

12. The Engraver. He engraves tlie dies of the coins on steel, and 
such like metals. Coins are then stamped with these dies. At this day, 
]\lawla-na ^Ali Ahmad of Delhi, who has not his equal in any country, 
cuts different kinds of letters in steel, in such a manner as to equal the 
copy slips of the most skilful caligra pliers. He holds the rank of a 
gfizbdshl ; ^ and two of his men serve in the mint. Both have a monthly 
salary of 600 dams. 

13. The SilTachl. He places the round pieces of metal between two- 
dies : and by the strength of the hammerer {patJc-chl) both sides are 
stamped. His fees are for 100 gold mnhrs, Ig- dcDns \ for 1000 rupees, 
5 dams. jetals : and for the weight of 1000 rupees of small silver pieces, 
1 dam, 3 jetals in addition ; for 1000 copper dams, 3 dams ; for 2000 
half-(/d/><6\ and 1000 quarter-r/da^5, 3 deuns, jetals ; and for 8000 half- 
quarter dams, 10]- dams. Out of these fees the sikkachl has to give 
one-sixth to the hammerer, for whom there is no separate allowance. 

14. The Sabhdk makes the refined silver into round plates. For every 
1000 rupees weight, he receives 54 dams. 

* Thi-^ Turkish word .si^nities a commander of one hundred men, a captain. Aheidis 
oC distinction were promoted to this mil'tary rank. The salary of a YuzbashI varied 
from five to seven hundred rupees per metisern ; vide the third.d*'^ of the second book. 
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The discover)! of an alloi/ in silver. Silver may be alloyed with lead, 
tin and copper. In Iran and Turan, they also call the highest degree of 
fineness of silver dahdahl : in Hindustan, the snyrafls use for it the term 
hlsi hisiva. According to the quantity of the alloy, it descends in degree ; 
but it is not made less than five, and no one would care for silver baser 
than ten degrees. Practical men can discover from the colour of the 
compound, which of the alloys is prevailing, whilst by filing and boring 
it, the quality of the inside is ascertained. They also try it by beating it 
when hot, an<l then throwing it into water, when blackness denotes lead, 
redness copper, a white greyish colour tin, and whiteness a large propor- 
tion of silver. 

THE METHOD OF REFINING SILVER. 

They dig a hole, and having sprinkled into it a small quantity of 
wild ^ cow dung, they fill it with the ashes of }nu(jjnld)i - wood ; then they 
moisten it, and work it up into the shape of a dish ; into this they put 
the adulterated silver, together with a proportionate quantity of lead. 
First, they put a fourth part of the lead on the top of the silver, and 
having surrounded the whole with coals, blow the fire with a pair of 
bellow?, till the metah are melted, which operation is generally repeated 
four times. The proofs of the metal being 2 >i^ire are a lightning-like ' 
brightness, and its beginning to harden at the sides. As soon as it is 
hardened in the middle, they sprinkle it with water, when flames 
resembling in shape tlie horns of wild goats^ issue from it. It then forms 
itself into a disc, and is perfectly refined. If this disc be melted again, 
half a s}irkli in every tolO will burn away, i.e., 6 indshas and 2 sftrkhs in 
100 tolas. The ashes of the disc, which are mixed with silver and lead, 
form a kind of litharge, called in Hindi kharnL and in Persian 
hnhna ^ : the use of which will be hereafter explained. Before this 
refined silver is given over to the Zarrdl). 5 mdshas and o snrkhs are taken 
away for the Imperial exchequer out of every hundred tolas of it ; after 
which the assay master marks the mass with the usual stamp, that it 
may not be altered or exchanged. 

In former times silver also was assayed by the han)rdri system : now 
it is calculated as follows : — if by refining 100 tolas, of shdhl silver, which 
is current in ‘•Iraq and Khurasan, and of the Iciri and misqdll, which are 

See note 1, p. 21. — P.] 

2 Called in Hind, babul, a kind of acacia. Its bark is used in tanning. [The kikar 
of the Panjab. — P.] 

2 Same MSS. have kafah. 
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current in Turan, there are lost three foils and one surM : and of the same 
quantity of the European and Turkish 7iarjll, and the niahmudl and 
mmaffari of Gujrat and 3Ial\va. 13 tolas and 6J mdshas are lost, they 
become then of Imperial standard. 

lo. The Qurs-kiih having heated the refined silver, hammers it till it 
has lost all smell of the lead. His fee for the weight of 1000 rupees, is 

dams. 

16. The Chdsknlglr examines the refined gold and silver, and fixes its 
purity as follows : — Having made two tolas of the refined gold into eight 
plates, he applies layers of the mixture as above described, and sets fire to 
it, keeping out, however, all draught ; he then washes the plates, and 
melts them. If they have not lost anything by this process, the gold is 
pure. The assay-master then tries it upon the touchstone, to satisfy 
himself and others. For assaying that quantity, he gets 1| dams. In 
the case of silver, he takes one tola with a like quantity of lead, which 
he puts together into a bone crucible, and keeps it on the fire tiU the lead 
is all burnt. Ha\dng then sprinkled the silver with water, he hammers 
it till it has lost all smell of the lead ; and having melted it in a new 
crucible, he weighs it ; and if it has lost in weight three ^ hirinj (rice 
grains), it is sufficiently pure ; otherwise he melts it again, till it comes 
to that degree. For assaying that quantity, his fee is 3 dams, 4^ jetals. 

17. The N iydriya collects the Mdk-i khdlis and washes it, taking two 
sers at the time : whatever gold there may be amongst ifc will settle, from 
its weight, bo the bottom. The khdk, when thus washed, is called in 
Hindi kiikrah,‘^ and still contains some gold, fcr the recovery of which, 
directions shall hereafter be given. The above-mentioned adulterated 
sediment is rubbed together with quicksilver, at the rate of six mdshas 
quicksilver per ser. The quicksilver from its prechlective affinity, draws 
the gold to itself, and forms an amalgam which is kcj^t over the fire in 
a retort, till the gold is separated from the quicksilver. 

For extracting the gold from this quantity of khdk, the Niydriya 
receives 20 dd)tis^ 2 jetals. 

The process of Kukrah. 

They mix with the knkrali an equal quantity of jnmhar, and form a 
paste of ra.d (aqua fortis), and cowdung. They then pound the first 
composition, and mixing it with the j)aste, work it up into balls of two 
sers weight, which they dry on a cloth. 

^ One MS. has six. 

[2 Word not traced. — P.j 
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Punhar is obtained as follows : — • 

They make a hole in the earth, and fill it with the ashes of Babul-vi^ood, 
at the rate of six fingers height of ashes for every maund of lead. The 
lead itself is put at the bottom of the hole, v'hicli has been smoothed ; 
then they cover it ^\dth charcoals, and melt the lead. After that, having 
removed the coals, they place over it two plates of clay, fixed by means 
of thorns, and close up the bellows hole, but not the vent. This they 
keep covered with bricks, till the ashes have thoroughly soaked up the 
lead. The bricks they frequently remo^^e to learn the state of the lead. 
For the above-mentioned quantity of lead, there are 4 mdshas of silver 
mixed up with the ashes. These ashes they cool in water, when they are 
called ijunhar. Out of every man of lead two sers are burnt ; but the 
mass is increased by four sers of ashes, so that the weight of the whole 
mass will be one man and two sers. 

Rasl is a kind of acid, made of ashkhdr ^ and saltpetre. 

Having thus explained what pimhar and rasi are, I return to the 
description of the process of Ruhr ah. They make an oven-like vessel, 
narrow at both ends, and wide in the middle, one and a half yards in 
height, with a hole at the bottom. Then having filled the vessel with 
coals within four fingers of the top, they place it over a pit dug in the 
earth, and blow the fire with two bellows. After that, the afore- 
mentioned balls being broken into pieces, they throw them into the fire 
and melt them, \vhen the gold, silver, copper and lead fall through the 
hole in the bottom of the vessel into the pit below. WTiatever remains 
in the vessel, is softened and washed, and the lead separated from it. 
They likewise collect the ashes, from whence also by a certain process 
profit may be derived. The metal is then taken out of the pit, and melted 
according to the system. The lead will mix with the ashes, from 

which tliirtv sers wdll be recovered, and ten sers will be burnt. The gold, 
silver and copper remain together in a mass, and this they call hugrdiratl , 
or according to some, guhrdwafi. 

The process of Bugraivatl, 

They make a hole, and fill it with the ashes of hahfilwood, half a ser for 
every 100 tolas of hugrd^eafi. These ashes they then make up in form of 
a dish, and mix them up with the hugrd^nfn, adding erne tola of copper, and 
twenty-five tolas of lead. They now fill the dish with coals, and cover it 
w ith bricks. VThen the w hole lias melted, they remove the coals and the 

^ The margins of some of the MSS. explain this word by the Hind, sijji, impure 
carbonate of soda. 
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])ricks, and make a fire of hah fd -wood, till the lead and copper unite with 
the ashes, leaving the gold and silver together. These ashes are also 
called khand, and the lead an'I copper can be recovered from them by 
a process, which will be hereafter explained. 

A^ln 8 . 

THE :method of separating the silver from 

THE GOLD. 

Tliey melt this composition six times : three times with copj>er, and 
three times with sulphur, called in Hind. cJJtdchJwjd. For every tola of 
the alloy, they take a )anshf of copper, and two mdshas, two surkhs of 
sulphur. First they melt it with copper ^ and then with sulphur. If the 
alloy be of 100 lola^ weight, the 100 indsJtas of copper are employed as 
follows they first melt fifty aalshas with it, and then twice again 
twenty-five )t(d8has. The sulphur is used in similar proportions. After 
reducing the mixture of gold and silver to small bits, they mix with it 
fifty )nds]ias of copper, and melt it in a crucible. They have near at 
hand a vessel full of cold water, on the surface of which is laid a broom- 
like bundle of hay. Upon it they pour the melted metal, and prevent 
it, by stirring it with a stick, from forming into a mass. Then having 
again melted these bit-^. after mixing them with the remaining copper 
in a crucible, they set it to cool in the shade ; and for every tola of this 
mixture two mdshas and two sarkhs of sulphur are used, /.c., at the rate 
of one and one-half rpiarter scr (1 ^ ser) [ter 100 tolas. When it has been 
three times melted in tliis manner, there a]>pears on the surface a whitisli 
kind of adi, whudi is silver. This is taken off, and kept separate : and 
its ]>roces.s shall liereafter be ^'xplainedL. When the mixture of gold and 
silver has thus l^een subjet'tetl to three fires for the cojiper, and three for 
the sulphur, the solid part left is the gold. In the language of the Panjab, 
this gold is called kad, whilst about DihlT. it is termed pinjar. If the 
mixture contains much gold, it generally turns out to be of 6| ban, but 
it is often only five, and even four. 

In order to refine this gold, one of the following methods must be used : 
Either they mix fifty tolas of this with 100 tolas of purer gold, and refine 
it by the S(do}d jirocess ; or else they use the Alonl process. For the latter 
they make a mixture of two parts of wild-cow dung, and one part of 
saltpetre. Having then cast the aforesaid piajar into ingots, they make 
it into plates, none of which ought to be lighter than 1 i tolas, but a little 
broader than those which they make in the salonl process. Then having 



besmeared them Avith sesame-oil, they strew the above mixture over them, 
giving them for every strewing two gentle fires. This operation they 
repeat three or four times : and if they want the metal very pure, they 
repeat the process till it come? up to nins ban. The ashes are also collected, 
being a kind of hJiaral. 


A^in 9. 

THE METHOD OF EXTEACTIXG THE SILVER FROM ASHES. 

Mil at ever ashes and dross have been collected, both before and after 
the process of alonl, they mix with double the quantity of pure lead, put 
them into a crucible, and keep them for one watch over the fire. AVhen 
the metal is cold, they refine it as described under the article Sahhak^ p. 22. 
The ashes of it are also kharal. The saloni process is also performed in 
other ways well known to those conversant with the business. 

18. The Paul war having melted the kharal, separates the silver from 
the copper. His fee for every tola of silver is 11 dams. As a return for 
the profit he makes, he pays monthly 300 ddyns to the dawdn. Having 
reduced the kharal to small bits, he adds to every man of it 11 sers of 
tangdr (borax), and three sers of pounded natron,^ and kneads them 
together. He then puts this mass, ser by ser, into the vessel above 
described, and melts it, when lead mixed with silver collects in the pit. 
This is afterwards refined by the process of the snhhdk, and the lead which 
separates from this, and mixes with the ashes, turns punhar. 

19. The Paikdr buys th.e saloni and kharal from the goldsmiths of the 
city, and carries them to the mint to be melted, and makes a profit on the 
gold and silver. For every man of saloni, he gives 17 dams, and for the 
same quantity of kharal II dd}ns. to the excliequer. 

20. The S icho^l-H'dla brings old copper coins, which are mixed Avith 
silver, to be melted ; and from 100 tolas of silver, 31 rupees go to the 
dlwan ; and when he wishes to coin the silver, he pays a fixed quantity for 
it as duty. 

21. The Khdk-shog. MTien the owners of the metals get their gold 
and silver in the various ways which have now been described, the 
Khdk-shofj sweeps the mint, takes the sweepings to his own liouse, washes 
them, and gains a profit. Some of the sweepers carry on a very flourishing 
trade. The state receives from this man a monthly gift of 12.1 rupees. 

And in like manner ail the officers of the mint pay a monthly duty to 
the state, at the rate of three ddtms for every 100 dams. 

In the Persian a^hJ^dr-i kufta.—F.,^ 
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/V'ln 10 . 

THE COINS OF THIS GLORIOUS EMPIRE. 

As through the attention of his ^Majesty, gold and silver have been 
brought to the greatest degree of purity, in like manner the form of the 
coins lias also been improved. The coins are now an ornament to the 
treasury, and much liked by the people. I shall give a few particulars. 

A. Gold Coins. 

1. The sahansah is a round coin weighing 101 tolos, 9 mdsJias, and 
7 siirldis, in value equal to 100 la^l-i jaldU-m\A\v^. On the field of one side 
is engra.ved the name of his Majesty, and on the five arches in the border, 
As-sidtaiC- 'l-MdqdyC 'l-mu^azz^ hhaUad^ Alldh'^^ mulkaJi^ 

snltana-k^ zarb^^ dad l.-khddfaV Agra, “ the great sultan, the distinguished 
emperor, may God perpetuate his kingdom and his reign ! Struck at 
the capital Agra.'" On the field of the reverse is the beautiful formula} 
and the following verse of the Qur^'an-: Alldk^ yazraq^ man yasha}^ 
hi-ghayf hisdh^^\ God is bountiful unto whom He pleaseth, without 
measure " ; and roundabout are the names of the first four Khalifas. 
This is what was first cut by Maulana ]\Iasqiid, the engraver : after which 
iMulla ^Ali Ahmad made with great skill the following additions. On one 
side AfzaV^ dindd^^ yanfuqn-lC ar-rajuV’^ dlndd‘^^ yanfuquJi^ ^nla asMbiJd fi 
sahit lldli, '' the best coin which a man expends is a coin which he spends 
on his co-religionists in the path of God.'’ 

And on the other side he wrote, 

/ts-Sfd(duC 7- -^dll al-kfiaUfat^ nl-muta^dll Hallad^ alWi^ ta^dlq 
midkaJC u'^ sulfdnaJC abbnd^ ^adlaJi^ iv^ ihsdnaJC , ‘‘ the sublime 
snltdn, the exalted khalifa . may God the Almighty perpetuate his kingdom 
and his reign, and given eternity to his justice and bounty ! ’’ 

Afterwards all this was removed, and the following two Eubd^is ^ of 
the court-poet and philosopher Shayldi Fay ft were engraved by him. On 
one side, 

KhurshTd ki haft hahr azu gatvhar ydft 
Sang A si yah az partav-i an jaivhar ydft 
Kan az nazar-i torhiyat-i ii zar ydft 
IL'art zar skaraf az sikka-yi Shah Akhar ydft. 


' Alao called Kalimah, or the Confession of Faith, Id ildha ill-alldh, Muhammadurt 
rasfil-ulldh, 

* Qnr, Sur. II, 208. 


[3 Quatrains. — P.] 
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‘‘ It is the Sun ^ from which the seven oceans get their pearls, 

The black rocks get their jewels from his lustre. 

The mines get their gold from his fostering glance, 

And their gold is ennobled by Akbar's stamp.’’ 

AUdk^ a Jibar jallA jalldla-h^, God is great, may His glorv shine 
forth ! ” in the niid<lle. And on the other side, 

In sikka hi jhrdya-yi ummld hnvad. 

Bd naqsh-i dnvdm u 'ndm-i jdvld huvad 
Slmd-yi sa^ddat-ash Jm}nla has hi hi-dahr 
Yah zarra imzar-harda-yi l^urslfid huvad. 

“ This coin, which is an ornament of hope. 

Carries an everlasting stamp, and an immortal name. 

As a sign of its auspiciousness, it is sufficient 
That, once, for all ages the sun has cast a glimj)se upon it.*' 
and the date, according to the Divine era, in the middle. 

2. There is another gold coin, of the same name and shape, weighing 
91 tolas and 8 mdsJias, in value equal to 100 round muhrs, at 11 nvlshas 
each. It has the same impression as the preceding. 

3. The Rahas is the half of each of the two preceding coins It is 
sometimes made square. On one side it has the same impression as the 
sahansa,^ and on the other side the following Riihd^i ^ by FayYi : — 

In naqd-i ravdn-i ganj-i shdhinshdhi 
Bd kaivhab~i iqbdl hunad hamrdJil 
lOiursJiid hi-jparvar-ash az dn ru hi hi-dahr 
Ydbad sharaf az sihha-yi Ahharshdhl . 

This current coin of the Imperial treasure 
Accompanies the star of good fortune. 

0 sun, foster it, because for all ages 
It is ennobled by Akbar's stamp ! *’ 

I. Tlie Atma is the fourth part of the sahansa, round and square. 
Some have the same impression as the sahansa ; and some have on one 
side the following Riibd^J by Fayzi : — 

In sihha hi dast-i bal^t rd zeivar bad 
Flrdya-yi nuh sipihr u haft aHtar bad 

^ According to the Natural Philosophers of the Middle Ages, the influence of the sun 
calls the metals, the pearls, and precious stones into existence ; virle the thirteenth 
A^in. The allusion to the sun is explained by the note to page III. 

[* In the Persian — P.] 

^ Quatrains. — P.] 

[ * Sad-muhrl in the Persian text. — P.] 

Malik" ’sh-Shu^Jara*” in the Persian text. — P.] 
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Zarrln naqdlst kdr az-ii chun zar bad 
Dar daJir ravnn bi-ndni-i sMh akbar bad. 

“ This coin — May ifc adorn the hand of the fortunate, 

And may it be an ornament of the nine heavens and the seven stars — 

Is a gold coin, — May golden be its work ! 

Let it be current for all ages to the glory of Shah Akbar." 

And on the other side the [)reeediug Raha^l. 

5. The Binsal, of the same two forms as the in value equal to 

one-fifth of the first (a')in. 

There are also gold coins of the same shape and impression, in value 
equal to one-eighth, one-tenth, one-twentieth, one twenty-fifth, of the 
sahansa. 

6. The CJufgul} of a square form, is the fiftieth part of tlie sahaam, 
in value equal to two muhrs.- 

7. The round La^I-i JaWl,^ in weight and value equal to two round 
having on one side AUdh'^ akbar, and on the other Yd 7 nu^ln"\ 

“ O helper/’ 

8. The Aftdid is round, weighs 1 fohf, 2 mdslias, and 4J surkhs, in 
value equal to 12 rupees. On erne side, “ AUdlY akbar, jail" jaldluAY," 
and on the other the date according to the Divine era, and the jdace 
where it is stiuck. 

9. The IJdhl is rouml, weighs T2 wdska.s, l^ears the same 

stamp as the AfidhJ, and has a value of 10 rupees. 

1 Or JuguL Abu U-Fazl’s spelling in the text is ambiguous. 

“ The :MS8. differ. Most of them place the Chugul as the sixth com after the Biiimt. 
and read : — 

‘'The Chugnl. of a square form, weighing 3 h;?u.s, oj its value is thirty 

rupec’i. Also, of a round form, weighing 2 9 (nff.dius, having a \ alue of three round 

muhr^i, of 11 each {i.e., 21 rupees). But the impression of both is the same. 

They are X\\^ fftieth part of the 

The last sentence does not agree with the value and weight of tlie Snhansa ; for the 
two ( hugiih, as given by Abu l-ta/I, would each be the hundred and third part of the 
two kinds of Sahansa^ not the fiftieth part. 

Mr- Thomas in his excellent editir)n of Prinsep's Useful Tables, pp. 5, 6, gives a i 
extract from a MS, of the A^^« in his possession, which appears to agree with the above 
reading : but he only mentions the square form of the Ckugul, weighing 3 tolns, 5|- surldi-'^, 
worth 30 rupees ; and then passes on to the eighth com, the Aftaht. 

Two other MSS, — among them C'ol. Hamilton's— read after the Binsat {i.c„ after the 
twenty-fifth line of p. 24 of my text edition)— 

The (diahargoAia (or weighing 3 /<.! os .“q surBs, worth 30 rupees. 

" 7. The Uird (or rumd) ; weighing 2 tola,^, 9 mnskn-% in value equal to the 3 round 
muhrs of 11 e.u li. 

Both have the -^ame impres-’ion. 

The t huqul, of a .'•qua re form, the fiftieth part of a ^ahansa, in value equal 
t> tuo Ln^l i Jalfili niuhr^U 

This reading obviates all ditfieidt les. But the real quc'ition is whether the Chakdrgosha, 
the Gird, and the ('hugul are three distinct coins. 

^ for the round JalfilT, '^ome MsS. only read, " The Ginlf' i.e., round, taking 

the words La^Ui Jaldli to the preceding. Viile the tenth com. 
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10. The square Jahlll is of the same weight and value ; on one 
side AlldJi^ aJchar,'' and on the other jall^ jahllu-h^." 

11. The ^Adl ijatka is round, weighs 11 )nashas, and has a value of 
nine rupees. On one side “ Alldh^ akhar and on the other, “ Yd 
)n 

12. The Ro}i)}d unihr, in weight and value equal to the ^Adl-gufka, 
but of a dihVrent^ stamp. 

13. Mihrdhl - is in weight, \\alue, and stamp, the same as the round 
muhr. 

11. The is both square and round. In weight and value it ivS 

equal to the La^l-i jaldll, and the round }nu}ir. It bears the stamp gd 

15. The Chahcirgosha , in Htam[) and weights the same as the AJldhi. 

16. The Gird is the half of the lldhl, and has the same stamp, 

17. Tlie Dlicni ^ is half a La^l-i Jahtll.^ 

18. The Sallmi is the half of the ^Adl-gutka. 

19. The Raid ^ is a quarter of the Aftdbl. 

20. The Man, is a quarter of the lldhl, and Jaldll. 

21. The Half Sallmd is a quarter of the ^Adl-gutka, 

22. The Panj is the fifth part of the lldhl. 

23. The Pandaii is the fifth part of the La^l-i Jaldll ; on one side is 
a lily,® and on the other a wild rose. 

24. The Stimnl, or Ashisidd, is oue-eighth of the lldhl : on one side. 
“ Alldh^ akharf and on the other jall^ jnldla~h^\"' 

25. The Kald is the sixteenth part of the lldhl. It has on both sides a 
wild rose, 

26. The Zara is the thirty-second part of an lldhl and has the same 
stamp as the kald. 

As regards gold coins, the custom followed in the imperial mint is to 
coin La^l-i jaldlls, Dhans, and each coin for the space of a month. 

The other gold coins are never stamped without special orders. 


^ It has the Kalinia. (Sayyid Ahmad's edition of the A 
^ The figure called nnhrahi is 


^ In Forbes's Dictionary, dahan. 

* Several MSS. read — Half a quarter Ilahi and La^I-i Jalali." Forbes gives six 
rupees (?). 

“ Several MSS. have Rahi. Perhaps we should write Rahhi. 

Lala in Persian text. This is the common red poppy in Af^anistan and the Panjab ; 
and in Persia is also applied to the wild tulip. — P.j 
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B. Silver Coins, 

1. The Rupiija is round, and weighs eleven and one half mOshas. 
It was first introduced in the time of Slier Khan. It was perfected diirin 
this reign, and received a jxe\s stamp, on one side Alldh^ ahhar, jail 
jaKda-lCj' and on the other the date. Although the market price is some- 
times more or less than forty dcuns^ yet this value is always set upon it 
in the payment of salaries. 

2. The Jaldla is of a square form, which was introduced during the 
present reign. In value and stamp it is the same as Xo. 1. 

3. The Darh is half a Jaldla. 

4. The Clmrn is a quarter Jaldla. 

5. The Pandan is a fifth of the Jaldla. 

G. The Asht is the eighth part of the Jaldla. 

7. The Dasd is one-tenth of the Jaldla. 

8. The Kald is the sixteenth part of the Jaldla. 

9. The Sulci us one-twentieth of the Jaldla. 

The same fractional parts are adopted for the [round] Rupiya, which 
are, however, different in form. 

C, Copper Coins. 

1. The Ddm weighs 5 talcs, i.e. 1 tola, 8 mdslias, and 7 siirlchs : it is 
the fortieth part of the rupiya. At first this coin was called Paisa, and also 
Buldoll ; now it is known under this name (ddm). On one side the place is 
given where it was struck, and on the other the date. 

For the purpose of calculation, the ddm is divided info twenty-five 
parts, each of which is called a. jetal.^ This imaginary division is only used 
by accountants. 

2. The Adhela is half of a ddm. 

3. The Pd^old is a quarter ddm. 

4. The Damrl is one-eighth of a ddm. 

In the beginning of this reign, gold was coined to the glory of his 
Majesty in many parts of the empire ; now gold coins are struck at four 
places only, viz. at the seat of the government, Bengal, Ahmadabad 
(Gujrat), and Kabul. Silver and copper are likewise coined in these 
four places, and besides in the following ten places : Ilahabas, Agra, 
Ujain, Surat, Dihli, Patna, Kashmir, Labor, Multan, Tanda. In twenty- 
eight towns copper coins only are struck, viz. Ajmlr, Avadh, Atak, Alwar, 
Bada^’on, Banaras, Bhakkar, Bahirah, Patan, Jaunpur, Jalandhar, 
Hardvv^ar, Ilisar, Firuza, KrdpI, Gwaliyar, Gorakhpur, Kalanur, 

^ Often misspelt chetnL The text gives the correct spelling. 
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Lakhnaii, Maudfi, Xagor, S^arliind, Siyalkot, Saronj, Saharanpir, 
Saraiigpur, Sainhal, Qanawj, Rantanbhur. 

Mercantile affairs in this country are mostly transacted in round 
NiuJirs, and dnnis. 

Unprincipled men cause a great deal of mischief by rubbing down the 
coins, or by employing similar methods ; and, in comequence of the 
damage done to the nation at large, his Majesty continually consults 
experienced men, an<l from his knowledge of the spirit of tlie age, issues 
now regulations in order to prevent such detrimental practices. 

The currency underwent several changes. First, when (in the 27th 
year) the reins of the government were in the hands of Raja Todarmal,^ 
foJir kinds of muhrs were allowed to be current ; A. There vras a La^l-i 
Jaldll, which had the name of his Majesty stamped on it, and vreighed 
1 tola, 1| surkhs. It was quite pure, and had a value of 400 dams. Again, 
there existed from the beginning of this glorious reign, a muhr witli the 
imperial stamp, of which three degrees passed as current, viz. : B. This 
muhr, when perfectly pure, and having the full weight of 11 mdshas. 
Its value was 360 dams. If from wear and tear it had lost in weight within 
three grains of rice it was still allowed to be of the same degree, and no 
difference was made. C. The same muhr, when it had lost in weight from 
four to six rice grains ; its value was 355 dams. D. The same muhr, 
when it had lost in weight from six to nine rice grains ; its value was 
350 dams. 


^ Raja Todarmal, a Khatrl by caste, was born at Labor. He appears to have entered 
Ak bar's service during the 18th year of the emperor's reign, when he was employed 
to settle the affairs of Gujrat. In the 19th year, we find him in Bengal in company 
with Jliin^im Khan: and three years later again at Gujrat. In the 27th year he 
was appointed Dlicdn of the empire, when he remodelled the revenue system. After an 
unsuccessful attempt on his life made by a Khair't in the 32nd year, he was sent against 
the Yusuf zals, to avenge the death of Bir Bar. In the 34th year, old age and sickness 
obliged him to send in his resignation, which Akbar unwillingly accepted. Ret ^ 
to the banks of the Ganges, he died — or, went to hell, as Bada*’onI expresses himself in the 
case of Hindus — on the 11th day A.H. 99S, or 10th l^ovember, 1589, the same year 
in which Raja Bhagwan Das died. Todarmal had reached the rank of a ChahlrhazCtri. 
or commander of Four Thousand, and was no less distinguished for his personal courage, 
than his financial abilities. His eldest son Dharu, a commander of seven hundred, 
was killed in the war with T' hatha. 

Abu ’1-Fazl did not like Todarmal personally, but praises him for his strict integrity 
and abilities ; he charges him with vindictiveness of temper and bigotry. Awrangzeb 
said he had heard from his father that Akbar complained of the raja's independence, 
vanity, and biyoted adherence to Hinduism. Abu ’i-Fazl openly complained of him to 
Akbar ; but the emperor with his usual regard for faithful services, said that he could 
not drive away an old servant. In his adherence to Hinduism, Todarmal may be con- 
trasted with Bir Bar, who a short time before his death had become a member of the 
Divine Faith. Once when accompanying Akbar to the Panjab, in the hurry of the 
departure, Todarmai's idols were lost ; and as he transacted no business before his daily 
worship, he remained for several days without food and drink, and was at last with 
difficulty cheered up by the emperor. 
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Muhrs of less weight than this were considered as bullion. 

Of Bu pirns, three kinds were then current, viz. : A. one of a square form^ 
of pure silver, and weighing lU- mdsJias ] it went under the name of 
Jaldia, and had a value of 40 ddms, B, The round, old Akbarshdhl rilpiffa, 
which, when of full weighu, or even at a surkli less, Avas valued at 
39 ddms. C. The same rupees, when in Aveight tAA^o surlphs less, at 38 ddms. 
Rupees of less weight than this AA^ere considered as bullion. 

Becondhf, on the 18th Mihr of the 29th year of the DiAune era, ‘^Azud’^ 
hl-Daulah Amir Fath'‘ 'llah ^ of Shiraz coming at the head of affairs, 
a royal order AA^as issued, that on the mahrs, as far as three grains ; and on 
the rupujas, as far as sir grains short AA^eight, no account should be taken, 
but that they should be reckoned of full AA^eight. If muhrs AA^ere still less, 
they should make a deduction for the deficiency, AAdiateA^er their deficiency 
might be ; but it Avas not ordered that only muhrs doA\m to nine grains 
less should be regarded as muhrs. Again, according to the same regulation, 
the A^alue of a muhr that AA^as one surlAi deficient AA^as put down as 355 ddms 
and a fraction ; and hence they A^alued the price of one surl^ of coined 
gold at the Ioav rate o{fo}(r ddms and a fraction. According to Todarmal's 
regulation, a deduction of^re ddms AA^as made for a deficiency of one 
surh'h : and if the muhr liad lost something more than the three grains, 
for Avhich he had made no account, eA^en if it AA^ere only I snrJA, full fiA^a 

^ Amir Fath ’llah of Shiraz was the pupil of Khwaja Jamah‘ 'd-DIn Mahmud.. 
Kamab d-DIii of Shirwan, and Mir (Thiyas^^ ’d-DIn Mansur of Shlriiz. He so excelled 
in all branches of natural philosophy, especially mechanics, that Af)u d-Fazl said of 
him, “ If the hooks of antiquity should be lost, the Amir will restore them.” At the 
earnest solicitations of <^Adl Shah of Bljapur, he left Shiraz for the Dekhan. In A.H. 991, 
after the death of ^ Adi Shah, he was invited by Akbar. who raised him to the dignity 
of a Sadr, and bestowed upon him, three years later, the title of Anun^* ’FMulk. He 
was appointed to assist Todarmal, and rendered irood servu e in workincr up the old 
revenue books. His title, Amln^ 'l-Mulk, to which Abu ’1-FazI alludes {lule p. 28, I. 9 
of my text edition), was in the same year chamreil to 'd-Dau'Jah, or the arm of 

aipire. The Amir went afterwards to Khandesh. After his return in 997 to Akbar, 
who was then in Kashmir, he was atta(‘ked with fever, of which he died. Thinking to 
understand the medical art, he refused the advice of the famous Hakim All, and tried 
to cure 'the fever by eating harJfni {vide the twentj'-foiirth A^’in), which caused his 
death. 

Xext to Abu ^-Fazl, Fa 3 'zl, and Bir Bar, the Amir was perhaps most loved bv 
Akbar, Several of his mechanical inventions, mentioned beiow% are ascribed by 
Abu ’i-Fazl to Akbar himself (!). The Amir w as, how^ever, on the best terms wdth 
.■\bu ’1-Fazi, whose son he instructed. According to the author of the Mir^CiV’’ d-^Alam, 
he was a worldly man, often accom pa living the emperor on hunting parties, with 
a rifle on his shoulder, and a powder- bag in his waistband, treading dowm science, and 
performing feats of strength which Rustam could not have performed.” 

H is stated by the author of the mnrd^ that according to some, the 

Amir was a Sih-hazari, or Commander of three thousand ; but I do not find his name 
among the lists of Akbar’s grandees given in the Tnbaqdt-i Al'baii, and the last A^in 
of the secemd book of this w'ork. Instead of Amfr Fath^ 'llah, we also find, especially 
in BadaonI, Shah Fatli^ ’llah. He lies buried on the taWt-i Sulnyrndn. Fayzfs ode 
on his death is very fine. 





dams were subtracted ; and for a deficiency of 1| sur^s lie deducted ten 
dams, even if the dehciency should not be quite 1-J suMs, By the new law 
of ^Azud"" 'd-Dawlah, the value of a muhr was lessened by six dams and a 
fraction, as its gold was worth 353 dams and a fraction onivd 

^Azud*' ‘d-Dawlah abolished also the regulation, according to which the 
value of a round rupn/a had been fixed at one dam less than the s<{uare one, 
notwithstanding its perfection in weight and purity, and fixed the value of 
the round rupi/ja, when of full weight or not less than one sarf^, at forty 
dams ; and whilst formerly a deduction of two dams was made for a 
deficiency of two surHs, they now deiluct for the same deficiency only 
one dam and a fraction. 

Third! fj, when ^Azud"" 'd-Dawdah w^nt to Khandesh, the Eaja 
estimated the value of muhrs that had been expressed in Jalaia rupees, in 
round rupees ; and from his obstinate and WTangling disposition, fixed 
again the deficiencies on muhrs and rupees according to the old rates. 

Fourthly, w^hen Qulij Khan - received the charge of the government 
he adopted the Raja's manner of estimating the mulirs ; but he deducted 
ten dams for a deficiency in the weight of a muhr, for w^hich the Raja 
had deducted five datus ; and twenty dams for the former deduction of 
ten dams ; w^hilst he considered every muhr as bullion, if the deficiency 
w^as IJ- surlchs. Similarly, every rnpiya, the deficiency of which was one 
surkh . was considered as bullion. 

^ For QA'fUcti ’d-Dawlah having lixed the value of 1 '^iirkh of coined gold at4tfd7/?.9 
and a small fraction, the value of a muhr of full weight (11 mashas =11^8 surkh s) 
was only 11 x 8 < (4 • a small fraction) darns, i,e., according to Abu d-Fazl, 333 dams 
and a fraction, instead of 360 darns. 

2 Qulij Khan is first mentioned during the 17th year of Akbar's reign, when 
he w^as made governor of the Fort of Surat, which Akbar after a siege of forty-seven 
days had conquered. In the 23rd year he was ^ent to Gujrat ; and after the death of 
Shah Mansur, he wa^. two years later, appointed as Dlunri. In the 28th year he accom- 
panied the army diininx the conquest of (lujrat. In the 34th year he re( eived Snrnhhnl 
as jagir. After the death of Todarmal, lie ^\as atram appointeii as iHirfm. This is the 
time to whi'‘h Abu '1-Fazl refers. In H)02 he \vas made governor of Kabul, where he 
has not successful. After his removal, he accompanied, in l(Hi3, In', son-in-law IVince 
Danyal as Afdliq, or tutor, but he soon returned tci Akbar. During the absent e, in UNIT, 
of the emperor in Khiindesh, he was trovernor of Afjcra. Twf» \ears later he was promoted 
to the governorship of the Panjah an<l Kabul. At the a<‘»esj,ion of Jahangir, he was 
sent to Gujrat, but returned next year to the Panjal). where he hatl to tight against 
the Raw'shaniyyahs. He died, at an advaru ed age, in IC3.">. or A.D, 1623-26. Abu 'l-Fazl, 
in the last of the second i)Ook. mention^ him as ('kahdrhazdri, or Gommantler of Four 

Thousand, which high rank he must have held for Mmie time, as Sizdml-i llarmrK in 
his Tahnqdt’i Akhari. mentions him as sin h, and as Jtnrdn. When tutor to Prime l)an\al, 
he was promoted to the command of Four Thousand Five Hundred, (^uhj Khan was 
a pious man, and a staunch Sunni : ho was much res^K'cted for hi.s learning. As a poet 
he is known under the name of ( Ifaii ; .some of his verses may he fruind in the con- 
cluding chapter of the 'I’^Alarn. The high rank whh h he held was les.s due to 

his talents a.s a statesman than to his famiiy-connexirm with the kings of Turan. Of 
his two sons, Mirza Sayf'‘ dlah and Mirzil llu.sayn Qulij, the latter i>. best known. [Vide 
note 2 to No. 42 of .DT/i 36. — B.j 
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Lastly, his Majesty, trusting to his advisers and being occupied I y 
various important affairs, 2 )aid at first but iittle attention to this subject, 
till after having received some intimation of the unsatisfactory state of this 
matter, he issued another regulation, which saved the nation furtlier 
losses, and was approved of by every one, far and near. On the 26th of 
Bahman, of the year 36, according to the Divine era (A.D. 1592), he adopted 
the second [i.e. ^Aziid'' “d-Dawlah] method, with one exception namely, he 
did not approve of the provision that a muhr the deficiency of which did 
not exceed three, and a rupiya, the deficiency of which did not exceed siXy 
surH^, should still be regarded as of full weight. And this regulation was 
the only effectual method for preventing the fraudulent practices of 
unprincipled men : for the former regulations contained no remedy in 
cases when the officers of the mint coined money of the above deficiency 
in weight, or when trearsurers reduced full coins to the same deficiency. 
Besides, shameless thievish people made light grain weights, and used to 
reduce muhrs, deficient by three grains, to six grains deficiency, whilst 
they accepted muhrs six grains deficient as muhrs deficient by nine grains. 
This reduction of coins being continued, large quantities of gold were 
stolen, and the losses seemed never to end. By the command of his 
Majesty grain weights of hCdhlghurl were made, which were to be used in 
weighing. On the same date other stringent regulations were issued, 
that the treasurers and revenue collectors should not demand from the 
tax-payers any particular species of coins, and that the exact deficiency 
in weight and purity, whatever it might be, should be taken according 
to the present rate and no moie. This order of his Majesty disappointed 
the wicked, taught covetous men moderation, and freed the nation from 
the cruelty of oppressors. 


A^ln 11 , 

THE DIEHAM AXD THE DINAR, 

Having given some account of the currency of the empire, I shall add 
a few particulars regarding these two ancient coins, and remark on the 
value of ancient coinage. 

The Dirhan}, ov Dirhd}d. as tlio word is sometimes given, is a silver coin, 
the shape of which resembled that of a date-stone. During the kJnldfat 
of ^Umnr,^ it was changed to a circular form : and in the time of Tuubayr 
it was impressed with the words AUdJd (God), haraJeat (blessinu). IJcijjdj 

Fdruq. — P.] 
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stamped upon it the chapter of the Qur^an called IWds ; and others say 
that he imprinted it with his own name. Others assert, lhab ^Umar was 
the first who stamped an impression on dirlunns ; wliilst, according to 
some, Greek, Khusravite, and Himvarite dirhmts were in circulation afc 
the time of ^Abd'* '] -Malik, the son Mar wan, by whose order Hajjaj, the 
son of A'usuf, had struck dirhams. Some say that Hajiaj refined the ba-’-'^ 
dirhams, and coined them with the words Alldld^ ah ad (God is one), and 
AUdh^ as-samad (God is eternal) ; and these dtrhams were called makruha 
(abominable), because God's holy name was thereby dishonoured, unless 
this term be a corruption of some other name. After Hajjaj, at the time 
of the reign of A^azid bin ^Abd“ '1-Malik, ‘^Umar bin Huba}uah coined in 
the kingdom of ^Iraq better dirhams than Hajjaj had made ; and after- 
wards Khalid bin ^Abd" 'llah Qasri, when governor of ^Iraq, made them 
still finer, but they were brought to the highest degree of purity by 
Yusuf son of ^Umar. Again, it has been said that Mus^ab bin Zubayr was 
the first \yho struck dirhams. Various accounts are given of their weights : 
some saying that they were of ten or nine, or six or five misqdls ; whilst 
others give the weights of twenty, t^velve, and ten qlrdts, asserting at the 
same time that ‘'Umar had taken a dirhun of each kind, and formed a 
coin of fourteen (prats, being the third part of the aggregate sum. It is 
likewise said that at the time of *'Umar there were current several kinds of 
dirhams : first, some of eight ddngs, which were called haghXi, after Rds 
baghl, who was an assay-master, and who struck dirhams by the command 
of ^Umar but others call them haghalli, from 6a a?, which is the name 
of a village ; ^ secondly, some of four ddngs, which w'ere called fahrl ; 
thirdly, some of three ddngs, which were knowm as maghrihi ; and lastly, 
some of one dang, named yamanl, the half of which four kinds *'Umar is 
said to have taken as a uniform average weight. Fa/il of Khujand says 
that in former days dirhayns had been of two kinds : first, full ones of 
eight and six ddngs (1 dang of his = 2 (prats ; 1 (prat = 2 fassuj : 1 tassnj = 

2 hahbah) ; and secoyidly, deficient ones of four ddngs and a fraction. Some 
hold different opinions on this subject. 

The Dmdr is a gold coin, weighing one ynisqdl, i.e. If dirhayyis, as they 
put 1 yn isqdl — G ddngs : 1 ddng— 4 tassnj ; 1 fassuj = 2 it abbas : 1 habha = 
2 javs (barley grains) ; 1 jav = 6 lAmrdals (mustard-grain) ; 1 J^ardnl — 
12 fals ; 1 fnls = G fafds ; 1 fatil 6 naqirs ; 1 naqir = 6 qifmlrs : 
and 1 qifnnr = 12 znras. One yyiisqdl, by this calculation, would be equal 
to 96 barley grains. Misqal is a weight, used in weighing gold : ami it is 

^ in the Persian.— P.] 

2 Acf’ordmg to some inferior MSS., the name of a kind of goiJ. 
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also the name of the coin.^ From some ancient writings it appears that, 
the Greek misqdl is out of use, and weighs two qirdts less than this ; and 
that the Greek dirham differs likewise from others, being less in weight 
by J or 7 ^ of a misqdl. 


A^in 12. 

THE PROFIT OF THE DEALERS IN GOLD AND SILVER. 

One round muhr of 11 mdshas buys one tola of gold of 10 hdn : or 
one tola, 2 siirkhs of ban ; or 1 tola, 4 s. of 84 hdn ; or 1 tola 6 s, of 

ban. ; or 1 tola, 1 mdsJia of 9 ban ; and similarly, according to the same 
proportion, tlie decrease of one bdn increases the quantity of gold which a 
muhr can buy by one mdsha. 

The merchant buys Tor 100 La^l-i Jaldll muhrs 130 t. 2 7n. 0| s, of Hun 
gold of 8| bdns. Of this quantity 22 t, 9 7^ s. burn away in melting, 

and mix with the JAdb-i hhcdds, so that 107 ^ 4 m. l-J s, of pure gold remain, 
which are coined into 103 muhrs, leaving a remainder of nearly half a 
tola of gold, the value of which is 4 rupees. From the Ichdk-i khalds are 
recovered 2 ^ 11 4 of gold, and 11 ^ 11 4| s, of silver, the value of 

both of which is 35 rupees, 121 tangas^^ so that altogether the above- 
mentioned ([uantity of Hun gold yields 105 muhrs 39 Rs. and 25 dams. 

This sum is accounted for as follows. First, 2 Rs, IS d. 12J due to the 
workmen according: to the rates which have been explained above ; 
secondbf, 5 Rs. 8 d. 8 /. for ingredients ; which sum is made up of 1 R, 4 d. 
H ;. on account of articles used in refining the metal, \iz. 26 d. 161 
dung ; 4 d, 20 ;. saloju ; 1 d. 10 j, water : 11 d. 5 j. quicksilver, and 4 Rs. 
4 d, 6J j. on account of the khdk-i Jdadds (viz. 21 d. 7} j. charcoal, and 
3 Rs. 22 d. 21 j. lead) : thirdlg, 6 Rs. 37-1 d., which the owners of the gold 
take from the mercliant, as a consideration for lending him the gold ; 
this item goes to the DJu'dn if the gold belongs to the exchequer; 
Jonrthhj, 100 La^l-i Jaldll mulirs, which the merchant gets in exchange for 
the gold which he brotight : fifthly, 12 Rs. 37 d. 31 J. which the merchant 
takes as his profit ; sixthly, 5 muhrs 12 Rs. 31 d., which go to the 
exeheqiierA According to this j)roportion, merchants make their profits. 

Although gold is imported into Hindustan, it is to be found in 
abundance in the northern mountains of the country, as also in Tibet 

‘ In text *' a troM com — B ] 

2 One tanga = 2 darns; now-a*day3 one tanga = 2 pa^s. 

* There is a slischt mistake of H jetals, as the several items added up give 105 m. 
3.) R9. 24 d. 231 j.i but not 105 m. 39 Rs. 25 d. 


Gold may also be obtained by tlie Salom --process from the sands of the 
Ganges and Indus, and several other rivers, as most of the waters of this 
country are mixed wdth gold ; however, the labour and expense greatlv 
exceed the profit. 

One Rupee buys 1 ^ 0 ni. 2 5. of pure silver ; hence for 950 Rs. the 

merchant gets 969 t. 9 /n. 4 s. of silver. Out of this quantity, 5 t. 0 n?. s. 

burn away in casting ingots. The remainder yields 1006 rupees, and a 
surplus of silver worth 2Ti flams. The several items are— 2 Rs. 22 d. 
12 j., as wages for the workmen (viz. The Wfighman 5 d. 7J j., the 

CJidshnlglr 3 d. : the Melter 6 d. 12J j. : the Zarrdb 2 Rs. 1 d. 0 : 

the SikkacJn 6 d. 124 j.) ; secondhj, 10 d. 15 on account of requisites 
(viz. 10 d. charcoal, and 15 j. water) : thlrdhj, 50 Rs. 13 d. 0 payable to 
the Dlwdn ; foarthlg, 950 Rs., which the merchant gets in exchange for 
the silver he brought ; and fifthh/, 3 Rs. 21 d. 104 j-, being tlie profit of 
the merchant. If he refines the base silver at his own house, his profit 
will be much greater ; but when he brings it to be coined, his profit cannot 
be so great. 

Of the silver called Idri and shdhi, and the other above-mentioned 
baser coins, one rupee buys 1 0 m. 4 5., so that 950 rupees will buy 

989 t. 7 m. In the Sahhdki process, 14 f 10 m. 1 s. burn away, being at the 
rate of 1| t. per cent. ; and in making the ingots, 4 ^ 11 m. 3 s. are lost in 
the fire. The remainder yields 1012 rupees ; and from the kkdk-i kharal 
34 Rs. are recoverable. The several items aro~- first. 4 Rs. 27 d. 24f j. 
on account of the wages of the workmen (viz. the Weighman 5 d. 7| J. ; 
the Sahhdk 2 Rs. 0 d. 19 j. ; the Qiirskoh dd. 19 j. ; the CJidshnlglr 3d. 1 j. ; 
the Melter 6 d. 124 ; the Zarrdb 2 Rs. 1 d. : the Sikkachl 6 d. 124 j.) ; 

spcondlg, 5 Rs. 24 d. 15 j. for necessaries (viz. 5 Rs. 14 d. lead; 10 df. 
charcoal, and 15 /. water) ; thirdly, 50 Rs. 24 d., payable to the State ; 
Jourthly, 950 Rs. which the merchant receives for his silver ; fifthly, 
4 Rs. 29 d. his profit.^ Sometimes the merchant gets the silver cheap, 
when his profit is much larger. 

1044 dams buy one man of copper, i.e. at the rate of 26 d. 24 J. per ser. 
Out of this quantity, one ser is burnt away in melting ; and as each ser 
yields 30 ddms, there are coined altogether 1170 dams, from which the 
merchant takes his capital, and 18 d. 194 j. as profit, 33 d. 10 j. go to the 
workmen : and 15 d. 8 J. for necessaries (viz. 13 d. 3 j. for charcoal ; 1 d. 
for water : and 1 d. for clay) ; 584 d. go to the state. 


' These items added give Rs. 1015, 25 d. 14|J., i.e.. a little more than the sum 
mentioned by Abu l-Fazd (1015 Rs. 20 d.). 
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13. 

THE ORIGIN OF METALS. 

The Creator by callirg into existence tiie four elements, has raised up 
vronderfiil forms. Fire is absolutely warm, dry, light ; air is relatively 
warm, moist, light ; water is relatively cold, moist, heavy ; earth is 
absolutely cold, dry, heavy. Heat is the cause of lightness, and cold of 
heaviness ; moistness easily separates particles, whilst dryness prevents 
their separation. This wonderful arrangement calls four compounds into 
existence, the dsdr-i ^idavl ^ ; secondly, stones; tJiirdhj, plants; 

JoHrthhj, animals. From the heat of the sun, watery particles become 
lighter, mix with the air, and rise up. Such a mixture is called bu¥hdr 
(gas). From the same cause, earthy particles mix with the air, and rise up. 
This mixture is called duMdn (vapour). Sometimes, however, airy 
particles mix with the earth. Several philosophers call both of the above 
mixtures huFhdr, but distinguish the mixture of watery particles and air 
by the name of moist, or watery hulMr, whilst they call the mixture 
of earthy particles and air dry hukhdr, or dukhdm buJ^dr (vapour-like 
gas). Both mixtures, they say, produce above the surface of the earth, 
clouds, wind, rain, snow, etc. ; and, below the surface of our earth, 
earthquakes, springs, and minerals. They also look upon the hiilhdr 
as the body, and upon the daUtan as the soul of things. From a difference 
in their quality and quantity, various bodies are called into existence, as 
described in books on philosophy. 

Minerah are of five kinds * first, those which do not melt on account of 
their dryness, as the ydqut ; secondly, those which do not melt, on account 
of their liquidity, as quicksilver : thirdly, those which can be melted, being 
at the same time neither malleable, nor inflammable, as blue stone ; 
fourthly, those which can be melted, being, however, not malleable, but 
inflammable, as sulphur ; fifthly, those which can be melted, and are 
malleable, but not inflammable, as gold. A body is said to melt when 
from the union of the inherent principles of dr\mess and moisture its 
particles are movable ; and a body is called malleable when we can make 
it extend in such a manner as to yield a longer and wider surface without, 
however, either separating a part from it or adding a part to it. 

AVhen in a mixture of buJAdr with dukhdn, the former is greater in 
quantity, and when, after their mixture and complete union, the heat of 
the sun causes the whole to contract, quicksilver will be produced. 


Or doings from on high, as rain, snow, etc. 
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Since no part of it is destitute of dakhdn-, the dryness is perceptible ; 
hence, on touching it, it does not affect the hand, but flees from it ; and 
since its contraction was produced by heat, no warmth can dissolve it. 
Again, when in a mixture of bukhdr and dukJfdn, both are nearly in equal 
proportion, a tenacious greasy moisture is produced. At the time of 
fermentation, airy particles enter, when cold causes the whole to contract. 
This mass is inflammable. If the dukhdn and the greasiness are a little in 
excess, sulphur will be produced, in colour either red or yellow, or 
grey or white. If the proportion of the dvl^da is large, and that of the 
grease less, arsenic will result, which is red and yellow. And if the 
quantity of the hiikhdr is greater, pure, black and yellow naphtha will 
arise, after the mixture gets solid. Since in all, cold was the cause 
of the contraction, they can be melted ; and on account of the prevalence 
of greasiness and tenacious moist ness, they are also inflammable, though, 
on account of the moistness, not malleable. 

Although quicksilver and sulphur are the only component parts of 
“ the seven bodies ”, there arise various forms from a difference in purity, 
or from peculiar circumstances of the mixture, or from a variety of the 
action of the component pares on each other. Thus silver will result, 
when neither of the two components mixes with earthy particles, when 
they are pure and become perfectly united, and when the sulphur is white, 
and less than the quiclrsilver. Or, when both are in equal proportions and 
the sulphur red, and capable of colouring, gold will originate. Again, under 
similar circumstances, if both contract after the mixture, but before a 
complete imion has been effected, khdrchlnl will be produced. This body 
is also called Ahanchlnl, and seems really to be raw gold ; some say, it is 
a kind of copper. Again, if only the sulphur be impure, and the quicksilver 
the larger componer b, with an a<lditional power of burning, copper will 
result. And if the mixture be not thorough, and the quicksilver larger, 
tin will be produced ; some say that purity of the components is essential. 
If both compounds be of an inferior kind, closely mixed, and if the earthy 
pai tides of the quicksilver have a tendency of separating, and the power 
of burning be inherent in the sulphur, iron will result. And if imder 
similar conditions the intermixture be not perfect, and the quicksilver 
quantitatively larger, lead will come into existence- These seven metals 
are called tlie seven bodies ; and quicksih^er has the name of the wother of 
the bodies, and sulphur, the father of the bodies. Quicksilver is also 
denominated the spirit, and arsenic and sulphur the pivots of life. 

Jasf (pewter),^ which, according to the opinions of some, is Ruh-i 

Or zinc ? — P.] 
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aivl reversal V. Thus 100 of silver displace.' 9H //oof water, and the same 
f|u:iRtitv of ,uold, 5} h>. If the weis^ht of the water displaced by a body be 
suhtraeteil from its weight in air. its weight in water will f)e found. The 
seah's of the air-balance are both suspended in air ; those of the hydro- 
st.itie balance are both on the suiface oi tlie water. As the heavier body 
])oss<‘Nses the greater jiower for sinking, it will, in any case, move in the 
directi<m of the [)cr[)taidieuhir : hut, if either of the two scales be on the 
surfac<‘ of the' water, and the other in the air, the latter scale, although 
perhaps the lighter, will nere.-^^arily sink, as air, being a finer substance 
than water, doe> not oiler so mueli re.>istance. A body will sink in water 
if the quantity of water disprla^ (m 1 by it be less than the weight of the body, 
and a body will float if that ([uantity be greater ; and if the water dis- 
jdaced he equal to the weight of the body, its upper side will coincide with 
the surface of the water. Ahn R(n/h<ln ^ has drawn up a table which T shall 
insert, here. 


Quantitij of }raicr d/siJaccd hi/ lOl) Apparenf freight {weight in water) of 
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t>i 

- With theyx( opti.Mi of and Yuqfa {I,yhf hlne), the number? 

given in the M.SS., and the iibove li^t. are slii^htly wrong, l^'eause the ?um of the weights 
of the water displaced and the apparent weight, ought to give lUO mi^qah (1 m. = ifd. 
Id, -- 4/.). But in most items there is an exte ^3 of one dang. 
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The weight {in air) of the >hiiJer- The weight {in air) of the nader- 
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THE IMPERIAL HARE]^[. 

His Majesty is a great frienri of good order and propriL-ty in business. 
Through order, the world becomes a meadow of truth ami reality : and 
that which is but external, receives through it a spiritual meaning. For 
this reason, the large number of women ^---a vexatious question even for 
groat statesmen— furnished his Majesty witli an opportunity 1o display 
his wisdom, and to rise from the low level of worldly dependence to the 
eminence of perfect freedom. The imperial ]^alace and household are 
therefore in the best order. 

His Majesty forms matrimonial alliances with princes of Hindustan, 
and of other countries : and secures by these ties of harmonv the peace 
of the world. 

As the sovereign, by the light of liis wisdom, has laiscd lit persons 
from the dust of obscurity, and appointed them to various offices, so does 
he also elevate faithful persons to the several ranks in the service of the 
seraglio. Short-sighted men think of impure g<dd, which will gradually 
turn into pure gold : “ but the far-sighted know that his Majesty under- 
stands how to use elixirs " and chemical processes. Any kind of gro’W'th 

[; 

- ?o arcordin" to the opinion of the philo'^ophcr? of the Middle Ages. 

® Elixirs change quickly that which is worthless into pure gold. 
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will «alter tlie constitution of a body ; copper and iron will turn to gold, 
and tin and load to silvearb hence it is no matter of astonishment if an 
excellent being changes the worthless into men. The saying of the wise 
is triu‘ tliat the eye of the exalted is the elixir for producing goodness.’’ 
Such also are the results llowing from tlie love of order of his Majesty, from 
his wisdom, insight, regard to rank, his respect for others, his activity, 
his patience, l^^ven when he is angry, he does not deviate from the right 
path ; he looks at everything with kindly feelings, weighs rumours well, 
and is free from all prejudice : lie considers it a great blessing to have the 
good wishes, of the people, and does not allow the intoxicating pleasures 
of this world to overpower his calm judgment. 

His Majesty has made a large enclosure vcith fine buildings inside, 
where he reposes. Though there are more than five thousand women, he 
has given to each a separate apartment. He has also dmded them into 
sections, and keeps them attentive to th?ir duties. Several chaste women 
have been appointed as ddroijhas, and superintendents over each section, 
and one has been selected for the duties of writer. Thus, as in the imperial 
offices, everything is here also in proper order. The salaries are sufficiently 
liberal. Xot counting the presents, which his Majesty most generously 
bestows, the women of the highest rank receive from 1610 to 1028 Rs. 
per Some of the servants have from 51 to 20, others from 40 to 

2 Rs. Attached to the private audience hall of the palace is a clever and 
zealous writer, who superintends the expenditure of the Harem, and keeps 
an account of the cash and the stores. If a woman wants anything, 
within the limit of lier salary, she applies to one of the Tahrllddrs (cash- 
keepers) of the seraglio. The TfihnJddr then seiuls a memorandum to 
the writer, who checks it, when the General Treasurer makes tlie jiayment 
in cash, as for claims of this nature no cheques are given. 

The writer also makes out an estimate of the annual expenditure, 
writes out summarily a receipt, which is countersigned bv the ministers 
of the state. It is then stamped with a peculiar imperial seal, which is 
only used in grants connected with the Harem, when the receipt becomes 
payaf)Ie. The money itself is paid by the cash-keeper of the General 
Treasury to the General Talnuhidr, who on the order of the writer of 
the Harem, hands it over to the several ^iih-Tahvllddrs for distribution 
among the servants of the soraglii). All moneys are reckoned in their 
salaries at the current rate.^ 

The inside of the Harem is guarded ]*y sober and active women ; the 


^ At 40 dams p^.r rupee. 
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most trust wortliy of them are placed about the apartments of his 
Majesty. Outside the enclosure the eunuchs are placed ; and at a proper 
distance, there is a guard of faithful Rajputs, beyond whom are the porters 
of tlie gates. Besides, on all four sides, tliere are guards of Nobles, Ahadls, 
and other troops, according to their ranks. 

Whenever Begauis, or the wives of nobles, or other women of chaste 
character, desire to be presented, they first notify their wish to the servants 
of the seraglio, and wait for a reply. From thence they send their request 
to the officers of the palace, after which those who are eligible are 
permitted to enter the Harem. Some women of rank obtain permission 
to remain there for a whole month. 

Notwithstanding the great number of faithful guards, his Majesty 
does not dispense with his own vigilance, but keeps the whole in proper 
order. 


A^in 16. 

THE ENCAMPMENT ON JOURNEYS.^ 

It would be difficult to describe a large encampment ; but I shall say 
something on the equipage used for hunting parties and short journeys. 

1. The Giddl-hdr is a grand enclosure, the invention of his l\[ajesty, 
the doors of which arc made very strong, and secured with locks and keys. 
It is never less than one hundred yards srpiare.^ At its eastern end 
a pavilion of two entrances is erected, containing 54 divisions, 24 yards 
long and 14 broad ; and in the middle there stands a large cJiubln rd,otl,^ 
and round about it a sard-parda? Adjoining to the chuhin, they built up 
a two-storied pavilion, in which his Majesty performs divine worship, 
and from the top of which, in the morning, ho receives the compliments 
of the nobility. No one connected with the seraglio enters this building 
without special leave. Outside of it, twenty-four chuhin rd,ofJs are erected, 
10 yards long and 6 yards wide, each separated by a canvas, where the 
favourite women reside. There are also other pavilions and tents for the 
servants, with sdgahdns ^ of gold embroidery, brocade, and velvet. 
Adjoining to this is a sard^parda of carpet, 60 yards square, within which 
a few tents are erected, the place for the V rdu-hegls and other female 

[* In text Yurhsh, T. properly meand “attack, assault”. Yiirish-ha 

seems to mean here “ military expeditions. — P.] 

r n — P'l 

3 Described in the twenty-first 

♦ Awnings. 

® Armed women. 
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j=ervant'>% FarHier on up to tlio private audience hall, there is a fine oppn 
space, 150 vards long and 100 yards broad, called the Mahtdhl ; and on 
both sidi's of it, a screen is se‘t up as lief ore described, v/hich is supported 
by poles G yard,-) long, fixed in the ground at distances of two yards. The 
poles are one yard in the ground, aii'l are ornamented witli brass knobs 
on the top, and ke[)fc lirni by tvo ropes, one passing inside and the other 
out^idt^ <d the (‘uclosure. Tin' guards watch here, as has been described. 

In the midst of tlu^ plain is a raised platform,^ which is protected by an 
awning, or sup])orttsl by four ]>oles. This is the place where his 

Majesty sits in the evening, au<l none but those wlio are particularly 
favoured are liere admitted. Adjoining to the Giddl-hdr, there is a circular 
enclosure, consisting of tvrelve divisi(ins, each of thirty yards, the door of 
the <‘nck>sur(‘ o})ening into the Mahtdhl : and in the midst of it is a 
Chuhla r(7,o/7, ten yards long, and a tent containing forty divisions, over 
which twelve awnings are spread, each of twelve yards, and separated 
by can\'ases.“ This place, in every division of which a convenient 
closet is constructed, is called Iha dik'd which is the (CliaffJmtddl) name 
used by liis iMajesty. Adjoining to this a Sard-panln is being put up, 
150 yards in length and breadth, containing sixteen divisions, of 
thirty “six square yards, the I- pa nhf being, as before, sustained by 

poles with knol>s. In the mi(kt of it, the state-hall is erected, by means of 
a thousand carjiets : it contains st^venty-two rooms, and lias an ojiening 
fifteen 3 ^^rds wide. A t<mt-hke covering, or Qalamlarl, made of wax- 
cloth, or any other lighter material, is spread over it, v.'hicl) affords 
protection against tlie rain and the sun : and round about it, are fifty 
awnuigs, of twelve yards each. The j»avilion, which serves as Dludn-i 
khdp^ or private audience hall . hns proprr doors and locks. Here the nobles 
and the. oflieer- of tlie army, auer having o])tained leave through tlie 
Bfikhsi Tsd Jiass liefm e the Emperor, tlie list of oihcers eligible for admission 
being changed on the first of evfuy mouth. Tlie place is decorated, both 
inside and outside with carpets of various colours, and resembles a 
beautiful flower-bed. Out'-ide of it, to a distance of 350 yards, ropes are 
drawn, fasteneil to poles, vhich are set up at a distance of three 
yards from each other, AA'atchmen are stationed about tliem. This is the 
Dlirdn-1^ A ta , or public audience liall, round which, as aboye described, 

^ As may !)0 stUi seen in the rums of Fat h pur Sikii. 

[3 tent-wall ’. — 1\] 

P In text ihjchkr-kh'iri't -P j 

* Paymasters. The (’ornmanclinij Officer^ were at the .same time paymasters, as 
they collet ted the rcnt'< of the lands a->igned to them for the payment of their 
t‘ 'Hit indents. 


i 
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file various guards are placed. At the end of this place, at a distance of 
twelve fandhs ^ is the Xaqqdra Khdua^- and in the midst of the area the 
AMs'ditja is lighted up. 

♦Some encam]>niencs, as just now descrlijcd, are sent off, and one of 
them is put up by the F(irt'ni<h('s on a piece of ground which the J7Tr 
Manzils liavo selected as an eligible spot, whilst the otlier camp furniture 
is sent in advance, to await the approach of his ^Maje.Ay. Each encamp- 
ment ie(piires for its carriage 100 elephant^, 500 camels, 4U0 carts, and 
100 bearers. It is escorted by 500 troopers, Mdthv'hdars,^ AhuVis. besides, 
there are employed a thousand FarrdAif^s, natives of Iran, Turan, and 
Hindustan, 500 paoneers, 100 water-carriers, 50 carpenters, tent-makers, 
and torch-bearers, 30 workers in leather, and 150 sweepers. 

The monthdy pay of tlie foot varies from 240 to 130 dd^ns. 


A^ln 17. 

THE ENCAMPMENT OF THE ARMY. 

Althougli his Majesty but rarely collects his armies a large number of 
troops accompianv him in whatever direction an expedition may go ; 
but a considerable number, in ev^ery province, are employed on various 
services, and are not allowed to follow him. On account of the crowding 
of camp-followers, and the number of the troops themselves, it woultl take 
a soldier days to find his tent ; and how much worse would it be for a 
stranger ? His ^lajestv has invented an admirable method of encamping 
his troops, whi(4i is a source of mucli comfort to them, i hi an o[)en ground 
they pitcli the imperial seraglio, the audience hall, an 1 the Xagdra.-hhana , 
all occupying a space the length of wliich is 1530 yards. To the right 
and left, and I'eliind, is an o['en space of 3(-X) yards, which no one but 
the guards is allowed to enter. Within it, at a distance of 100 yards to 
the left Sind centre are the ttiits of Maryam Makan,~ anl Gulbadau 
Begum, aii'l other chaste ladies, and the tents of Prince Dany,!! : to the 

[i P.] 

^ A turret on the top of uliich the band plays. Regarding the fandb^ vide the tenth 
of the third book. 

® A high poic to the top of win ‘h an immense lamp is fixed. Vide p. 50. 

* Quartermasters. 

® Grandees. 

t’’ Qol. M. is said to be the centre of an army in battle array. — P*] 

’ Maryam Makd7ii {i.e., dwelling with the Virgin Mary, who together with Asiyah, 
the wife of Pharaoh, Kliadija, .Muhammad’s fir.st wife, and Fatimah, his daughter, are 
the four perfect women of Islam) is the title of Akbar’s mother. Her name v.a.> Hamida 
Bdnu Bcgym; vide Badaoni, ed. Bibl. Ind. i, p. 4,37. (mlbadan Begum (i.e.,Lady Rose-body) 
appears to be the name of one of Akbar's favourite wives. [No, his aunt. — B.] 
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right, those of Prince Sultan Salim, and to the left, those of Prince Shah 
Mimid. Behind their tents, at some distance, the offices and workshops 
are placed, and at a further distance of 30 yards behind them, at the four 
corners of tlio camp, the bazars. The nobles are encamped without on all 
sides, according to their rank. 

The guards for Thursday, Friday, and Saturday encamp in the centre ; 
those for Sunday and Monday, on the right ; and those for Tuesda}^ and 
Wednesilay, on the left. 


A%i 18 . 

OX ILLUMIXATIONS. 

His Majesty maintains that it is a religious duty and divine praise to 
worship fire and light ; surly, ignorant men consider this forgetfulness 
of the Almighty, and fire-worship. But the deep -sighted know better. 
As the external form of the worship of the select ’V is based upon 
propriety, and as people think the neglect of some sort of worship 
abominable, there can be nothing improper in the veneration of that 
exalted element which is the source of man's existence, and of the duration 
of his life ; nor should base thoughts enter such a matter. 

How beautifully has Shaylffi Sharf'^ 'd-Dln “ said : 'AVhat can be done 
with a man who is not satisfied with the lamp when the sun is down ? ” 
Every flame is derived from that fountain of divine light (the sim), and 
bears the impression of its holy essence. If light and fire did not exist, 
we should be destitute of food and medicines ; the power of sight would be 
of no avail to the eye>. The fire of the sun is the torch of God’s sovereignty. 

At noon of the day, when the sun enters the 19th degree of Aries, the 
whole world being then surrounded by his light, they expose a round piece 
of a white and shining stone, called in Hindi Surajkrdnt, to the rays of the 
sun. A piece of cotton is then held near it, which catches fire from the 
heat of the stone. This celestial fire is committed to the care of proper 
persons. The lamp-lighters, torch-bearers, and cooks of the household, 
use it for their offices : and when the year has passed away in happiness, 
they renew the hre. The vessel in which this fire is preserved, is called 
Agingir, i.e. fire-pot. 


^ The memliers of the Diriiif Faith, 

* This famous saint died in the beginning? of the fifteenth centurv. Munair is a 
town in Bafaar; vide Journal A<, Snc,' Bengal, lS08, p. 7, 1.3, from below, and the 
biographies of Indian Saints in the fourth hook. His works are to be found among 
the Persian MSS. of the Society’s Library. 
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There is also a shining wliite stone, called Chandr'krdnt , which, upon 
being exposed to the beams of the moon, drips water. 

Every afternoon, one gkarJ ^ before sunset, his Majesty, if riding, 
alights, or, if sleeping, he is awakened. He then lays aside the splendour of 
royalty, and brings his external appearance in harmony with his heart. 
And when the sun sets, the attendants light twelve white candles,- on 
twelve candlesticks of gold and silver, and bring them before his Majesty, 
when a singer of sweet melodies, with a can'lle in his liand, sings a variety 
of delightful airs to the praise of God, beginnhig and concluding with a 
prayer for the continuance of this auspicious reign. His Majesty attaches 
the utmost importance to praise and prayer, and earnestly asks God for 
renewed light. 

It is impossible to describe the beauty and various forms of the candle, 
sticks and shades, and to give an account of the offices of the workmen. 
Some of the candlesticks weigh ten and upwards, and are adorned 
with various designs ; some single, others of two branches and more : 
they give light to the internal eye. His IMajesty has invented a candle- 
stick, one yard high. Five others are placed on the top of it, and each is 
adorned with the figure of an animal. IVhite wax candles, three yards 
and upwards in length, are cast fur it, so that a ladder is required to snuff 
it. Besides there are every wliere flambeaux,'^ bothin'^ide and outside, which 
increase the light very much. Tlie hrst, second, and third nights of every 
lunar month, when there is moonlight but for a short time, eight wicks 
aro used ; from the fourth to the tenth, they decrease one in number 
every night, so that on the tenth night, when the moon is very bright, one 
is sufficient ; and they continue in this state till the fifteenth, and increase 
one wick every day from the sixteenth to the nineteenth. For the 
twentieth night the number is the same as on the nineteenth ; on the 
twenty-first and twenty-second they increase one daily ; the twenty- 
third is the same as the twenty-second : and from the twenty-fourth 
to the last, eight wicks are lighted up. They allow for every wick one ser 
of oil, and half a ser of cotton. In some places there are fat-burners, where" 
grease is burnt instead of oil. The allowance varies according to the size 
of the wick. 

In order to render the royal camp conspicuous to those who come 
from far, his Majesty has caused to be erected, in front of the Durbar, 
a pole upwards of forty yards high, which is supported by sixteen ropes ; 

^ One ghari = 24 minutes. 

[2 i-c., wax candles. — P.] 

^ Oil- burners with several wicks are very common in India. 

* For each flambeau. 




and oil the top of tlie polo* is a, largo liinterii, which tiiey call AJMS-dnja} 
Ixs liuht. seen from gnait tli^tanccs, guides the soldiers to the imperial 
oami*, and helps them to ilnd their tents. Tri former times, before the lamp 
was erected, the men had to suiter hard>hips from not being able to find 
the n»ad. 

In tliis dejuirtnieiit i\lausabdar>, Ahadls, and other troops are 
eiuploved. The allowaiict' of a foot soldier never exceeds 2400, and is never 
h‘^s than S^O ih~UK.i, 


A^ln 19. 

THF EXSIGXS OF ROYALTY. 

The Ska}f^<ia- of the arch of royalty is a divine light, which God 
(hrectlv tran.‘>fers to kings, witliout the assistance of men ; and kings are 
fond of external splendour, because they consider it an image of the Divine 
glorv. 1 shall mention some of the insignia used at present. 

I. The AfrniNg, or throne, is marie of several forms ; some are inlaid 
with precious stones, and otliers are made of gold, silver, etc. 2, The 
Chatr, or umbrella, is adruimrl v4t]i the most })recious jewels, of which there 
are never less than seven, ‘h Tlu^ is of an oval form, a yard in 

lemith, and its handle, like Hurt of tlu' umbrella, is covered with brocade 
and oruanienterl with precious stones. One of the attendants holds it, 
to ket*p oil the ravs of the sun. It is also called AfUtlMjlr. 4. The Kcuvkahd ^ 
of wlucli several are hung up before the assembly hall. 

Tliese four insignia are used by kings only. 

b. The ^Ahidi^ or standarrl. Wlien the king rides out, not less than 
five of these are earried along with the Q^rA trapped up in scarlet cloth 
bag--. On days of festivity, and in battle, they are unfurled. 6. The 
a kind of ^ Ala id, luit smaller than it, is adorned with the tails of 
Thdutin vak<. 7. The Tattfauldq is iike the but loncrer. Both 

iiLsi^ima are flags of tlie highest digiutv, and the latter is liestowed upon 
i^reat nobles only. 8. The JJarn ia is an Indian flag. The Qar necessarily 
contain^ a flag of each l:in I : bur. on ureat occasions many are displayed. 

Of mu>ical in-triinu‘nls u-ed in tlie y (aidmhJxhrrua , I may mention, 
1. thd Kdivarf/a, commonly (‘cJled danintiHi : there are eighteen pair of 

^ From Ak'i^ .^ky, and ilhjn limp. The .Vkd^diya is also mentioned by Bernier. 

‘ Shanfia is a pe ture of tlu* -fun aflixed to the gates or walls of the palaces of kings. 
\r nriht th'se pictures are illuminated. 

^ l the pi ites. 

* The Qnr is a collo -tion of 
u lierever he goe^:. 


arms, and other insignia, which follow the? king 



and on the top of tl\e pole is a large lantern, whicdi they call Ahls-d’nja} 
Its light, sec'n from great distan • guides the soldiers to the imperial 
camp, and helps them to find their tents. In former times, ]»efore the lamp 
was erected, the men had to suffer hardships from not being able to find 
the road. 

Ill this dt'partment i\[ansabdars, Aliadis, and other troops are 
employial. The ailowaiiei* of a foot soldier never exceeds 2400, and is never 
les'^ than ildffis. 


A^ui 19. 

THK KXSIGXS OF ROYALTY. 

The SlKUi^sa - of the arch of royalty is a divine light, which God 
directly transfers to kings, witliout the assistance of men ; and kings are 
fond of <‘xternal sjilen-loiir, because they consider it an image of the Divine 
glory. I shall mention some of the insignia used at present. 

] . The Av'rang, or throne, is made of several fmms ; some are inlaid 
with precious stones, and others are made of gohl. silver, etc. 2. The 
Vhitr, or umbrella, is adorn's.I witli the most precious jewels, of which there 
are never less than seven, d. The Sd,i{i-hdn is of an oval form, a yard in 
length, and its hair He, like tliat cd tlu^ umbrella, is covered with brocade 
and oruanienU'd witu [U'orious stouos. One of the attendants holds it, 
to kocp' oil the rays of the sun. It is also called d. The Kcuvkahi ^ 

of wlticii several are hung up liiforc the assembiv hall. 

These four insignia are used by kings onlv. 

The ^Ahini, or standard. Inm the king rides out, not less than 
five of these are earri(‘d along witli the* wrajipcd up in scarlet cloth 

t>ag'-. Ou days cd‘ festivity, and in liattle, they are unfurled, b. The 
a kind of ^Ahni,, hut siuaihT than it, is adorned with the tails of 
Thibet >n yak i. Tii‘‘ T h ]> like tlie but longer. Roth 

las’gtiM Mags of the highest (bgniiy, and the latter is bestowed upon 
great iiobjes only. 8. The Jlurn tfi r. an Indian flag. The (hlr necessarily 
eonta:n> a Hag of each km 1 : but on gre^at occasions manv are displayed. 

Df inrmeal ui'^trunr ‘nt^ U'^ed m tlie A (Kirirdhkhnoa , I mav mention, 
1. the , c<uunuaily «'*alled ihintdiffn ; there are eigliteen pair of 


J‘>om and dnpi limp. The Akasdiva is also mentioned bv Bernier 

- Shnmy^ IS a pu-ture of the ^un affixed to the gates or walls of the palaces of kings. 
.\t tiiixht tbt'^e pictures are illuniinateii. ° 

^ Vii‘' the plite^. 

* 9ur is a pollcctioii of arms and other insignia, which follow th.. kinc^ 

u .lerevpr up nop;;. 






















them more or less : and tliey give a deep sound. 2. The naflrn, twenty 
pair, more or less. 3. The ch^h^l , of wliicli four are u.sed. t. Tlie Kama, ^ 
is made of gold, silver, brass, and other metals, and they never blow 
fewer than four. 5. The sarea of the Ptusian and Indian kinds : they blow 
nine together. 6. The naflr, of the Persian, European, and Indian kinds ; 
they blow some of cacli kind. 7. The s/Ty is of brass and ina'le iii tlie form 
of a cow's horn ; they blow two together. 8. The xaej, or (Wiiibal, of vhich 
three pair are used. 

Formerly the band played iom (.jJtarls })eforc the commencement of the 
night, and likewise fmir ///^urT.s* ])efore daybreak : now they play first at 
midnight, when the sun commences his ascent, and the second time at 
dawn. One [/hirl before sunrise, the musicians commence to blow the 
and wake up those that are asleep : and one gharl after sunrise, 
they play a short prelude, when they beat the huivanfa a little, whereupon 
they blow the 'karnCi, the naflr, and the other instruments, without, 
however, making use of the naqam ; after a little pause the surnds are 
blown again, the time of the music being indicated by the naflrs. One 
hour later the naqdrtis commence, wlien all musicians raise “ the 
auspicious strain.*' “ After this they go through the following seven 
performances, 1. The Mursnll^ which is the name of a tune played by the 
miirsil : and afterwards the harddsht, which consists likewise of certain 
tunes, played by the whole band. This is followed by a pianissimo, and 
a crescendo passing over into a diminuendo : 2. The playina of the four 

tunes, called iKIddfl, Ihtidd^l, shlrdzi, qahmdan niejar qatra^^ or n ulxh dd 
qafra, which occupies an hour. 3. The playini^ of the old J’ni\yari 2 mite 
times. Of these liis iMajesty has composed more than two hundred, which 
are the delight of young and old, espe^aally the tunes JaldJshdJn, MaJidnilr 
hirJcal (?}, and the Xa^ryozi, 4. The swelling play of the cvmIuiK. 5. 
The playing of Bd uiiydn d<tjvr. G. The passing into the tunes azfar, also 
called rdh-i bald, after which comes a pianissimo. 7. The Khwarizmite 
tunes, played by the Jlarsil, after whicli he pas\es into the mur^aH ; 
he then pauses, and commences the ble>sings on his 3Iajestv, when the 
whole band strikes up a pianissimo. Tlien follows the reading of beautiful 
sentences and poems. This also lasts for an hour. Afterwards tlie sarnd- 

^ Or Karranfi. [In text karna. — P.J 

2 Probably blessings on his Majesty. 

^ Several of these names of melodies are unclear, and "vm!! in all ])robability remain 
^0. Perhaps the words shirazi qalayidari, ‘’a hermit of Shiraz,’* belonir to eai h other. 
Xiqar qafra means, behold the tear, [f^alandar is a kind of xvanderinfj deivi-sh of \uld 
4ippearance. — P.J 

Tn text “old and new." — P.] 
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players perform for another hour, when the whole comes to a proper 
conclusion. 

His [Majesty has such a knowledge of the science of music as trained 
musicians do not possess ; and lie is likewise an excellent hand in per- 
formiiiir, especially on the rutqdro , 

sabilnrs, Ahidls, and other troops are employed in this depart- 
ment. The montldy pay of a foot -soldier does not exceed 340 and is not 
less tlian 74 dams. 


A^7}} 20 . 

THE ROYAL SEALS. 

Seals are used in the three ^ branches of the Government ; in fact every 
man requires them in his transactions. ^ In the beginning of the present 
reign. Mawlana [Maqsud,t]ie seabengraver, cut in a circular form upon a 
surface of steel, in the rlqci^ character, the name of his Majesty, and those 
of his illustrious ancestors up to Timurlang ; and afterwards he cut 
another similar seal, in the nasta^Ilq character, only with his Majesty'a 
name. For judicial transactions a second kind of seal was made, mihrdhi 
in form,^ which had the following verse round the name of his ]\Iajesty ’ — 

Rdsfl mvjib-i nza-iji l^iiddst kas nadldam ki gum shud az rdJi-1 vast. 

Upriglitness is the means of pleasing God ; I never saw any one lost in 
the straight road." 

Tamkin made a new seal of the second kind ; and afterwards Mawlana 
^Ali Ahmad of Dilili improved both. The round small seal goes by the 
{chaghata^l) name of Vzuk, and is used for farmdnd sabtls ; ^ and the large 
one, into which he cut the names of the ancestors of his Majesty, was at 
first only used for letters to foreign kings, but nowadays for both. For 
other orders a S([uare seal is used, engraved with the words Alldli^ Akhar 
jall^ jahVahu, whilst another of a peculiar stamp is used for all matters, 
connected with the seraglio. For the seals attached farmdns, another 
stamp is used of various forms. 

Of seal-engravers I shall mention 

1. Mmvldud Maq^ud of Hirdt, one of the servants of Hiimayun, who 
writes well the rlqd^ and nasta^Uq characters. The astrolabe, globes, and 

^ (’orresporvlinij to the threefold dud^ioii of the AkbarX. 

^ The word muhr. a seal, means also a stamp, and generally, the signature of a man.. 
We 5/7/1 documents. Orientals stamp their names to them. Sealing wax is rarely used 
on account of the climate ; a tenacious black liquid, or the juice of the Bhela nut is pre- 
ferred. [The marking-nut tree commonly called bhilawh. — P.] 

^ Vide note p. 30. 

Vide the eleventh A^t'n of the second book. 
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various misfars ^ v'liicli lie made, were mucli admired by people of 
experience. The patronage of his ]\Iajesty perfected his art. 

2. Tamkln of KahvL He was eilucated in his native country, and 
brought his art to such a perfection as to excite the jealousy of the 
preceding eiiOTVer, whom he surpassed in the nnstdmq. 

3. J/Tr Dost of Kabul. He cuts both the )lqd^ and nasta^Ilq characters 
in cornelian. He docs not come up to the preceding artists. His riqa^ is 
better than his pasta^Uq. He also understands assaying. 

4. Maivldnd Ihrdhlin. In the art of cutting cornelians he is the pupil 
of his brother Sharaf of Yazd. He surpasses the ancient engravers : and 
it is impossible to distinguish his riqd^ and yuisfa^Ilq from the master- 
pieces of the best calligraphers. He engraved the words la^I jaldU, or the 
glorious ruby, upon all imperial rubies of value. 

5. Mau'ldnd Ahmad ' of Dihll who, according to all calligraphers, 
stands unsurpassed as a steel- engraver, so much so that his engravings 
are used as copies. His nasta^Jlq is charming : but he Avrites also other 
characters as well. He learned the trade from liis father ShayjA Husayn, 
studied the manner of Mawlana Maqmd, and eventually surpassed all. 


A^ln 21 . 

THE FARRASH KHAXA. 

His Majesty considers this department ^ as an excellent dwelling- 
place, a shelter from heat and cold, a protector against the rain, as the 
ornament of royalty. He looks upon its efficiency as one of the insignia of 
a ruler, and therefore considers the care bestowed upon it as a part of 
Divine worship. The department has been much improved, both in the 
quality and the quantity of the stores, and also by the introduction of new 
fashions. I shall mention a few particulars as specimens for future 
enquirers. 

1. The Bdrgdh^ Avhen large, is able to contain more than ten thousand 

^ Copyists take a piece a pasteboard of tbe same size as the paper on. which they 
write. Then they draw two parallel vertical lines, each about an inch from the two 
vertical sides of the pasteboard. Alon;x these lines they make small holes at equal 
intervals, and draw a string from the first hole at the left hand to the first hole of the 
right of the pasteboard. Similarly, the two second holes are joined, and so on, care being 
taken that the horizontal strings are parallel. This contrivance is called misfar, from 
mfnr^ a line. The copyist then puts the blank sheets on the top of the misiar, and presses 
on them with the hands, when the strings will leave marks on the paper sufiicicntly 
clear to prevent the writer from waiting crookedly. 

2 Nizam of Hirat, in his Tabaqat-i Akbari, mentions him among the contemporaneous 
Persian poets, and gives a few of his verses. 

[3 
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people. K takes a tliousand furnishes, a week to erect with the help of 
machin(^‘^. There are generally two door poles, fastened with hinges. 
If ]>lain (i.e. without brocade, velvet, or gold ornaments) a hargdh costs 
10,001) rupees and upwards, whilst the price of one full of ornaments is 
unlimited. The [)riee of others may be estimated from the price of a plain 
one. 2. The Chuhlii rd)nifl is raised on ten pillars. They go a little into the 
groiiml, and are of e(pial height, with the exception of two, which are a 
little h idler, as the crossbeam rests upon them. The pillars have, above 
and below, a dasu } to keep them firm, ami several rafters pass over the 
dn.'<us and the cros'^beam, the whole being kept tightly together by 
clamps and Indt ^ and nuts. The walls and the roof consist of mats. There 
is one door or two : and at the height of the lower ddsas there is a raised 
platform. The inside is ornamented with brocade and velvet, and the 
outside with .-carlet-sackcloth,- tied to the walls with silk tape. 3. The 
Do~dshiffdKa incufzd , ot: house of two storeys, is raised upon eighteen pillars, 
six yards in heidit, which support,^ wooden platform: and into this, 
pillars of four cubits in length are lixed Avith bolt and nuts, forming an 
upper storey. The inside and outside are ornamented, as in the preceding. 
On the marcli it is used by his ^lajesty as a sleeping apartment, and also 
as a place of divine w'orship, wdiere he prays to the Sun ; and hence the 
building resembles a man wdio strives after Ood without forgetting his 
W'orldly duties wdiose one eye is ilirected to the solitude of pure devotion, 
and the other eye to the motley sard of the Avorid. After the devotions are 
over, the w^omen are a Howled to enter to pay their compliments, and after 
them, out-'ielers. On journeys his 5Iajesty insf^ects in this building the 
ratkms (of the ele])hants, camels, etc.), w'hich is jkardhi f or window’. 
4. The ZfUioudoz is a tent made of various forms, sometimes with one, 
sometime.-- w ith tw^o door poles ; screens are also himg up within it, so as 
to form divisions. 5. The ^Ajd^lbJ consists of nine awnings on four pillars. 
Five of the awmings are square, and four tapering ; sometimes they make 
it so as to contain one division only, and four tapering ; sometimes they 
make it so as to contain one division only, supported by a single pole. 
6». The Muudul is composed of five awuiiugs joined together, and is 
supported by four poles. Four of the awnings are let clowm so as to form 
a private room : sometimes all four are drawm np, or one side only is left 
open. 7. The Afh-l'hfonbd consists of seventeen awmings, sometimes 

^ A triangular piece of wood fixed into the angle foruierl by the vertical beam and 
the oro-?s-bcam. a support. 

SaqirW, perhaps a scarlet hroad-cloth — P.] 

Jharoha, a small window in an upper storey, especially one in a palace, to obtain 
a view. — P,1 
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separate, sometimes joined tijgetlier ; tliey arc sii] sported by eight poles. 
8. The Khanjdh is a folding tent made in various ways ; some with one, 
others with two doors. 9. The ^^V/dy/^Z/d^^a-avning is made of various sizes, 
but never more than of twelve yards square. 10. The Qnlamlan has been 
described.^ 11. The Sam pa f da was made in former times of coarse 
canvas, but his i\[ajesty has now caused it to be made of carpeting, an<l 
thereby improved its appearance and usefulness. 12. The (htJdbdr is a 
Avooden screen, its parts being fastened together, like the Avails of the 
IQjargdhy Avith leather straps, so that it can be folded together Avhen the 
camp breaks up. The guldbdr is coA^ered with red cloth, tied Avith tape. 

Carpels/^ 

His Majesty has caused carpets to ])e made of Avonderful varieties and 
charming textures ; he has appointed experienced Avorkmen, AA^ho have 
produced manA" masterpieces. The gilmis of Iran and Turan are no more 
thought of, although merchants still import carpets from Goshkan,^ 
Khuzistan, Kirman, and SabzAvnir. All kinds of carpet AveaA^ers haA^e 
settled here, and driv^e a flourishing trade. These are found in CA^ery toAAm, 
esj^ecially in Agra, Fathpur and Labor. In the imperial AA^orkshops 
single giUms are made 20 gaz 7 fassiljes long, and 6 gaz 111 tas^aljes broad, 
at a cost of 1810 rupees, AAdiich those Avho are skilled in the business 
haA^e A^alued at 2715 rupees. 

Tahga-namads, or AA'oollen coverlets, are brought from Kabul and 
Persia,"* but are also made in this country. 

It AA'oiild take up too much time to describe the jojams, shafrwjls, 
bahlchls, and the fine mats AAdiich look as if aa^oa'cii of silk. 


22 . 

THE ABDAE KHAKA. 

His Majesty calls this source of life “the Avater of immortality ”, and 
has committed the care of this department to j>roper })ersons. He does not 
drink much, but pays much attention to this matter. Both at home and 

^ Vide p. 48. 

[2 Tn text (jilhn, which is a carpet without a pile. — P.' 

3 (hishkdn, or Jo.'ihaqdn, a town m ^:Irdq-i <;Ajami, half u ay between Ka-han and 
Isfahan. Kiiuzistan is the Persian provinc c of which Shu^^htar. or Shu^tar. is the 
capital ; the ancient Su^i'oui. Kirman is the capital of the Per.sian province Kirman, 
which borders on Baliichi.stan. Sahzu'dr is one of the cliief cities of the Persian 
province Kliurasan, between Mashhad (Meshed) and the Caspian Sea. 

[•* In text wildcat. Both countries are known by the name, as also England 
in modern times. — P.] 
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on travels lie drinks Ganges water. Some trustworthy persons are 
stationed on the banks of that river, who dispatch the water in sealed jars. 
When the court was at the capital Agra and in Fathpur, the water came 
from the district of Sorun,"^ but now“ that his Majesty is in the Panjab, 
the water is brought from Hard v/ar. For the cooking of the food, rain- 
water or water taken from tlie Jamna and the Chanab is used, mixed with 
a little Ganges water. Gii journeys and hunting parties, his Majesty, 
from his predilection for good water, appoints experienced men as water- 
tasters. 

Saltpetre, which in gunpowder produces the explosive heat, is used by 
his Majesty as a means for cooling water, and is thus a source of joy for 
great and small. Saltpetre is a saline earth. They fill with it a perforated 
vessel, and 2 ^ 0 ur some water over it, and collecting what drops through, 
they boil it, clean it, and let it crystallize. One ser of water is then put into 
a goglet of pewter, or silver, or any other such metal, and the mouth closed. 
Then two and a half sers of saltpetre are thrown into a vessel, together with 
five sers of water, and in this mixture the goglet is stirred about for a 
quarter of an hour, when the water in the goglet will become cold. The 
price of salt 2 >etre varies from | to d mans per rupee. 

Since the thirtieth year ^ of the Divine Era, when the imperial 
standards were erected in the Panjab, snow and ice have come into use. 
Ice is brought by land and water, by 2 )ost carriages or bearers, from the 
district of Panhan, in the northern mountains, about forty-five Jeos from 
Labor. The dealers derive a considerable profit, two to three sers of ice 
being sold per ru|}ee. The greatest profit is derived when the ice is 
brought by water, next when by carriages, and least when bv bearers. The 
inhabitants of the mountains bring it in loads, and sell it in piles containing 
from 25 to 30 sers. at the rate of 5 dams. If they have to bring it verv far, 
it costs 24 d. 17 j. ; if the distance be an average one, 15 d. 

Out of the ten boats eni 2 >loyed for the transport of ice, one arrives 
daily at tlie capital, each being manned by four boatmen. The ice bundles 
contain from >ix to twelve sers, according to the temperature. A carriage 
brings two loads. There are fourteen stages, where the horses are changed, 
and be^des, one elephant is used. Twelve [deces of ten to four sers 
arrive daily. By this kind of transport, a ser of ice costs in winter 
3d. 2iy. ; glaring the rains M d. 2dy. ; in the intermediate time 9 d. 21iy. ; 

^ Tlif' station on thi* from A;rra. 

“ A. r>. loO't As in Fatiipur h:nl to be the capital. Akbar resided 

inoativ in the Pamab. 

3 A D. 15S6. 
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and in tlie averaged 5 tL If it is ))rought by bearers, twenty-eight 

men are required for the ftuirteeii stages. Tliey bring every day one load, 
containing four jjarcels. Iji tlie l^eginning of the year, the ice costs 
o d. 19.} /. : in the middle 16 ^/. 2} j. : and in tlie (md 19 d. 15^ per ser ; 
in the average.^ 8^- cL 

All ranks use ice in summer : tlie nobles use it throughout the whole 
vear. 


A^7h 23. 

THE IMPERIAL KITCHEN. 

His Majesty even extends his attention to this department, and has 
given many wise regulations for it ; nor can a reason be given why he 
should not do so, as the equilibrium of man's nature, the strength of the 
body, the capability of receiving external and internal blessings, and the 
acquisition of worldly and religious advantages, depend ultimately on 
proper care being shown for appropriate food. This knowledge distin- 
guishes man from beasts, with whom, as far as mere eating is concerned, 
he stands upon the same level. If his Majesty did not possess so lofty a 
mind, so comprehensive an understanding, so universal a kindness, he 
would have chosen the path of solitude, and given up sleep and food 
altogether ; and even now, \vhen he has taken upon himself the temporal 
and spiritual leadership of the people, the question, 'VVhat dinner has 
been prepared to-day I '' never passes over his tongue. In the course 
of twenty-four hours his Majesty eats but once, and leaves before he 
is fully satisfied : neither is there any fiAed time for this meal, but the 
servants have always things so far ready, that in the space of an hour, 
after the order has been given, a hundred dishes are served up. The food 
allowed to the women of the seraglio commences to be taken from the 
kitchen in the morning, and goes on till night. 

Trustworthy and experienced people are appointed to this depart 
ment ; and all good servants attached to the court, are resolved to perform 
well whatever service they have undertaken. Their head is assisted by 
the Prime Minister himself. His Majesty has entrusted to the latter the 
affairs of the state, hut especially this important department. Notwith- 
standing all this, his ^Majesty is not unmindful of the conduct of the 
servants. He appoints a zealous and sincere man as 3Ilr BalxnraL or 

^ Tbe text has .^ara^nrl, which may mean the a^f^rage; but the pri<'e given by 
Abrri-Fazl is not an average. The charges for ice at the time of Akbar may be 
<'omparcd to the prices of the present age. Here, in Calcutta, one ser of American 
ice costs two annas, or J rupee, i.e., V* — ^ dams of Akbar. 
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Master of the Kitchen, upon whose insight the success of the department 
depends, and gives him several upright persons as assistants. There 
are also treasurers for the cash and the stores, several tasters, and a clever 
writer. Cooks from all countries prepare a great variety of dishes of all 
kinds of grains, greens, meats ; also oily, s\veet, and spicy dishes. Every 
day such dishes are prepared as the nobles can scarcely command at their 
feasts, from which you may infer how exquisite the dishes are which are 
prepared for his ^lajesty. 

In the beginning of the year the Sub-treasurers make out an annual 
estimate, and receive the amount ; the money bags and the door of the 
store-house being sealed with the seals of the Mir Bakdival and the writer ; 
and every month a correct statement of the daily expenditure is drawn up, 
the receipt for which is sealed by the same two officers, when it is entered 
under the head of the expenditure. At the beginning of every quarter,^ 
the Dhvdn-i huijutdt ^ and the MTr Bakdival, collect whatever they think 
will be necessary ; e.g. Sukhdds rice from Bharaij,^ Deivzlra rice from 
Gwaliar, Jinjbi rice from Kajdri and Kimlah, ghl from Hisdr Flruza] 
ducks,^ water-fowls, and certain vegetables from Kashmir. Patterns 
are always kept. The sheep, goats, berberies,^ fowls, ducks,^ etc., are 
fattened by the cooks ; fowls are never kept less than a month. The 
slaughter-house is without the city or the camp, in the neighbourhood of 
rivers and tanks, where the meat is washed, when it is sent to the kitchen 
in sacks sealed by the cooks. There it is again washed, and thrown into 
the pots. The water-carriers pour the water out of their leather bags 
into earthen vessels, the mouths of which are covered with pieces of cloth, 
and sealed up ; and the water is left to settle before it is used. A place is 
also told off as a kitchen garden, that there mav be a continual supply of 
fresh greens. The Mir Bakdival and the writer determine the price of 
every eatable, which becomes a fixed rule ; and they sign the dav-book, 
the estimates, the receipts for transfers, the list of wages of the servants, 
etc., and watch every transaction. Bad characters, idle talkers, unknown 
persons are never employed : no one is entertained without a personal 
security, nor is personal accjuaintance sufficient. 

Tne victuals are served up in dishes of gold and silver, stone and 
earthenware : some of the dishes being in charge of each of the Suh- 


P.] 

Superintendent of the stores, workshops, etc. 
Bihraich. — B.] 

Qaz T. goose not duck.— P.] 

[5 Apparently the Barbary goat.— P.l 
Qdz T. goose. — P.] 
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Bakdwals. During the time of cooking, and when the victuals are taken 
out, an awning is s])read. and looker^-on kept away. The cooks tuck up 
their sleeves, and the hems of their garments, and hold their hands before 
their moutlis and noses wlion the food talcen (uit ; tlie cook and the 
Bakfucal taste it, after wliicli it is tasted };y the d/7r Bdhlu'al, and 
then put into the diNhe^. Tlie gold and silver dishe;> are tied up in red 
cloths, and those of copper and china in white ones. The J/7r Bakdival 
attaches his seal, and writes on it the names of the contents, whilst the 
clerk of the pantry writes out on a slieet of paper a list of all vessels and 
dishes, which he sends imside, with the seal of the Mir Bnhciwal, that none 
of the dishes may be changed. The dishes are carried by the Bakdwals, 
the cooks, and the other servants, and macebearers precede and follow, 
to prevent ]>eople from approaching tliem. The servants of the pantry 
send at the same time, in bags containing the seal of the Bakdival, various 
kinds of bread, saucers of curds piled up, and small stands containing 
plates of pickles, fresh ginger, limes, and various greens. The servants 
of the palace again taste the food, spread the table cloth on the ground, 
and arrange the dishes ; and when after some time his Majesty com- 
mences to dine, the table servants sit opposite him in attendance ; first, 
the share of the derwishes is put apart, when his Majesty commences with 
milk or curds. After he has dined, he prostrates himself in prayer. The 
Mir Bakdical is always in attendance. The dishes are taken away accord- 
ing to the above list. Some victuals are also kept half ready, should they 
be called for. 

The copper utensils are tinned twice a month ; those of the princes, 
etc., once ; whatev^er is broken is given to the braziers, who make new 
ones. 


A*’ In 24. 

RECIPES FOR DISHES. 

There are many dishes, but the description is difficult. I shall give 
some particulars. Cooked victuals may be arranged under three heads, 
Jirst, such in which no meat is used, called now-a-days sufiyana : secondly, 
such in which meat and rice, etc., are used ; thirdly, meats with spices. 
I shall give ten recipes of each kind. 

First, 1. Zard birinj : 10 s. of rice ; 5 5. of siigarcandy ; 5. of ghi ; 

raisins, almonds, and pistachios, | s. of each ; J 5. of salt ; ^s. of fresh 
ginger ; II dams saffron, 2| ml^qdls of cinnamon. This will make four 
ordinary dishes. Some make this dish with fewer spices, and even wdthout 
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any : and instead of without meat and sweets, they prepare it also with 
meat and salt. 2. Khushka: IO 5 . rice; is. salt; but it is made in different 
wavs. This will likewise give four dishes. One maund of Deiviira paddy 
yields 25 5 . of rice, of which 17 sers make a full pot : jmjin rice yields 
22 sers. 3. Khiclirl : Rice, miing dal/ and ghi 5 s. of each ; 1 s. .salt ; this 
gives seven dishes. 4. Shlrhirinj: 10 5 . milk: 1 s. rice : 1 s. sugarcandy ; 
1 d. salt; this gives five full dishes. 5. Thilll: 10 5 . of wheat, ground, of 
which one- third will be lost ; half of that cpiantity of ghi ; 10 mi^iqdls of 
pepper ; 4 m. cinnamon ; Zl cloves and cardamums ; 5 . salt ; some 

add juilk and sweetmeats : this gives four dishes. 6. Chikhl : 10 5 . of 
wheat- flour, made into a paste, and washed till it is reduced to 2 5 . of fine 
})aste. This is mixed with spices, and dressed with various kinds of meat. 
1 5 . gill ; 1 5 . onions ; saffron, cardmums, and cloves, I d. of each ; 

cinnamon, round pepper, and coriander seed. 1 d. of each ; fresh ginger, 
salt 3 d. of each : this gives two dishes : some add lime juice. 7. Bddin- 
jdn : ^ 10 5 . ; 1 J 5 . ghi ; 3| s. onions ; I 5 . ginger and lime juice ; pepper 
and coriander seed, 5 m. of each ; cloves, cardamums, and assafoetida, 
each -1 m. This gives six dishes. 8. Pah it : For ten sers of dal of vetches 
(or gram, or skinned lentils, etc.) take 5 . ghi ; k 5 . of salt and fresh 
ginger ; 2 m. cuminseed ; 14 m. assafoetida : this yields fifteen dishes. 

It is mostly eaten with Khushka. 9. Sag : It is made of spinach, and 
other greens, and is one of the most pleasant dishes. 10 5 , spinach, 
fennel, etc., 11 5 . ghi ; 1 5 . onions ; -4 s. fresh ginger ; 54 m. of pepper ; 
1 m. of cardamums and cloves ; this gives six dishes. 10. Halivd : 
Flour, sugarcandy, ghi, 10 5 . of each, which will give fifteen dishes ; it is 
eaten in various ways. 

There are also various kinds of sugared fruits, and drinks, which I 
cannot here describe. 

Secondhjy 1. Qabull : 10 5 . rice; 7 5 . meat ; 34 s. ghi; 1 5 . gram 
skinned; 2 5 . onions ; 1 5 . salt ; -j- 5 . fresh ginger; cinnamon, round pepper, 
cuminseed, of each 1 d. ; cardamums and cloves, 4 d. of each ; some add 
almonds and raisins: this gives five dishes. 2. Duzdhirgdn. 10 5 . rice, 
34 s. ghi ; 10 5 . meat ; 4 s. salt : this gives five dishes. 3. Qlma ^ Faldo : 
Rice and meat as in the preceding ; 4 5 . ghi ; 1 5 . peeled gram ; 2 5 . 
onions ; 4 s. salt ; 5 . fresh ginger, and pepper ; cuminseed, carda- 

mums and cloves, 1 d. of each : this gives five dishes. 4, Shulla : 10 5 . 
meat, 315. rice ; 2 5. ghi ; 1 5 . gram ; 2 5 . onions ; 4 5 . salt ; ^ 5 . fresh 

Ail •‘iplit poas, puUe, U>ntih, vetches, etc., are called dal. — P.] 

Badinj'in is the ecrcr-plant or bnnjfil. — P.] 

Qjma IS pounded {or minced) meat. — P.] 
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ginger ; 2 d, garlic, and round pcftper, cinnamon, cardamums, cloves, 

1 d, of each : this gives six dishes, o, : 10 6'. meat ; 3 s. flour ; 

l|-5. ghi ; I s. gram : H .s. vinegar : 1 s. sugarc'andy ; onions, carrots, 
beets, turnips. s[>inae]i, fennel, ginger, I s. of ea<di. safTron, cloves, carda- 
mums, ciimiiiseed, 1 d. of each ; 2 d, cinnamon ; 8 /yo round pep])er : 
this gives twelve disln's. 0. Qlf/ia Shurbd : 10 s. meat ; 1 s. rice ; 1 s. 
ghi ; \ s. gram, and the re^t as in the SfndUi : this gives ten full dishes. 
7. Harlsn : 10s\ meat: 0 , 9 . crushed wlieat ; 'Is. ghi: i salt; 2(7. 
cinnamon : this gives five dishes. 8. KnsJilc : 10 n. meat ; 05 . cTUshed 
wheat ; 3 s. ghi ; 1 s. gram : \ s. salt ; IJ x. onions : I s. ginger ; 1 (7. 
cinnamon ; saffron, (doves, cardamiinis, ciuninseed. 2 w. of (aicli : tliis 
gives five dishes. 9. J/aJlm : Tlie meat, wheat, gram, spices, and saffron, 
as in the jyreceding : Is. ghi : turni})s. carrots, spinach, fennel, s. of 
each : this gives ten dishes. 10. Avhich the ])eople of Hind call 

sanbtlsa : This is made in several ways. 10 5 . meat : 4 s. fine flour; 

2 s. ghi ; 1 s. onions ; ^ s. fresh ginger ; I s. salt ; 2 d. jyepper and corian- 
der seed ; cardamiims, cuminseed, cloves, 1 d. of each ; j- s of sunimdq. 
This can be cooked in twenty different ways, and gives four full dishes. 

Thirdhj, 1. Binjdn. For a whole DnshnKindl sheep, take 2 s. salt ; 1 s, 
ghi ; 2 7)1. saffron, cloves, pepper, cuminseed : it is made in various ways. 
2. YaJ^yfi ^ : for 10 5 . meat, take 1 s. onions, and I s. salt. 3. Yuhna : 
A sheep is scalded in water till all the wool comes off ; it is then prepared 
like ijalihu, or any other way ; but a lamb, or a kid, is more preferable. 
4. Kabdh is of various kinds. 10 5 . meat : is. ghi ; salt, fresh ginger, 
onions, I s. of each : cuminseed, coriander seed, pe}>per, cardamums, 
cloves, 1^ (7. of each. 5. Mummynayi : They take all the bones out of a 
fowl through the neck, the fowl remaining whole ; J .5. minced meat ; 
i s. ghi ; 5 eggs ; ^ s. onions ; 10 y/y. coriander ; 10 m, fresh ginger ; 
5 m. salt ; 3 ni. round pepper ; J )n. saffron. It is ])repared as the pre- 
ceding. 6. Dnpi}jdzn : 10 .s. meat that is middling fat : 2 s. ghi ; 2 s, 
onions ; | s. salt ; ^ s. fresh jjepper ; cuminseed, coriander seed, carda- 
munis, cloves, 1 d. of each ; 2 d. pepper : this will give five dishes. 7. 
Miday^jayia^ sheep : 10 5 , meat that is middling fat : 2 s. ghi ; \ s. gram ; 
i ^ cuminseed : round pepper, cloves, cardamums, corian- 

der seed, 2 d. of each ; tliis will give seven dishes full. It is also made of 
fowl and fish. 8. Dayyypiikht : ^ 10 5 . meat ; 2 s. ghi ; 1 s. onions ; 11 m. 
fresh ginger ; 10 pepper ; 2 d. cloves ; 2 d. cardamums. 0. Qaliyyf : 

Yaj^ni is a gravy or broth. — P.j 
[* Does this mean fried ?] 

Dam^pukht means cooking slowly in a vessel with its lid closed liy paste.— P.J 
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10 s. meat ; 2 s. ghl ; 1 s. onions ; 2 d, pepper ; cloves, carclamums, 1 d, 
each ; J- s. salt : this will give eight dishes. In 2 )reparing qalitja. the 
meat is minced and the gravy rather thick, in opposition to the mnfanjana. 
Here in Hind they prepare it in various wa^^s. 10. Mahjhiiha: 10 5. 
moat ; 10 s. curds ; 1 s. ghl ; 1 s. onions ; J s. ginger ; 5 d. cloves : 
this will give ten dishes. 


A^ln 25. 

OF BREAD. 

This belongs, 2 :)roperly speaking, to the preceding chapter. Bread is 
made in the pantry. There is a large kindd baked in an oven, made of 
10 s. hour ; 5 s. milk ; TJ- s. ghi ; J s. salt. They make also smaller ones. 
The thin kind is baked on an iron jdate. One ser will give fifteen, or even 
more. There are various ways of making it : one kind is called chapdtl, 
which is sometimes made of lAushka : it tastes very well when served 
hot. For the bread used at court, one man of wheat is made to yield i m. 
of fine flour ; 2 5. coarsely pounded flour ; and the rest bran ; if this degree 
of fineness be not required, the jiroportions are altered. 


A^ui 26. 


THE DAYS OF ABSTINENCE. {Silfigdna.)^- 


His Majesty cares very little for meat, and often expresses himself to 
that effect. It is indeed from ignorance and cruelty that, although various 
kinds of food are obtainable, men are bent upon injuring living creatures, 
and lending a ready hand in killing and eating them. : none seems to have 
an eye for the beauty inherent in the prevention of cruelty, but makes 
himself a tomb for animals. If his Majesty had not the burden of the 
world on his shoulders, he would at once totally abstain from meat ; and 
now it is his intention to quit it by degrees, conforming, however, a little 
to the spirit of the age. His Majesty abstained from meat for some time 
on Fridays, and then on Sundays j now on the first day of every solar 
month, on Sundays, on solar and lunar eclipses, on days between two 
fasts, on the ^londays of the month of Rajab ^ on the feast-day of every 


Probably a large flat cake. — P.] 

^ * Liviog according to the manners of the Sufis. 

Akbar was born on the fifth of Rajab A.H. 949, a Sunday- This corresponds 
to the 15th October, 1542. The Mondays of the month of Rajab were observed as 
fasts, t^cause the Sundays had been included in the list of fast days. The members 
of the Divine Faith fasted likewise during the month of their birth. 
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•solar month, during the whole month of Fanvardln,^ and during the 
month in which his Majesty was horn. viz. the month of Ahdn. Again, 
when the numher of fast da vs of tlie month of Ahdn liad become equal 
to the number of years his ^Majesty had livt^h some da vs of the month 
of Az(ir also were kept as fasts. At ])resent tlie fast extends over the 
whole month. These fast days, however, from ])ious motives, are annually 
increased by at least five days. Should fasts fall together, they keep the 
longer one, and transfer the smaller ])y distributing its days over other 
months. AVhenever long fasts are ended, the first dishes of meat come 
dressed from the apartments of Maryam MakanI, next from the other 
begums, the princes, and the principal nobility. 

In this department nobles, nliadls, and other military, are emploved. 
The pay of a foot soldier varies from 100 to 400 dams, 

A^hi 27. 

STATISTICS OF THE PRICES OF CERTAIN ARTICLES. 

The prices of course vary, as on marches, or during the rains, and for 
other reasons ; but I shall give here the average prices for the information 
of future enquirers. 

A, The spring harvest. 


Wheat, per man 


12 d. 

Safflower seed (carthamus). 

Kabul gram, do. 


16 d. 

do. .... 

8 d. 

Black gram, do. 


8 d. 

Fenugreek, do. 

10 d. 

Lentils, do. . 


12 d. 

Peas,“ do. . 

6 d. 

Barley, do. 


8 d. 

Mustard seed, do. . 

12 d. 

Millet, do. 


6 d. 

Keivu, do. 

7 d. 

Linseed, per mai* . 


10 d. 




B. 

The autumnal harvest. 


Mushkin, paddy per 

mayi 

no d. 

Jinjin rice, do. 

80 d. 

Sdda paddy, do. 


100 d. 

Dakah (?) rice, do. 

50 d. 

Sukhdas rice, do. . 


100 d. 

Zirhi rice, do. 

40 d. 

Dunaparsad rice, do. 


90 d. 

SathI rice, do. 

20 d. 

Samzira rice, do. . 


90 d. 

Mung (black gram) do. . 

18 d. 

Shakarchini rice, do. 


90 d. 

Mash (a kind of vetch) per 


Dewzira rice, do. . 


90 d. 

man .... 

16 d. 


* February-March ; [or March and April ?~Pj; the fir&t of the third 

book ; Aban corresponds to October-November. 
p Mashang or vmshavg. a pea ? — P.] 
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Mo(h (a kind of vetcli), 


Lalidara^ do . 

8 

d. 

por man 

12 d. 

Kodram, do. . 

’7 

d. 

White sesanie, do. . 

20 d. 

Kurl, do. . 

7 

d. 

Black sesame, do. . 

19 d. 

Sliana^^H (Hind. S^hrank), 



Lohiffd (a kind of bean), do. 

12 d. 

do. .... 

G 

d. 

Jiiwdrl (a kind of millet), 


Gal (Hind. Kamptl), do. . 

8 

d. 

do. .... 

10 d. 

Millet (Hind, china), do. . 

8 

d. 

M ilH[/ cldK }na/? , 

18 d. 

DdJ of Lentils, per man . 

IG 

d. 

NukJidd ddl, do. 

IGl d. 

Moth (/o/j do. 

12 

d. 

Wlieat flour, per man 

22 d. 

Xui^dd flour, per man . 

02 

d. 

Do. coarse, do. 

15 d. 

Barley flour, do. 

11 

d. 


C. Yerjc 

"ahles. 



Fennel, per man 

10 d. 

Garlic- flowers, per scr 

1 

d. 

Spinach, do. . 

16 d. 

Upalhdk, (from Kaslimlr) 



Mint, do. 

10 d. 

do. .... 

1 

d. 

Onions, do. . 

G d. 

Jltd, do. 

0 

,j 

d. 

Garlic, do. 

40 d. 

Ginger (green), d<^. 

01 

2 

d. 

Turni[)s, do. . 

21 d. 

Po,!, do. 

1 

d. 

Cabbage, per .vcr ^ . 

1 d. 

KacJindr buds, do. . 

i_ 

d. 

KankachJidj from Kasli- 


Chukd (sorrel), do. . 

j 

d. 

mlr, do . . . 

4 d. 

BatJuca, do. . 

1 

4 

d. 

Dunu'retu, 

2 d. 

Ratsakd, do. . 

1 

d. 

Shaqdqid (wild carrot do. 

3 d. 

Chauldd. do. 

1 

1 

d. 

I). L 

iviyifj animals and meats. 



Da<hniandf sheep, \)^rhead 

61 R. 

Mutton, per ynan . 

G-') 

d. 

Af^itn sheep, 1st kind, do. 

2 " R. 

Goat, do. 

d-l 

d. 

Do., 2nd kind, do. . 

UR. 

Geese, per head 

20 

d. 

Do.. 3rd kind. do. . 

IIR. 

Duck, per head 

1 

R. 

Kashmir sheep, do. 

nR. 

Tifffhdarl (bustard),^ do. 

20 

d. 

Hindustani sheep, do. 

R. 

(crane)/ do. 

20 

d. 

Barbarigoat, 1st kind, do. 

1 R. 

Jarz (a kind of bustard),^ 



Do., 2nd kin<], do. . 

1^- 

do. .... 

18 

d. 


Tnrh radish, not turnip. — P. j 
[* Or Wild parsnip ? — P.J 

Tughdari ig the Hubara bustard. — P.] 

Kulanrj is the Common Crane or *’ coolan — P.] 
For charz. In Baluchistan this is the name of the 
the Florican. — P.J 


Hubara, but elsewhere of 



I 



-tt 


f 




6 

i 



Durraj {black partridge). 


Ldu'ah,^ do. , 

1 

d. 

per head 

3 

d. 

Karu'dnal' (^tone curlev). 



Kabg ^ (partridge), do. 

20 

d. 

do 

20 

d. 

Budana,^^ do. 

1 

d. 

Fdkhffi (rin^dc’Vo). do. 

1 

d. 


K. Buffer, 

Sugar, efe. 



Glii, per man 

103 

d. 

Refined Sugar, per ser 

i) 

d. 

Oil, do. 

SO 

d. 

W hite sugar (anah. do. . 

3 ^ 

d. 

Milk, do. 

. 20 

d. 

White sugar, j.er )ua)i . 1 

28 

d. 

(Airds, do. 

. 18 

d. 

Brov'ii sugar, do. . 

30 

d. 



F. ,s 

pi(‘cs. 



Saffron, per ser 

. 100 

(/. 

Turmeric (Hind, haldl) 



(doves, do. . 

. tiO 

d. 

do 

10 

d. 

(.'ardaraums, do. 

. 3:^ 

d. 

CViriander seed. do. 

4> 

O 

d. 

Round pepper, do. 

. 17 

d. 

SigaJulana ( Hind. kaJaunji), 


Long pepper, do. . 

. 10 

d. 

do. .... 

u 

d. 

Dry ginger, do. 

. 4 

d. 

Assafcctida, do. 

q 

d. 

Fresli do., do. 

24 

d. 

Sweet fennel, do. . 

1 

d. 

Ruminseed, do. 

2 

d. 

Cinnamon, do. 

4U 

d. 

Aniseed, per ser 

2 

d. 

Salt, per man 

1(3 

d. 



G. P 

ickles. 



Sour limes, per ser . 

. 0 

d. 

Pickled bamboo, per ser 

4 

d. 

Lemon- juice, do. 

3 

d. 

Do. apples, do. 

8 

d. 

Wine vinegar 

.3 

d. 

Do. quinces, do. 

9 

d. 

Sugarcane vinegar, do. 

. 1 

d. 

Do. garlic, do. 

1 

d. 

Pickled ashtarffhdr, do. 


d. 

Do. onions, do. 

1 

2 

d. 

Mangoes in oil. do. 

■> 

d. 

Do. bddi)ijdn (egg-{dant). 



Do. in vinegar, do. 

o 

d. 

do. .... 

1 

d. 

Lemons in oil, do. . 

.) 

d. 

Do. raisins and miniaqqa,^ 



Do. in vinegar, do. 

0 

d. 

do. .... 

8 

d. 

Do. in salt, do. 

. l.l 

d. 

Do. kachndr, do. 

o 

d. 

Do. in lemon-juice, do. 

. .3 

d. 

Do. j)eaches, do. 

1 

d. 

Pickled ginger 

24 

d. 

Do. sahajna (horse- 



AdarshdUi, do. 

2 \ 

d. 

radish) 

1 

d. 

Turnips in vinegar, do. 

. i 

d. 

Do. karll buds (capparis), 



Pickled carrots, do. 

I 

d. 

do 

1 

d. 


1 Kahk the f’hukor partridge. — P.] 

{“ The Common Quail. — P. ] 

[3 The Rock Bush-quail, —P.] 

[* Kishmish ijultana raisins ; munnqqa large Idatk raisins.— P.J 
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Pickled Jcarll berries, per ser 

-i d. 

Do. cucumbers, do. 

i d. 

Do. suran, do. 

1 d. 

Do. had r any, ^ (gourd) do. 

i d. 

Do. mustard 

i- d. 

Do. kachdlu, do. . 

i d. 

Do. tori (a kind of cu- 


Do. radishes, do. 

1 d. 

cumber) 

d. 




JS-/? 28 . 

THE FRUITERY. 

His Majesty looks upon fruits as one of the greatest gifts of the 
Creator, and pays much attention to them. The horticulturists of Iran and 
Turan have, therefore, settled here, and the cultivation of trees is in a 
flourishing state, ^felons and grapes have become very plentiful and 
excellent; and water-melons, peaches, almonds, pistachios, pomegranates, 
etc., are everywhere to be found. Ever since the conquest of Kabul, 
Qandahar, and Kashmir, loads of fruit are imported ; throughout the 
whole year the stores of the dealers are full, and the bazars well supplied. 
Muskmelons come in season, in Hindustan, in the month of Faricardln 
(Februarv-March),- and are plenty in rrdlhihish (March-April).^ They 
are delicious, tender, opening, sweet smelling, especially the kinds called 
ndshpdtl, hnhdshaykhj, ^oTisherl, alcha, harg-i nay, diid-i chirdgh , etc. They 
continue in season for two months longer. In the beginning of Sliarlivar 
(August)/ they come from Kashmir, and before thev are out of season 
plenty are brought from Kabul ; during the month of Azar (November),^ 
they are imported by the caravans from Badakhshan, and continue to 
be had during Day (December).^ When they are in season in Zabulistan, 
good ones also are obtainable in the Panjab ; and in Bhakkar and its 
vicinity they are plentiful in season, except during the fortv cold da vs 
of winter. Various kinds of grapes are here to be had from KJiurddd 
(May) ‘ to Amurddd (July),^ whilst the markets are stocked with Kashmir 
grapes during ShaJiriivarA Eight sers of grapes sell in Kashmir for one 
ddfn^ and the cost of the transport is two rupees per man. The Kashmiris 
bring them on their backs in conical baskets, which look very curious. 


p Bf'vhanq, not gourd. Perhaps a citron. P,] 

March- April. — P.] 

P April-May. — P.] 

[* August-September. — P.] 

[* November-December. — P,] 
r® December-Jantiary. — P.] 

P May-June. — P.] 

/ July-August. — P.] 


From Mihr (September) ^ till Urdlbihist ^ grapes come from Kabul, 
together with cherries,^ which his ]\rajesty calls slidhctlu, seedless pome- 
granates, apples, j^ears, fpiinces, guavas, peaches, apricots, ginhllfts, and 
aluchas, etc., many of which fruits grow a ho in Hindubtan. From Samar- 
qand even they bring melons, pears, and apples. 

Whenever his ^Majesty wishes to take wine, opium, or hukndr (lie calls 
the latter sahras), the servants in charge place before him stands of fruits ; 
he eats a little, but most is distriliuted. The fruits are marked according 
to their degree of excellence : melons of the first quality are marked with 
a line drawn round the top; those of the second, with two lines; and 
so on. 

In this department Man-mhddrs, Altadis, and other soldiers are em- 
ployed ; the pay of a foot soldier varies from 140 to 100 d. 

The following tables contain particulars regarding the names, seasons, 
taste, and prices of various fruits. 



A. Turani 

Fruits, 


Arhang melons, 1 st 


Plums, do. . . .8 

d. 

quality, at 

R. 

Khuhdni (dried apricots), 


Do., 2nd and 3rd do., at 1 to 2| R. 

per ser . . .8 

d. 

Kabul melons, 1st do., at 1 to 1|^ i?. 

Qandahar dry grapes, do. 7 

d. 

Do., 2nd do,, at | to 

1 R. 

Figs, per ser . . .7 

d. 

Do., 3rd do., at | to 

iR. 

Miinaqqg, do. . . 6| rf. 

Samarqand apples, 7 to 


Jujubes, do. . . •31- 

d. 

15 for 

1 R. 

Almonds, without the 


Quinces, 10 to 30 for 

1 R. 

shell, do. . . .28 

d. 

Pomegranates, per man 


Do., with do., do . .11 

d. 

6| to ... 

15 R. 

Pistachios, do., do. . . 9 

d. 

Guavas, 10 to 100 for 

1 R. 

Chihfhuza ^ nuts, per ser 8 

d. 

Kabul and European 


Sinjid (jujubes), do. . 

d. 

apples, 5 to 10 for 

1 R. 

Pistachios, without shell, 


Kashmir grapes, per ynan 

108 d. 

do. . ... 6 

d. 

Dates, per ser 

10 d. 

Jaivz nuts), do. . . 41 

d. 

Raisins (hishmish), do. 

9 d. 

Filberts, do. . . .3 

d. 

Ahjosh (large raisins), do. 

9 d. 

Hazel " nuts, do. . • 21 

d. 


September-October. — P.] 

2 The original has a word kilas, which is not to be found in our dictionaries. It 
may be cerasus. [Gilas is the common name in Persia and in Kashmir for the white 
sweet cherry. — P.J 

® A town in Bada Khshan. 

[* Edible seed of pinus Gerardiana. — P.] 

Oirdg^n is properly the walnut. — P.] 
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B, The siceet fruits of Hmdustan. 


Mangoes, per hundred, up 



Tendu, do. 

o 

d. 

to . 

40 

d. 

VslrCi . 


* 

Pine-ap[)lcs, one for 

4 

d. 

Dates, per ser 

. 4 

d. 

Orangesd two for . 

1 

d. 

Anguhal 


* 

Sugarcaiies, two for 

1 

d. 

Deld, do. 

. 1 

d. 

Jackfruits, two for 

1 

d. 

Grda 


* 

Plantains, do. 

1 

d. 

Bholsart, per ser 

. 4 

d. 

Bc)\ per ser . 

o 

d. 

Tarkid, two for 

. 1 

d. 

Pomegranates, per }n(ui. 



Faniydla, per ser . 

2 

d. 

80 to 

100 d. 

Lahsaura. do. 

. 1 

d. 

Guavas,- two for 

1 

d. 

Gionhhl, do . 

. 4 

d. 

Figs, per ser . 

1 

d. 

Karahrl 

. 4 

d. 

Mulberry, do. 

2 

d. 

Tarrl . 


* 

Custard-apples,^ one for . 

1 

d. 

Banga, two for 

. 1 

d. 

Melons, per man 

40 

d. 

Gfdard per ser 

2 

d. 

Water-melons, one 2 to 10 

d. 

Pllu, do. 

o 

d. 

Khirni, per ser 

4 

d. 

Barauta 


* 

Mahuivd, do. 

1 

d. 

Piydr, do. 

. 4 

d. 

Dephal, do. . 

4 

d. 





* The original does not mention the price. 


Mulberries and gidars are in season during spring ; pine-apples, 
oranges, sugarcane, hers, usirds, hholsarls, gumbhls, dephals during ivmter ; 
jackfruits, tarhuls, figs, melons, lahsauras, karahrJs, mahavds, tendus, 
pllfis, harautas, during summer ; and mangoes, plantains, dates, delds, 
gtllas, pomegranates, guavas, water-melons, panigdlas, hangas, khiriuSy 
pigdrs, during the rains. 

C. Dried Fruits. 

Coco-nuts, one for . d d. Makkdnd, per ser . .4 d. 

Dry Dates, per ser , .6 d. Supydri, do . . .8 c?. 

Walnuts, do. . . 8 d. Kaulgatta, do. . .2d. 

Chiraunclu, do. . . 4 d. 

Dates, walnuts, chiraunclus, and kaulgattas are in seasons during 
sununer, and coco-nuts, ynakhdnds, and supydris, during winter. 

Kdw^a ?| 

[- Amrud eiiava. but in Persia and locally too in India, a pear. — P.] 

P Sadd-phal. The custard-apple is — P.] The original says that custard- 

apples are to be had throughout the whole year. This seems a mistake of the 
The remark suits the next fruit (melons ^ 

* Gular wild fig. — P.] 
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D. Vegetables. 


PalwaJ.igeT ser 


■1 d. 

Kachdlil, ])er ser . . 2 

d. 

Gourd.^one . 


■21 d. 

fduudnndd. do. . . 2 

d. 

Bddinjdn, per snr . 


11 d. 

Sdnuf. do. . . , , 1 

d. 

Tura.l. do. 


i.i d. 

Larrots, do. . . . 1 

d. 

Kandurl. do. 


1] d. 

Singhdra. do.“ . . 2 

d. 

Senb. do. 


U (/. 

Sdbdr. do. . . .2 

d. 

Pc///, do. 


n- d. 

Pinddld, do, . . .2 

d. 

Karlla. do. 


1,1 d. 

Sigdtl .... 

* 

Kakilra. do. . 


li- d. 

Kaserd. do. . , . o 

d. 

Sf(ra)ts and sigdO 

s are 

in sea>C)n 

during summer : palurds, gourds, 

t a ra . Is . kach alas. cJi a eh nidu s , ka nd dr is 

senhs. pefhs, karllas. kakuras. 

and 

singkaras during the 

rains 

; and carrots, sdlaks, pindahis, and kaseruSy 

during winter. Badinjans are to be had throughout the year. 




E. Sour Fruits. 


Limes, /o//r up to . 


1 d. 

Ghep .... 

* 

Amalhet, do. . 


1 d. 

Bijaurd. one for . . 8 

d. 

Oalgal. two up to . 


1 d. 

per,9cr . . 2 

d. 

Limes and Ciwlas 

are to be had in summer, the others during the 

rains. 






F. 

Fruits somewhat acid. 


Amblll, per ser 


2 d. 

Kait, four up to . . 1 

d. 

Badhal, one for 


1 d. 

Kdnkd .... 

♦ 

Kamrak, four up to 


1 d. 

Pdkar, per ser 

i d. 

Ndrangl,^ two up to 


1 d. 

Kama, one for . . 1 

d. 

Mountain grapes 


* 

Lahhlrd 

* 

Jdman, per ser 


1 d. 

Janhhlrly five up to . 1 

d. 

Phdisa, do 


U d. 

Garnal .... 

* 

Karaundd, do. 


1 d. 



* The original docs not 

mention the price. 



Kamraks and narangls,^ are in season during winter ; amhllls, hmlhals, 
mountain-grapes, phctlsas, lahlilras, during summer : and ka^ts. 
karnds^ jamans, karaundds, jhanhirirls. during the rains. 

The fruits of Hindustan are either sweet, or subacid, or sour ; each kind 
is numerous. Some fruits also taste well when dry ; others as above 
described are used when cooked. I shall give now a few details. 

Kd'iu piiuipliin. — P.] 

The water- nut, — P. ] 
ly The emblic myrobalan*? — P.] 

The orange with clo<e 5kin, — P.] 



The Mangoe : The Persians call this fruit yarjhzah, as appears from a 
verse of Khusrmr} This fruit is unrivalled in colour, smell, and taste ; 
and some of the gourmets of Turcin and Iran place it above miiskmeions 
and grapes. In shape it resembles an apricot, or a quince, or a pear, or a 
melon, and weighs even one ser and upwards. There are green, yellow, 
red, variegated, sweet, and subacid mangoes. The tree looks well, 
especially when young ; it is larger than a walnut-tree, and its leaves 
resemble those of the willow, but are larger. The new leaves appear 
soon after the fall of the old ones in autumn, and look green and yeUow, 
orange, peach-coloured, and bright red. The flower, which opens in spring, 
resembles tliat of the vine, has a good smell, and looks very curious.- 
About a month after the leaves have made their appearance, the fruit is 
sour, and is used for preserves and pickles. It im^^roves the taste of 
qahjas (p. 61 ), as long as the stone has not become hard. If a fruit gets 
injured whilst on the tree, its good smell will increase. Such mangoes 
are called hoijilas. The fruit is generally taken down when unripe, and 
kept in a particular manner. Mangoes ripened in this manner are much 
finer. They mostly commence to ripen during summer, and are fit to be 
eaten during the rains ; others commence in the rainy season, and are 
ripe in the beginning of winter ; the latter are called Bhadiyya. Some 
trees bloom and yield fruit the whole year ; but this is rare. Others 
commence to ripen, although they look unripe ; they must be quickly 
taken down, else the sweetness would produce ^vorms. Mangoes are to 
be found everyw'here in India, especially in Bengal, Gujrat, Mahvah, 
Khandesh, and the Dekhan. They are rarer in the Panjab, ’where their 
cultivation has, however, increased, since his iMajesty made Labor his 
capital. A young tree will bear fruit after four years. They put milk 
and treacle round about the tree, which makes the fruits sweeter. Some 
trees yield in one year a rich harvest, and less in the next one ; others 
yield for one year no fruit at all. M hen many mangoes are eaten, diges- 
tion is assisted by drinking milk wdth the kernels of the mangoe stones. 
The kernels of old stones are subacid, and taste well ; when two or three 
years old they are used as medicine. If a half-ripe mangoe, together wdth 
its stalk to a length oi about two fingers, be taken from the tree, and the 
broken end of its stalk be closed with warm wax, and kept in butter, 
or honey, the fruit will retain its taste for two or three months, whilst 
the colour will remain even for a year. 


^ Vidf the foiir+h note on p 7o of my Persian text edition, 
r'' Skigarf, beautiful, fine. — P.] 
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Pine-apples ^ are al^o called hathal-i safari, or travelling jackfruits, 
because young plants, put into a vessel, may be taken on travels and 
will yield fruits. In colour and slm])e they resemble an oblong orange ; 
and in taste and smell, a mangoe. The ikint is about a vard long, and 
its leaves have the shape of a hand. The edges of the leaves are like a saw. 
The fruit forms at the end of the ^^talk and has a few leaves on its top. 
When the fruit is plucked, they cut out these leaves, separate them, and 
put them singly into the ground : they are the seedlings. Each plant 
bears only once, and one fruit only. 

Oranges - have the colour of saffron, and the shape of cpiinces. They 
belong to the best fruits to be had in Hindustan. The tree resembles the 
lime tree : its flower has a weak, hut fine smell. 

Sugarcane, which the Persians call Nagshakar, is of various kinds ; 
one species is so tender and so full of juice, that a sparrow can make 
it flow out by pecking it ; and it would break to pieces, if let fall. Sugar- 
cane is either soft, or hard. The latter is used for the j>reparation of 
brown sugarcandy, common sugar, white candy, and refined sugar, and 
thus becomes useful for all kinds of sweetmeats. It is cultivated as follows. 
They put some healthy sugarcane in a cool place, and sprinkle it daily with 
water. When the sun enters the sign of Aquarius, they cut off pieces, a 
cubit ^ and upwards in length, put them into soft ground, and cover them 
up with earth. The harder the sugarcane is, the deeper they put it. 
Constant irrigation is required. After seven or eight months it will 
come up. 

Sugarcane is also used for the preparation of intoxicating liquor, but 
brown sugar is better for this purpose. There are various ways of pre- 
paring it. One way is as follows. They pound Babul ^ bark mixing it at 
the rate of ten sers to one man of sugarcane, and put three times as much 
water over it. Then they take large jars, fill them with the mixture, and 
put them into the ground, surrounding them v ith dry horse- dung. From 
seven to ten days are required to produce fermentation. It is a sign of 
perfection, when it has a sweet, but a stringent taste. When the liquor 
is to be strong, they again put to the mixture some brown sugar, and 
sometimes even drugs and perfume.^, as ambergris, camphor, etc. They 
also let meat dissolve in it. This beverage, when strained, may be ined, 
but it is mostly em]>loyed for the preparation of arrack. 

1 Jahangir in his Memoirs {Tvzuk-i Jahnngirx, ed. Sayyid Ahmad, p, 3} states 
that the pine-apples at his time came from the harbour towns held by the Portuguese. 
[2 Kdwtd, — P.] 

[3 Wajab, a span. — P.] 

A species of acaic, the kikar of the Panjab. — P.] 
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They have several methods of distilling it ; firsts they put the above 
liquor into brass vessels, in the interior of wJul'Ii a cuj) is put, so as not to 
shake, nor must the li<juid flow into it. The vessels are then covered with 
inverted lids which are fastened with clay. After pouring cold water on 
the lids, they kindle the fire, changing the watt^ as often as it gets warm. 
As soon as the vaj)our inside reaches the cold lid. it condenses, and falls as 
arrack into the cup. Scrondhj. they close the same vessel with an earthen 
pot, fastened in the same manner with c*lay, and fix to it two }'ij)es, the 
free ends of which have each a jar attached to them, which stands in cold 
water. The vapour through the ])i])es will enter the jars and condense. 
Thirdbf, they fill an earthen vessel with tlie above-mentioned liquor, and 
fasten to it a large sjooon with a hollow handle. The end of the handle 
they attach to a pipe, which leads into a jar. The vessel is covered with a 
lid, which is kej>t full with cold water. The arrack, when condensed, 
flow.'5 through the spoon into the jar. Some distil the arrack twice, when 
it is called Dutit'isha, or twice burned. It is verv strong. If voii wet 
your hands with it, and hold them near the fire, the spirit will burn in 
flames of different colours without injuring the hands. It is remarkable 
that when a vessel containing arrack is set on fire you cannot put it out 
by any means ; but if you cover the vessel, the fire gets extinguished 
at once. 

The Jarl'fniit has the shape of a black-pudding,^ looks greenish, and is 
sometimes a yard long, and half a yard broad. When small, it resembles 
a water-melon ; its peel is full of thorns. It grows out of the branches, the 
trunk, and the roots. Those that grow below the ground are sweetest. 
On opening you see round clusters, so viscous, that the fingers stick 
together, when you take them out. The tree looks like a nut tree, but is 
somewhat bigger and has larger leaves. The flower, like the fruit, has a 
good smell. The fruits are also taken down when uiiripe. They then 
apply lime, etc., when the fruits will get ripe. 

The Plcintdui tree looks straight like a spear ; the leaves come out of 
the trunk thick and soft, and resemble an unsewn plaited “ sleeve, but are 
much larger and wider. Out of the middle rises something looking like 
a s[)indle. of a lilac ^ colour : this is the bud. The fruit consists of a cluster 
of se\ent\ to eighty plantains. In shape they resemble small cucumbers ; 
the pet‘1 is ca-ily removed. As plantains are very heavy, you cannot eat 
m.in\ . Theie are \arious kind^- of plantains. The plant is everv vear 

p K'p'i tho cjU of a "tuffeci with minrc anfi - P. ] 

mijht moan ironed. — P. ] 
the (‘oramon purple fiag-iris. — P.j 
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cut down, and a stump only is ltdt of it : if tliis is not done, it will no 
longer bear fruit. Tlie vulgar 1x^1 love that the plantain tree yi(‘lds 
cam])lior, but tliis wrong : for I ha cauiphor troe, as shall ]>e lunvaftiT 
explained, is a {liffenmt tra<\ althoiigli it lias the same name. They also 
say that pearls originat<‘ in ]>lantain trees - another stateiiuait upon which 
the light of truth does not shine. 

Tlie J/n/ofO/'o tree resembles tlie niangoe tree: its \\o(k1 i^ l|^ed for 
building pur])o^e<. The fruit, whieli is also calhal yields an 

intoxicating liipior. 

The BJinhlfl tree is larg(* and handsomed the fruit lias an orange 
colour, and resimibles tlie jujulwv 

The Tdrhnl tree, and its fruit, rostanble the coco-nut jialm and its fruit. 
When the stalk of a new* leaf fsunrs out of a liraneh, tliey cut olT its end 
and luiTig a vessel to it to receive tlie out-flowing jiii(*e. The vessel will 
fill twice or three times a day. Tlie juice is called ton \ when fresli it 
is swaiet ; w hen it is allow^ed to stand for some time it turns subacid and 
is ineluiating. 

The Panifjahi fruit resembles the Zarddlu ~ and its tree the lime tree ; 
the leaves are like those of the willowv When unripe the fruit is green, 
and red w^hen lipe. 

The GumhhT has a stem the branches of which are like creepers ; its 
leaves and fruits, as those of the I'lindr, come from below' the roots. 

The Tarrl forms at the root ; it grows mostly in the mountains, and 
w'eighs a man, more or less, when the creeper is a year old : and tw c. when 
tw'o years old. It looks like a millstone, AMien older it grows larger 
according to the same }>roportion. Its leaves resemble those of the 
water melon. 

The Phjdr i-^ like a small gra]>e ; browmish and sweet. The inside (;f 
the kernel is like butter, and is used in the pre]^aration of food ; it is 
called Clur(nnij~. Its tree is about a yaid high. 

The Coco-nut is called by the Persians Jau'z-i Hindi : the tree resembles 
the date tree, but is larger ; its w'ood, liow'ever, looks better, and the leaves 
are larger. I'he tree bears fruit throughout the wliole year ; the fruits 
ripen in three montlis. They are also taken dowui, w hen unripe and green, 
and kept for some time. Their inside contains a cup full of milk-like juice, 
wdiich tastes w'ell, and is very often drunk in summer, iiuxihI wuth sugar. 
When ripe, the fruit looks hrowui. The juice lias now* be<-ome solid, and 

1 The text hA> here a few worU> the meaning of who'h T ie»t uinlorhtand. 

[“ ZardO-lu the acid apricot. —P,] 



gets black vchoii mixed with butter ; it is sweet and greasy. When eaten 
with -leaves, it makes the tongue soft and fresh. The sliell is used for 
sj)oons, cups, and (jhicliaks (a kind of violin). Tliere are nuts having four, 
three, two, and one, holes or eyes : each kind is said to possess certain 
qualities, the last being considered the he^t. Another kind is used for 
the [)reparation of an antidote against poison. The nuts weigh some- 
times twelve scrs and upwards. The bark of tlxe tree is used for ropes ; 
the large ro]>es used on ships are made of it. 

Dafc-'^ are called in Hindi Ptnd-khujnr. The tree has a short stem, 
rising little above the ground, and produces from four to five hundred 
fruits. 

The Supijdrl, or betel nut, is called in Persian The tree is 

graceful and slender, like the cypress. The wind often bends it, so that 
Its crown touches the ground ; but it rises up again. There are various 
kinds. The fruit vchen eaten raw tastes somewhat like an almond, but 
gets hard when ripe. It is eaten with betel leaves. 

The Singlidra is a triangular fruit ; its creeper grows in tanks, and 
the fruit is on the surface of the water. It is eaten raw or roasted. 

The Sdlak grows in tanks under the earth. They go into the water 
and dig it up. 

The Pimldlu is reared on lattice work, and grows about two yards high. 
Its leaf resembles the betel lead ; they dig up the root. 

The Kaseru grows in tanks. When the water gets low, they take it 
out of the ground and eat it, raw or boiled. 

The SigdU root is long and conical; the plant is a creeper, to whose 
root the fruit is attached. 

The Onwge ^ has the sliape of an egg. One kind is called kdghazi} 
Between the peel and the fruit is a thin white membrane. The fruit is 
juicy, and tastes well ; one kind is to be had throughout the whole year. 

The Amalhct is like a lime,- and very sour. If you put a steel needle 
into this fruit, the needle in a short time will dissolve ; and a white shell 
when put into its juice will soon disappear. 

The Kartid resembles an apple, and appears after the plant has reached 
the third year. At first the fruit is green, sour, and also somewhat bitter, 
but turns afterv. ards yellow and bitter : when ripe it is red and sweet. 
When it is kept long, it turns green again. The tree looks like an orange 
tree, but tiie leaves are soiuewhat broader, and tlie ])uds like fine arrows.^ 

Xi'Danj. '! -U. | 

[“ iutnl, hme. Kp'hazl I-, applied to a ^rnall crtoii Iimc \nth a skin as thm as 
paper. — P. | 

Payhhi-i ^-^7 ?-P.| 
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The flower is and luis hair ]>atals and yellow staioeiis. ll has a fine 

snielhaiid is u-ed for a luharLTri^: hut ii is. hei’oiid uiy jk'u er todes(‘ribe the 
piocess of tlie iiianufaidure. 

The Jh'tr] loaf is, |>r(/])tu]y a veL-atahla. ]>ut aouiioi^seuis call 

it an excellent fruit. Mir K hu'^raw of Itiljll. in one oi ]li^^ v<use<. says, '‘It is 
an cxet'lleiU fruit like the lloiserof a nairden. tin* linear fruit in lliiulustan/* 
The eatin^^ of the l('af renders tlie lu'eatli aor(M‘ahje. and repasts odorous. 
It stren<Ttlu‘iis tin' yunns. and uiaki'^ tin' liunyry ^<iti>iied. and the satisfied 
hungrv, I >hall (loMnihe some of the various kinds. 1. 'fho leaf called 
B^ldJtn is white and >hining, and d<res nut make tlie tongue liarsti and hard. 
It tastes best of all kinds. After it has been taken avay from tlie creeper 
it turns white, A\it]i some care, after a montln or even after twenty 
da vs when gr(*ater efforts are made. 2. The AdZ’cr leaf is win to with 
spots, and full, and has liard veins. AVlien much of it is eaten, the tongue 
gets iiard. o. The J<iis)rar leaf does not get vahite. and is jirofitably sold 
mix(‘d with other kinds. 4. The Kapfln leaf is yellowish, hard, and full 
of veins, luit has a good taste and smell. 5. The K<ipurka)tt leaf is 
vello wish -green, and pungent like jiepper : it smells like camplior. You 
could not eat more than ten leaves. It is to be had at liana ras ; but 
even there it does not thrive in every soil. 6. The Baitgla leaf is broad, 
full hard, plusliv. hot, and pungent. 

The cultivation is as follow.s. In the month of Chrdt (March-April), 
about New-Year's ^ time, they take a part of a creeper four or five fingers 
long witli Karhcmj leaves on it. and put it below tlie ground. From 
fifteen to twentv days after, according as leaves and knots form, a new 
creeper will appear from a knot, and as soon as another knot forms, a leaf 
will grow up. The creepers and new leaves form for seven months, when 
the plant ceases to grow. No cree])er has more tlian thirty leaves. As the 
plant grows, thev ])rop it with canes, and cover it, on the top and the sides, 
vrith wood and straw, so as to rear it up in the shade. The ])lant re(|uires 
contiimallv to be watered, except during the rains. Sometimes tlicy put 
milk, sesame oil and its dregs, etc., about tlie ]»lant, dhere are seven 
kinds of leaver, known under nine names: 1. Idle Aur//u/y leaf, wliich 
thev sop,arate for seedlings and call /^c/7. Idie mov leaf is called Gwhuda. 
2. The Xiudl leaf. M. The Bahufl leaf. 4. The ('hhl}^ leaf. b. Tlie 
Adhitddn leaf. 0. ddie Jptknif/a or leaf. 7, ddie harJiftnj leaf 

itself. With the exception of the (uphnifti, tlie leaves are taken away from 
the cree[‘er when a month old. The last kind of leaf is cattui by .some ; 

y The 21-t Marrh i- Xew l>ay.--P.j 
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others keep it for seeding : they consider it very excellent, but con- 
noisseurs prefer the Pi,!, 

A bundle of I],0o0 leaves was formerly called DtJulsa, which name is 
now given to a bundle of 1 1,000. Bundles of *200 arc called pholT ; a 
lahd'Sii is made up of dhoV^i. In winter they turn and arrange the leaves 
after four or five days ; in summer every day. From 5 to 25 leaves, and 
sometimes more, are placed above each other, and displayed in various 
ways. They ul>o put >o)ne l)etel nut and ]:ath ^ on one leaf, and some lime - 
paste on another, and roll them up ; this is called a hri'd. Some put 
camphor and musk into it. and tic both leaves with a silk thread. Others 
put single leaves on plates, and use them thus. They are also prepared 
as a uFIi. 


A^in 29. 

OX FLAVOURS. 

As I have mentioned various kinds of food, I shall also say something 
on flavours. Ileaf renders pungent that which is agreeable, bitter that 
which is grea>y, and Imackish that which has the proper flavour ; cold 
makes the fir>t acid, the second astringent, and the tliird tart. Astringency 
when aflecUng the tongue merely, is called in Arabic qabz : and 
when affecting the vdiole frame. A moderate temperature renders tlie 
first quality greasy, the second sweet, and the last tasteless. These are 
the fundamental flavours. Others count four, viz., the sweet, the bitter, 
the acid, the brackish. The flavours ])roduced by combinations are endless ; 
some have, however, names, e.g. haAa^at is a bitter and tart flavour, and 
zu^tlqa a combination (>i the brackish and the bitter. 


50 . 

OX BERFOIES. 

His Majesty is very fond of perfumes, and encourages this department 
from religious motives. Tlie court-hall is continually scented with 
ambergris, aloewood, and compositions according to ancient recipes, or 
mixtures invented by his Maje>ty ; and incense is daily burnt in gold and 
silver censers of variou'< slnqa^s ; v.fliilst sweet-smelling flowers are used 

1 An astrinirc-nt table extract eaten by the natives of In<iia xvith the pan 

ft looka brown, and stains the teniiue and the gums red, [Catechu ? P.] 

^ In Persian chrma ; but m Anglo- Indice, chunatn. 


I®' 
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in large quantities. Oils arc also extracted from flowers, and used for the 
skill and the hair. I slnill trive a f<x.v reci])es. 

1. Santtlk is used fer keepiiig the .'-km fresli : 1}» (ohis Civet ; 1 
C/iriica^\ 2 e^sriice; 2 Ixirtlc,'- of rt^se-water. 2. Argaja 

I s. sandalwood : 2 t. 7/a>7;’ and J/7t/ ; 3 t. CJ-.d'Ht : 1 t. violet root, and 

gelda (the seed of a plant) ; m. cannvlKjr ; 11 ootile^ L.f ro>e-water. 

It is used in suiunier for keepi r>g the skin cool 3. (lvJldi^>a : Pound 
together 1 t, best Ambergris ; I t. Lndan ; 2 t. l^est nuisk : I i. vrood of 
aloes, and 8 t. Ikslr-i ^ahlr ; and j*ut it into a poT('elain vessel, mix ^\ith it 
a srr of tlie juico of the dower called Gnl-l stnkJir and. expose it to the sun, 
till it dries up. Wet it in the evening with rose-water and with the extract 
of tlie dower called Bdlidr, and p-caind it again on Saofdq ^ stone. Let it 
stand for ten days, mix it with tlie juice of the flower called Bahdr-i 
ydnif.j,^ and let it dry. During the lu^xt twenty days, add occasionally 
some juice of the black Bngkan (also called black Xdzhu)d A part of this 
mixture is added to the preceding. I. Rah-itjud 5 s. Aloewood ; 1^ 5. 
Sandalwood ; I j 5. Lddan : l]:slr, Liihan, Dliup (a root brought from 
Kashmir), 3y 7 of each ; 20 ^ violet root ; 10/. Vshncf, called in Hind. 
Chharila ; Press till it gets tenacious like syrup. To be made into discs 
with four bottles of rose-water. It is burnt in censers, and smells very fine* 
5. Opatna is a scented soap: 2 ^ 5 . Lddan] H 5. 5d. Aloewood: the 
same quantity of Bahd) -i Xdran jd and li 5 . of its bark ; 1 5. 1 0 d. Sandal- 
wood; 1 5. 5 d. SiinthiiV^L-tlh, called in Hind Chliar: the same cpiantity 
of Ushna; 3S-J- /. musk; 1 5. 4 /. jodcJia leaves: .30/. apples: 11/. Su^d, 
called in Hind Mrdh ; 5 d. violet root ; 1 /. 2 DJidp ; 11- /. Ikanki (a 
kind of grass): the same quantitv of Zurumodd, called in Hind, kackur 
(zenimbet) ; 1 /. 2 uj. Liibdn ; 100 bottles of rose-water ; 5 bottles of 
extract of BaJidr. Pound the whole, sift it, and boil slowly in rose-water. 
AVhen it has become less moist let it dry. 6. ^ Ahlrmdga 4 d. Aloewood; 
2d. Sandalwood; Id. violet root; 3d. Sinnb?d'^ ’t-fib: 3d. Duicdlak; 
4 /. rnii^k of Khafd (Cathay) ; 21 d. Ijldan : 74 d. Balair-i dsdranj. Pound 
and sift, boil over a slow fire in 10 bottles of ro^e-water, and put it into 
the shade to dry. 7. Kishta, 21/. Aloewood: 61 Lddan, jAihan, and 
Sandalwood ; Ikslr and DJnlp, 2 /. of each ; violet root and musk, 2 /. ; 


^ This and the following names of perfumes are explained further on in this 
chapter. 

f* Quid surH. in Persian is a pink fragrant rose that blooms in Spring — P.] 
Summnq (vide sumdq) is the hardest kind of marble. — P.] 

P Orange-flower bloom. — P.] 

[* Sweet basil. — P,] 

* Vide below the twelfth flower. 
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1 1. Ushnd ; mix with 50 f. refined >sugar, and boil gently in two bottles of 
rose-water. It is made into discs. It smells very tine when burnt, and is 
exhilaratin^j. 8. 7>b/We/' : 1 sc Aloewood and )Sandahvood ; s. Ldddn , 
2 t. mu>k; 5 t. //t‘s7/’: mix with two .<cr.s of refined sugar and one bottle of 
rose-water over a slow fire. 9. Fcttlla: 5 .sx Aloewood : l'2t. Sandalwood; 
/A'sm-and Zddum 20^ of eeeh: ^ Vh Jet root : lOt.Luhdn) 3 refined 
sumar ; mix with two ])ottl("^ of water, and make into tapers. 10. 

o 

Silrjdt ; 1 Aloewood ; t. Lfuld)) \ 2 t, musk ; 2 t. Sandalwood , 1 1. 
Luhdn ; 1, t. Cam[)]ior. Then distill it like Cliniva (vide below). 11. ^Ahlr- 
Ikslr : I s. Sandalwo<Kl ; ilO ^ IkAr ; 2^8 musk. Pound it, and dry it 
ill the shade. 12. (a li^piid soap), 3o /. Sandalwood; 17 

Katrd ( ?) ^ : 1 ^ musk ^ 1 1. Cliuica ; 2 m. Camphor : 2 in. Mid. Mix with 
2 bottles of rose-water. 


^Amhar i aslihah 
Zabdd (civet) . 


A List of Per fumes - and their 


Prices. 


1 to 3 Muhurs, per told. 
J E. to 1 J/., do. 


.AIlL^k .... 

Lignum aloes Hind. Afjar 
Chunrt (Distilled wood of Aloes) 
Gaura ^ . 

Bhliusliil Camphor . 

J/7d .... 

Za^ftrdn. 

Za^Jardn-i Kamnndl , 

Za^fardn (from Kashmir) . 
Sandalwood . . . , 


1 to 4-1 E.. do. 

2 7?. to 1 J/., per ser. 
J E. to 1 E., por told. 

3 to 5 E., do. 

3 E. to 2 J/., do. 

1 to 3 E., do. 

12 to 22 E., per s^^r. 

1 to 3 d/., do. 

8 to 12 /?., d.o. 

32 to 53 /?., per Iran. 


Ndfi-iji mnshk 

Krjfndvik (Calembie i 
Sildras 


3 to 12 J/., ]'-er srr. 
lo to 40 /?.. per finu). 
3 to 5 R., per ser. 


^A){)t}{rr-i Lddan 
Kd fur-1 Chlhu . 
^Aratf-i Fitua . 
^Araq-i Bed-i Mushk 
Rosewater 
^Araq-i Bahd> . 
^Araq-i CJtandieP 
Violet -root 


11 to 4 E., do. 

1 to 2 7?., do. 

1 to 3 R., per bottle. 
1 to 4 R., do. 
k tol R., do. 

1 to 5 R., do. 

-J to I R., do. 

1- to 1 E.. pt‘r ser. 


^ According fo M^.S. KdtnrnL 

- Afost of the folio winiZ nanws are explained below. 

^ In the text, p. So, by mistake Kanrah. Vide my text echtion. p. 94 1. 6. 
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1 4 to 2 7?., per scr. 
i to 1 R., do. 

10 to 13 JR., do. 

I to 3 R., per told. 

1 to 2 R.j per ser. 
i to I R., do. 

3 to 4 d., do. 

* 

* 

* The original does not mention the prices, 

A Lid of fine smelling Flowers, 

1. The Sewtl. AVLitish ; blooms the whole year, especially towards 
the end of the rains. 

2. The Bholsarl. "Whitish : in the rains. 

3. The ChimheU. White, yellow, and blue. In the rains, and partly 
during winter. 

4. Rdg-heL White and pale yellow. In the end of the hot season, and 
the beginning of the rains. 

5. The Mongrd. Yellow. In summer. 

6. The Champa. Yellow. All the year ; especially when the sun 
stands in Pisces and Aries. 

7. Kdkl. The upper leaves are green, the inner ones yellowish- white. 
It blooms during the liot summer. 

8. Kfiza. White. During the hot season. 

9. The Padal. Brownish lilac. In spring. 

10. The Jdhl. White and yellow, like jasmin. During the rains. 

11. The xY/wrT. Whitish. In spring. 

12. The Nargis. White. In spring. 

13. The Kewara. From Leo to Libra. 

14. The Chalta. 

Id. The Giddl. In spring. 

1 6. The TashVi Guldl. White. In winter. 

17. The Singdrlidr. It has small white petals. In the hot season. 

18. The Violet. Violet. In the hot season. 

19. The Kama. White. In spring. 

20. The Kapur hel. 

21. The Gul-i Za^fardn. Lilac-colour, In autumn. 


Azfdr^ f-fib . 

Barg A Mdj (brought from Gujrat) 
Sugandli Gugald 
Luhdn (from Sargard ?) 

Ijubdn (other kinds) . 

Alai:, Hind. Chhar . 

Duwdlak, Hind. Chharlla 
Gelda 
SiCd 
Ikanlcl 
Zurumhdd 
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A List of Flowers notahle for their hcautij, 

L Gul4 Aftdh, YelIov\\ 

2. The Gul-i KCiwal. White and also bluish. In the rains. 

3. The Ja^farl. A golden yellovv, or orange coloured, or greenish. 
In spring. 

4. The Gudhal Of different colours, red, yellow, orange, white. In 
the rains. 

5. The Batan-manjanl, Bright red. It is smaller than jasmin. All 
the year. 

6. The Kesu. In the hot season. 

7. The SenhaL Dark red. In spring. 

8. The BaUin-mnld, Yellow. In spring. 

9. The Sonzard. Yellow. In spring. 

10. The Gul-i Mdltl. 

11. Karnyhrd. A golden red. 

12. The Kar~iL In vspring. 

13. The Kaner. Red and white, 

11. Tlie Kadiun, Outside green ; in the middle yellow threads ; the 
inside leaves white. In spring, 
lo. TIlc Ndij-kesar. In spring. 

10. The Sarpan. White, with red and yellow stripes in the middle. 
During the rains. 

17. The Sir't khandl. Inside yellowish white, outside reddish. In 
spring. 

18. The Jait. Imide yellow, outside a blackish red. In the rains. 

19. The Champala. White, like orange blossoms. In spring. 

20. The LdJo. It blooms in Pisces. 

21. The Gul-i Knraundu. White. It is smaller than the ChambelT, 
and bhjoms duiing the rains. 

22. The Dhnnantiir resembles the Nililfar, During the rains. 

23. The Gid-i Hinnd, 

21. The Dupahriifd, Bright red and white. All the year. 

25. The Bhdn Champa, Peach coloured. 

20. The Sudarsan, Yellow ; it resembles the Xildfar^ but is 
smaller. 

27. The Kanghld. There are two kinds, red and white. 

28. The Sirs. Yellowisli green. It is full of stamens. In spring. 

29. The San. Yellow. During the rains. 
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On the Freparatioji of some Perf tones. 

L ^Ambar. Some say that ^Ambar grows at the bottom of the sea, 
and that it is tlie food brought up again after eating, by various aniii als 
living in the sea. Others say that hshos eat it and die from it, and that it is 
taken from their intestines. According to sona'^. it is the dung of the sea- 
cow, called saen : or the foam of the sea. Others again say, it tihdvles 
from the mountains of islands. Many look u].on it ns majine gum ; 
others whose 0 [dnion I adoj/t, take it to l^e wax. It is said tliat on some 
mountains a great deal of honey is to be found, so much in fact that it 
runs into the sea : the wax riso.s to the .->urfa( o, uhen the lieat of the sun 
reduces it to a solid .-t;Ue. As the bees collect the lioney from sweet 
sinelling flowers, ^Amhar is. naturally, scented. Eees are also occasionally 
found in it. Sind tljiiiks that tluTC is a fountain at the bottom of 

tlie sea, from whicli rills, witcn it is carried by waves to tlie shore. 

^Anihar, when fresh, is moist ; tlie heat of the sun causes it to dry up. It is 
of various colours ; the white is the best, and the black is the worst ; 
the middling sort is idstachio-colourecl and yellow. The best kind goes 
bv the name of ashhah. It feels greasy, and consists of layers. If you break 
it, it looks yellowitoh vchite. The whiter, lighter, and more flexible it is 
the better. Xext in quality is the pistachio-coloured ^AnPar: and the 
inferior to it the yellow kind, called KhashkJidshl . The black kind is 
bad ; it is inflammable. Greedy bazar-dealers will mix it with wax, 
jMandah and LCidan, etc. ; but not everyone has recourse to such practices. 
Mandal is a kind of ^Atnhar taken from the intestines of dead Ashes; it 
does not smell much. 

2. Lddan is also often called ^A)nhar. It is taken from a tree which 
grows in the conflnes of Qihrus (Cyprus) and Qlsus (Chios) or Qistds. It is a 
moisture tliat settles on the leaves of the tree. M hen goats in grazing pass 
near it, the hairs of their thighs and the Lorn of their hoofs stick to it, and 
the whole then dries up. Such Lddan as is iijixed with goat s-hair is 
counted superior. It looks greenish, and has a good smell. But Ladan 
which is mixed with horn is looked upon as inferior. Sometimes people 
tie ropes round about the trees, and collect the Lddan which sticks to 
them. Afterwards they boil it in uater, clean it, and make it into di.'^cs. 

3. The Camphor tree is a large tree growing in the ghauts of Hindustan 
and in China. A hundred horsemen and upwards may rest in tlie sliade 
of a single tree. Camphor is collected from the trunk and the branches. 
Some sav that during summer a large number of snakes wind themselves 
round about the tree for the sake of its coolness : peo]Ie then mark such 
trees by shooting an arrow into the trunks, and collect the camphor during 
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the winter. Otjiers say that camphor trees arc much frequented hy 
leo])arJsd wliuh like camphor so much that tlioy seldom leave them. The 
camphor within the tree looks like small bits of ^alt ; that on the outside 
like resin. It oiten tiows from the tree on the p:round. and gets, after some 
time, solid. If there are earthquakes during the year or any other cos- 
micai disturbances, camphor is found in. large quantities. 

Of the various kinds of camphor the best is called Eihahl, or Qaijnir7? 
Although dilTorent in name, they are the same ; for it is said that the 
fir.>t camphor was found by a king of the name of Eihalf near Quy^ilr, 
which is a place near the island of Ceylon. According to some books, it is 
white like snow : and this is true, for I have broken it mvsclf from the 
tree. Ibn Bavtar. liowever. said that it was originallv red and shining, 
and only got white by artificial crystallization. AVhatever the case may be, 
there is certainly a kind of camphor which is white in its natural state. 
And of all kinds it is the best, the whitest, has the thinnest layers, and is 
the cleanest and largest. Inferior to it is the kind called Qiirquy. which 
is blackish and dirty. Still inferior is the light brown kind called Kaickcib. 
The worst camphor is mixed with pieces of wood: it goes under the name 
of Bdlus. By artificial crystallization each kind will become clean and 
white. In some books, camphor in its natural state is called Jmldna or 
Bhrtn^lm. If kept with a few barley grains, or peppercorns,^ or surl'h 
ddna, it will evaporate the less. The camphor which is made of Zurumbdd 
by mixing it with other ingredients, is called Chlnl or d/a^^f^-camphor. 

hite Zurumbad is finely pounded, and mixed with sour cream ^ of cow 
or buffalo : on tlie fourth day they put fresh cream ^ to it, and beat it 
with the hand till foam appears, which they take away. With this they 
mix some camphor, put it into a box. and keep it for some time in the 
husks of grains. ( jr. they reduce some white stone to fine powder, mix it at 
the rate of ten dirhams of it with two dirhams of wax. and half a dirham of 
oil of \ iolet. or oil of StirH GuL The wax is first melted, and then mixed 
with the powder, so as to form a paste. They then put it between two 
Stones, and make it thin and flat. When it gets cold, it looks like camphor, 
bitb of which are mixed with it. Lnprincipled men profit in this manner 
by the loss of others. 

4. Z'lbnd 'civet) is also called Shdl'h. It is a moist substance secreted 
during the rutting r^eason by an animal which resembles a cat, having, how- 


d the chteta nr huntinir-If^opard. — P. ] 

3 ic ’onlin:: tn M.irro Polo. Fan^ur is a st ito in Sumatra — B. 

Bazar dealers zive a few peppercorns aions; with every piece of camphor, 
y Uo<jh buttermilk, not cream.~P.] “ 
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ever, a larger face and month. The zahM which is brought from the 
har]>oiir-town of Sumatra, from the territory of Achm, goes hy the name 
of vSumatra zabad, and is by far the best. The moist substance itself is 
yellowish white. Tlie animal has below its tail a bag, of the size of a small 
hazel nut, in which tliere are from live to six lioles. The bag may be 
em2')tied every week or fortnight, and yields from half a tohl to eight 
nidshas. Some ci\Tt cats become so tjime as to keej) still wlien the bag is 
being emptied ; but in tlie case of most animals, tliey have to cat cl) hold 
of the tail and draw it through the cage wlien they take out the zahad 
with a shell, or by ]ues>ing gcnth' against the bag. The puiee of a civet cat 
varies from d{Jl) to 500 Ks. The zahad of the male is better than that of 
the female, because in the latter tlie vulva is ju'^t above the bag. When 
removed, the zahad is washed, and becomes afterwards one of the finest 
perfumes. The ] perfume will remain a long Time in tlie cIot}u\s, ond even 
on tlie skin. There are several ways of washing it. If the ([uaiitity be 
small, they jiiit in into a eim, or if greater, into a larger vessel, and wash 
it thirty times in cold water, and three times in warm water. The latter 
renders it thin and removes imimrities. Then they wash it again in cold 
water till it gets soli^h when they wash it three times in lime juice, Avhieh 
removes ail unpleasant smell. After this, they wash it again three times 
in cold water, pass it through a ]>iece of cloth, [nit it into a China cup, and 
wash it three times in rose-water. They then smear the zahad on the 
inside of the cuj:), kecj) it at night inverted in extract of Chamhell, or 
Rdjj-hel, or SurJ^ (jal. or G)d-i Kama, and expose it at daytime to the 
rays of the sun, covered vrith a piece of white cloth till all moisture goes 
away. It mav then be used, mixed with a little rose-water. 

5. Gaiii'a looks grevi^h white, but does not smell so well as the preced- 
ing. It is a moisture secreted during the rutting season by an animal 
like the civet cat, but somewhat larger. It is also brought from tlie 
confines of Aohin. The ];rice of this animal varies from 100 to *200 Rs. 

6. M'ld ^ resembles the ]>receding. but is inferior to it. They mix it 
with other substances : hence they sell it in larger rpiantities. The animal 
which yields hMld is found in various countries, and sells for from five to 
six dams only. Some say that Mid is the dried bag of the civet cat, 
jTounded and lioiled in water ; the greasy substance which rises to the 
surface is the Mid. 

7. or wood of Aloes, called in Hind. Agar, is the root of a tree. 
They lop it off and bury it in the earth, when whatever is had rots, and the 

1 0 ^ with the ka=irah, a kind of perfume. Kai>hf^ 'l-luQJiut. 
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remainder is pure aloes. Some say that they do so witli the whole tree. 
The statement occasionally found in some old books that the habitat of 
the tree is Central India, is an absurdity of fanciful vrriters. There arc 
several kinds : the best is called Munddl, and tlio second in quality, 
Jahffll or Hindi, Tlie snudl of the wood, e.sjjecially that cf the first kind, 
is a preventive against fleas : but some think both kinds equal in this 
respect. Of other good kinds I may inentiou the Siiwandun : the 
Qumdrl, which is inferior to it ; the Q'vpdl, next in rank; the Barrl] the 
Qit^l : and the Chinese, also called Qi-^}ttU{l, which is wet and svveet. 
Stili inferior are the JaldJl, the Mdfjatdql, the Laii'Ciql, tlie Elfalld But 
of all kinds, the Mandall is the best. Tin? Sfonaudurl is grey, fatty, thick, 
hard, jtiicy, without the slightest sign of whiti.-hness, and burns long. 
The best of all is the black and heavy: in vrater it settles at the bottom, 
is not fibrous, and may be easily pounded. The wood which floats is 
looked upon as bad. Former kings transplanted the tree to Gujrat, and 
nowadays it grows in Chanpanir. It is generally brought from Acliin 
and Dahnasari. Xothingis known of the hnhiiat mentioned in old books. 
Aloewood is often used in compound perfumes ; when eaten, it is 
exhilarating. It is generally employed in incense ; the better qualities, 
in form of a powder, are often used for rubbing into the skin and clothes. 

8. ChiDvci is distilled wood of aloes ; it is in general use. The pre- 
paration is as follows : They take fine clay, mix it with cotton or rice 
bran and beat it well. When properly intermixed, they take a small 
bottle large enough to put a finger in, smear it all over witli the clay, and 
let it dry . After this, they put very small pieces of wood of aloes into it, so 
as nearly to fill the bottle. The wood must have been kept wet for a week 
before. Another vessel, with a hole in the middle, is now placed on a 
tiiree-Iegged stand. Into this vessel, they pass the neck of the little 
bottle inverted, placing a cup full of water at the bottom of the vessel 
in such a manner that the mouth of the bottle reaches the surface of the 
water. On the top of the vessel they then put cow's dung, and light a 
gentle fire. Should flames break out they extinguish them with water. 
The wood of aloes will then secrete a moisture which trickles on the surface 
of the water where it remains. This is collected, and washed several times 
ith citcr and ro.^e water, to take oh all smell of smoke. The oftener it is 
washed, and the older it gets, the better will be the scent. It looks black, 
although experienced peo[)le make it white. One ser of wood aloes will 
yield from two to fifteen tohls of Chuwa, Some avaricious dealers mix 
sandalwood or almonds with it, thereby to cheat peo])le. 

^ The last three names are doubtful. 
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9. Sduchihrood is called in Hind. The tree grows in China. 

During the present reign, it has been succeshfuliy ]dantcd in India. There 
are three kinds, the white, the yellow, the red. SoUie take the red to be 
more refresliing than tlie white ; others prefer the white. Tlie latter is 
certainly more cooling tlian the re<l. and the red more so than the yellow. 
The best is that which is yellow and oily ; it goes lyv the name oi Muqd.-arl. 
Sandalwood is ])ounded and ru})})ed over the skin ; but it is abo used 
in other ways. 

10. Sililnn (storax) is called in Arabic It is the gum of a tree 

that groWvS in Turkey. The kind which is clear is called sdi/ila 

(liquid) ; the other kiucD, (dry). The })est kind is that 

wliioh spontaneously flows out of the trunk : it is yellowish. 

1 1 . KahinbaJ: { calembic) is the wood of a tree brought from Zirbiid (? ) ^ *. 
it is heavy and full of veins. Some believe it to be raw wood of aloes. 
When j)ounded it looks grey. They use it for compound perfumes ; and 
they also make rosaries of it. 

12. The Mcdcicfir is a tree resembling the former, only that the wood is 
lighter and not veined. When pounded it looks reddish Avhite. 

13. Luhdn (frankincense) is the odorous gum of a tree which is found 

in Java. Some take it to be the same as yahisa- When exposed 

to fire it evaporates like camphor. The Liihdn which the Persians call 
Knndur-i darycdl (mastix) is a resin brought from Yaman ; but it is not 
odorous. 

Id. Azfdr^^ or scented finger nails, are called in Hind Sakh, and 

in Persian SalAiin-i hoyd. It is the house of an animal, consisting, like a 
shell, of two parts. It has a sweet smell, as the animal feeds on snmhiil ; 
it is found in tlie large rivers of Hindustan, Basrah, and Bahrayan, the 
latter being considered the best. It is also found in the Red Sea, and 
many prefer it to the other kinds. It is heated in butter ; some expose it 
to the fire, pound it, and mix it with other }>erfiuues. 

15. Suyandh (jdgald (bdellium) is a plant very common in Hindustan ; 
it is used in perfumes. 


As I have said something on perfumes, I shall make a few remarks on 
several beautiful floweis. 

1. The SeiCtl resembles the Gul-i Surkh, but is smaller. It lias in 

1 Zirbnd (Zirab.ld). a town near the frontiers of Bengal 

• The Persian traiisiation of the Malay Bdu'ah anghi, hch/w the wind, leeward," 
being the Malay name for the Lountries and islands to the East of Sumatra. — B.J 
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the middle golden stamens and from four to six ])etal^. Ilahita^ Giijrat 
and the Dakhin. 

2. Of the tliero are two kinds. The Enj/ ChnmheU has from 

live to six petals, outside red. The proper is smaller, and has on 

the top a red stri]>e. Its stem is one and a lialf or two yards high, and 
trails over the ground. It has many long and hrentd branches. It flowers 
from the hr.^t year. 

d. The Iidi/hrl resem})le< the iasmin. There are various kindvS ; single 
and (hiiiblo. etc. A <[uintuple is very common, so tliat each petal might 
be separated as a distinct Hower. Its stem grows a yard high. The 
leaves (rf tlie tree revsemble those of the lime tree : but they are somewhat 
smaller and softer. 

1. The MiU)[/rd resembles the EdifheL It is larger, but inferior in 
perfume. It has more than a hundred petals : the plant grows to a large 
tree. 

o. The Chatnpa flower has a conical slui})e, of the size of a finger^ and 
con.^ists of ten petals and more, lying in folds one above the other. It has 
several stamens. The tree looks graceful, and resembles in leaf and trunk 
the nut tree. It tiowers after seven years. 

0. The Ketld has the form of sj)indle“ of the size of a quarter of a 
yard with twelve or more petals. Its smell is delicate and fragrant. It 
bears tiowers in six or seven years. 

7. The Kewra resembles the preceding, but is more than twice as big. 
The petals have thorns. As they grow' on different places, they are not all 
equal. In the mid<t of the flower, there is a small branch wdth honev- 
coloured threads, not without smell. The flower smells even after it is 
withered. Htuice ])eo})le put it into clothes when the perfume remains for 
a long time. The stem of the tree is above four yards high: the leaves 
are like those of the maize, only hmger, and triangular, with three thorns 
in each corner. It flowers .from the fourth year. Everv rear thev put 
new earth round about the roots. The plant is cliieflv found in the 
Dakliin, Giijrat, Mrdwah. and Bihar. 

8. The ChfiJta resembles a large tulip.^ It consists of eighteen petals. 
SIX green above, six others, some red, some green, some greyish 
yelluw. and six white. In the midst of the flower, as in the flower called 
Ifohx’.'^I^a Bolfdf\ there are neai’ly two hundre<l little yellow leaves, with a 
red globule in the centre. The flower will remain rpiite fresh for five or six 

^ OriPiiral- a nilr, havt* v^^ry '^niall hands ami tiniffn-. 

- Siniuh>ir7-pny/,fi/ , a ? — P.] 

y L'lla IS the name of the common red poppy, as well as of the tulip.— P.] 


days after having }>een | -lucked. It smells like the vicict. When veithereck 
the fiower is cooked and eaten. Tlie tree re^ejnldes the ]50{negranate tree ; 
and its leaves look like tlio^e of the lime tre(*. It blooni> in seven years. 

9. The Tash~n (jiilll ha^ a fine smell. TIuf }>etaL- liave the form of a 
dagger. The stem of the j>iant is two yards high. Tt houer^ after hmr 
years. Thev make rosaries of the llowers, wiiieli keep f^e'^!l for a veek. 

10. The Bliobarl is smaller than the jasmin; its petak are indented. 
When drytiie iiower srneik better. The tree resembles tlie walnut tree, 
and flowers in the tentli year, 

11. The S'ntgdrJtnr is shaped like a clove, and ha.s an orange-coloured 
stalk. The stamens look like poppy seeds. The tree resembles the pome- 
granate tree, and the leaves are like the leaves of a peach tree. It flowers 
in flve years. 

12. The Knza looks like a Gul-i sur]gh_ : but the plant and the leaves 
are larger. It has five or a hundred petals and golden coloured stamens in 
the middle. They make ^Ablrrndga and an extract from it. 

13. The Pddal has five or six long petals. It giv^es water an. agreeable 
flavour and smell. It is on this account that people preserve the flowers, 
mixed with clay, for such times when the flower is out of season. The 
leaves and the stem are like those of a nut tree. It flowers in the twelfth 
year. 

14. The Juki has small leaves. This creeper winds it.self round about 
trees, and flowers in three years. 

15. The Niwdrl looks like a simple RdjjAd, but has larger petals. 
The flowers are often so numerous as to conceal the leaves and branches of 
the plant. It flowers in the first year. 

16. The Kapur hel has five petals, and resembles the saffron flower. 
This flower was brought during the present reign from Europe. 

17. The Za^jardn (salfron),^ In the beginning of the month of 
Urdlhihisht, the saffron seeds are j)ut into the ground, which has been 
careful] V prepared and rendered soft. After this, tlie field is irrigated with 
rain-water. The seed itself is a bulb resembling gailic. The flower a])j)ears 
in the middle of the month of Aban ; the ]>Iant is alxuit a (piarter of a 
vard long : but. according to the difference of the soil in which it stands, 
there are sometimes two-tliirds of it above, and sometimes two-tlurds 
below the ground. The flower stands on tlie top of the stalk, ami con^Ists 
of six ]>etals and six stamens. Three of the six petal> have a frt^li lilac 
colour, and stand roundabout the remaining three petal-. Tlie stamens 

i Vide a similar acrount of the ^atfron ilower in the tliir4 honk {Subca Kabul). 

V 
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are similarly [)]are(I, three of a \'ello\v colour standiug round about the 
other three, wiiidi are red. Tlie latter yield the saftron. Yellow stamens 
are often eunniuLdy intermixed. In former ti^nes saffron was eolleeted 
by roiiipuNory labour : tliey j^res^ed men daily, and made tliem separate 
the saffron frxmi the petals and the stameii'^. and uave them salt instead 
of wages, a man ^v]lo (‘leaned two pih receiving two p^ds of salt. At the 
time of Kbaii,^ the son of (KhajI) Chak. anotlier custom became 

general . they gave the wxorkmeu eleven tarl's of saffron flowers, of wdiich 
one Inrk was giv(m them as wages ; and for the remaining ten they had to 
furnish twn Akbar^hriln '^tU's of cleixu. dry saffron. i,c., for two Akbarshalu 
?nans - of .'^aifron llower.s they liad to giv(:^ two ^ers of cleaned saffron. This 
custom, however, was aboli>hed by his Majesty on his third visit to 
Kaslimfr, to the great rtdief (^f the peojJe. 

When the bulb has })een put into the ground, it will produce flow'ors 
for six years, provided tlie soil be annually softened. For the first two 
years, the flowers will grow" sjairingly ; ])ut in tlie tliird year the plant 
reaches its state of perfection. After six years tlie bulbs must be taken 
out : eL^e they get rotten. They ]dant them again on some other place ; 
and leave the old ground uncultivated for five years. 

Saffron comes ctiiedy from the place Pan]>ur, which belongs to the 
district <if Mararaj.’’ The fields there extend over nearlv twelve Ids. 
Another [)lacc of cultivation is in the Parganali of Paraspur, near Indrakol, 
not far from Kamraj. where the fields extend about a kos. 

IS. The Afhlhl (sun- flower) is rraind, broad, and large, has a large 
number of petals, and turns continually to the sun. Its stem reaches a 
height of tiip^e yards. 

19. The Aioc"v//. There are two kinds. One opens wdien the sublime 
Sun shines, turning wherever he goes, and (‘losing at night. It resembles 
the sJiafidpdiA but its red is jader. Its j^etals which are never less than 
six in number, enclose yellow .-t a mens, in the midst of wliich tliere is an 
excrescence of the form of a cone with the base upwards, which is the 
fruit, and contains the seeds. The (Ulier kind has four white petals, 
opens at night, .and turns it^-elf according to tiie moon, but does not close. 

1 Ho iho rontompor<iry of .Shei Khan ; ri,le Abu l-Pazl's list of Ka^thniir 

Hillers in the thirU book. A L,ond )>ioa^raphy of Khnn may be found in the 

be_fianmg of the M>i ti-n-i liii'jltiu, Persian MS. Xo. 45 of the Asiatic Society of 

H^njfril. 

- (Hio Kashmiri TurA -^S sfirs (of Akbar)-4 Kashm. mans; 1 Kash man^ 

4 Kash. Sirs; 1 Ka'.h. st'r~l\ 

3 These plaeos lie to the south Srinai;ar, tlie rapital of Kashmir ; for Maruraj 
the text has - hr** Pofr Suh i K.ibuh thirti hook. 

P The shn'i'ii/tq is proha f)iy the anemone. — F^J 
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20. Tl)e Jd^fttrl is a prefty. rouial lir.Mver* anO yrows lar^ar . 
mdbanj. (hie kin<l lias (ivt\ another a innulred petals. The latter re 
fre;<li for two Inonth^ and np wards. The plant is of the size of a man. 
the leaves resejjible timse of the willow, but are iadenteri. It flowers in 
two months. 

21. The resembles th<pph/^^^hso7 tulip, and has a ^weat number of 

petals. Its stem readies a height of two ^airds and upwards : the leaves 
look like mulberry leaves. It Hovers in two years. 

22. The Rat{i)nH(()ij{uu has four petals, and is smaller than the jasmin. 
The tree and the leaves resemble the raij-heL It flowers in two years. 

22. The Kesu lias five petals resembling a tiger's claw. In their 
midst is a yellow stamen of the s]iaj)e of a tongue. The plant is verv large, 
and is found on ev^ry meadow ; when it flowers, it is as if a beautiful 
fire surrounded the scenery. 

24. The Kaner remains a long time in bloom. It looks well, but it is 
poisonous. Whoever puts it on his head is sure to fall in battle.^ It has 
mostly five petals. The branches are full of the flowers : the plant itself 
grows to a height of two yards. It flowers iii the first year. 

2b. The Kadam resembles a tumCtrjJia - (a royal cap). The leaves are 
like those of the walnut tree, which the whole tree resembles. 

26. The Sag kesar, like the Gul-i surJ^. has five petals and is full of 
fine stamens. It resembles the walnut tree in the leaves and the stem ; 
and flowers in seven years. 

27. The Surpayi resembles the sesame flower, and has yellow stamens 
in the middle. The stem resembles the Hinna plant, and the leaves those 
of the willow. 

28. The Snkandhl is like the Chamber^ but smaller. It flowers in 
twm years. 

29. The Hinna has four petals, and resembles the flower called 
Ndfarmdn. Different plants have often flowers of a different colour. 

30. The Dupahriyd is round and small, and looks like the flower called 
Hnmeshabahdr. It opens at noon. The stem is about two yards high. 

31. The Bhun champd resembles the Sllufar. and has five petals. 
The stem is about a span long. It grows on such places as are periodically 
under water. Occasionally a plant is found above the \vater. 

32. The Sndarsan resembles the Rdg-heh and has yellow threads 
inside. The stem looks like that of the Susan ^ flower. 

1 jixs'i ciitaiiL^led in quarrols ? — 1^] 

■“ loc'uUy in the sense of a ha^vk’'^ hood. — F. ) 

2 Srf<ian js properly the fia^-ins, — P.] 

i} 
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are similarl , , , . , , . , i i i i 

otiier thr ^ petals, each ten fingers long, anh three fingers broad. 

. The IhitantHcila round and small. Its iuice. boiled and 
are otto-, ... . , 

.. with vitriol and furnishes a fast dye for stuffs. Butter, 

■ sesame, oil. are also boiled together with the root of the ])lant, when the 
mixture becomes a ]>ur]>le dye. 

35. The Sff}iZ((r(I resembles the jasmin, but is a little larger, and has 
from five to six petals. The stem is like that of the ChnmheU. It flowers 
in two years. 

31). The Mdltl is like the (iKimhell. but smaller. In the middle there 
are little stamens looking like 2>oppyseed. It flowers in two years more or 
less. 


37. The Karll has three small petals. It flowers luxuriantly, and 
looks very well. The flower is also boiled and eaten ; thev also make 
pickles of it. 


38. The Jnit plant grows to a large tree : its leaves look like 
Tamarind leaves. 

39. The Chanpala is like a nosegay. The leaves of the plant are like 
walnut leaves. It flowers in two years. The bark of the plant, when 
boiled in water, makes the water red. It grows chiefly in the hills : its 
w'ood burns bright like a candle. 

40. The Lain has a stem one and a half yards high. The branches 
before the flowers appear are made into a dish, which is eaten with bread. 
When cameh feed on this plant they get fat and unruly. 

41. The Karan nth i resembles the Jain flow^er. 

42. The Dhanantar resembles the Xllnf<ir, and looks verv well. It is 
a creeper. 

43. The Sims flower consists of silkdike threads, and resembles a 
tiutidffhd. It sends its fragrance to a great distance. It is the king of the 
trees, although the Hindus rather \vorship the Pi pal and Bar - trees. The 
tree grows very large : its wood is used in building. Within the stem the 
wood is black, and resists the stroke of the axe. 

44. The Kaufildd has five petals, each four fingers long, and looks verv 
beautiful. Each branch produces only one flower. 

45. The (hemp) looks like a nosegay. The leaves of the plant 
resemble those of the ('hindr.^ Of the bark of the plant strong ropes are 
made. One kind of this plant bears a flow’er like the cotton tree, and is 
called Pat-.saa, It makes a verv soft rope. 


t Mn^a^far \< perhaps bastard — P.] 

“ Bnr the banyan tree, — P.] 

2 Ckinnr, the plane tree. — P.] 
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It is really too difticult for me. iyiiorant as I am. to give a descri])tion 
of the flowers of tins country : I have mentioned a few for those who wish 
to know something about them. Tbere are also found many flowers 
of Iran and Turan. as the Gitl-i the Xaniis, the violet, the Ydsman-i 

kahiid, the Sman} the Rii)jhdiir the R'l^nCi, the ZGhI. the Shnqdyiq,^ 
the Tdj-i Hu?u75, the Qabjlm. the .Ydyi/rmda, the Khatau.^ etc. Oarden 
and flower beds are everywhere to be found. Formerly people used to 
})lant their gardens without any order, but since the time of the arrival in 
India of the emperor Babar, a more method icail arrangement of the 
gardens has obtained ; and travellers nowadays admire the beauty of 
the palaces and their murmuring fountains. 

It would be impossible to give an account of those trees of the country 
whose flowers, fruits, buds, leaves, roots, etc., are used as food or medicine. 
If, according to the books of the Hindus, a man were to collect only one 
leaf from each tree, he would get eighteen Mrs (or loads) (5 sur]^s=l 
rnnsha ; 16 ntdshas^l karg ; 4 kctrgs~l pal ; 100 pals=l fiilCt ; 20 tnlds — 
I Mir) ; according to the weights now in use, 96 mans. The same books 
also state that the duration of the life of a tree is not less than gharls 
(twice 24 minutes), and not more than ten thousand years. The height of 
the trees is said not to exceed a little above a thousand jujans.^ When a 
tree dies, its life is said to pass into one of the following ten things : fire, 
water, air, earth, plants, animals, animals of two senses, such as have 
three, or four, or five senses. 


A^ln 31. 

THE WARDROBE ^ AXD THE STORES FOR MATTRESSES, 

His Majesty pays much attention to various stuffs : hence Irani. 
European, and Mongolian articles of wear are in abundance. Skilful 
masters and workmen have settled in this country to teach people an 
improved system of manufacture. The imperial worksho])>. the towns of 
Labor, Agra, Fathpur, Ahmadabad, Gujrat, turn out many masterpieces 
of workmanship ; and the figures and patterns, knots, and variety of 


the ins 

Hnyhan^ sweet baMl. — P.] 
p Shaqnuiq, viih p. .S.>. note 1. — P. ] 
p Khntna, the hollyhock and the marsh mallow,— P.j 
^ Kr^ardinc:: thi.s measure, ride the fourth book. 

® The ^e.\t hfiri a word which occurs about three times in tlu*' work I have 
also found it in Sayyui Ahmad’s edition of the Tuzuk i Jahiinum : but I c .iiinot tind 
it in any Persian or Chapa^ai Dictionary. The meaning, n u'ardroKt i> houever clear. 
[Also spelt jU — B.] 
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fashions which now prevail, astonish experienced travellers. His Majesty 
himself actjuired in a short time a theoretical and practical knowledge of 
the whole trade : and on account of the care bestowed U 2 )on them the 
intelligent workmen of this country soon improved. All kinds of hair- 
weaving and silk-spinning were brought to perfection ; and the imperial 
workshops furnish all those stuEs which are made in other countries. A 
taste for fine material has since become general, and the drapery used at 
feasts surpasses every description. 

All articles which have been bought, or woven to order, or received as 
tribute or presents, are carefully preserved ; and according to the order in 
which they were preserved, they are again taken out for inspection, or 
given out to be cut and to be made up, or given away as presents. Articles 
which arrive at the same time, are arranged according to their prices. 
Experienced people incpiire continually into the prices of articles used both 
formerly and at present, as a knowledge of the exact prices is conducive 
to the increase of the stock. Even the prices became generally lower. 
Thus a piece woven by the famous Ghiyas-i Naqshband mav now be 
obtained for fifty muhrs, whilst it had formerly been sold for twice that 
sum ; and most other articles have got cheaper at the rate of thirty to 
ten, or even forty to ten.^ His Majesty also ordered that people of certain 
ranks should wear certain articles ; and this was done in order to regulate 
the demand. 

1 shall not say much on this subject, though a few particulars regarding 
the articles worn by his Majesty may be of interest. 

1. The Takauchiija is a coat without lining, of the Indian form. 
Formerly it had slits in the skirt, and was tied on the left side ; his Majesty 
has ordered it to be made with a round skirt and to be tied on the right 
side. 2 It requires seven yards and seven girths, and five girihs for the 
binding. The price for making a plain one varies from one rupee to three 
rupees ; but if the coat be adorned with ornamental stitching, from one to 
four and three quarters rupees. Besides a misqal of silk is required. 

2. The peshvaz fa coat open in front) is of the same form, but ties in 
front. It is sometimes made without strings. 

J Or as we say, the prices have become less by bOf, and even 75 per cent. 

2 The coats u^ed nowatlays both bv Hindus and Aluhammadan® resemble in 
shape our dresdn^^ crowns (Germ. Sddafrock), but httincr ti^rht where the lower rilis 
are. There the coat is ticfl ; the Muhammadans make the tie on the hff, and the 
Hindus on th^' ri'/hf side. In tlie Eastern parts of Beinral. manv Muhammadans 
adopt the old Hindu fashion of wearincr a dmpie unse^^n piece of n.udin (rhadar) 

® It IS not stated ni iiow many the tailor’s ijaz, or yard, roritairis. It 

is probable that 10 — l (jaz, which is the usual d,i vision at present. Fo^ other 

\ard measures, n'dr the &7th and SUth A^ins of this book. The Persian word is 
pronounced in India (^irah. 
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3. The DidaJn (a coat with lining) requires six yards and four girihs 
for the outside, six yards lining, four girihs for the binding, nine girihs for 
the border. TJie 2>rice of making one varies from one to three rupees. 
One tnispd of silk is recjuired. 

4. The Shflh-ajida (or the royal stitch coat) is aho (‘ailed Shast'lhaff 
(or sixty rows), as it has sixty ornamental stitches per gh'ih. It has gener- 
allv a double lining, and is sometimes wadded and (juilted. The cost of 
making is two rupees per yard. 

5. The Suza^il re{[uires a (juarter of a scr of cotton and two dams of 
silk. If sewed with hakJnia ^ stitches, the price of making one is eight 
rupees ; one with ajlda stitches costs four rupees, 

6. The Qalaml requires | 5. cotton, and one dam silk. Cost of making, 
two rupees. 

7. The Qahd, which is at present generally called 

is a wadded coat. It requires 1 5. of cotton, and 2 m, silk. Price, one 
rupee to a quarter rupee. 

8. The Gadar is a coat wider and longer than the qahd, and contains 
more wadding. In Hindustan it takes the place of a fur-coat. It requires 
seven gaz of stuff, six yards of lining, iom girihs binding, nine for bordering, 
2-J s. cotton, 3 m. silk. Price, from one-half to one and one-half rupees. 

9. The Farjl has no binding, and is open in front. Some put buttons 
to it. It is worn over the jama (coat), and requires 5 gaz 12 girih stuff ; 
5 gaz 5 girih lining : 14 girih bordering ; 1 s. cotton ; 1 m. silk. Price, 
from a cpiarter to one rupee. 

10. The Fargul resembles the ?jdpanjl,^ but is more comfortable and 
becoming. It was brought from Europe,^ but everyone nowadays wears 
it. They make it of various stuffs. It requires 9 gaz 61 girih stuff, the 
same Cjuantity of lining. 6 rn. silk, 1 s. cotton. It is made both single and 
double. Price from 4 to 2 rupees. 

^ Bol'hya, in Hind, bakhiya, correj^ponds to what ladies rail bnrkstdrhnuj. AjJda 
is the buttonhole stitch. These, at least, are the meanings \\hirh baHyn and ajula 
now have. SnytnF, a name which in the text transferred to the coat, is a kind of 
erabroiderv, resembling our satin-stitch. It is used for working leaves and flowers, 
etc., on stuffs, the leaves lyinsr pretty loosely on the cloth ; hence we often ffnd stlzani 
work in rues, small carpets, etc. The rugs themselves arc also called suzani. A term 
sometimes U'^ed in dictionaries as a synonym for snzani is chikin ; but this is what 
we call trhife embrnidcry. 

2 A coat used in rainy weather. Calcutta Chagatdi Dictionary. 

3 The etymology of the word fargul is not known to me. The name.s of several 
article^ of wear, nowadays current in India, are Portuguese ; as sdya, a petticoat ; 
fita, a ribbon. Among other Portuguese words, now common in Hindustani, are 
pajri, clergvnian ; glf'ja, a (diurih, Port, igr^ja ; kobt, cabbage, Port, tume ; 
ckdbJ, a kev, Port, chare. 

Abu d-Fazl's explanation [tide my text edition, p. 102, 1. IG) corrects Vullers IT, 
p. 663<z. 
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1 1 . The Cliidnimn ^ is made of l>roadcloth, or woollen stuff, or wax cloth. 

His Majesty lia^ it iruule of iJilndl wax cloth, which is very and 
]}retty. The rain e<innot through it. It reLjuires 6 (/az. 5 (jirih 

binding, and 2 uf. ^ill:. The ])rice of making one of broadcloth is 2 R.: 
of wool, lA /t. ; of WMX ch)th, I R. 

12. The SIntI tro r (drawers) is made of all kinds of stuff, single and 
double, and wadded. It requires 6 <j(fz 11 yirih cloth, i\ (firth fur the 
hem through which the >tring runs. 3 gaz o tjirih iiiiing, 1] no silk, 
I s. cotton. Price, from | to A ru])ee. 

There are various kinds of each of the^^e garments. It w'ould take me 
too long to describe the cldras. frurfas, and chipattasd or the costlv dresses 
worn at feasts or presented to the grandees of the present time. Everv 
season, there are made one thousand complete suits for the imperial 
w'ardrobe. and one hundred and twmnty, made up in twelve }>undles, are 
always ke[)t in readiness. From his indifference to evervthing that is 
worldly, His Majesty prefers and wxars tvooUcn ^ stuffs, especiallv shawds ; 
and I must mention, as a most ’curious sign of auspiciousness, that his 
Majesty's clothe'^ becomingly fit every one, whether he be tali or short, a 
fact w'hich lias hitherto puzzled many. 

His Maje>tv has changed the names of several garments, and invented 
new and ])leasing terms. ^ Instead oi jama (coat), he says sarhgdtl, i.e. 
covering the wdiole body : for izar (draw^ers), he says gdr-plrdhan (the 
eompanion of the coat) : for nlmta^ta (a jacket), tanzeh ; iorfauht. pafffat ; 
for hurqrR (a veil), chitragupita : for kuhlJi (a cap), s~s soldul ; for inutf-hdf 
(a hair riblion), kestjhan ; for jjathl (a cloth for the loins), hifzeh ; for 
shdl iMxiiwV). parmnann \ for . . panmjarm \ for Av/pd/Y/ZoTr, a Tibetan 
stuff, hipairnttr: for p'^g-fffzdr (shoes), charndharn : and similarlv for 
(ffher names. 


1 As this word not given in any dictionary, the vowels are doubtful. So is 
v uller s form chft^pun. 

“ Stuffs of different shapes used for making turbans. 

, practice of Sufli, who only wear sarments made of wool 

represent Akbar as a ufi oi so high a decree as to 
be able t,. work nurades, and he states below that it was his intention to wnte a 

iT fulsomcness in praise has often been 

brou._ht aLMinst Abu 1-Fazl, thoucrh it would more appropriately lie against Fayzi, 
»ho-bke the poe s of imperm! Eome-represents the emperor as God, as raav be 
irrow", n^'’'’r I’ook. But the praises of the two brothers 

ene’ minm ' Akbar s character, who received the most immoderate 

ernoraiums with seif-complaccnov. 

tcrms’^'^'' remarkable, as it shows Akbar's predilection for Bin, It 

or kfo^^an-krtu ^he Banara, M.S. has p.rM Ftraruj. 
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OX SHAWLS, STUFFS, ETL. 

His A[nj<'>ty iinprovoT this (h^pait nuMit iujn/fy Tlie iin])rove- 

merit is visible, firs/, in tlie 7'/ls sliawis, which aTe maTh of the wool of an 
aniiiial of that name : its natural colour, are ILirk. white, and red. Init 
chietiv black. SometiniOvS the c<>lour is a pure white. 'Fhis kind of shawd 
is unrivalled for its liohtne^s. warmth, aiul softness. P(a)ple generally 
wear it tvithoiit altering its natural f‘oh>ur : liis i\Iaj(‘sty has luid it dyed. 
It is curious that it will not take a red dye. >Serond///. in the Sf/fJd Jh7fas,^ 
also called Tnrhddrs, in their natural colours. The wcud is either white or 
black. These stuffs may ])e liad in three colours, wdiite. black, or mixed. 
The first or wliite kind, was formerly dy(Hl in thrt*e ways: his Majesty 
has given the order to dve it in various w'ays. Tlnrdhj, in stuffs as 
Zardozl,^ Kahllxit Ttn, Kashldn, QahfJta'^l, BroaUnnln, Vkluyd, Alvha, 
Purzddr, to which his Majesty ]>ayvS much attention. Foxjihhf, an 
improvement was made in the width of all stuffs; his i\Iajestyhad the 
pieces made large enough to yield the making of a full dress. 

The garments stored in the Imj^erial \vardrobe are arranged according 
to the days, months, and years, of their entries, and according to their 
colour, price, and weight. Such an arrangement is nowadays called 
misl a set. The clerks fix accordingly the degree of every article of wear, 
which thev write on a strip of cloth, and tack it to the end of the jueces. 
Whatever ])ieces of the same kind arrive for the im]jerial Avardrobe on the 
Urmitzd dav (first day) of the month of Farivnrdln, provided they be of a 
good qualitv, have a higher rank assigned to them than pieces arriving on 
other davs ; and if pieces are eijual in value, their precedence or other- 
Avise, is determined by the character ^ of the day of their entry : and if 
pieces are equal as far as the character of the day is concerned, they put 
the lighter stuff higher in rank ; and if pieces have the same weight, they 
arrange them according to their colour. The following is the order of 
colours : ins, safldalcJia. ruby-coloured, golden, orange, brass-coloured, 
crimson, grass green, cotton- flower coloured, sandalwood-coloured, 
almond-coloured, purple, grape-coloured, ynanve like the colour of some 
parrots, honeA'-coloured, brownish lilac, coloured like the Rataytmaiijanl. 

1 Akhn, or Alncht, any knul of t orded {mu Hat fat) stuff. Tarhdnr means cordfd. 

- ZnrdozT, Kalfihntun (Forbes, knUibnttun), Kashlda, Qn/ghn, are stuffs with 
gold and sdk threa<ls ; Bandhnun, are stuffs dyed differently in different parts of 
the pieee : Chhint is our chintz, whieh is derived from ChhJnt. Puezdar arc all kiiuis 
of stuffs the outside of which is plush-like. 

3 Akbar, like the Parsees, believed in lucky and unlucky day-. The arrangement 
of the store.s of clothing must strike the reader a=^ most unpractn‘al. Similar arrange- 
ments, equally curious, will be found in the following Perhaps they indicate 

a progress, as they show that some order at least w'as kept. 
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flower, coloured hke the Kasnl flower, apple-coloured, hay-coloured. 

pistachio ^ bhojp^itra coloured, light blue, coloured like the 

galghah flower, ■'^'ater-coloured, oil-coloured, brown red. emerald, bluish 
like China-ware, ''dolet. bright pink, niangoe coloured, niusk-colourecl, 
coloured like the FaJ^ta “ 

In former times shawls were often brought from Kashmir. People 
folded them up in four folds, and wore them for a very long time. Xowa- 
davs they are generally worn without folds, and merely thrown over the 
shoulder. His Majesty has commenced to wear them double, which looks 
very well. 

His Majestv encourages, in every possible way. the manufacture of 
shawls in Kashmir. In Labor also there are more than a thousand work- 
shops. A kind of shawl, called mdijctn, is chiefly woven there ; it consists 
of silk and wool mixed. Both are used for cluras (turbans), fotns (loin 


bands), etc. 

I subjoin the following tabular particulars, 
A. Gold stuffs. 


Brocaded velvet, from 
Do. from Euroj^e. do. . 

Do. from Gnjrdt, do. . 

Do. from Kashan, do.. 

Do. from Hirdt, do. . 

Do. from Ldhor, do. . 

Do. from BarsaJi (?), do. 
Mufahhaqi do.^ . 

Mllak, do. 

Brocade, from Gujrat, do. , 
Tds ^-Brocade, from do. do. 


per piece 


lo to 150 M, 
10 to 70 37. 
10 to 50 M. 
10 to 40 M. 

10 to 40 J/. 
3 to 70 3/. 

2 to 70 3/. 

3 to 70 3/. 

4 to GO 3/. 
I to 35 3/. 


1 The text contains two doubtful words. The next word hhojpntui is the bark of 
a tree used for raakincr huqqa tubes. 

y Fahhta is the Common Ring-dove of India, the Turtur risoria of Jerdon. — P.] 
® iLazd is the principal city in the south of the Persian province of Khurascin. 
Ku.sh‘271 lies in ^ Ajdyni , north of Isfahan. “ The asses of Khasan are wiser 

than the men of Isfahan.*’ which latter town is for Persia what Bceotia is for Ancient 
Greece, or the Bretagne for France, of the kingdom of Fife for Scotland, or the town 
of r!>childa for Germanv, or Bihar for India — the home of fools. Gurino; the time of 
Moguls, the Sayyids of Barhah enjoyed a similar notoriety. 

< Mufnbbaq. a kind of cloth, chiefly brought from KhaUukh. and Mllak from 
Xait^^hdd in Turkestan. (Ihiyas^ Idughat. 

^ Td? means brocade ; Ddraibofis a kind of brocaded silk ; Muqaymsk 

is silk with stripes of silver — the (jhiyd^i says that Muqayyask comes from the 
Hind, kesk, hair to which the silver-.stripes are compared, and that it is an Arabicized 
form of the Hindi word as qaranful a clove, for the Hind, karnphul ; itn'fal a kind 
of medicine for friphal, a.s it consists of tkrPe fruits, etc. JJuskajjar is a kind of silk 
with leaves and branches woven in it : Debd is coloured silk ; Khdrn, moiree antique ; 
^hazz is filoselle-silk. For fafsila (/ ide Freytag III, p. 35.3), we also find tafsila. 
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Ddrd^i'hdf, from Gujrat ..... 

2 to 50 M. 

Muqayijaslu do. 

1 to 20 M. 

Shinvdnl Brocade, do. ..... 

6 to 17 M. 

Mushajjar, from Europe, jwr yard 

1 to 4 M. 

Debt! silk, do. do. 

1 to 4 37. 

Do., from Yazd, do. ...... 

1 to U M. 

Khdrd, do. ....... 

5 R. to 2 M. 

Satin, from Chinese Tartarv .... 


Naivdr^ from do. ...... 


Khazz silk ....... 

*r 

(a stuff from Mecca) .... 

from 15 to 20 

Kurtahu'dr, from Gujrat ..... 

1 to 20 31. 

Mmdll 

1 to 14 31. 

Chlra (for turbans) ...... 

i to 8 31. 

Dupnftd, do. . 

9 to 8 R. 

Fofas (loin bands) ...... 

1 to 12 31. 

Counterpanes ....... 

1 to 20 31. 

* The Text does not give the prices. 


B. Sillts, etc., plain. 


Velvet from Europe, per yard , 

1 to 4 iV. 

Do. from Kasha n, per piece .... 

2 to 7 31. 

Do. from Yazd, do. ...... 

2 to 4 3/. 

Do. from Mashhad, do. ..... 

2 to 4 3/. 

Do. from Hirat, do. ...... 

1 V to 3 31. 

Do. Khafr, do. ....... 

2 to 4 37. 

Do. from Labor, do. ...... 

2 to 4 37. 

Do. from Gujrat, per yard ..... 

1 to 2 R. 

Qaijfa-yi i PuradYd do. . 

1 to 11 R. 

Tdja~bdf, per piece ...... 

2 to 30 37. 

BdixYYhdf^ do. . 

2 to 30 37. 

Miifahhaq, do. ....... 

1 to 30 37. 

Shinvdnl, do. . 

. IJ to 10 37. 

Mllaks do. ......* 

i to 7 -17. 

Kamkhdh, from Kabul and Persia, do. . 

1 to 5 37. 

Taivdr (t), do, 

. 2 R. to 2 37. 

Khdrl (?), do. .....*• 

4 to 10 R. 

Mushajjar, from Europe, per yard 

. 2 R. to 1 37. 

Do. from Yazd. per piece 

1 to 2 37. 


1 A kind of yelvet 
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Satin, from Europe, per ifard 
Satin, from Hirat, per pure 
KJalrd. per tfard .... 

Siin'UHjfd per jt/e<‘e .... 

Qiffiur do. 

Kninn^^ fro?ii Eiiro]>e. per uard 
Taftd/^ do. 

Anh((r7, do. 

Ddrd^'i, do. ..... 
Sitlpffrl. per pi ere .... 
Qdhfihand. do. . 

I'ilt bfindp'rrl, do. .... 

Ldh, per pnrd ..... 

M f.p’f, pt^' piece ...... 

Snr, per pard ..... 

TdsmrA per piece .... 

Plain K}irt(i}rdr Satin, per pard . 

K(tpdr)td)\ fornierlv called Kapdrdliur, do. 
AlcJia, do. ..... 

Tdf'^lhf. pu' piece .... 

Cotton cloths. 

Khd.^a. per pou'C .... 
Chaotdr. do. ..... 

MdhnaL do. ..... 

Tansnkh. do. ..... 

Sirl Sdf\ do. 

(ianpdjoj. do. ..... 
BhdraurK do. . 

Sahan. do. 

Jliona. do. ..... 

Atdn, do. ...... 

xisdd'aJl. do. . 

BdfUp do. ...... 

Alahnudl. do. ..... 


2 R. to 

1 

M, 

5 R. to 

0 

M. 

1 R. to 

G 

R. 

1 to 

o 

M, 

11 R. to 

2 

M. 

i to 

1 

R. 

1 to 

2 

R. 

4 d. to 

1 

R. 

1 R. to 

2 

R. 

6 R. to 

2 

21 . 

6 R. to 

2 

21. 

2 R. to 

li 

21. 

5 to 

1 

R. 

i to 

1 

21. 

aVto 

ji 

5 

R. 

1 to 

2 

R. 

2 to 

1 

R. 

V to 

1 

R. 

i to 

2 

R. 

7 to 

12 

R, 


3 

R. to 

15 

21. 

2 

R. to 

9 

21. 



4 

R. 

4 

R. to 

o 

2f. 

2 

R. to 

5 

21. 

4 

R. to 

5 

21. 

4 

R. to 

4 

21. 


1 to 

3 

21. 

1 

R. to 

1 

21. 

oi 

R. to 

1 

21. 


1 to 

5 

21. 


R. to 

5 

21. 


h to 

3 

21 


^ (’hariLunci silk. 

® .-V stuff made of silk and wool. 

3 Generally tran-^lato^l by liney}. All dictionaries agree that it is exceedingly 
thin, so much so that it tears when the moon shines on it ; it is Mu, din. 

Proper!}*, iroien \ tnffeta. 

* Nowadays chiefly made in Berhampore and Patna ; vulgo, tessa. 
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PaDcJitoliya. p^^xr ...... 

JJioJa, il(j. ......... 

Sillily per ptc( p 
Dorim. prr jf nee 
Bnhathir N//(7//7. do, . 

Garha Sill 7. do. 

from tho 1 )ak]iiii, do. . . . . , 

MihrJciiL do, ........ 

1^1 1)1(111, d(o 

S(irha}icL do. ........ 

Dvpatta, do. ........ 

KdtCuichn, do. . 

Fota, do. ......... 

Gosh peek, do. . 

Ghhl}if. prr f/ani ....... 

Gcnlita. 2 )er piece ....... 

Silahatl. per pare! ....... 

7). IVoolle)) stuffs. 

Scarlet Broadcloth, from Turkey, Europe^ and Portugal. 
per pard ........ 

Do., from Xag(^r and Lidior, per piece 
Suf-i murahbaq, do. . 

Suf-i . . .,2 do, ....... 

Panminn)), do. ........ 

Chlr(i-pi~Pann}\ar))}y do. . 

Fofa, do. ......... 

Jd))iaicdr-i Paruniarw, do. ..... 

Goshpcch, do. ........ 

Sarpcch, do. ........ 

Aqlirl, do. ........ 



1 

to 

3 

M 


i 

to 

Ol 

M 

o 

O 

R, 

to 

o 

M 

1) 

R. 

to 

•) 

J/, 

r, 

R, 

to 

o 

J/. 



to 

-> 



1 

to 

•) 

d/. 

3 

R, 

to 

o 

d/, 


1 

to 

2 

d/. 


1 

to 

o 

d/. 

1 

R, 

to 

1 

d/. 

1 

R. 

to 

1 

d/. 


t 

to 

G 

R. 


1 

to 

o 

R, 

0 

(1. 

to 

1 

R, 


1 

to 


R. 


o 

to 

4 

d. 


Ol 

-4 

R, 

to 

4 

d/ 

O 

R. 

to 

1 

d/ 


4 

to 

15 

d/. 

3 

R, 

to 

11- 

d/ 

o 

R, 

to 

20 

d/. 

0 

R. 

to 

25 

d/. 


1 

to 

3 

d/. 



to 

4 

d/. 

u 

R, 

to 

H 

d/. 


1 

to 

4 

d7. 

t 

R. 

to 

Ol 

.... 

d/. 


1 The articles im ported from Europe were chietiy broadtloth : mu'^ical instru- 
ments, as trumpet-^ ; pictures : curiosities {vide Badaoni H, p. -hO, 1. 2 from below ; 
p. 338, 1. 7) and, since IGOU, tobacco. Of the names of cloths mentioned by Abu 
'l-Fazl several are no loncer known, as native weavers cannot tompete Avith the 
Enf'lish Lnngdoth and the cheap European Muslins, Alpacas, Chintzes, and Moliairs, 
which are nowadays in common use with the natives all over the East. At the time 
of the Moguls, and before, the use of Avoollen stuffs and, for the poorer classes, 
blankets, was much more general than now. Even the light caps cenerallv Avorn by 
Muhammadans in this country, called in Hind, fop^, and in Persian taJpifipt (»n/e 
Bahar-i <;Ajam) are mostly imported from England. I am not atAare that the soldiers 
of the armies of the Moguls Avere uniformly dressed, though it appears that the 
<‘ommanders of the contingents at least looked to uniformity in the caps and turbans. 

* The MSS. have an unintelligible word. 
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Parmgarm, per piece ...... 

Katas, do. ....... 

Phnk, do. . 

DurnKtn, do. ....... 

Patii, do. ....... 

Reivkar, do. . 

MisrJ, do. ....... 

Burd-i Yamanl, do. ...... 

Milnjl (^) nantnd, do. ..... 

Kanpik {{) n(n)Kid, do. ..... 

Takgal nanvuL from Kabul and Persia 

Do., country made. do. ..... 

Lo^l, do. ........ 

Blankets, do. ....... 

Kashmirian Caps. do. ..... 

* The price not given in the text. 


. 3 

R. to 

2?> 


2;V 

R. to 

10 

M. 


2 - 0 - to 

15 

R. 

2 

R. to 

4 

M. 


1 to 

10 

R. 

o 

R. to 

1 

M. 


5 to 

50 

R. 


5 to 

35 

R. 

2 

R. to 

1 

]\L 

2 

R. to 

1 

J/. 


* 




li to 

5 

R. 

. 14 

d. to 

4 

R. 

. 10 

d. to 

2 

R. 

2 

d. to 

1 

R. 


A^hi 33. 

OX THE NATURE OF COLOURS. 

White and black are believed to be the origin of all colours. They 
are looked upon as extremes, and as the component parts of the other 
colours. Thus white when mixed in large proportions with an impure 
black, will yield gelloir ; and white and black, in erpial proportions, will 
give red. White mixed with a large quantity of black, vdll give a hluish 
green. Other colours may be formed by compounding these. Besides, 
it niu^t be borne in mind that cold makes a juicy white bodv, and a drv 
body black : and heat renders that which is fre^h black, and white that 
which is dry. The>e two powers (heat and cold) produce, each in its place, 
a change in the colour of a body, because bodies are both qdhih i.e. capable 
of being acted upon, and muqtaza, i.e. subject to the influence of the 
heavenly bodies (chiefly the sun), the active origin of heat. 


A^in 34. 

THE ARTS OF WRITING AND PAINTING. 

What we call/ur>/^ leads us to recognize a body : the bodv itself leads 
us to what we call n notion, an idea. Thus, on seeing tlie form of a letter, 
we recognize the letter, or a word, and this again will lead us to some idea. 
Similarly in the case of what people term a picture. But though it is true 


/ 

v 


1 


i 



that ])aiiiters, espe(*idlly th^>^e of Europe, succeed in drawing figures 
exp^e^sive ut the c(niceptions which the artist has of any of the mental 
state>d so much .--lu that ])eople may mistake a picture for a reality : yet 
pictures are much inferior to the written letter, inasmuch as the letter may 
embody the wisdom of bygone ages, and become a means to intellectual 
progress. 

I shall first say something about the art of writing, as it is the more 
important of the two arts. His ^lajesty pays much attention to both, and 
is an excellent judge of form and thought. And indeed, in the eyes of the 
friends of true beauty, a letter is the source from which the light confined 
within it beams forth ; and, in the opinion of the far-sighted, it is the 
world-reflecting cup - in the abstract. The letter, a magical power, is 
spiritual geometry emanating from the pen of invention ; a heavenly 
writ from the hand of fate : it contains the secret word, and is the tongue 
of the hand. The spoken word goes to the hearts of such as are present 
to hear it ; the letter gives wisdom to those that are near and far. If it 
was not for the letter, the spoken word would soon die, and no keepsake 
would be left us of those that are gone by. Superficial observers see in 
the letter a sooty figure ; but the deepsighted a lamp of wisdom. The 
written lettel looks black, notwithstanding the thousand rays within it ; 
or, it is a light with a mole on it that wards ofi the evil eye.^ A letter is the 
portrait painter of wisdom : a rough sketch from the realm of ideas ; a 
dark night ushering in day ; a black cloud pregnant with knowledge ; the 
wand for the treasures of insight ; speaking, though dumb ; stationary, 
and yet travelling ; stretched on the sheet, and yet soaring upwards. 

When a ray of God's knowledge falls on man's soul, it is carried by the 
mind to the realm of thought, which is the intermediate station between 
that which is conscious of individual existence {mujarrad) and that which 
is material (mufZJt). The result ^ is a concrete thing mixed with the absolute, 
or an absolute thing mixed with that which is concrete. This compound 
steps forward on man's tongue, and enters, with the assistance of the 
conveying air, into the windows of the ears of others. It then drops the 


^ KhilqT {from khilnat) referrin" to states of mind natural to us, as benevolence, 
wrath, etc, The^e. .46 tZ VFazl says, a painter may succeed in representing ; but 
the power of writing i« irroater, 

“ The fabulous cup (d King Jam.'^hed, which revealed the secrets of the seven 
heaven?. 

* Human beauty is imperfect unless accompanied by a mole. For the mole on 
the cheek of hi? swf etheart, Hafiz would make a pre.sent of Saraorqand and Biil^ara, 
Other })()et> rejoice to see at least one black spot on the beautiful face of the b»‘!oved 
who, without such an amulet, would be subject to the intluencc of the evil <‘yc. 

* The spoken word, the idea expressed by a sound. 
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burden of its concrete component, and returns, as a single ray, to its old 
place, the realm of thought. But the heavenly traveller occasionally 
gives his course a dilferent direction by means of man's fingers, and having 
passed along the continent of the pen and crossed the ocean of the ink, 
alights on the pleasant expanse of the page, and returns through the eye 
01 the reader to it^ wonted habitation. 

As the letter is a representation of an articulate sound, I think it 
necessarv to give some information regarding the latter. 

The sound of a letter is a mode of existence depending on the nature of 
the air. By we mean the striking together of two hard substances : 
and bv qala^, the separation of the same. In both cases the intermediate 
air, like a wave, is set in motion : and thus the state is produced which we 
call sound. Some philosophers take sound to be the secondary effect, and 
define it as the air set in motion : but others look upon it as the primary 
effect, i.e. they define sound to be the very qara^, or the qala^, of any hard 
substances. Sound may be accompanied by modifying circumstances ; 
it mav be a piano, deep, nasal, or guttural, as when the throat is affected 
bv a cold. Again, from the nature of the organ with which man utters a 
sound, and the manner in which the particles of the air are di\ ^ded, another 
modifving circumstance may arise, as when two ])ianos, tv.o deep, two 
nasal, or two guttural sounds separate from each other. Some, as Abu 
‘^Ali Sma. call this modifying element [^driz) the sound of the letter ; 
others define it as the original state of the sound thus modified {ma^ruz) : 
but the far-sighted define an articulate sound as the union of the modifying 
element and the original state modified. This is evidently the correct 
view. 

There are fifty-two articulate sounds in Hindi, so and so many ^ in 
Greek, and eighteen in Persian. In Arabic there are twenty-eight letters 
represented bv eighteen signs, or by only fifteen when we count the joined 
letters, and if we take the Hnmznh as one with the alif. The reason for 
writing an alif and a Idui ( 1 !) separately as the end of the single letters in 
the Arabic alphabet is merely to give an example of a sdkin letter, which 
must necessarily be joined to another letter ; and the reason why the 
letter Idni is preferred “ as an example is because the letter lam is the 


^ Abu 'i Fazi h.i'! forirottori to put in the number. He counts eifrbteen letters, or 
rather sitrns. in Persian, beeausc and have the same fundamental sicn. 

- Or rather, the fdif vva> preferred to the u'fiir or i/a, because these two letters 
may be either or mutaharrih. But the custom has bec'ome e>tabhshe<l to eall 

tlu' filif, when mutaharnk hnnizah ; and to call the nbf, when .^nkn), merely alif. 
q Ah‘Iuhoa.>i, of Hamah, in his excellent Persian Grammar, entitled Rinda y? q Abdul- 
wasi, w’hieh is read all over India, says that the lam-ahf has the meaning of not. 
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middle letter of the word (dif, and the letter a! if tlie middle letter of the 
word Jam. 

The vowel-signs did not exist in aneient times, instead of which letters 
were dotted with a ditfereiit kijid of ink ; thus a red dot placed over a letter 
expressed that tlie letter was followed ]>y an a : a reil dot in front of the 
letter signified a ii : and a red dot below a It^tter an /. It was Khalil ibii i 
Ahniadd the famous inventor of the i\letrieal Art of the Arabians, who 
fixed the forms of the vowel-signs as they are now in use. 

The beauty of a letter and its ])roportions depend much on personal 
taste : hence it that nearly every jiec^fde has a se];>arate alphabet. Thus 
we find an Indian, Syriac, Greek. Hebrew, (ujptic, Maqqfdl, Kifh Kashmiri, 
Abyssinian, Ro}jlja)iL Arabic, Persian. Hiinyaritic, Berbery, Andalusian, 
Ttaho}u, and several other ancient systems of writing. The invention of 
the Hebrew characters is traced in some poems to Adain-i Ha ft bazar i ; - 
but some mention Idris ^ as the inventor. Others, however, say that Idris 
perfected the Ma^qall character. According to several statements, the 
Kufic character was derived by the Wiallfah <rAlI from the 

The difference in the form of a letter in the several systems, lies 
in the proportion of straight and round strokes : thus the Kufic character 
consists of cne-sixth curvature and five-sixths straight lines ; the 
Ma^qali has no curved lines at all ; hence the inscriptions which are 
found on ancient buildings are mostly in this character. 

In writing we have to remember that black and white look well, as 
these colours best prevent ambiguities in reading. 

In Iran and Turan, India and Turkey, there are eight caligraphical 


i.e., do 7 iot read this compound Idm-alif, but pass over it. when you say the 
Alphabet : look upon it as a mere example of a scikin letter/’ 

The term hamzah, as used here in nativ'e schools^ is carefully di-^tinsxuished from the 
terms Sha/cl-i Hamzah and Markiz-i Jlai^tznh. ShakUt Hfonzak is the small si^n 
consisting of a semicircle, one extremity of which stands upon a strajirlit line slightly 
slanting. Mnrkiz-i Hamzah is either of the letter's allf, irdtr, or yd. but chietly the 
latter, when accompanied by the jShakl-i Ha?/izah. Hafnzah is a general terra for 
either of the three letters ahf, u'dw, yd, when accompanied by the S>hakl-i Hamzah, 
In European grammars, the chapter on the Htunzah is badly treated, because all 
explain the word Hamzah as the name of a Mgn. 

Another peculiarity of European grammars is this, that in arranging the letters 
of the alphabet, the ivCuv is placed after the he ; here in the East, the he is invariably 
put before the yd. 

^ He is said to have been born A.H. 100, and died at Basrah, A.H. 175 or 190. 
He wrote several works on the science which he had established, also several 
books on the rhyme, lexicographical compilations, etc. 

2 Adam is called Haft^hazdri, because the number of inhabitants on earth at 
hiH <ieath had reached the number seven thousand. A better explanation is given 
by Bad/ioiu (11, p. 337k I- 10), who puts the creation of Adam thousand years 

before his time. Vide the lirst A’^in of the Third Book. 

® IdrU, or Enoch. 



systems ^ current, of which each one is liked by some people. Six of them 
were derived in A.H. 310 by lbn~i Mwilah from the Ma^qall and the 
Kufic characters, viz., the Taurfi^, Miihaqqaqy XasJ^, Baijhan, 

Riqd^. Some add tlie and say that this seventh character had 

likewise been invented by him. The XasJ^ character is ascribed by many 
to Ydqdt, a slave of the KJialifah Miista^sam Billah." The SkIh and the 
consist each of one- third ^ curved lines, and two-thirds straight lines ; 
the former (the snis) is jn!7.^ whilst the latter (the nasJ^) is Jchafi. The 
Tailql^ and Riqd^ con^ist of three-fourths curved lines and one-fourth 
straight lines ; the former is jftll, the latter is hhap. The Muhaqqaq and 
Rajjhdn contain three-fourths straight lines ; the former, as in the pre- 
ceding, is ju/7, and the R(Ufhdn is kh<tfi. 

Among famous copyists I must mention Ali ibn-i Hilal, better known 
under the name of Ibn~i Btvvivdh ; ^ he wrote well the six characters, 
Yaqut brought them to perfection. Six of Yaqut's pupils are noticeable ; 
1. Shaykh Ahmad, so well known under the name of Shaykli-zada-yi 
Suhrwardi : 2. Ar^un of Kabul ; 3. 3Iawiana Yusuf Shah of Mash, had ; 
4. Mawlana Mubarik Shah, styled Zarnn-qalam (the golden pen ; 5, 
llaydar, called Gandahnaicls (i.e., the writer of the jail) ; 6. Mir Yahya. 

1 It IS remarkable that, iii the whole chapter, there is not the slightest allusion 
to the art of printing. Nor do Abu ’l-Fazl’s letters, where nearly the whole of this 
A^Tn is repeated, contain a reference to printed books. The first book printed in 
India was the Doctrina Christiana of Giovanni Gonsalvez, a lay brother of the order 
-of the Jesuits, who, as far as I know, first cast Taraulic characters in the year 1577. 
After this appeared, in 1578, a book entitled Flos Sanctorum, which was followed G') 
by the Tamulic Dictionary of Father Antonio de Proenza, printed in 1679, at Amba- 
lacate, on the coast of Malabar. From that Period the Danish Missionaries at 
Tranquebar have printed many works, a catalogue of which may be found in Alberti 
Fabricii Salutaris lux Evangelii." Johnston's translatioii of Fra P, Da San Barto- 
lomeo's Voyage to the East Indite, p. 395. The Italian Original has the same years : 
1577, 1578, 1679. 

2 He wa'^ the last caliph, and reigned from 1212 to 125S, when he was put to 
death hy Hulfigu. ^raruDon of (.!hin"iz Khan. IBilldh is not in the text. — P.] 

^ Hence, the name -inF, or one-third. 

^ Jail {i.e. clear) is a term u^ed by copyists to express that letters are thick, and 
-written with a pen full of ink. Chid^. — Khaji Giiddcn) is the opposite, 
r ^ P>n Muqhih, Ibn Baiardb, and Ydguf are the three oldest caligraphists men- 
itioned in various histories. The following notes are chiefly extracted from Bal^atwar 
Khan’s J/ Ir- dtul 9 .1 m : — 

Jhn Muqlnh, or according to his full name, Abu <^Ali Muhammad ibn-i <JAli ibn-i 
Hasan ibn-i MuqLih, was the vizier of the Klialifahs Muqtadir billah, Alqahir billah, 
and ArKazI billah who reiurned from A.D. 907 to 940. The last, cut off Ibn-i Muqlah's 
rmht hand. He dieil in prison, A.H. 327, or A.D. 938-9. 

[hn-i B'lirv'dh, or Abu 'l-IIasan q \\l ibn i Hilal, lived under the twentv-fifth 
Khilifah. Alqaiiir hiliah (A.D. 992-1030), the contemporary of Mahmud of Ghazni, 
and <lie«i A H. 416, or A.D. 192,5. 

„ Ydquf, or Shaykh Jamal * 'd-lUn, was born at Baghdad, and was the Librarian 
of Mu^ta<?>am biil.ih the thirty-seventh and la^t Khalifah, who imprisoned him 
somo time on account of his Shl^ah tendencies. He .survived the general slaughter 
^ 12.58) of Haligu Kh ui, and thed at the age of one hundre<l and twenty, A,H.^697, 
or A.D. 1297, during the reign of Ghlzan Khan Halagu’s great grandson. 
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the Private Secretary (?f his ^lajesty, who ini]>rovecl the Ta^llq very 
much. 

The eifjhth ch.iraet^r uhic-h I luive to mention i.'- the 'Scifita^Uq', it 
consists entirely ot round linos. They say that Mir ^AU ot Tabriz, a 
conteniporary of Tliiiur. derived it from the Sas'kh and the but 

this can scarcely be correet because there exist books in the Xasfn^llq 
character written before Timur's time. Of Mir ^Alfs jiupils, I may 
mention two A Mawlaua Ja^far of Taliriz. and Mawlana Azliar: and of 
other cali,<jjva})hists in 7'a^nq, Mawlana Muhammad of Awbah (near Hirat), 
an excellent writer; Mawlana Bari of Hirat ; and IMawlana Sultan ^Ali- of 
Mash. had, who sur])as>es them all. He imitated the writing of ^lawlana 
Azhar, though he did not learn from him personally. Six of his pupils 
arc well known : Sultan Muhammad-i Khandan : ^ Sultan Muhammad 
Xur ; Mawlana ‘^Ah'A^ 'd-Dln*^ of Hirat; ^lawlana Zayn^’ 'd-Din (of 
Xishapur) : Mawlana ^Abdi of Xlshapur ; Muhammad Qasim Shadi Shah, 
each of whom possessed some distinguishing qualities. 

Besides these, there are a great number of other good caligraphists, 
who are famous for their skill in Nasta^llq; as Mawlana Sultan ^Ali, of 
Qayin ; ^ Mawlana Sultan ^Ali of Mashhad ; ® Mawlana Hi j rani ; ’ and 
after them the illustrious Mawlana Mir ‘’Ali,^ the pupil, as it appears, of 
Mawlana Zayn^^ 'd-Dln. He brought his art to perfection by imitating 
the writing of Sultan ^Ali of Mash, had. The new method, which he 
established, is a proof of his genius : he has left many masterpieces. Some 
one asked him once what the difference was between his writing and that 
of the Mawlaia. He said, “ I also have brought writing to perfection ; 
but yet, his method has a peculiar charm.” 


^ The mentions a third immediate pupil of Mir <iAli Mfiirtatin Khicaja 

ajuhuminad, and relates that he put Mir <;Ali’s name to his own writings, without 
to ills master. 

is eallA^ ^l^Q ^ frieiid of Amir <iAli 8hcr, and died 010, during tlie reign of 

skasha .Husayn Mirza, mentioned in the fourth note. 

,, e was called /^Jiandun, a.s he w^as always happy. He was a friend of AmTr 
lo ca died A.H. Olo. 

Z' the Makttlbdt d-Din Muhammad of Hirat, 

^ In Ce instructor of Sultan flusayn Mirza's children, and died A.H. 014. 

j, A, cons a town, S.E. of Khurasan, near the frontier of Afghanistan. It is 

By hayan ot, 

wTittenccording tu> MaktubcJ, Mawlana Sultan *?Ali sher of Mashhad, which is 
® Iitly the correct r-eadinc. 

--IT-. A poet and friencr Amir <;A1I Sher. He died A.H. 021. 

^ Mawlana Mfr a .Sayyid of Hirat, died A.H, 924. As a poet he is often 

mentioned together with Mir Axfemad, son of MirKhusraw o* Dihll, and Bayram Khiln, 
Akbar s Khankhanan, as a masteLT of DaJ^l poetry. DaJM, or enteriny, is the skiljul 
use which a poet make*? of rersc^:, Oi-^ parts of verses, of another poet. 
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The following (^aligraphists are likewise well-known: >SufI Nasr^ ’llah, 
also called Sadr~i Arquii; 'llah ; Kll^yaja ^Abd'^ ’llah-i 

SayrafI ; Ihiji Muhamniad : Mawlana ^Abd^^ llali-i Ashpaz ; Mawlana 
Muhl of »Shirdz ; ‘d-Uln-i Tanurl ; Shams^ ‘d-Dln-i Khata*'!; ^Abd^ 

r-Kahlin-i Kh alidi ( Q ; ^Alxb^ ‘]-lfayv; diawlana Ja^far^ of Tabriz; 
Mawlana Shah of Masli.had; Mawlana Ma^rfif - of Bagdad; Mawlana 
Shams’^ ‘d-Din Bavasanghur ; Mu^iii^^ 'd-Din of Farah : Abd^ ’1-Haqq of 
Sabzwar ; Maulanfi Xi^niat^^ 'llah-i Bawwab ; I^wajagl Mumin-i 
Marwarid. the inventor of variegated papers and sands for strewing 
oil the pa[)er : Sultan Ibrahim, son of Mirza Shahruyi ; Mawlana 
Muhammad llakim Ilatiz ; Mawlana Mahmud Siyamsh ; Mawlana 
Janull'^ 'd-Din Ilusayn ; Mawlana Pir Muhammad; Mawlana FazP 
1-Haqq of Qazwin.’^ 

A i^eventh kind of writing is called Ta^Ilq, which has been derived from 
the RKjd^ and the T(ur(fi^. It contains very few straight lines, and was 
brought to ])erfection by Kh waja Taj-i Salmanl,'^ who also wrote well the 
other six characters. Some say that he was the inventor. 

Of modern caiigraphists I may mention: Mawlana ^Abd^^ '1-IIayy, the 
Private Secretary ^ of Sultan Abu Sa^id Mirza, who wrote TfSllq well ; 
Mawlanii Darwish: ^ Amir ^lansur ; Mawlana Ibrahim of Astarabad ; 
IHiwaja Ikbtivar : " Munshi Janirih^ 'd-Din : Muhammad of Qazwin : 
Ma\\ lana LlrH; IHiwaja Muhammad Ilusayn Munshi; and Ashraf Kham^ 

^ He !ive<i m the be-j:irininir of the titteenth reiiturv, at tlie time of Mirza Shahrukh 
fU04-tT). ' ^ ^ 

- A < oiitprii])orary and rival of the .irrcat poet Salman of Sawah (died 769). The 
name appears to have been common in Haghdad sim.-ethc times of the famous 

■'aiut d/«t;ry7/<if KttrUi (a part (»f UaLduiad). 

’ The MiikfiVtnt and the mention Mulia Aba and Shavkh 

Mahmu<l. 

■* According to the Maktuliat and -several MSS.. Svhiipnn,n. 

^ In the oriLTinal text. ]>. 114, 1. .’3, by mistake, Mawlana 'I-IIavy and iY 

Mun>hi of Sultan Alul .Sa<Iid. • - - 

^ Mawlana DarwI'-li Muhammad was a friend of the famous Amir All Shcr, 
v'zicr nf Sultan llu<ayn Miiza, kirui of Khurlisan (A. I). 1470 to 150.7), 
fiat run <>f the fmet Jami. Mawlana Darwmh entered afterwards the service < 
Junayd-i Safawl, kimj of Per'^ia (A.Tx 1499 to 1525). A bioiiraphv of the 
may be found in the id’ftsir-i Huhiinl , p. 751. 

“ Khwaja Ikhtiyar, the contemporary and successful rival of the pr 
cah-irnphi-t. He \\a> Private Secretary to Sultan Husayn Mirza. 

This is the title of IMuhammad A^gbar, a Sayyid from Mashhad — ac' 
to the Tabaqat'i Akbarl. from ArabsHahl, He served Humayfm as Mir . 

Mir <?Ar.-I. and Mir Mali. He accompanied TardI Be^r on his tlighc from Dil 
imprisoned by Bayram, and had to cro to Mecca. He rejoined Akhar in A.J 
when Bayram had ju.st fallen in disgrace, received in the foil --winir vear the t. 
Ashraf AVidn, and served under Muri<;im Khan in Ben<ra‘. He died in the teutu 
year of Akhar's reiji^n, A. H. 973. In Abu ’l-FazTs list of grar.dees, in tlie second book, 
Ashraf Khan is quoted as a commander of two thousand, Bada.oni mentions him' 
amonc: the contemporaneous poets. Abu 4-Muz^tfar, Ash-af lOian’s son, was, A.D. 
1596, a commander of five hundred. 
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In conclusion. I may mention : Shall Mahmiid ^ of Nishajair ; Mahmud 
Is-haq ; Shams"^ hl-Dln of Kirmau; IVIawlclna Jamstiecl, the riddle- writer ; 
Suita illusaynof Khujand; Mawlana ^Ay>hl: ( diiyas’^ 'd-Din, the gilder ; 
Mavvlana ‘^Ahd^^ s-Samad: Mawldna Malik: iMawlana ^Abd‘^ ’hKarmi ; 
iMawlanu ^Abd'^ 'r-lxahlm of Kinyarizm : Mawlana Shaykb Muhammad ; 
Mawlana Shah Mahmud*i Zarrluqalam (or gold pen') ; Mawlana ^luham- 
mad Husayn- of Tabriz ; Mawlana Tlasan ^All of ^lash.had; ^Ilr i\lu^izz 
of Kaslian ; Mirza Ibrahim of Isfahan : and several others who have 
devoted their lives to the im]>rovement of the art. 

His Majesty shows much regard to the art. and takes a great interest 
in the dikereut systems of writing ; hence ihe large number of skilful 
caligraphists. Nasla^Uq has especially received a new impetus. The artist 
who, in the shadow of tlie throne of his ^lajesty, has become a master of 
caligraphv. is iVIuhammad Husayii ^ of Kashmir. He has been lionoured 
with the title of ZdrrluqalanK the gold pen. He surpassed his master 
i\[awlanri ^Abd'^ T-'^AzIz ; his nvnldat and show everywhere a 

proper projjortion to each other, and art critics consider him equal to 
Mulla Mir ^All. Of other renowned caligrajjhists of the present age, I must 
mention Mawlana Baijir, the son of the illustrious ^[ulla Mir ^All: Muham- 
mad Amin of Mash. had ; i\[Ir Hiisayii-i KulankI : Mawlana ^Abd" 'I-Hay : 
Mawlana Dawri : ^ Mawlana ^Abd^ T- Rahim : Mir ^Abd^ ‘Hah : Nizalmi of 
Qazwln ; ^Ali Chaman of Kashmir : Nur^^ ‘llah Qasim Arsalan. 

His Majesty's library is divided into sC'Veral parts : some of the books 
are kept within, and some without, the Harem. Each ]>art (d the li))rarv 

1 According to the MaktOont and the Shah Muha ,h}uad ot Aishupfir. 

Both mention another caligraphist, Mir Sayyid Ahmad of Mashhad. 

- Re was the teaf^-her of the celebrated caligraphist ^Imnd, whose biography 
Will be found in the M}r^dt. Vide also the preface of Dr. Sprenger's Guli.Adn. 

3 He died A.H. lO20, six years after Akbar's death. 

^ By Madddt (extension.-^), caligraphists mean letters like w*. — i : by daird^ir 
(curvatures), letters like 

Draw four horizontal lines at equal mtervals ; call the ^pa> es betvvccn them 
<t. b. e, of wliich a is the highest. Every letter wliKh hlK the -jpace b i'’ called a 
•ihd.sha ; as j, The diacritical points are imniateriih Every line above h 
is called a markaz ; every line below 6. i.e,, in c. a dd ntnu. Xhub 1 consi"t‘' oi a 
shuslin and a markaz : of a shusha and a ddaian. The knob of a i, or j. 

13 called kalla. Thus uj is a Mad da. consisting of a kaUn. and a daman ; so aDo 
i. t-/. The *^consists of a markaz and a daman. 

Tn Grammar the word markaz means the same as shnsha in cahgraphy ; thus 
5, X, consist of a markaz, and a shald-i hamza. 

By isinh. caligraphists mean any additional ornamental .^troke.^^, or rehiiing a 
written letter with ink (Hind, siydhi hharnn). or erasing (Hind. <hhllnd). 

^ His name is Sultan Bayizid ; he was born at Hiriit. Damn is his poetical 
name. Vide Badaonl's list of poets (vol. iii of the Bibl. Indica). Akhar bestow etl 
on him the title of Kdtih^*- H-Miilk. the writer of the empire. His pupil wa^ Khwaja 
Muhammad Husayn, an AhadI {vide Badaoni, ii, p. 394, where for Jbrdhiyn^ in the 
Tarildi, read Bardhlm). 
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is subdivided, according to the value of the books and the estimation in 
which the sciences are held of which the books treat. Prose books, 
poetical works. Hindi, Persian, Greek, Kashmirian, Arabic,^ are all 
separately placed. In this order they are also inspected. Experienced 
people bring them daily and read them before His Majesty, who hears 
every book from the beginning to the end. At whatever page the readers 
daily stop, His Majesty makes with his own pen a sign, according to the 
number of the pages ; and rewards the readers with presents of cash, 
either in gold or silver, according to the number of leaves read out by 
them. Among books of renown, there are few that are not read in his 
Majesty's assembly hall ; and there are no historical facts of the past ages, 
or curiosities cf science, or interesting points of })hilosophy, with which 
His Majesty, a leader of impartial sages, is unaccpiainted. He does not 
get tired of hearing a book over again, but li'itens to the reading of it 
with more interest. The Al^larpi XasirT, the Klmiya-yi Sa^adat, the 
Qabusnama. the vcorks of Sliaraf of Munayr {vide p. 50), the Gulistan, the 
Hadiqa of Hakim Sana^I. the Masnawl of Ma‘^nawT, the Jam-i Jam, the 
Bustan, the Shahnama. the collected Masnawls of Shaykh Xizami, the 
works of Khusraw and Mawlana JamL the Dlwans of KhaqanL Anwail, 
and several works on History, are continually read out to His ]\Iajesty. 
Philologists are constantly engaged in translating Hindi, Greek, Arabic, 
and Persian book^. into other languages. Thus a part of the Zlchi-i Jadid-i 
3IIrza*’I {vide 3rd hook. A^’In 1) was translated under the su[)erintendence 
of Amir Fatly' ‘llah of 8hlraz {ride p. 3-1), and al<o the Kishnjoshl, the 
Gangadhar, the Jlohesh ^lahanand. from Hindi fSanr>crit) into Persian, 
according to the interpretation of the author of this hook. The Malia- 
bharat which belongs to the ancient books of Hindustan has likevdse been 
translated, from Hindi into Persian, under the sup/erintendence of Xaqib 
Khan," Mawlana ^Abd" '1-Qadir of Badaon,^ and Shayl^ Multan of 


' Observe tlx.it tfie Araixif’ books are pkx ! Foil -te p. 1(I4. Fine 4, — B,] 

2 Regardiriii thi* renowned man, vide Abu hot ot ( ir.indee.o'. 2nd book, 

Xo. Id I. 

® Mull'i <rAbd^' d-Qadir, poetically Qi’v'nn, wh', horn A.H. 047 [or 040] at 

Badaon, a town near Dihli. He was thus two ye, us older than Akhar. His father, 
whom he lo>>t in OHO. was (ailed Shaykh AFulfik Shlli, ond v as a puyjil of the Saint 
Bechu <^>f SambFial. (jAbd^^ 'idPolir, or Hviuntn, e generally ('all Finn, studied 
various sciimees under the most renowned arul nieri of Ins a'le, iiio'-t of wFiom he 

enumerates in the F>(-::inninL; of tlie third voI i,,e . ■ Ms \J 't ,>fn khni>. He excelled in 
Music, History, and Astronomy, and w.t" on af-ewunr of ids beautiful voice appointed 
Court Imam for Wednesdays, He hid earlv bcMn iritrodiuod to AkFuar by Jalal 
Khan Qurehl {vide Fast of Grandee^, 2nd Imolo Xo. 213). For forty years Bacifioni 
lived in company with ShaykFi Mubarak, and I’lv/I and Abfi 'l-Fa?.!. the 8haykh's 
sons; but there was no sincere fricn i-^hip i>ct ver-n them, as Badiioni looked upon 
them as heretics- At the command of Akhar, he fanslated the Ramadan {Badaoni, 
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Tliaiiesar.^ The book contains nearly one liundred thousand verses : 
His Majesty calls this ancient history E(iz)nnama, the book of Wars. The 
same learned men translated also into Persian the Eaniayan, likewise a 
book of ancient Hindustan, which contains tlie life of Ram C’handra, but 
is full of interesting ]M)ints of Philosopliy. Haji Ibirdilm of Sarhind trans- 
lated into Persian the Atharhan - which, according to the Hindus, is one of 

II. pp, 33ii 3IU)}, from < lie Sanscrit into Persian, re( ei\ for twenty-four tlionsand 
slohs lot) Ashratis and KCIMM) Tanuahs ; ;mu] parts of tlie Mah.‘il)harat ; extracts 
from the Hi>tory of llashid : and the a work on the A copy 

of another of his work^, entitled ' ) -Jiashul, may he found amon'i the Persian 

MSS. of the As. Soc. BencMk historical w ork, entitled Munffi 't-Tuv'drlkh, 

is much prized as written by an enemy of Akbar, whose character, in its t^randeur 
and its failings, is mm h more yirominent than in the Akfxiniu nm or the Tuhnqnt-i 
Akhari or the JldJnnA. It is espeeial]\ of value for the religious views of 

the emperor, and contain^ interesting biograyihies ot most famous men and poets of 
Akbar's time. The History ends with the hoLtiiiniim of A.H. lOCf. or eleven years 
before Akbar's death, and we may conclude that Badaoni che<i M>on alter that year. 
The book was keyjt .^eerct. and according to a statement in the A-^Alaw, it 

was made public during the reign of Jahangir, who ehoweil his disydea^ure by dis- 
believing the statement of Badaoni's cliilclren that tht'v thenT'elves had been 
unaware of the existence of the book. The Tuzuk-i Jahangiri unfortunately says 
nothing about this cireumstaiice ; hut Badaoni's work was certainly not known in 
A.H. 1U25, the tenth year of Jahangir's reign, in which the Bahitnl was 

written, whose author complained of the want of a history beside the Tabaqat, and 
the Akbarnaina. 

In point of style, Badaoni is nauch inferior to Bakhtaw^ar Khan{ 'l-^Alam) 

and Muhammad Kuzim (the ^Aln m-gir Xdmn), but somewhat superior to his friend 
Mirza Xizam^i ’d-Din Ahmad of Hirat. author of the and to Abd’^'Mlamid of 

Labor, author of the PCid ishdhndma. 

9Abd^ 'i-Qaclir of Badaon mii^t not be confounded with Mawlana Qadirl, another 
learned man contemporaneous with Akhar. 

1 Vide Badaoni II, p. 27S : ancl for HajI Ihrahlm, ni, p. 139. fii. p. 278. — B.] 

- “In this year (A.H. 983. or A.H. 1575) a learned Brahmin, Shaykh Bhawan, 
had come from the Dakhin and turned Muhammadan, when His Majes-ty gave me the 
order to translate the Atharban. Several of the relikdous precepts of this book 
resemble the laws of I&lam. As in trari'^lating I found many difficult passages, 
which Shaykh Bhawan could not interpret cither. I reported the circumstaneo to 
His Majesty, who ordered Shaykh Fayzl. and then HajI Ibrahim, to translate it. 
The latter, though willim:, did not write anything. Among the precepts of the 
Atharhan^ there is one which says that no man will he saved unless he read a certain 
passage. This passage contains many times tlie letter /, and resembles very much our 
Ld ilia 'l-ldh. Besides, 1 found that a Hindu, under certain conditions, may eat 

COW' flesh ; and another, that Hindus burg their dead, but do not liiirn them. With 
such passages the Shaykh used to defeat other Brahmins in argument ; and they 
had in fact led him to embrace Hlarn. Let us praise (lod for hi^ conversion ! 
BaddonU ii. p. 212. 

The translation of the Mahabharat was not quite a failure. “ For two nights 
His Majesty himself translated some pa.ssages of the Mahabharat. and told Naqib 
Khan to write down the general meaning in Persian ; the third night he associated 
me with Xaqlb Khan : and. after three or four months, tw o of the eighteen c-hapters 
of these useless absurdities — enough to confound the eighteen v. orlds— - were laid 
before His Majesty. But the emperor took exception to my translation, and called 
me a HarnmHur and a turnip-eater, as if that wa» ray 5>hare of the hook. Another 
part was subsequently finished by Xaqlb Khan and Mulla Sheri, and another part 
bv Sultan Haji of Thanesar ; then Shaykh Fayzi w'as appointed, who wrote two 
chapters, prose and poetry ; then the HajI wTote tw'o other part^, a«bUng a verbal 
translation of the parts that had been left out. He thu^ gut a hundred jnz together, 
closely written, so exactly rendered, that even the accidental dirt of flies on the 
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the four divine bo«,>ki<. The Lllawati, ^vhicll is one of the most excellent 
works written by Indian mathematicians on arithmetic, lost its Hindu veil, 
and received a Persian garb from the hand of my elder brother, Shaykh 
^Abd’^ 'l-Fayz-i Fayzid At the ecmmand of His Majesty, Miikammal 
Khan of Gujrat translated into Persian the Tajak, a well 'known work on 
Astronomy. The Memoirs - of Babar, the Conqueror of the world, which 
may be called a code of practical wisdom, have been translated from 
Turkish into Persian by Mirza ^Abd’^-'r- Rahim Khan, the present Khan 
Khanan (Command er-imChief). The History of Kashmir, which extends 
over the last four thousand years, has been translated from Kashmirian 
into Persian^ by ^[awiana Shah Muhammad of Shahabad. The Mu^jayn^^ 
'l-Bulddii^ an excellent work on towns and countries, has been translated 
from Arabic into Persian by several Arabic scholars, as I\Iulla Ahmad of 
Thathah,*^ Qasim Beg, Shaykh Munawwar, and others. The Harihds, a 
book containing the life of Krishna, was translated into Persian by 
Mawlana Sheri {vide the poetical extracts of the second book). By order 
of His Majesty, the author of this volume composed a new version of the 
Kalilah Damnah, and published it under the title of ^Ai/dr Danish.^ 
The original is a masterpiece of practical wisdom, but is full of rhetorical 
difficulties ; and though Xasr^ liah-i !Mustawfi and Mawlana Husayn-i 
Wa^iz has translated it into Persian, their style abounds in rare metaphors 
and difficult words. The Hindi story of the love of Xal and Daman, wffiich 
melts the hearts of feeling readers, has been metrically translated by my 


original was not left out ; but he was soon after driven from Oourt, and is now in 
Bhakkar. Other translators and interpreters, however, continue nowadays the 
fight between Pandus and the Kurus. May God Almighty protect those that are 
not engaged in this work, and accept their repentance, and hear the prayer of pardon 
of every one who does not hide his disgust, and whose heart rests in Islam ; for 
' He allows men to return to Him in repentance ! ’ This Bazrnnamn was illuminated, 
and repeatedly copied ; the grandees were ordered to make copies, and tjAbd*^ ’1-Fazl 
wrote an introduction to it of about two^’u::, etc. ’ BaddonT, ii, p. 302. A copy of 
this translation in two volumes, containing eighteen fans is among the MSS. of 
the As. Soc. of Bengal, Xo. 1329. On^ juz i*}^) = sixteen pages quarto^ or two sheets. 

- This work has been printed. Abu ’l-Fazl's words Hindu veil are an allusion to 
Lilawati's sex. 

“ Vide Tuzukd Jahangirl, p. 417. The \Vaqi^at-i Timur were translated into 
Persian, during the reign of Shalijahan, by Mir Abu Talibd Turbati. Padshahnama 
ii, p. 2SS. edit. Bibl. Indica. “ Conqueror of the world,” Qtti sifnru, is Babar's title. 
Regarding the titles of the Mogul Emperors from Babar to Bahadur Shah, vide 
Journal As. Sor, Bengal for 1S6S, Part I, p, 39. 

® '■ During this year (A.H. 999, or A.D. ir>9d-l). I received the order from His 
Majesty to re-write in an ea'^y style, the History of Kashmir, which Mulla Shah 
Muhammad of Shahabad, a very learned man, had translated into Persian. I finished 
this undertaking in two month'^, when my work wa^ put into the Imperial Library, 
to be read out to His Majesty in its turn.” Baddoni, ii, p. 374. 

* Regarding the tragic end of this ” heretic **, vide Baddoni, ii. p. 3fi4. Xotices 
regarding the other two men will be found in the third volume of Badaoni. 

^ For ^Jydr-i Danish, Such abbreviations are common in tiihs. 



brother Sliayl^ Fayzi-i Phiyyazi, in the t}tash(A)rl metre of the Lay! 
Majnuii, and is now everywhere known under the title of Nal Daman^ 

As His Majesty lias ])eeonie acquainted with tlie treasure of history, 
he ordered several well-informed writers to ct)m])(^se a work containing the 
events which Iiave taken ])lace in the seven zones for the last one tliousand 
years. Xaqib Khan, and several others, commenced this lii^torv. A very 
large portion was subsequently added by xMulla Ahmad of That hah, and 
the whole concluded by Jatjfar Beg-i Asaf Kju'in. Tlie introduction is 
composed by me. The work has the title of Tarlkh-i the History of a 
thousand years. ^ 

The Art of Painting, 

Drawing the likeness of anything is called tasnlr. His i\Iajesty, from 
his earliest youth, has shown a great predilection for this art, and gives it 
every encouragement, as he looks upon it as a means, both of study and 
amusement. Hence the art flourishes, and many painters have obtained 
great reputation. The works of all painters are weekly laid before His 
Majesty by the Daroghas and the clerks ; he then confers rewards 
according to excellence of workmanship, or increases the monthly salaries. 
Much progress was made in the commodities required by painters, and 
the correct prices of such articles were carefully aset ,ined. The mixture 
of colours has especially been improved. The pictures thus received a 
hitherto unknown finish. IVIost excellent painters are now to be found, 
and masterpieces, worthy of a Bihzad^ may be placed at the side of the 
wonderful works of the European painters who have attained world- wide 
fame. The minuteness in detail, the general finish, the boldness of execu- 
tion, etc., now observed in pictures, are incomparable : even inanimate 


^ " Kayzi's X aldaman {for Xal o r)a)nan contain'=^ about 4,200 verses, and was 
romposed, A.H. 1003, in the short .space of five months). It was presented to Akbar 
with a few ashrafis as nazar. It was put among the set of books read at Court, and 
Xaqib Khan was appointed to read it out to His Majesty. It i'=i, indeed, a ma'^nawi, 
the like of which, for the last three hundred years, no poet of Hindustan, after Mir 
Khiisraw of Dihli, has composed.” Baddonl, ii. p. 296. 

2 In A.H. 1000, A.D. 1591-2, the belief appears to have been current among the 
Muhammadans that Islam and the world were approaching their end. Various 
men arose, pretending to be Imam Mnhdi, who is to precede the reappearance of 
C’hrist on earth ; and even Bada,oni\s belief got doubtful on this point. Akbar’s 
disciples saw in the common rumour a happy omen for the propagation of the 
Din-i lldhT. The Tdril^-i Alfi was likewise to give prominence to this idea. 

The copy of the Tdrl^-i Alfi in the Library of the As. Soc, of Bensral {Xo. 19) 
contains no preface, commences with the events subsequent to the death of the 
Prophet (8th June, 632), and ends abruptly with the reign of <JUmar ibn*i <iAbd« 
T-Malik {A.H. 99, or A.D. 717-18). The years are reckoned from the death of the 
Prophet, not from the Hijrah, For further particulars regarding this book, vide 
BaddonT, ii. p. 317. 

3 “ Bihzdd was a famous painter, who lived at the court of Shah Isma^Jil-i Safawi 
of Persia.” SirdjuUughdt. 
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objects look as if they Lad life. More than a hundred painters have become 
famous masters of the art, whilst the number of those who approach 
perfection, or of those who are middling, is very large. This is especially 
true of the Hindus ; ^ their pictures surpass our conception of things. 
Few, indeed, in the whole world are found equal to them. 

Among the forerunners on the high road of art I may mention : 

1. Mir Sayvid ^Ali of Tabriz. ^ He learned the art from his father. 
From the time of his introduction at Court, the ray of royal favour has 
shone upon him. He has made himself famous in his art, and has met 
with much success. 

2. I^iwaja ^Abd*^ ’s-Samad, styled Slilrlyiqalam, or sweet pen. He 
comes from Shiraz. Though he had learnt the art before he was made a 
grandee ® of the Court, his perfection was mainly due to the wonderful 
effecr of a look of His Majesty, which caused him to turn from that which 
is form to that which is spirit. From the instruction they received, the 
Kh waja's pupils became masters. 

3. Daswanth. He is the son of a palkee-bearer. He devoted his 
whole life to the art, and used, from love of his profession, to draw and 
paint figures even on walls. One day the eye of His Majesty fell on him ; 
his talent was discovered, and he himself handed over to the Khwaja. In 
a short time he surpassed all painters, and became the first master of the 
age. Unfortunately the light of his talents was dimmed by the shadow of 
madness ; he committed suicide. He has left many masterpieces. 

4. Basawan. In back grounding, drawing of features, distribution of 
colours, portrait painting, and several other branches, he is most excellent, 
so much so that many critics prefer him to Daswanth. 

The following painters have likewise attained fame : Kesu, Lai, 
Mukund, Mushkin, Farrukh the Qalmaq (Calmuck), Madhu,'^ Jagan, 
Mohesh, Kherakaran, Tara. Sawla, Haribas, Ram. It would take me too 
long to describe the excellencies of each. My intention is “to pluck a 
flower from every meadow, an ear from every sheaf 

1 have to notice that the observing of the figures of objects and the 
making of likenesses of them, which are often looked upon as an idle 
occupation, are, for a well regulated mind, a source of wisdom, and an 

* Compare with Ahfi 'l-FazTs opinion. Elphinstone’s History of India, second 
edition, p. 174. 

2 Better known as a ptiet under the name of Judnj. Vide the poetical extracts 
of the second book. He illuminated the Story of Amir Harnzah. mentic»ned on the 
next page. 

^ He was a Ckakdr<tadi. Vide the list of grandee^ in the second book. No. 266. 

* Mentioned in the Ma^a--iir-i Rahlml (p. 753} as in the service of <JAbda ’r-Rahlm 
Khan Khanan, .\kbar\s coramander-in-chief. 
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antidote against the poison of ignorance. Bigoted followers of the letter 
of the law are hostile to the art of ])ainting : ])ut their eyes now see the 
truth. One day at a ])rivate party of friends. His Majesty, who had con- 
ferred on several the [)leasure of drawing near hitn, nanarloal : “ There 
are many that hate painting : but such men I dislike. It a]»p(‘ars to me as 
if a 2)ainter had ouite pecudiar means of recognizing Ood : for a paintcu in 
sketching any t hi in ^hat has life, and in fie vising its limbs, one alter the 
other, must come to feel that lie cannot bestow individuality upon his 
work, and is thus forced to think of God, tiie giver of life, and will tlius 
increase in knowledge." 

The number of master])ieces of j)ainting increavsed witli the encourage- 
ment given to the art. Persian books, both prose and poetry, were 
ornamented with pictures, and a very large number ol ])aintings was thus 
collected. The Storu of H(i}nzah was represented in twelve volumes, and 
clever j>ainters made the most astonisliing illustrations for no less than 
one thousand and four hundred ])assages of the story. The Ghingiznama, 
the Zafarnamad this book, the Razmnama, the Rama van. the Xal Daman, 
the Kalilah Damnah, the ^Ayar Danish, etc., were all illustrated. His 
Majesty himself sat for his likenes.s, and also ordered to have the like- 
nesses taken of all the grandees of the realm. An immense album was 
thus formed ; those that have passed away have received a new life, and 
those who are still alive have immortality promised them. 

In the same manner, as ])ainters are encouraged, emjdoyment is held 
out to ornamental artists, gilders, line-drawers, and pagers. 

Many Mtuimhddrs, Ahadls. and other soldiers, hold appointments in 
this department. The pay of foot soldiers varies from 1.200 to GOO dams. 


35. 

THE ARSENAL. 

The order of the household, the efficiency of the army, and the welfare 
of the country, are intimately connected with the state of this department ; 
hence His Majestv gives it every attention, and looks scnitinizingly into 
its working order. He introduces all sorts of new methods, and studies 
their applicability to practical ])urposes. Thus a plated armmir was 
brought before His Maje^ty, and set up as a target : but no bullet was so 

^ J History of the. Hou^e <f Timur, by Sharaf'^ M-Dln of Yazii (fherl 144b). 
Vide Morley's Catalogue of Hidorical .)/>>., p. 94. 
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powerful as to make an iinpre^si(/n on it, A sutHcieiit number of siicli 
armours has ]>een made so as to supply wlu/le armies. His Hajesty also 
looks into the prices of such as are sold in tlie baz<a‘s. 

All weapons for the use of His iMajesty lia\'e luunes, and a proper rank 
is assigned to them. Tims there are thirty swords {khdsa swords), one of 
which is daily sent to His Majesty's sleeping apartments. The old one is 
returned, and handed over to the servants outside the harem, who keep it 
till its turn comes again. Forty other swords are kept in readiness ; they 
are called kotal swords. When the number of khdsa swords (in conse- 
quence of presents, etc.) has decreased to twelve, they supply new ones 
from the kotal swords. There are also twelve Yakhandi (?),^ the turn of 
every one of which recurs after one iveek. Of JdmdJiars and Khapivas, 
there are forty of each. Their turn recurs every week ; and each has 
thirty kotals, from which deficiencies are supplied as before. Besides, 
eight knives, twenty spears and harchhas are required monthly. Of 
eighty-six Mashjiadl bows, Bhaddyan bows, and twenty-four others, are 
returned monthly. . . .^ In the same manner a rank is assigned to each. 

Whenever His Majesty rides out, or at the time of the Bdr-i ^Am, or 
Levee, the sons of the Amirs, and other Mayisabddrs and Ahadls, carry the 
Qur in their hands and on their shoulders, i.e. every four of them carry 
four quivers, four bows, four swords, four shields ; and besides, they take 
up lances, spears, axes, pointed axes, piydzi war-clubs, sticks, bullet 
bows, pestles, and a footstool, all properly arranged. Several qafdr ^ of 
camels and mules are loaded with weapons and kept in readiness ; and 
on travels they use Bactrian camels, etc., for that purpose. At court 
receptions, the Amirs and other people stand opposite the Qur, ready for 
any service ; and on the march they follow behind it, with the exception 
of a few who are near His Majesty. Elephants in full trappings, camels, 
carriages, naqqdras, flags, the kawkabas, and other Imperial insignia, 
accompany the Qur, while eager macebearers superintend the march, 
assisted by the MlrbaLh^hi^'^- 1*'^ hunting expeditions several swift runners 
are in attendance, and a few others are in charge of harnesses. 

In order to shorten the trouble of making references, I shall enumerate 
the weapons now in use in form of a table, and give pictures of some of 
them. 


* I doubt the correctness of the translation. The word yakhandi is not in the 
<Uctionaries. 

^ The text has an unintelliirible sentence. 

^ Fire camels are called qifdr, in Hind, qafdr. A string of some length is tied to 
the tail of the front camel and is drawn through the nose holes of the next behind 
it, and so on. Young camels are put on the backs of their mothers. 
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I 1. Swords (slightly bent ) . 

; 2. Khdfhl (straight swords) 

3. GnpH ^ard (a sword in a walking stiejc;' 
I 4. Jamdhar (a broad dagger) 

, o. J^tanjar ..... 

‘ b. Kh(ip}rn ..... 

' 7. Jam khnk ..... 

8. Bilk , ..... 

9. Jhanhwa ..... 

10. Katdra ..... 

11. Narsink moth .... 

12. Kamdn (bows) .... 

1*3. Ta^sk kamdo .... 

14. Ndicak ..... 

15. Arrows, per hnodk’ 

16. Quivers ..... 

17. iJaiU ...... 

18. Tlrharddr (arrow drawers) ^ . 

19. Paikdnkash (do.) .... 

20. Neza (a lance) .... 

21. BarcJiha ..... 

22. Sak 

23. Sainthl ..... 

24. Selara ..... 

25. Giirz (a war club) 

26. Shashpnr (do.) .... 

27. Kestnn (?) “ - 

28. Tahar (a war axe) 

29. Pijfdzl (a club) .... 
vO. ZdijJniid (a pointed axe) 

*1. Chakar-basola .... 

;2. Tahar zdijhml .... 

3. Taranqdln ..... 
t. Kdrd (a knife) .... 

). Guptl kdrd . 

•. Qamchl kdrd .... 

. (a clasp knifes 


\ R. to 15 Muhut^. 

1 to 10 R, 

2 to 20 A*. 

] R. to 2\ M. 

}, to 5 R, 

I R, to U M. 

I R. to U 3/. 

I R. to 1 37. 

I R. to 1 37. 

I R. to 1 37. 

J /?. to 2 37. 

I R. to 3 37. 

I to 4 7?. 

I R, to 1 37. 

1 to 30 R. 
i 7?. to 2 37. 

J to 5 R, 
i to 2i d. 

J to 3 A. 

1| R, to 6 37. 
f 7?. to 2 37. 

1 to U A. 

^ to I R. 

10 d. to I 7?. 

{ to 5 7?. 

1 72. to 3 37. 

1 to 3 R. 
i 72. to 2 37. 

4 to 5 72. 

I 72. to 1 37. 

1 to 6 72. 

1 to 4 72. 

1 to 2 

2 d. to 1 37. 

3 R. to 1| 37. 

1 to 31 72, 

2 d. to I 72. 


^ If this speilincr he eorrert. it is the same as the next fNo. 19} ; but it may be 
i pardar, an arrow with apafh^r at the hott»>m of the ^haft, a barbed arrow. 

* This name doubtful. The eive all sorts of spellin^^. Vide mv text edition. 

21, 1. 1. The dictionaries give no information. 
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(0. Kantha sohJid ^ 

1, Moza-yi Olimn 
r2. Kajeni 

73. Artak (the quilt) ~i kajem 

74. Qashqa 

75. Gardani - . 

76. Matchlocks , 

77. Ban (rockets) 


1 to 10 R, 

-1 to 10 R. 

50 to 300 /?. 

4 R, to 7 M. 

1 R, to 2-i 3/. 
1 R. to I M. 

I R. to 1 3/. 
•it to 4 R. 


A^m 36. 

ON GUNS. 

Guns are wonderful locks for ])rotecting the august edifice of the 
state ; and befitting keys for the door of conquest. tVith the exception 
of Turkey, there is perhaps no country which in its guns has more means 
of securing the government than this. There are nowadays guns made 
of such a size that the ball weighs 12 wans : several elephants and a 
thousand cattle are required to transport one. His Majesty looks uj>on the 
care bestowed on the efficiency of this branch as one of the higher objects 
of a king, and therefore devotes to it much of his time. Daroghas and 
clever clerks are appointed to keep the whole in proper working order. 

His Majesty has made several inventions which have astonished the 
whole world. He made a gun which, on marches, can easily be taken to 
])ieces, and properly put together again when required. By another 
invention. His 3Iajestv joins seventeen guns in such a manner as to be 
able to fire them simultaneously with one match. Again, he made another 
kind of gun, which can easily be carried by a single elephant ; such guns 
have the name Gajnftls, Guns which a single man may carry are called 
N a nulls. 

The imperial guns are carefuUy distributed over the whole kingdom, 
and each Suba has that kind which is fit for it. For the siege of fortresses 
and for naval engagements. His Majesty has separate guns made, which 
accompany his victorious armies on their marches. It is impossible to 
count every gun : besides clever workmen make continually iiew ones, 
especially Gujndls and Xarndls. 

Amirs and Ahadis are on staff employ in this branch. The pay of the 
foot varies from 100 to 400 d. 

* The timire reprcvsents a long spear ; but the etymology, a.'* also its position in the list 
of weipons, shows that it must be a part of the armour, a neck-piece. 

A round shield -like plate of iron attached to the wec^' of the horse and hanging down 
so as to protect the chest of .the animal. 
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A^Jn 37 . 

OX MATCHLOCKS, ETC, 

These are in particular favour with His Majesty, who stands unrivalled 
in their manufacture, and as a marksman. Matchlocks are now made so 
strong that they do not burst, though let off when filled to the top. 
Formerly they could not fill them to more than a quarter. Besides, they 
made them with the hammer and the anvil by flattening pieces of iron, 
and joining the flattened edges of both sides. Some left them, from fore- 
sight, on one edge open : but numerous accidents were the result, especi- 
allv in the former kind. His 3Iajesty has invented an excellent method of 
construction. They flatten iron, and twist it round obliquely in form of a 
roll, so that the folds get longer at every twist : they then join the folds, 
not edge to edge, but so as to allow them to lie one over the other, and 
heat them gradually in the fire. They also take cylindrical jfieces of iron, 
and pierce them when hot with an iron pin. Three or four of such pieces 
make one gun : or. in the case of smaller ones, two. Guns are often made 
of a length of two yards ; those of a smaller kind are one and a quarter 
vards long, and go by the name of Dawanak. The gunstocks are differ- 
ently made. From the practical knowledge of His 31ajesty, guns are 
now made in such a manner that they can be fired off. without a match, 
bv a slight movement of the cock. Bullets are al>o made so as to cut like 
a sword. Through the assistance of the inventive genius of His Majesty 
there are now many masters to be found among gunmakers, e.g., Fstad 
Kablr and Husayn. 

Iron, when heated, loses about one-half of its volume. 

When a barrel is completed lengthways, before the transverse bottom- 
piece is fixed to it, they engrave on it the quantity of its iron and the 
length, both being expressed in numerals. A barrel thus far finished, is 
called Daul. In this imperfect state they are sent to His Majesty, and 
delivered, in proper order, at the harem, to which place they are also 
brought for . . .^ At the same time, the weight of the ball is fixed, and 
the order is given for the transverse section of the matchlock. For long 
guns the weight of a ball does not exceed twentv-five tanks, and for 
smaller ones fifteen. But balls of the former weight no one but His 
Majesty - would dare to fire. WFen the barrels are polished, they are again 


^ The text has an unintelligible word ; the > nrinntes lertionf-s are marked on p. 125 of my 
text edition. Xote (13). The Banaras MS. has The worfl appears to be a foreign 

term. 

2 Akbar was remarkable for bodily strength. Vide Tu.suk i Jahanglri. p. 16. 
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sent to the harem, and preserved in ])r()per (>i\hn*. Tliey are afterwards 
taken out, and closed, by the order of His Mejesty, with a transverse 
bottom-piece. Having ])een ]>ut to an old st()ek. tliey are filled to one- 
third of the barrel with po\siler. and lired oft. If no tnrrunsli ^ takes ])lace, 
and the trial is satisfactory, they take the }>arreis again to His Majesty, 
who gives the order to finish the moutlqiiece of the barrel. After this the 
gun is again placed on the stock, and subjec'ted to a trial. If the ball 
issues in a crooked line, the barrel is heated, and straightened by means of 
a rod introduced into it, and, in the presence of His Majesty, handed over 
to a filer. He adorns the outside of the liarrel in various ways, according 
to orders, when it is taken to the harem. The wood and the sliajie of the 
stock are then determined on. Several things are marked on every 
matchlock, viz., the weight of the raw and the manufactured iron, the 
former marks being now removed ; the jilace wliere the iron is taken from ; 
the workman : the place where the gun is made ; the date : its number. 
Sometimes without reference to a }>roper order, one of the unfinished 
barrels is selected and completed at His Majesty's comma ml. It is then 
entered in another place ; the transverse bottom-piece is fixed ; and tlie 
order is given to make the cock, the ramrod, the pargazr etc. As soon as 
all these things have been completed, a new trial is ordered ; and when 
it succeeds, they send in the gun, and deliver it a third time at the harem. 
In this state the gun is called sdda (plain). Five bullets are sent along 
with it. His Majesty, after trying it in the manner above described, 
returns it with the fifth bullet. The order for the colour of the barrel and 
the stof^k is now given ; one of the nine kinds of colour is selected for 
the stock. Guns also differ in the equality of inlaid gold and enamel ; the 
colour of the barrel is uniform. A gun thus far comjdeted is called ranglu 
(coloured). It is now, as before, handed over together with five bullets ; 
His Majesty makes four triah, and returns it with the last ball. W hen ten 
of such guns are ready. His Majesty orders to inlay the mouth of the barrel 
and the butt end with gold. They are then again v<ent for trial into the 
harem, and whenever ten are quite complete they are handed over to 
the slaves. 


^ Tanln'i-^h meana a trickling; the particular meaning which it here ha.s. i.s not clear 
and not eiven in the Dictionaries^. 

2 Pnrgaz, or Pitrgaz, may mean the Erroore into which the ramrod is put, or the 
ramrod itself. The word is not in the diets., and appears to be unknown at the present 
day. 
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A^Ih 38 . 

THE :\IAXXER OF CLEAXIXG GUNS. 

Formerly a strong man liad to work a long time with iron instruments 
in order to clean matchlocks. His Hajesty, from his practical knowledge, 
has invented a wheel, by the motion of which sixteen barrels may be 
cleaned in a very short time. The wheel is turned by a cow. Plate XV 
will best show what sort of a machine it is. 


39 . 

THE RAXKS OF THE GUXS. 

The Imperial arsenal contains manufactured, purchased, and presented, 
guns. Each of them is either long, or short : and these are again subdivided 
into sdda (plain), rangln (coloured), and koftkdr (hammered) guns. His 
Hajestv has selected out of several thousand guns, one hundred and five 
as hhdsa, i.e. for his special use. First, twelve in honour of the twelve 
months : each of them is brought back in its turn after eleven months. 
Secondhi, thirty for every week ; after every seven days one goes out. and 
another is brought, Thirdhf. thirty-two for the solar days ; one for every 
dav. Fo}irthhj. thirty-one kotals. Sometimes there are only twenty-eight. 
Whenever some of the former guns ha^'e been given away, koUds are 
brought, to Mip])ly their ]>laces. The order of ])recedence is as follows : 
the guns for the month ; the week : days ; kot(ds : plain : cf)loured : loftkcir, 
not handed over to the slaves ; koftldr. handed over to the slaves ; long 
ones, selected from peshkash presents, or from vsuch as were bought : 
damanaks, selected from peshkash. or from bought ones : such as have 
been chosen from selections of both. The one hundred and five khdsa 
guns are divided into seven j^arts : every fifteen form a kishk. or guard, 
and are always ke[)t ready by the slaves. Gn Sundays two are taken from 
the first ; four from the second ; five from the third ; four from the fourth. 
This order is also followed on Mondays, Tuesdays, and Wednesdays. On 
Thursdavs, two are again taken from the first, and four from the second ; 
four froJii the tliird : fiv'o from the fourth. On Fridays, one is taken from 
tlie fir-t : five from the second : four from tlie third : five from the fourth. 
So ahtj for Saturdav^. In order to ly the places of such JAd-ia guns 
as have been given away, five other c lasses have been determined on : 
half kotal-^. fourteen: (juarter k()tals, seven: one-eighth kotals, four; 
one-sixteenth kAals, two: one-thirtysecond kotals, one. When kotal 
guns are given a wav, they bring half kotals ; similarly, the place of a gun, 
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when given away, is taken by the next ; and the })Iace of the la:^t is 
supplied by one selected from such as have })een bought. 

One hundred and one guns are continually ke])t in the liarein. Their 
order is as follows. On the first day of every solar month eleven guns are 
handed over to the servants of the harem, one of each of th<‘ guns for the 
months, the weeks, the davvS, the lotals, the jdain ones, tlie coloured ones, 
the Jcofthlr not in charge of the slaves, tlie kojtar in their charge, tlie 
selected hmg ones, the selected Danidnalcs, the chosen ones of the selected 
ones. On the second day only the guns of the months (i.e. ten) are handed 
over in the same order. For ten days an equal number is sent to the harem. 

His Majesty practises often. When he has tried each gun, he commences 
from the beginning : and when each gu?i lias been used four times it is 
sent away and re])iaced by a n(‘w one of each kind- If guns liave been 
left unused at the beginning of a now najiith, they are placed last, and the 
guns for the cnrreiit month are j>ut hr^t. 

An order has also bt‘en given to the writers to tcrite down the game 
killed by His ^lajesty v.ith the ] particulars of the guns used. Thus it was 
found that with the gun which has the name of Sanijrdm one thousand 
and nineteen animals have been killed. This gun is the first of His 
Majesty's private guns, and is used during the Fanvardln month of the 
] ‘resent era. 


A^hi 10 . 

OX THE PAY OF THE ^lATCHLOC’K BEARERS. 

The pay of a Mlrdaha ^ is of four grades. 300 ddnts. 280 d., 270 t/., 
260 d. The |)ay of the others is of five grades. Each grade is again sub- 
divided into three classes. First grade. 230 d.. 240 d.. 230 d. Second grade. 
220 d., 210 d.. 200 d. Third grade. 190 (/., ISO d.. 170 tZ. Fourth grade, 
160 d., 130 d., 140 d. Fifth grade, 130 d., 120 d., 110 d. 


A^in 41. 

THE IMPERIAL ELEPHANT STABLES. 

This wonderful animal is in bulk and strength like a mountain : and in 
courage and ferocitv like a lion. It adds materially to the pomp of a king 

1 pht''fd ot'f^r ten. The rank of the Mlrdahn appears to have been the only 

rank in the Mof^iil armies. The lo\vest coftuniM^djned rank was that of a 
Dddri^hJ. whi< h word, thoui'-h of the same eJifmoIoqirrg meaninu. differs in and 

SI ciihes a man in ind of ten. The rank of a Dahbnihi was t.he lowe.'.t Man^nhddr rank 
< ri le the second hook). Mirdalta is also used in the sense of a ■'9f)vant who lofd.^ aftt-r 
ttn hordes. 
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and to the success of a conqueror ; and is of the greatest use for the army. 

Experienced men of liindustan put the value of a good elephant ecpial to 
five hundred horses ; and they believe that, vrhen guided by a few ])old 
men armed with matchlocks, such an ele])hant alone is worth double that 
number. In vehemence on one side, and subniissiveness to the reins on j 

the other, the elephant is like an Arab, whilst in point of obedience and i 

attentiveness to even the slightest signs, it resembles an intelligent human 
being. In restiveness when full-blooded, and in vindictiveness, it surpasses ( 

man. An elephant never hurts the female, though she be the caaise of his 
captivity ; he never vrill fight with young elephants, nor does he think it 
proper to punish them. From a sense of gratitude, he does his keepers no 
harm, nor will he throw dust over his body when he is mounted, though he 
often does so at other times. Once an elephant, during the rutting-season 
was fighting with another. When he was in the height of excitement a 
small elephant came in his way ; he kindly lifted up the small one with his 
trunk, set liim aside, and then renewed the combat. If a male elephant- 
breaks loose during the rutting season in order to have his own way, few 
people have the courage to approach him ; and some bold and experienced 
man will have to get on a female elephant, and try to get near him and tie 
a rope round his foot. Female- elephants, when mourning the loss of a 
young one, will often abstain from food and drink ; they sometimes even 
die from grief. 

The elephant can he taught various feats. He learns to remember 
such melodies as can only be remembered by people acquainted with 
music ; he will move his limbs to keep time, and exhibit his skill in various 
ways. He will shoot off an arrow from a bow, discharge a matchlock, and 
will learn to pick up things that have been droj>])ed and hand them over 
to the keeper. Sometimes they get grain to eat wrapped up in hay ; this 
they hide in the side of their mouth, and give it back to the keeper, when 
they are alone with him. 

The teats of a female elephant, and the womb, resemble those of a 
woman. The tongue is round like that of a parrot. The testicles are not 
visibl-^. Elephants frequently with their trunks take water out of their 
stomachs, and sprinkle themselves with it. Such water has no offensive 
smell. They also take out of their stomach grass on the second day, 
without its having undergone any change. 

The price of an ele})hant varies from a lak ^ to one hundred rupees ; 

^ I>arin£> th#» of Aki>ar''-! O'-'-or. the price of a well-trained war elephant ro,^e 

mu^ h hiifher. Vidf Tuzuk-i Jahan.::irl, p. 108. At the time of 8hahjahcn, the lirst white 
elephant was brought from Pegu, Pfidiskdhinma. i. p. 267. 
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elephants worth five thousand, and ten thousand rupees, are pretty 
common. 

There are four kinds of elephants. 1. Blidddar. It is we]l proportioned, 
has an erect head, a broad chest, large ears, a hmg tail, and is bold, and can 
bear fatigue. They take out of his forehead an excre^celU'e resembling a 
large pearl, which they call in Hindi Gaj itUDiU:} Ham' j.roperties are 
ascribed to it. 2. Maad. It is black, has yellow eyes, a uniformly sized 
belly, a long penis, and is wild and ungovernable. 3. Mirg, It has a 
whitish skin with black spots ; the colour of its eyes is a mixture of red, 
yellow, black, and white. 4. Mir. It has a small head, and obeys readily. 
It gets frightened when it thunders. 

From a mixture of these four kinds are formed others of different names 
and properties. The colour of the skin of elejdiants is threefold ; white, 
black, grey. Again, according to the threefold division of the dispositions 
assigned by the Hindus to the mind, namely, sat benevolence, raj love of 
sensual enjoyment, and tarn irascibility, wliich shall be further exjdained 
below,“ elephants are divided into three classes. First, such in which sat 
predominates. They are well proportioned, good looking, eat moderately, 
are very submissive, do not care for intercourse with the female, and live 
to a very old age. Secondhj, such in whose disposition raj prevails. They 
are savage - looking, and proud, bold, ungovernable, and voracious. 
Lastly, such as are full of tarn. They are self-willed, destructive, and given 
to sleep and voraciousness. 

The time of gestation of the female is generally eighteen ^ lunar months. 
For three months the Jiuida germinalia intermix in the womb of the 
female ; when agitated the mass looks like c[uicksilver. Towards the 
fifth month the jiuida settle and get gelatinous. In the seventh month, 
they get more solid, and draw to perfection towards the ninth month. 
In the eleventh, the outline of a body is visible ; and in the twelfth, the 
veins, bones, hoofs, and hairs, make their appearance. In the thirteenth 
month the genitalia become distinguishable, and in the fifteenth, the 

1 This excrescence is aKo calied ftnjnujfJ, or eh. ph(ud<' l-’<;r])es lia^^ also (iajmainh, 

and the DaUl-i SfilJ. \\ati {?). 

“ In the fourth book of this work. 

^ The time is cJifTerently civen. The emperor Jahcliiirlr says in his Memoirs (p. 130) ; — 
“ Duriniz this month a female elephant in my stal>lo'‘ cave birth before my own eyes. 

I had otten expressed the wi.sh to have the time of gestation of the female elephant 
correctly dcternunc'd. It is now certain that a female birth takes place after sixteen, and 
a male birth after nineteen, months [the emperor mearib evidently months] : and the 
process is different from what it is with man, the fodiis bnne: born v\ith the feet foremost. 
After eiving birth, the female at once covers the yoim" one 'vuth earth and dust, and 
continually caresses it, whilst the younL" one sinks down every moment tryiriL" to reach the 
teats of the mother."’ Vide Lt. Johnstone's remarks on the same subject, in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Asiatic Society nf Bengal f(;r Ma 3 % 1808. 
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process of quickeniiig commences. If the female, during gestation, gets 
stronger, the fa^tus is sure to be a male ; but if she gets weak it is the 
sign of a female. During the sixteenth month the formation becomes 
still more perfect, and the life of the fotus becomes quite distinct. In the 
seventeenth month there is every chance ^ of a premature birth on 
account of the efforts made ])y the fmtus to move, till, in the eighteenth 
month, the young one is born. 

According to others the s])eiia gets solid in the first month; the 
eyes, ears, the nose, mouth, and tongue are formed in the second ; in the 
third month, the limbs made their apj)earance ; in the fourth month, 
the fuetus grows and gets strong : in the fifth, it commences to quicken ; 
in the sixth, it gets sense, which appears more marked during the seventh 
month ; in the eighth, there is some chance of a miscarriage ; during the 
ninth, tenth, and eleventh months the foetus grows, and is born during the 
twelfth. It will be a male young one if the greater part of the sperm came 
from the male ; and it will be a female young one if the reverse is the case. 
If the sperm of both the male and female is equal in quantity the young 
one will be a hermaphrodite. The male foetus lies towards the right side ; 
the female towards the left ; a hermaphrodite in the middle. 

Female elephants have often for twelve days a red discharge, after 
whi':h gestation commences. During that period they look startled, 
sprinkle themselves with water and earth, keep ears and tail upwards, and 
go rarely away from the male. They will rub themselves against the male, 
bend their heads below his tusks, smell at his urine and dung, and cannot 
bear to see another female near him. Sometimes, however, a female 
shows aversion to intercourse with the male ; and must be forced to 
co[uilate, when other female elephants, at hearing her noise, will come 
t ) her rescue. 

In former times, people did not breed elephants, and thought it 
uiiluckv ; by the command of His Majesty, they now breed a very superior 
class of ele[<hants, which has removed the old prejudice in the minds of 
men. A female elephant has generally one young one, but sometimes 
two. For five years the young ones content themselves with the milk of 
the mother; after that period they commence to eat herbs. In this state 
tliey are called IxlJ. When ten years old they are named pTit ; when 
twenty years (Jd. hikl:a ; when thirty years old. kalba. In fact the 
animal changes a})pearance every year, and then gets a new name. When 
sixty years old, the elephant is full grown. The skull then looks like two 

^ The v.'ords of tht' text are ambi^iina-. They may aNo mean : In the seventeenth 
month the effort of the f«etus to move rau^e^ the female to i'ink fknui. 
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lialv^es of a ball, whilst the ears look like winnowing fans.^ Wliite eyes 
mixed with yell(Av, black, aiul red, are looked uj)on as a sign of cxeellenoe. 
The foreliead must be li<it without swellings or wrinkles. The trunk is 
the nose of tlie animal, and is so long as to touch tlie ground. With it, it 
takes up the food and ])uts it into the mouth ; similarly, it sucks up water 
with it, and then tlirows it into the stomach. It has eiirhteen teeth ; 
sixteen of them are insid(‘ tlie mouth, eight above and (dght below', and 
twv) are the tusks outside. The latter are one and more yards lotvjr, round, 
shining, very strong, white, (^r sometimes reddish and straight, the end 
slightly bent upwards. Some elepluints have four tusks. With a view 
to usefulness as ako to ornament, tliev cut off the to]) of the tusks, whicli 
grow^ again. With some ele[)hants they have to cut tlie tusks annually ; 
wdth others after two or thrive years : but tliey do not like to cut them 
wdion an elephant is ten and eiglity years old. An elej)})ant is perfect when 
it is eight ihisl high, nine dus/ long, and ten (hisi round tlie bollv, and along 
the back. Again, nine limbs, ought to touch the ground, namely, the fore 
feet, the hind feet, the trunk, the tusks, the penis, the tail. White spots 
on the forehead are considered lucky, wdiilst a thick neck is looked ii]>on 
as a sign of beauty. Long hairs on and about the ears point to good origin. 

Some elephants rut in winter, some in summer, some in the rains. 
They are then very fierce, they puU dowm houses, throw' dowui stone w'aUs, 
and wdU lift up with their trunks a horse and its rider. But elephants 
differ very much in the amount of fierceness and boldness. 

When they are hot. a blackish discharge exudes from the soft parts 
betw'een the ears and the temples, wLich has a must offensive smell ; it is 
sometimes whitish, mixed wdth red. They say that elephants have tw'clve 
holes in those soft parts, w hich likewise discharge the offensive fluid. The 
discharge is abundant in lively animals, but trickles drop by drop in slow 
ones. As soon as the discharge stops, the elepliant gets fierce and looks 
grand ; in this state he gets the name of TaftJ or Sarharl, Wlicn the 
above discharge exudes from a place a little higher than the soft parts 
between the ears and the temples, the elephant is called Singa^hal ; and 
when the fluid trickles from all three places. Tal-jor. When in heat, 
elephants get attached to particular living creatures, as men or horses; 
but some elephants to any animal. So at least according to Hindu books. 


^ ffhalh af hf'u). This word, thonrrh mniinon, nof in our dirti'uuirio^. It a fhit 
piet'e of wicker work, from ono to two fot>t .square. Three -i uf the >qiiarc are Nhifhtly 
bent upwards. They put "rain on it, and spizine the instrument with, both hands, they 
throw up the grain, till the hinks, stone-?, and all other refuse eoHci r near the siUo which 
is not bent upwards, when the refu'-e is removed with the hand. \Ve usf for such 

purposes. 
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The Bhaddar ruts in Libra and Scorpio ; the Mand in spring ; the 
Mirg in Capricorn and Sagittarius ; the Mir in any season. Elephant 
drivers have a drug which causes an artificial heat ; but it often endangers 
the life of the beast. The noise of battle makes some superior elephants 
just as fierce as at the rutting season ; even a sudden start may have such 
an effect. Thus His Majesty's elephant Gajmulcta : he gets brisk as soon 
as he hears the sound of the Imperial drum, and gets the above-mentioned 
discharge. This peculiar heat generally makes its first appearance when 
elephants have reached the age of thirtv ; sometimes, however, earlier, 
at an age of twenty -five. Sometimes the heat lasts for years, and some of 
the Imperial elephants have continued for five years in an uninterrupted 
alacrity. But it is mostly male elephants that get in heat. They then 
commence to throw up earth, and run after a female, or roll about in mud, 
and daub themselves all over with dirt. When in heat they are very 
irritable, and yavrn a great deal, though they sleep but little. At last 
they even discontinue eating, and dislike the foot-chain : they try to 
get loose, and behave noisily. 

The elephant, like man, lives to an age of one hundred and twenty 
years. 

The Hindi language has several words for an elephant, as hastz, gaj, 
pilj kdthl, etc. Under the hands of an experienced keeper it wiU much 
improve, so that its value in a short time may rise from one hundred to 
ten thousand rupees. 

The Hindus believe that the eight points of the earth are each guarded 
by a heavenly being in the shape of an elephant ; they have curious legends 
regarding them. Their names are as follows : 1. Airdivata, in the East ; 
2. Pundarika. south-east ; 3. Bdman, south ; - 1 . Kumada, south-west ; 
5. Anjan, west; fi. Piihpadanta, north-west; 7. Sdrhhabhuma, north; 
8. Supratlka, north-east. When occasions arise, people read incantations 
in their names, and address them in worship. They also think that every 
elephant in the world is the offspring of one of them. Thus, elephants of 
a white skin and white hairs are related to the first ; elephants with a 
large head and long hairs, of a fierce and bold temper, and eyelids apart, 
belong to the second ; such as are . . } good-looking, black, and high in 
the back, are the offspring of the third ; if tall, ungovernable, quick in 
understanding, short-haired, and with red and black eyes, they come 
from the fourth ; if bright black, with one tusk longer than the other, 
with a white breast and belly, and long and thick fore-feet, from the 

^ The .M.SS. h-ive an uaiatelh^ible word. E^erhaps f^tnh^anj, graceful, is the correct 
reading. 
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fifth. ; if fearful, with prominent veins, wit lx a sliort hump and ears and 
a long trunk, from the sixtix ; if thin-bellied, red- eyed, and with a long 
trunk, from tlie seventh ; and if of a combination of tlie preceding seven 
qualities, from the eighth. 

The Hindus also make the following division into eiijht classes : 

1. Elephants whose skin is not wrinkled, who are never sick, who are grand 
looking, do not run away from the battle-field, dislike meat, and ])refer 
clean food at projxer times, are said to be Dew mizaj (of a divune temj)er). 

2. Such as possess all the good qualities of ele})hants, and are quick in 
learning, moving about the head, ears, trunk, forelegs, hind legs, and the 
tail, and do no one harm except they be ordered to do so, are Gandharha 
mizaj (angelic). 3. If irritable, of good npjjetite. fond of being in water, 
they are Brahaman mizaj (of a brabminical tem})er). 4. Such as are very 
strong, in good condition, fond of fighting, ungovernable, are said to have 
the temper of a Khattfi, or warrior. 5. Those which are of a low stature, 
and forgetful, self-willed in their own work, and neglectful in that of their 
master, fond of unclean food, and spiteful towards other elei)hants, are 
Siidra mizaj. 6. Elephants which remain hot for a long time, and are fond 
of playing tricks, or are destructive, and lose the way, have the temper of a 
serpent. 7. Such as squint, and are slow to learn, or feign to be hot, have 
the temper of a Pishdclta (spectre). 8. Those which are violent, swift, and 
do men harm, and are fond of running about at night, have the qualities 
of a RdcJihas (demon). 

The Hindus have written many books in explanation of these various 
tempers, as aho many treatises on the diseases of the elephants, their 
causes and proper rexnedies. 

Elepliants are found in the Silbah of Agra, in the forests of 
Bayawan and Xarwar,^ as far as Barar ; in the Sfiba of Ilahfibad (Alla- 
habad), in the confines of Pannah, (Bhath) Ghora, and Ratanpur, 
Nandanpur, Sirguja, and Bastar ; in the Suba of Halwa, in Hand iy ah, 
Uchhod, Ghanderi, Santwas, Bijagarh, Raisin, Hoshangabiid, Garha, 
Harvagarh ; in the Suba of Bihar, in the neighbourhood of Ralitas 


^ Xarwar, where Abu '1-Fazl was subsequently murdered at the instigation of Prince 
.Salim (Jahangir), lauiii. 77 .7S', Lat. 2r/ :19' , Gkoraghfit. near Dmagepore, Long. SO' 174 
Lat. '2o 12' ; li'itanpnr (Abu 'l-Fa/I evidently means the one south-east of Sari^achh), 

Long. S2 . Lat. 22 14' ; Surqnrhh, ra)n«i. ^3' 8', Lat, 23' 8' ; Bustar, Lon". 81' .7s', 
Lat. 19 13'. Th^' towns from Handiya to Haryaga«lh lie ail between Long, 70' and 7t)', 
and Lat. 21' and 21 ((Avaliar). For Urhhod the third book has Witchhxl . 

The Fort of Rahtas, the .scene of 8her Shah's hr-^t exploit. lies Long, 84", Lat. 24' 3s . 
The name Patfah 41 . i is doubtful, ea^h MS. having a diiferent reading. 

Wild elephants have nowadays disappeared in nearly all the places mentioned by 
Abu l-Fazl. 
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and Jharkhand ; and in the Siiha of Bengal, in Oi‘L->a- and Satgaw. 
The elephants from Pannah are the best. 

A herd of elephants is called in Hindi saht. They vary in number : 
vsometimes a herd amounts to a thousand elephants. Wild elephants are 
very cautious. In winter and summer, they select a } proper place, and 
break down a whole forest near their slee])ing place. For the sake of 
pleasure, or for food and drink, they often travel over great distances. 
On the journey one runs far in front of the others, like a sentinel : a young 
female is generally selected for this purpose. When they go to sleep they 
send out to the four sides of the sleeping j)lace pickets of four female 
elephants, which relieve each other. 

Elephants will lift up their young ones, for three or four days after 
their birth, with their trunks, and put them on their backs, or lay them 
over their tusks. They also prepare medicines for the females when they 
are sick or in labour pains and crowd round about them. When some of 
them get caught, the female elephants break through the nets, and pull 
down the elephant -drivers. And when a young elephant falls into a snare 
they hide themselves in an ambush, go at night to the place where the 
young one is, set it at liberty, and trample the hunters to death. Sometimes 
its mother slowly approaches alone, and frees it in some clever vray. I have 
heard the following story from His Majesty : Once a wild young one had 
fallen into a pit. As night had approached, we did not care to pull it out 
immediately, and left it ; but when we came next morning near the place, 
we saw that some wild elephants had filled the pit with broken logs and 
grass, and thus puUed out the young one.*’ Again, Once a female 
elephant played us a trick. She feigned to be dead. We passed her, and 
went onwards ; but when at night we returned, we saw no trace left 
of her.” 

There was once an elephant in the Imperial stables named Ayaz. For 
some reason it had got offended vrith the driver, and was for ever watching 
for an opportunity. Once at night, it found him asleep. It got hold 
of a long piece of wood, managed to pull off with it the man's turban, 
seized him by the hair, and tore him asunder. 

]\rany examjles are on record of the extraordinary cleverness of 
elephants : in some cases it is difficult to believe them. 

Kings have always shown a great predilection for this animal, and done 
ever\i:hing in their power to collect a large number. Elephant-keepers 
are much esteemed, and a proper rank is assigned to such as have a special 
knowledge of the animal. Wicked, low men see in an elephant a means of 
lawlessness ; and unprincipled evildoers, with the help of this animal. 
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carry on their nefarious trade. Hence kings of former times never 
succeeded in suppressing the rebellious, and were thus disappointed in 
their best intentions. But His Majesty, though overwhelmed witli other 
important matters, has been able, through God's assistance and his 
numerous elephants, to check those low but haughty men : he teaches 
them to desire submission, and bestovrs upon them, by wise laws, the 
blessings of peace. 

His Majesty divided the Imperial elephants into sections, which he 
put in charge of honest Daro^as. Certain elephants were also declared 
klidsa, i.e,, appointed for the exclusive use of His Majesty. 

42. 

THE CLASSIFICATION OF THE LMPEBIAL ELEPHANTS. 

His Majesty made a sevenfold division, based upon experience : 
1. Mast (full blood) ; 2. Shergir (tiger-seizing) : 3. Sdda (plain) ; 

4. Manjhola (middlemost) ; 5. Karha ; 6. Pltandurhiya ; 7. Mokal. 

The first class comprises young elephants, possessed of the peculiar heat 
which renders the animal so strong. The second class contains likewise 
young ones which once or twice have given signs of perfection and exhibit 
an uninterrupted alacrity. The third class comprehends useful elephants, 
which are nearly as good as the preceding. The fourth class ccmtains 
elephants of a somewhat inferior value. Those of the fifth class are 
younger than those of the fourth. The elephants of the sixth class are 
smaller than those of the fifth. The last class contains all young ones still 
unfit for use. 

Each class is divided into three subdivisions, viz., large sized, widdle, 
young ones : the last class contains ten kinds. A certain quantity of food 
has been fixed for each class. 


A^in 43. 

THE FOOD ALLOWED TO THE ELEPHANTS. 

Formerly the classification of the elephants was never attended to : 
hence in feeding them a large quantity of the stores was wasted. But 
when His Majesty, soon after lifting the veiiP commenced to care for the 


^ The same phra^'O as on ]). 13, line 12. It refer-' tf> year when Ba^ram fell 
in disgrace, and Akbar assumed the reins of the j:o%*ommcnt. 



happiness of Lis subjects, this matter was properly inquired into, and wise 
regulations were issued for guidance. 1. Mast elephants. Large ones get 
dailv 2 mans 24 sers ; middle-sized, 2 m. 19 5. ; small ones, 2 m. 14 s. 
2. Sherglrs. Large ones, 2 9 5. : middle-sized ones, 2 m. 4 s. ; small 

ones, 1 7 n. 39 5 . 3. Sddas. Large ones, 1 m. 31s. ; middle-sized ones, 

1 m. 29 s. ; small ones, 1 m. 24 s. 4. Manjholas. Large ones, 1 m. 22 s. ; 
middle-sized ones, 1 m. '20 s. ; small ones. 1 }n. IS 5. 5. Karhas. Large 
ones, 1 //n 14 middle-sized ones. l)n. 9 5.; small ones, 1 wn 4 5. 
6. Phandurhiffas. Large ones, 1 w. ; middle-sized ones, 36 s.; small 
ones, 32 s. 7. Mokals. Large ones, 26 s. ; middle-sized ones, 24 s.; 
third class, 22 s. ; fourth class, 20 s. ; fifth class, 18 s. ; sixth class, 16 s. ; 
seventh class, 14 s. ; eighth class, 12 s. ; ninth class, 10 s. ; tenth class, 8 s. 

Female elephants have been divided into four classes, viz., large ones, 
middle-sized ones, small ones, mokals. The first two classes are divided 
into three ; the third, into four ; the fourth, into nine subdivisions. 

1. Large ones. Big, 1 m. 22 s. ; middling, 1 m. 18 s. ; small ones, 1 in. 14s. 

2. Middle-sized ones. Big, 1 in. 10 s. ; middling, 1 m. 6 s. ; small, 1 2 s. 

3. Small ones. Big, 37 s. ; middling, 32 s. ; small, 27 s. ; still smaller, 
22 s. 4. Mokals. First class, 22 s. ; second, 20 s. ; third, 18 s. ; fourth, 
16 s. ; fifth, 14 s. ; sixth, 12 s. ; seventh, 10 s. ; eighth, 8 s. ; ninth, 6 s. 


A^in 44. 

THE SERVANTS OF THE ELEPHANT STABLES. 

1. Mast elephants. There are five and a half ^ servants for each, 
viz., a Mahdirat, who sits on the neck of the animal and directs its move- 
ments. He must be acquainted with its good and bad properties, and 
thus contribute to its usefulness. He gets 200 dams per month ; but if 
the elephant be kkutahar, i.e.. wicked and addicted to pulling down the 
driver, he gets 220 d. Secondhj, a Bhoi^ who sits behind, upon the rump 
of the elephant, and assists in battle and in quickening the speed of the 
animal : but he often performs the duties of the 3Iahdfvat. His monthly 
pay is no d. Tlurdlg, the Meths, of whom there are three and one-haJf, 
or onlv three in case of small elephants. A meth fetches fodder, and assists 
in caparisoning the ele])hant. Mcths of all classes get on the march four 
dams daily, and at other times three and a half. 

2. For every Sherglr. there are five servants, viz., a Mahdivat, at 180 d. ; 
a Bhoi, at 103 d. ; and tliree Meths as before. 


^ i.c,, either eleven servants for two elephants, or the last was a boy. 
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3. For every Sdda, there are four and a half servants, viz., a Malta icat, 
at 160 d., a Bhol at 90 d. : and tvro and a lialf Metlis. 

4. For every Manjhola, there are four servants ; viz,, a Mahdivat, at 
140 d. ; a BJiol, at 80 d ; and two Meths. 

5. For every Karha, there are three and a half servants : viz., a 
Mahdtvat at 120 d. ; a Bhol, at 70 d. ; and one and a half Meths, 

6. For every Phandurlciya, there are two servants ; viz., a Mahdivnt, 
at 100 d ; and a Meth, 

7. For every Mokal, there are likewise two servants ; viz., a Mahdivat, 
at 50 d. ; and a Meth, 

Female Elephants, 1. Large ones have four servants, viz., a Mahdivnt, 
at 100 d. : a Bliol, at 60 d. ; two Meths, 2. Middle-sized ones have three 
and a half servants : viz., a Mahdn'at, at 80 d. : a Bhoi, at 50 d. : and one 
and a half Meths, 3. Small ones have two ; viz., a Mahdivat, at GO d. : 
and a Meth, 4. Mokals have likewise two; viz., a Mahdivat, at 60 d., 
and a Meth. 

The Fairjddr. 

His Majesty has appointed a superintendent over every troop of ten, 
twenty, and thirty elephants. Such a troop is called a halqa ; the super- 
intendent is called Fairjddr. His business is to look after the condition 
and the training of the elephants ; he teaches them to be bold, and to 
stand firm at the sight of fire and at the noise of artillery : and he is 
responsible for their behaviour in these respects. AVhen a Fairjddr is 
raised to the dignity of a Badi (a commander of one hundred) or higher, 
he has twenty-five elephants assigned to himself, the other Faujddrs, as 
BTisfis (commanders of twenty) and Bahhdslus (commanders of ten) being 
under his orders. The same order is followed from the Dahhdshls up to 
the Hazdrls (commanders of one thousand). The pay of officers above the 
Sadi is different. Some Faujddrs have been raised to the dignity of 
grandees of the court. A SndT marks two horses. A Bistl of the first grade 
has 30 rupees per mensem ; second grade, 25 R, ; third grade, 20 R. A 
Dahhdshl of the first grade has twenty R. : second grade. 16 /?. ; third 
grade, 12 R. Blstls and Dahbdskls mark one horse, and belong to the 
Akadls. Such Faujddrs as have thirty or twenty-five elephants assigned 
to themselves have to pay the wages of the Mahdivat and of one Bhol of 
that elephant, which they select for their own use ; but such as have 
twenty or ten only pay for a Mahdivat. 

The above arrangement regarding the servants was not thought 
sufficient by His Majesty, who has much experience in tliis matter. He 
therefore put several halqa s in charge of every grandee, and required him 
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to look after them. The fodder also is now supplied by the government. 
A trustworthy clerk has, besides, been appointed, who is in charge of the 
correspondence of this branch ; he looks after the receipts and expenditure 
and sees that the orders of His Majesty are carried out. He also parades 
the elephants in the order described below {A^ui 78). 

A^m 4o. 

THE HARXESS OF ELEPHAXTS. 

1. The Dharna is a large chain, made of iron, gold, or silver. It is 
made of sixty oval links, each weighing three sers \ but the chain differs in 
length and thickness according to the strength of the elephant. One end 
of the chain is fixed in the ground, or fastened to a pillar ; the other end is 
tied to the left hind leg of the elephant. Formerly, they fastened this 
chain to the forefoot ; but as this is injurious for the chest of the elephant 
His Majesty ordered to discontinue the usage. 

2. The Andu is a chain, with v^hich both forefeet are tied. As it 
annoys the elephant, His Majesty ordered it to be discontinued. 

3. The Beri is a chain for fastening both hind feet. 

4. The Baland is a fetter for the hind feet, an invention of His Majesty. 
It allows the elephant to walk, but prevents him from running. 

5. The Gaddh her'l resembles the Andu, and is an additional chain for 
the hindlegs of unruly and swift elephants. 

6. The Loh langar is a long chain, suitable for an elephant. One end is 
tied to the right fore foot, and the other end to a thick log, a yard in 
length. This the driver keeps near him, and drops it, when the elephant 
rims too swiftly, or gets so unruly as no longer to obey. The chain 
twists round his leg, and the log will annoy the animal to such extent that 
it necessarily stops. This useful invention, which has saved many lives, 
and protected huts and walls, is likewise due to His ^lajesty. 

7. The CharJchl is a piece of hollowed bamboo haK a yard and two 
tassujes long, and has a hole in the middle. It is covered with sinews and 
filled with gunpowder, an earthen partition dividing the powder into two 
halves. A fuzee wrapt in paper is put into each end. Fixed into the hole 
of the bamboo at right angles is a stick, which serves as a handle. Upon 
fire being put to both ends, it turns round and makes a frightful noise. 
When elephants fight with each other, or are otherwise unruly, a bold man 
on foot takes the burning bamboo into his hand, and holds it before the 
animals, when they will get quiet. Formerly, in order to separate two 
elephants that were fighting, they used to light a fire ; but people had 



inucli trou})le, as it seldom liad the desired effect. His Majesty invented 
the present method, wliich was liailed by all. 

8. Andliijfdfi, i.e.. darkness, a name which His Majesty changed into 
Uji/rdl, i.e., light, is a piece of canvas above one and a half yards square. 
It is made of brocade, velvet, etc., and tied with two ends to the Kildiva 
{vide next). When tlie elejdiant is unruly, it is let fall, so tliat he cannot 
see. This has been the saving of many. As it often gives way, es{>ecially 
when the elejdiant is very wild, His Majesty had three heavy bells attached 
to the ends of the canvas, to keep it better down. This comj dieted the 
arrangement. 

9. The Kild}va ^ consists of a few twisted ropes, about one and a half 
yards long. They are laid at the side of each other, without, however, 
being interwoven among themselves, the wliole being about eight fingeis 
broad. A ring i^ drawn tliroiigh b<dh ends of tlie ro])es. and fastened where 
the throat of the elephant is : tlic elephant driver rests liis feet in it, and 
thus sits firmly. Soinetimes it is made of sdk or leather. Others fix small 
pointed iron-spikes to the hiliiiva, which will prevent an unruly ele])hant 
from throwing down the driver by shaking its head. 

10. The DuWil is a rope, five yards long, as thick as a staff. This 
they tie over the kaldn'a to strengthen it. 

11. The Kancir is a small pointed spike, half a yard long. This they 
likewise attach to the hnldwa, and j)rick the elephant's ears with it in 
order to make the animal wild or to urge it on. 

12. The Dor is a thick rope passing from the tail to the throat. ^Vhen 
properly tied it is an ornament. They also catch hold of it, when the 
elephant makes an awkward movement. They also attach many other 
trappings to it, 

13. The Gndela is a cushion put on the back of the elephant below 
the didthl. It prevents galling, and is a source of comfort. 

II. The Gudautl is a chain of brass. They attach it near tlie tail, 
which it prevents from getting injured by the didthl. It is also 
ornamental. 

15, The Pichivd is a belt made of ropes and is fastened over the 
buttocks of the elepliant. It is a support for the Bhol, and of much use to 
him in firing. 

IG. The Chaurdsl consists of a number of bells attached to a i»iece of 


^ This shouhl he Kalnnri, Al>ri ’I-Fa?.! spoils the word ^rronp ; i ide my text 
p. 136, 1. l«j. It looks as if Abu ’bFazI had mistaken this Persian word for a tf^rm ; 

else, why should he have any spellina: at all. In Vullers’ Persian Dictionary, n, p. 
read for that, and ba tan\d for his emendation (?) tabyin. 
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broadcloth, which is tied on before and behind with a string passed tlirough 
it. It looks ornamental and grand. 

17. Pifkachh is the name of two chains fastened over the elej)hant*s- 
sides. Attached to them, a bell hangs below the belly. It is of great 
beauty and grandeur. 

18. Large chains. They attach six on both sides, and three to the 
hihliva, the latter being added by His i\Iojesty. 

19. Quids (the tail of the Thibetan Yak). There are about sixty, more 
or less, attached to the tusk, the forehead, the throat, and the neck. They 
are either white, or black, or pied, and look very ornamental. 

20. The Tayijd consists of five iron plates, each a span long, and four 
fingers broad, fastened to each other by rings. On both sides of the Tafjyd 
there are two chains, each a yard long, one of which passes from above the 
ear, and the other from below it to the kaldiva, to which both are attached. 
Between them there is another chain, w'hich is passed over the head and 
tied to the kaldiva ; and below, crossways, there are four iron spikes 
ending in a curve, and adorned with knobs. The Quids are attached here. 
At their lower end there are three other chains similarly arranged. Besides, 
four other chains are attached to the knob ; two of them, like the first, 
end in a knob, whilst the remaining two are tied to the tusks. To this 
knob again three chains are attached, two of ’which are tied round about 
the trunk, the middle one hanging down. Quids and daggers are attached 
to the former knobs, but the latter lies over the forehead. AH this is 
partly for ornament, partly to frighten other animals. 

21. The Pdkhar is like an armour, and is made of steel ; there are 
separate pieces for the head and the trunk. 

22. The Gaj-jhawp is a covering put as an ornament above the pdkhar. 
It looks grand. It is made of three folds of canvas, put together and sewn, 
broad ribbons being attached to the outside. 

23. The Meyh dajnhar is an awning to shade the elephant driver, an 
invention by His Majesty. It also looks ornamental. 

24. The Ranpiyal is a fillet for the forehead made of brocade or 
similar stuffs, from the hem of which nice ribbons and quids hang down. 

2o. The GateU consists of four links joined together, with three above 
them, and two others over the latter. It is attached to the feet of the 
elephant. Its sound is very effective. 

2b. The Pay ranjan consists of several bells similarly arranged. 

27. The Ankus is a small crook. His Majesty calls it Gajbdga} It 
is used for guiding the elephant and stopping him. 

^ i.e., an pliant -rein. His Majesty had reason to change the name ” which 

Bounds offensive to a Persian ear,” Rashidi. Hence the Persians pronounce it anguzh. 
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28. The Gad is a spear which has two prongs instead of an iron point. 
The BJiol makes use of it, wlieii the elephant is refractory. 

29. The Bangn is a collection of rings made of iron or bra^s. The rings 
are put on the tusks, and serve to strengthen as well as to ornament them. 

30. The Jagnicaf rovsembles the Gad (Xo. 28). and is a cubit long. The 
Bhol uses it, to rpiicken the speed of the elephant. 

31. The Jhandd. or flag, is hung round with Qntds, like a taglid It is 
fixed to the side of the elephant. 

But it is impossible to describe all the ornamental trappings of 
elephants. 

For each Mast and Sherglr and Sdda. seven pieces of cotton cloth are 
annually allowed, each at a price of Si- dams. Also, four coarse woollen 
pieces, called in Hindi kambaJ, at 10 t/. each, and eiglit ox hides, each at 8 (7. 
For 3IanjhoIa and Karlia elephants, four of the first ; three of the second ; 
and seven of the third, are allowed. For Phandurkiffas and Mokals, and 
female elephants, three of the first ; two of the second ; four of the third. 
The saddlecloth is made of cloth, lining, and stuff for edging it round 
about ; for sewing, half a ser of cotton thread is allowed. For every 
man of grain, the halqa-dar is allowed ten sers of iron for chains, etc., at 
2 d. per ser : and for every hide, one ser of sesame oil, at 60 d. per man. 
Also 5 s. coarse cotton thread for the kaldiva of the elephant on which the 
Faivjddr rides, at 8 d. per ser ; but for other elephants, the men have to 
make one of leather, etc., at their own expense. 

A sum of twelve dams is annually subtracted from the servants ; but 
they get the worn out articles. 

/Pin 46. 

THE ELEPHANTS FOR HIS MAJESTY'S USE (KHA>^A). 

There are one hundred and one elephants selected for the use of 
His Majesty. Their allowance of food is the same in quantity as that of 
the other elephants, but differs in quality. Most of them also get 5 s. of 
sugar, 4 s. of ghl, and half a yuan of rice mixed with chillies, cloves, etc. ; 
and some have one and a half man ^ of milk in addition to their grain. In 
As the sugar-cane season, each elephant gets daily, for two months, 300 sugar 

^ canes, more or less. His Majesty takes the place of the Mahnwat. 

j j Each elephant requires three hhols in the rutting season, and two, when 

cool. Their monthly wages vary from 120 to 400 d., and are fixed by His 

1 Tonh is the same as toq. Vide A *"111 19, p. 52. 

2 Liquids are sold in India by the weight. 
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Majesty himself. For each ele{)hant there are four Meths. In the Halqas, 
female elephants are but rarely told off to accompany big male ones ; but 
for each khasa elephant there are three, and sometimes even more, 
appointed. First class big female elephants have two and one-half metks ; 
second class do., two ; third class do., one and one-half ; for the other 
classes as in the Halqas. 

As each Ilalqa is in charge of one of the grandees, so is every Jiham 
elephant put in charge of one of them. Likewise, for every ten khasa 
elephants, a professional man is a|)pointed. who is called DahdAcJdr. They 
draw, twelve, ten, and eight rupees per nicnsem. Besides, an active and 
honest superintendent is appointed for every ten elephants. He is called 
Naqlb (watcher) and has to submit a daily report, when elephants eat 
little, or get a shortened allowance, or in cases of sickness, or Avhen any- 
thing unusual happens. He marks a horse, and holds the rank of an 
Ahadi. His Majesty also weekly dispatches some of the servants near him, 
in the proportion of one for every ten elephants, who inspect them and 
send in a report. 


A^in 47. 

THE MAXXER OF RIDING ^HaSH-ELEPHANTS. 

His Majesty, the royal rider of the plain of auspiciousness, mounts on 
every kind of elephant, from the first to the last class, making them, 
notwithstanding their almost supernatural strength, obedient to his 
command. His Majesty will put his foot on the tusks, and mount them, 
even when they are in the rutting season, and astonishes experienced 
people,^ 

They also put comfortable turrets on the backs of swift -paced 
elephants, which serve as a travelling sleeping apartment. An elephant 
so caparisoned is always ready at the palace. 

Whenever His Majesty mounts an eleiihant. a month’s wages are given 
as a donation to the hhols. And when he has ridden ten ele])Iia nt>, the 
following donations are bestowed, viz., the near servant who has weekly 
to report on the elephants, recei\'t^s a present : the former, lOO E. : the 
Dahdl, 31 R. ; the Xaqlh, lo R. : the J/a.s7o7/( writer), 71 R. Besides, the 
regal rewards given to them at turn's when they dis])lay a particular zeal 
or attentiveness, go ])eyond the rea(*h speech. 

Each ele])hant h.a- hi^ matcli a])pointed for fighting : some are always 

^ Jahangir, in Lh Mt-nioir'. =;e\oral examples of Akbar's daring in this res])ect ; 

V(de Tuzuk. p. ](). 
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ready at the ]>cihice. and engage when the order is given. When a fight is 
over, if tlie eondnitants were khnsa elo[>hants. the receive 230 d<l)HS 

as a present ; hut if otiier ele})hauts, tlie hhols get 200 d. 

Tile DdMJdar of khdsfi elejdiant.s receivt's one ddhf for every rupee 
paid as wages to tlie hhols and norths ; the Mushnfls entith‘d to I d., and 
the Xdf/lh to | d. In the case of hihja elephants, tlie Siullinlf^ the 
Dalihdshl, and the Blstl, are entitled to 1 d. for every ruj)ee ; and the 
Miislin'f and the Xoqlb receive the allowance given for kJidsa elephants. 

A'-ln 48. 

OX FIXES. 

In order to ]n‘eveut ]a;^in(^''S and to ensure' attentiveness. His Majesty, 
as for all other dcf^artments, has fixed a li''t of tines. On tlie death of a 
male or a female hJolxa ele[)haiit the Bfiol.^ are fined three months' wages. 
If any ])art of the harness is lost, the Bhols and Meths are fined two- 
thirds of the value of the article : but in the case of a saddle(doth, the full 
price. When a female elephant dies from starvation, or through want t)f 
care, the Bhols have to pay the cost price of the animal. 

If a driver mixes drugs with the food of an elephant to make the 
animal hot, and it dies in consequence thereof, he is liable to capital 
})anisliment, or to have a hand cut off, or to be sold as a slave. If it was 
a I'hdsa elephant, the Bhols lose three months' })ay and are further 
suspended for one year. 

Two ex])erienced men are monthly dispatched to impure into the 
fatness or leanness of tlm hhdso elephants. If elephants are found i)y them 
out of flesh to the extent of a quarter, according to the scale fixed by 
the Pdgoshf Regulation ( vide A^m 83). the grandees in charge are fined, and 
the hhols are likewdse liable to lose a month's wages. In the case of 
hahia elephants, Aharlis are told off to examine them, and submit a 
report to Hi.s Majesty. If an elephant dies, the Mnhdo'nt ami the Bhol 
are fined three months' wages. If part of an elejjhant's tusk is broken, 
and the injury reaches as far as the kail —this is a ]>lace at the root of the 
tusks, which on being injured is apt to fester, wdien the tusks get hollow 
and become useless — a fine amounting to one-eighth of the price of the 
elephant is exacted, the ddrofjha paying two-thirds, and the Fnojddr one- 
third. Should the injury not reach as far as the kail, the fine is only one- 
half of the former, but the proportions are the same. But, at present, 
a fine of one per cent ha^ become usual ; in the case ni k hdsg elepliaiiTs, 
how’ever. such punishment is inflicted as His Majesty may plea.sc to direct. 
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J^Jn 49 . 

THE IMPERIAL HORSE STABLES. 

Hls Majesty is very fond of horses, because he believes them to be of 
great importance in the three branches of the government, and for 
expeditions of ('onquest, and because he sees i]i them a means of avoiding 
much inconvenience. 

Merchants bring to court good In -uses from ‘^Iraq-i ^Arab and ^Iraq-i 
‘’Ajam, from Turkey. Turkestan. Badakhshaii, Shirwan, Qir^iz, Thibet, 
Kashmir, and other countries. Droves after droves arrive from Turan and 
Iran, and there are nowadays twelve thousand in the stables of His 
iMajesty. And in like manner, as they are continually coming in, so 
there are others daily going out as presents, or for other purposes. 

Skilful, experienced men have paid much attention to the breeding of 
this sensible animal, many of whose habits resemble those of man ; and 
after a short time Hindustan ranked higher in this respect than Arabia, 
whilst many Indian horses cannot be distinguished from Arabs or from 
the ^Irdql breed. There are fine horses bred in every part of the country ; 
but those of Cachh excel, being equal to Arabs. It is said that a long time 
ago an Arab ship was wrecked and driven to the shore of Cachh ; and 
that it had seven choice horses, from which, according to the general 
belief, the breed of that country originated. In the Panjab, horses are 
bred resembling ^Iraqis, especially between the Indus and the Bahat 
fJhelum) ; they go by the name of Sanujl ; ^ so also in the district of 
Pati Hay bat pur, 2 Bajwaral, Tihara, in the ^^ubaof Agra, Mewat, and in 
the Suba of Ajmir, where the horses have the name of pachicarifja. 
In the northern mountainous district of Hindustan, a kind of small but 
strong horse is bred, which are called fp~d ; and in the confine of Bengal, 
near Kuch [-Bahar]. another kind of horses occurs, which rank between 
the (jid and Turkish horses, and are called tdnghan,^ Ihey are strong and 
powerfid. 

His Majesty, from the light of his insight and wisdom, makes himself 
acquainted with the minutest details, and with the classification and the 
condition of every kind of article : he looks to the requirements of the 
times, and designs pro}>er regulations. Hence he also pays much attention 
to everything that is connected with this animal, which is of so great an 
importance for the government and an almost supernatural means 
for the attainment of pers(uial greatness. 

^ Several si;ood MSS. read Sat Fiji, 

2 Haibatpur. I.at. 29' 5J', Long. 7b' 2' ; Tihara, Lat. 30" 57', Long. 75' 2.5'. 

Taghan. — P.J 
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First, he has set apart a i^Jace for Jiorso-doalers. wiiere they may, 
without (kday. fin<] eonvenient ([uarfers, nud he s<‘eiire from the hardships 
of tlie seasons. By tliis arrauyejiamt, the animals will not suh’er^ from 
that hardness aaid avarieioiisness so (jften (;hsi.*r\a*d in deahu's of the present 
time : nor will tliey ]/ass from the liands of welhinleritnaied merchants 
into those of others. But dealers wJio are known* for their nj»riyhtness 
and humanity ]nay keep tJnhr liorses where tlnw j4ea.se. and hrin.i^ tlnun 
at an apf)ointed tijue. Sero^idlf/. he a])}a)inted a (‘ireums]>eet man to the 
office of an Ahtln-i KdririJ/fsard, \vh<f frotn liis superi(W knowledge and 
ex[)erienee keeps the d{‘alers from tlie ],ath of disolaaliein^e and ties the 
mischievous tongues f>f such as are wi(‘kt*d and evasi^an Thirdtjf, he has 
aj)pointed a clever \vriivi\ who k(n'p> a roll of liorses that arrive and liave 
been mustered, and who sees tliat the (.-rders of His Majesty do Jiot fall 
into abeyance. Fonrtlflf/, he Ijas ap[)ointta.l trustwortljy men ac(juainted 
with tlie ]>ricevS of Iiorsc's to exajuine the animals, and to fix tlunr ]>rices, 
izi the order in which they are imported. His Majesty, frcun his goodness, 
generally gives half as much again above the jzrice fixed by tliem, and 
does not keep them waiting for their money. ^ 


A^in 50. 

THE RANKS OF THE HORSES. 

There are two classes of horses : 1. Khdsa : 2. Those that are not 
khdsa. The kJfdsa horses are the following— six stables, each containing 
forty choice horses of Arabia and Persia ; the stables of tlie [)ri rices ; the 
stables of Turkish courier horses : the stai>les (d horses bred in the Imperial 
studs. They have each a name, but do not exceed the number thirtv. 
His Majestv rides uT)on horses of the six stables. 

The second chiss horses are of three kinds, viz., si -as pi, hist -as pi, doh- 
n^pl, i.e,, belonging to the stables of thirty, twenty, and ten. A horse 

^ Akbar al^hornnl ( ruelty touanis dome'-ti* aiiimaN. Tow.irrK tlio vnd of hi« life, as 
shall be nuMitioned fn'bnv. ho even LMve nj) faint mil*' and animal Hudits. 

- Abd 'l-Fa/J mention'^ thi^ \ «*rv oftm in the .\^Tn. Font ra< tors trenerally received 
(•hei(ues on a ]o( ,ii tn^a-^urv ; but the\ mi^^bt bo •^ent frcnn there to another Io<’al treasury, 
n ile.>^ thev Iirda-d the coIUm tor. or mad*' o\a r rheir < hequo-. for a ron-'iulemtiov, to >rahri- 
jans M>auker>). It wa- the sime in lh‘i-ia. Th<o lerk^. who>e habit it is t«) aniKiy peoplo, 
oave him (\\'a7ir Mirza Sfdih, bn»ther t>f the ^n at Per»ian historian Sflmn^Iar /Iff/) in 
payment ot hi''«elaim- a lot <tf treri'-for r''(ripr-. and left hnn in the If-inds of the coMe*-tors 
( wf/z/o/'f'*//), who. like the clerk-, abaay- pietond to be in a hurry: and althouv'b .Vrirzil 
P'llnm, a relation of hi-, tried t** ' om<* lo an under-tandintr uitli them, in order t** help 
^lir/a Sabh out of hi- wret* bed plight, the\ ruin'‘d liini. in a -hort turn', to -lu li an extent 
that tiiey had to provide in lieu a <lidy subsi^fence aliowan* »*. Hr died of a br<»ken 
heart,*' T'lhir Xofrahddi' TfvJ.mt. 



wliose value comes up to ten muliurs, is kept in a DaJt->nuJirl stable ; those 
worth from eleven to twenty muliurs, in a Blst-muJin stable, and so on. 

Grandees and other JLins/thdars. and Senior Ahtdls are in charge of 
the stables. Hay and crushed grain are found by the government for all 
horses, except the liorse which the Yatdqddr (guard) of every stable is 
allowed to ride, and which he maintain-^ in grain ^ and grass at liis own 
expense. 


51 . 

THE FODDER ALLOWED IX THE IMPERIAL STABLES. 

A Ichnm horse was formerly allowed eight sers fodder per diem, when 
the ser weighed twenty-eight ddins, Xow that the ser is fixed at thirty 
dams a Ihdsa horse gets seven and a half sers. In winter, they give boiled 
peas or vetch ; in summer, grain. ^ The daily allowance includes two sers 
of flour and one and a half sers of sugar. In winter, before the horse gets 
fresh grass, they give it half a ser oi ghi. Two dams are daily allowed for 
hay ; but hay is not given, when fresh grass ^ is available. About three 
hlghcis of land will yield sufficient fodder for a horse. When, instead of 
sugar, the horses get molasses, ^ they stop the ghl : and when the season 
of fresh grass comes, they give no grain for the first three days, but allow 
afterwards six sers of grain and two sers of molasses per diem A In other 
^Irdqi and Turki stables, they give seven and a half sers of grain. During 
the cool six months of the year, they give the grain ^ boiled, an allowance 
of one dam being given for boiling one man of it. The horses also get once a 
week a cpiarter ser of salt. When ghl and fresh gra^s ~ are given, each horse, 
provided its price be above thirty-one muliurs, gets also one ser of sugar : 
wliiLt such as are worth from twenty-one to thirty rnuhurs, only get half 
a ser. Houses of less value get no sugar at all. Before green grass ^ is 
given, horses of a value from twenty-one to upwards of one hundred rnuhurs, 
get one man and ten sers of ghl ; such as are worth from eleven to twenty 
muliurs thirty sers : but horses up to ten rnuhurs get neither gJCu brown 
sugar, nor green oats.- Salt is given at the daihj rate one-fiftieth of a dam, 
though it is mostly given in a lump. ^ Iraqi and T vrkl horses which belong 
to the court are daily allowed two d. for grass : but such of them as are 
in the ('ountry only one and a linlf. In winter, eacli horse gets a hlghn of 

p Moth, a hard, blue erairi usmI, whet \^eil boiled, U>v fattening horses. 

Dae.i ••u^rain ” eoilotjuMlly aniontz^t horse-dealers, etc., means irram. '--P.j 

[- Kh'ind is j^reen uheat or barley (not oats) before the ear is well formed : it is cut 
and u>cd as fodder. — P. | 

Qand~i slynk is probably y??/-.— P.] 
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fresh oats,^ the ])riee of wliieh. at court, is 210 d.. and in tfie country 200 d. 
At the time of fre>]i oats.^ eacli hor>e ^a*ts two /ycocs* of luolasses,- the same 
(juantity beijic subtracted from the allowance of ^^rain.^ 

Experienced otticers, attached to the Imjjeriai olbci's. calculate the 
amount rof|uired. and make out an estimate, whudi in due course ir^ ])aid. 
When a horse is sick, every necessary ex])cnse is ]>aid on the certificate 
of the liorsG doctor. 

Every stallion to a stud of mares rec'eives tlie allowance of a khflsa 
horse. The gTd liorses ^^et live and a lialf srrs of ^^rainA tlie usual <]uaiitity 
of salt, and grass at the rate of one and a half d. per diem, if at court,' 
and at the rate of 1 d., when in tlie country : but they do not get ghl, 
molasses, or green oats.^ Q/snays [i.e., female hordes] get, at court, four 
and a half of grain, the usual allowance of salt, and one d. for grass ; 
and in the country, the same, with tlie exce[)tion of the grass, for which 
only three fourths of a ddhi are allowed. Stud mares get two and three- 
fourths sers of grain, ^ ])ut the allowance for grass, salt, and fuel, is not 
fixed. 

A foal sucks its dam for three months ; after which, for nine months, 
it is allowed the milk of two cows : then, for six months, two and three- 
fourths sers of grain ^ per diem ; after which period, the allowance is every 
six months increased by a ser^ till it completes the third year, when its 
food is determined by the above regulations. 


^*"0^ 52. 

OX HARNESS, ETC. 

It would be difficult and tedious to describe the various ornaments, 
jewels, and trappings, used for the L'hiJsd horses on whicli His 3Iajesty 
rides. 

For the wliole outfit of a I'hnxd horse, the allowance is 277i d. per 
amunn ; vix., an artnl', or horse quilt, of wadded cliintz, 47 d. ; a grdposh 
(a (‘()\'ering for the mane), 32 d. ; a woollen towel, 2 these three articles 
are renewed every six months ; in lieu of the old artak\ half the cost price 
is deducted, and one-sixth for the old gdlposh ; a saddle-cloth, the outside 
of which is woven of hair, the lining being felt, 42 d. : halters for the 

Khnvhl t.'^ 'jreen wheat or barley (not oat'?) 1 eft<re tho ear is well formed ; it is eut 
and used as fo>iiler, - P._ 

^ Qand'i Ay>lh is pn*bably yy>\ — P.] 

3 Dina colloquialiy means, as here. j^am,~P.j 
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nuMta'^ (headstall) and the hind feet,^ 40 d. ; a 'pusM-tamj (girth), 8 c?. ; 
a niagas~ran (a horse tail to drive away flies), 3 d. ; a mMta and qayza'^ 
(the bit), 14 c?. ; a curry-comb, lld.\ a grain bag, 6 c?. ; a basket, in 
which the horse gets its grain, P d. These articles are given ann ualhj, and 
fifteen dams, tenjetals, subtracted in lieu of the old ones. 

In the other stables, the allowance for horses whose value is not less 
than twenty-one muhurs, is 196j-^. fer annum, the rate of the articles 
being the same. Twenty-five and a half dams are subtracted in lieu of 
the old articles. 

* In stables of horses worth twenty to eleven muhurs, the annual 
allowance is 1554 c?. : viz., for the artah, 39J c?, ; the ydlposh, 21 \d. ; 
a coarse saddle cloth, 30 d. ; the girth, 6 d. ; the and qayza, 10 d. ; 

and the nuJchta ropes and feet-ropes, 32 c?. ; the magas-rdn, 2 c?. ; a towel, 
Tg- d. ; a curry-comb, 1 j c?. ; a basket. 1 c?. ; a grain bag, 4-1 d. Tw’enty 
dams are subtracted for the old articles. 

For horses worth up to ten muhurs, and qisrdqs, and gut, the allowance 
is 117Jc?. ; ^ viz., an artalv, 37 c?. : a gdlposJt, 244 c?. ; a jul, 24 c?. : a 
nukhta hand and a pdg-hand , 8 d. ; a nul^ta and qagza, 8 c?.; a pusht- 
tang, 5 c?. ; a magas-rdn and a towel, *each 14 c?. ; a curry-comb, Ij d, ; 
a basket, 1 d. : a grain bag, 44 d. The amount subtracted is the same as 
before, 

1. The KardJi ® is an iron vessel for boiling grain sufficient for ten 
horses. The j>rice of a kardh is at the rate of one hundred and forty dams 
per man of iron ; but this includes the wages of the maker. 2. The 
Missln Safi, or brass bucket, out of which horses drink. There is one for 
every ten khdsa horses. The price of making one is 140 c?. For other 
horses, as in the stables of thirty, etc., there is only one. 3, The Kamand, 
attached to iron pegs, is for fastening the horses. In stables of 
forty, there are three ; in stables of thirty, two ; in others, one. The 
weight of a halter is half a man ; its cost price is 140 c?., and 16 c?. the 

Xu^ta for nukta.—V.] 

^ In con<efiuenre of the rlimate. horses are kept, in the East, much more outside than 
in the stables. W'hen being cleaned or fed, each of the hindlegs is fastened by means of 
a rope to a pe-r in the erround. In the case of wicked hor.'^es, a rope is attached to each side 
of the head-stall, and fastened, like tent ropes, to pees in the eround. Native grooms, 
in feeding hor.ses, eeneraliy s-^uat on the ground, pushing the grain in the basket towards 
the mouth of the horse. The worfl which, like hundreds of other words, is not 

given in our dictionaries, is eeneraliy pronounced nuqta. JSimilarly. qa'izah is pronounced 
qUizak ; vide Journal As. Soc. Ueneal for I, p. 3t> b.c. 

In moilorn Urdu qnzn.i is a snaffle. — P.j 
* The items added only eive ] d. 

Altoefthcr 196] d.. and SI d. on account of the first three articles renewed after six 
mof'fhs. The dedut tton in lieu < f old articles refers of course, to the wages of the grooms, 
y* Karivd or karuA. H. ? — P.j 
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Trages of the rope maker. 4. The Ahanl)^ of which 

there are two for every halter. Each peg weighs five sers, and costs 15 d. 
5. The TabartuJdLf^idq. or hammer, weighs five sers, and is used for fixing 
the iron pegs. There is one in every stable. 

All broken and old utensils of brass and iron, in the hhasa stables, if 
repairable, are repaired at the expense of the Daro^as ; and when they 
are past mending, their present value is deducted, and the difference paid 
in cash. In other stables, a deduction of one-half of their value is made 
every third year. 

6. Nd^L or horseshoes, are renewed twice a year. Formerly eight dams 
were given for a whole set, but now ten. 7. Kundldii. One is allowed for 
ten horses.^ The price of it is 80| R. 

A^Jn 53. 

THE OFFICERS AND SERVANTS ATTACHED TO THE 
IMPERIAL STABLES. 

1. The Athetjl is in charge of all horses belonging to the government. 
He directs all officers charged with the management of the horses. This 
office is one of the highest of the State, and is only held by grandees of high 
rank : at present it is filled by the IxUdn Kkdndn^ (Commander-in-Chief). 
2. The Ddro(jha. There is one appointed for each stable. This post may 
be held bv officers of the rank of commanders of five thousand down to 
Senior Ahadis. 3. The Mnshrif, or accountant. He keeps the roll of the 
horses, manages all payments and fines, sees that His Majesty’s orders are 
carried out, and prepares the estimate of tlie stores required for this 
department. He is chosen from among the grandees. 4. The Dlda-war, or 
inspector. His duty is occasionally to inspect the horses before they 
are mustered bv His Majesty ; he also determines the rank and the 
condition of the horses. His reports are taken down by the Mushrif. 
This office may be held by the iMansabdars or Ahadis. 5. The Akhtachls 
look after the harness, and have the horses saddled. Most of them get 
their pay on the list of the Ahadis. 6. The Chdhuksuicdr rides the horses, 
and compares their speed with the road, which is likewise taken down by 
the Mushrif. He receives the pay of an AhadL 7. The TIddd. This 
name is given to a class of Rajputs, who teach horses the elementary 

1 Thii! appear.^ to be the .same as the Hind, which our meagre dictionaries 
desiTibe a kii^d of tent 

^ (Jr Mtrz'i lOiin i.e., (JAbdi'-r-Rahim, son of Bayriim Khan : vide List of 

Orandees, 2nd book, Xo. 29. 
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steps. Some of them get their pay on the list of the Ahadls. 8. The 
Mlrdahi is an experienced groom })laced over ten servants. He crets the 
pay of an Ahadi ; but in other stables, he only gets 170 d, ; in the 

country-bred stables, IGO rf. : in the other si-nspl stables. 140 d. ; in 
the hlst-aspl stable^, lOO d. ; and in the dalt-dspl stables. 30 d. Be.^ides he 
has to look after two horses. 0. The or horse-doctor, gets the j>ay 

of an Ahadi. 10. The Xaolh. or Avatcher. Some actiA’e. intelligent men 
are retained for siiperA'ision. They re]>ort the condition of each stable 
to the Dnrofjlias and the Mf(shrif, and it is their duty to haA^e the cattle 
in readiness. The two head XafplM' are Afjddls. and they have thirty 
}>eople under them. A\dio receive from 100 to 120(/. 11. The Sajs, or 

groom. There is one groom for every two horses. In the chihil-aspl 
stables, each groom gets 170 c?. ; in the stables of thvO eldest prince, 138 d. ; 
in the stables of the other princes, and in the courier horse stables, 136 d, : 
in the country bred stables, 126 f/. : in the other si-af^pl stables, 106 ; 

in the hl^t-aspl stables, 1 03 d, ] and in the dah-nspl stables, 100 (/. 12. The 

J ilnivddr ( vide A*’m 60) and the Fa^jlc (a runner). Their monthly pay A^aries 
from 1,200 to 120 cf., according to their speed and manner of serAUce, 
Some of them AA'ill run from fifty to one hundred kroh (kos) a day. 1 3. The 
Xa^lhmuL or farrier. Some of them are Altadis, some foot soldiers. They 
receiA^e 160 cf. 14. The Zliiddr, or saddle holder, has the same rank and 
pay as the preceding. In the khcisa stable of forty horses, one saddle is 
alloAAed for ev'ery tAA^o horses, in the following manner : for the first and 
twenty-first ; for the second and twenty-second, and so on. If the first 
horse is sent out of the stable, the saddle remains at its place, and Avhat 
AAMs the second horse becomes first, and the second saddle falls to the 
third horse, and so on to the end. If a horse out of the middle leaA'es, its 
saddle is giA^m to the preceding horse. 15. The Abkash. or water-carrier. 
Three are allowed in the stables of forty : Iaa'O in stables of thirty, and 
only one in other stables. The monthly pay is 100 d. 16. The Farrdsh 
(AAdio dusts the furniture). There is one in eA^ery lAdsa stable. His pay 
is 130 d. 17. A Si pandsoz ^ is only alloAA'ed in the stables of fortA' horses : 


* The seeds of fripand (in Hind. S((h^o, a kind of mustard seed) are put on a heated 
plate of iron. Their snu^ke is an effcetual preventive ajrainst the evil eye (tiazor-i bad, 
rha^hm ra-^idan), which is even fianf^ercuis for Akhar's choice horses. The seerls burn away 
slowly, and emit a cracklir.fi sound. The man who burns them is called Sipandftuz. Vide 
the poetical extracts of tlie 2n<l book, iinrler Instead of Sipaud, <rrooms some- 

times keep a monkey over the entrance of the .-stable. The lutlocncc of the evil eye passes 
from the horses to the ugly monkey. 

Another remedy consists iri naibng old horsodioes to the crates of the stables. Hundreds 
of such shoes may still be seen on the cates m Fathpur .SIkrI, 

[Sipand P., or harmal A., is wild rue not mustard. — P.] 
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his pay is 100 c/. 18. Tlie I^nkruh. or swoeper. 8\vee})ers are called in 

Hindustan Hahlll^nr ; ^ His Majesty broii^lit tliis name en vofjne. In 
stables of forty, there are two : in those of thirty and twenty, one. Tlieir 
monthly pay is Go d. 

During a march, if tlie ddrrxjJias are in r^a-eipt of a fixed allowance for 
coolies, they entertain some 2>eople to lead the horses, in tlie stables of 
thirty horses, fifteen are allowed. And in the same proportion does the 
government appoint coolies, when a dflroijhd has not re(*eived the extra 
allowance. Each cooly g<‘ts two per die^L 


A^ln bl. 

THE JElrdHE. 

His iMajesty, from the regard whirdi he ]>ays to dilTerence in rank, 
believes many fit for cavalry service, though he would not trust them with 
the keeping of a horse. For these he has told t»if separate stables, with 
particular Ddroghas and Mushriff^, When their services are required, 
they are furnished with a horse on a written order of the Bitikchl (writer) ; 
but they have not to trouble themselves about the keeping of the horse. 
A man so mounted is called a Bdrglrsmvdr, 


A^ln 55 . 

REGULATIONS FOR BRANDING HORSES. 

In order to prevent fraudulent exchanges, and to remove the stamp of 
doubtful ownership, horses were for some time marked with the word^JA? 
{nazr, sight), sometimes with the word c J {ddrjh, mark), and sometimes 
with the numeral v ( seven). ^ Every horse tliat was received by govern- 
ment had the mark burnt on the right cheek : and tho^e that were 
returned, on the left side. Sometimes, in the (*ase of ^Irdql and M 

^ Akbar was very foiul of rlianirinti which he tlioii^ht f*ffensive, or of >rivin '4 

new narne-i to thin^Z^ which he liked ; cd/t p. 4b, 1. 2<S ; p. .V). ]. 18 ; p. <).">. 1. lb ; p. hO, 
]. 22 ; fikso Forbes' Ihctionary under ratxjtarn. Ilnlnlldiiir, i.c., one who eat^ that whi'h 
the ceremonial law allows!, is a enphomi^m for hnrumUi^ir, one who cats forbidiicn thin^rs, 
as porl;, etc. The word hrilalidiur i--. ntill in u>e arnontr educated Muhammadans ; but it 
is doubtful whether it wa.*, Akbar's invention. The word in common u^e b^r a sweeper is 
mibtnr, a prince, which like tlie proud title of HjdJfn, nowaday'? applied to <.ook>, tailor'', 
etc., is an example of the irony of fate. 

“ Vide A^’insT and 8 of the second bi'ok. The brandimz of horses was revived in a. n..9Sl. 
A.o. 1.37.3. w'hen Shahbaz had be^n appointed Mir BaJdiMii. He followed the reL'ulatioiis 
of Ald®’-ud-Drn Khiljl and 8her Shah : r\d( Hadaoni, pp. 173. 19(». 

3 Mujannn^^, i.e.. put nearly equal (toan/r^h/^ horse) ; < uU 2nd book. A^’in 2. [I think 
mujannafi means half-bred. — P. j 
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liorses, they branded the price in numerals on the right cheek ; and in 
the case of Tiirkl and Arab horses, on the left. Nowadays the horses 
of every stable are distinguished by their price in numerals. Thus, a horse 
of ten muhurs is marked with the numeral ten ; those of twenty muhurs 
have a twenty, and so on. When horses, at the time oi the musters, are 
put into a higher or a lower grade, the old brand is removed. 

A^7/i 56. 

REC4ULATIOXS FOR KEEPING UP THE FULL COMPLEMENT 

OF HORSES. 

Formerly, whenever there had been taken away either ten horses from 
the stables of forty, or from the stud- bred horses, or five from the courier 
horses, thev were replaced in the following manner. The deficiency in 
the stables of forty was made up from horses chosen from the stables of 
the princes ; the stud-bred horses were replaced by other stud-bred ones, 
and the courier horses from other stables. Again, if there were wanting 
fifteen horses in the stables of the eldest prince (Salim), thev were replaced 
by good horses of his brothers ; and if twenty were wanting in the stables 
of the second prince (Murad), the deficiency was made up by horses taken 
from the stables of the youngest prince and from other stables ; and if 
twenty-five were wanting in the stables of the youngest prince (DamTil), 
the deficiencv was made up from other good stables. 

But in the thirty-seventh year of the Divine Era (.\.r). 1593), the 
order was given that, in future, one horse sJiould annually be added to 
each .stable. Thus, when, in the present year, the deficiency in the 
lx h dsn stables had come up to eleven, they commenced to make up the 
complement, the deficiency of the other stables being made up at the time 
of the muster })arades. 


A^7n 57. 

ON FINES. 

When a I'hdm horse dies, the Darogha has to pay one rupee, and 
the Mirdaha ten d,. upon every muhur of the cost price : and the grooms 
lose one-fourth of their monthly wages. When a horse is stolen, or 
injured, His Maje^-ty determines the fine, as it cannot be uniform in each 
case. 

In the other stables they exacted from the Darogha for a single 
horse that dies, one rupee upon every muhur ; for two horses, two rupees 


upon every muhur ; and from the Mirdaha and the grooms the above 
proportions. But now they take one rupee upon every muhur for one 
to three horses that die ; and two u]:>on every muhur for four horses ; 
and three upon every muhur fur five. 

If the mouth of a horse gets injured, the Mlrdaha is fined ten diims 
upon every muhur, which fine lie recovers from the other grooms. 

A^ln 58 . 

OX HORSES KEPT IX READIXESS. 

There are always kept in readiness two Mdsa horses ; but of courier- 
horses,^ three, and one of each stable from the seventy muhurs down to 
the ten muhur stables and the gRts, They are formed into four divisions, 
and each division is called a wish 

First misi : one from the chihilaspl stables ; one from the stable of the 
eldest prince ; one from those of the second prince ; one from the stable 
of Ichdsa courier horses. Second mid : one from the stable of the youngest 
prince ; one from the stud-bred : one from the chiJiiIasjd vstables ; one 
courier horse. Third mid, one horse from the stables of the three princes : 
one stud-bred. Fourth mid. one horse from each of the stables of horses of 
forty, thirty, twenty, and ten muhurs. 

His Majesty rides very rarely on horses of the fourth mid. Rut when 
prince Shah 3[urad joined his ap])oiiitnieiit.“ His ^laje^ty also rode the be^t 
horses of the stables of forty muhurs. The arrangement was then as 
follows. First mid, one horse from the stables of forty ; one horse^from 
the stables of the eldest and the youngest prince, and a courier horse. 
Second 7nid, stud- bred horses from the stables of horses above seventy 
muhurs, I'hdsa horses of forty muhurs, and courier horses. Third mid, 
one horse from the stables of each of the two princes, the stud- bred, and 
the seventy-muhur horses. Fourth mid, horses from the stables of sixty, 
forty, and thirty muhurs. 

Horses are also kept in readiness from the stables of twenty and ten 
muhurs and the gfds. 


P Rdkwdr, ambline:, a roadster. — P.] 

2 “ Prince Murad in the beginning of the fortieth year (lo96) of Akbar'.^^ reiizn. was put 
in command of the army of Gujrat, and ordered to take Ah mad na gar. But when, some 
time after, Akbar heard that Murad's army was in a retched condition, chictiy through 
the carelessness and drunken habits of the prime, the emperor resolved to go himself 
(43rd year), and dispatched Abu 'l-FazI to bring the prince ha< k to court. Ahu 'i-Fazl 
came fust in time to see the pritice die, who from the preceding year had been suffering 
from epileptic fits delirium tremens brought on by habitual drunkenness." MiAdt, 
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59 . 

OX DOXATIOXS. 

Whenever his ^laj esty mounts a horse ])elon^ing to one of the six 
khnsd stables, he gives something, aeeording to a fixed rule, with a view 
of increasing tlie zeal and desire for improvement among the servants. For 
some time it was a rule tJiat. wlienever lie rode (Mit on a khasa horse, a 
rupee should be given, viz., one r/me to tlie Atbegh two to the Jiiawdfir : 
eighteen and one-half to the grooms, the rest being shared by the Mushrif, 
the Xapib, the AkhtacIiL and tlie Zliidar. In tlie case of horses belonging 
to the stables of the eldest prince, thirty dcuns were given, each of the 
former recipients getting a quarter of a daw less. For horses belonging- 
to stables of the second prince, twenty dams were given, the donations 
decreasing by the same fraction ; and for horses belonging to the stables 
of the youngest prince, as also for courier horses,^ and stud-breds, ten 
dams, according to the same manner of distribution. 

Xow, the following donations are given : — For a horse of a stable of 
forty, one rupee as before ; for a horse belonging to a stable of the eldest 
prince, twenty daws ; for a horse belonging to the youngest prince, ten 
dmns : for courier horses, five ; for stud-breds, four ; for horses of the 
other stables, two. 


CO, 

KEGULATIOXS FOR^HE^EAWlXA.^ 

henever a horse is given away as a present, the ]»rice of the horse is 
calculated fifty per cent, higher, and the recipient has to pay ten ddyns 
upon every rniihur of the value of the horse. These ten daws per yn uh ur are 
divided as follows : — The At beg! gets five ddyyis : the Jilawbegi, two and 
a half ; the Mushrif. one and a tpiarter ; the Xaqibs. nine jetals ; the 
grooms, a cpiarter dcuyi ; the Tahsildar, fifteen jetals : the remainder is 
equally divided among the Zindar and Akhtachi. 

In this country horses commonly live to the age of thirty years. Their 
price varies from 500 inuhurs to 2 ru[)ees, 

[- H'llDciir. cirnbluii: ; a rudfUtei. ~-r\) 

- J (hnr the strinix attached to the hi idle. Iiy wliich a hor^e i" Jed. 5 led horse is called 
janiha. The adjective which h not in the dictionane-'’, means refenina to a led 

kor^^e. We have to write jibiwinah, not ac^ ordme: to the law of the Persian 

laniruage, to break up a final diphthonir in derivatives ; a^ jan'in. from nai,jau, not 

n ii-ln, or jau-ln. The jilaudar, or janthadar. is the .■servant who leads the horse. The 
jiUnhpgi is the superintendent of horses selected for presents. The tahsildar collects 
the fee. 
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A^hi 01 . 

TllK (5VMML STABLES. 

From th<‘ tim<‘ His Majesty paiT rayMrd to tla* alf.urs of tla* stata. Oa 
lias sliowii a great iikinit for tills (*u^i(/U'^Iy sliapi^l aminal : and as it is of 
great use for tlie tliri'e hraiudies of tlie government, an<[ wi'll km)\vn to 
the em[jeror for its patimiec* under burdens, and for its eontmuinent with 
little food, it lias rei'eived (‘verv ('are at the hands of His Maj<‘sty. I’lie 
({uality of the count rv breei^l improved very much, and Indian camels soon 
surpassed those of Iran and Turan. 

From a regard to tin' dignity of his court, and the diversion of others. 
His iVlaje.sty ordius cann'Idights, for which ])urpose si'veral (Loice animals 
are always kf'pt in readiiu'ss. The bt'st ot tlu'se L’hds'n camels, which is 
named Shah (aj>proved of by the Shah), is a (‘oimtrv-bred twelve 
years old; it ov^ucomes all its antagonists, and exhibits in the maniu'r 
in whu'h it stoops down and draws itself up every tine''se of the art (»f 
wrestling. 

Camels are numerous near Ajnilr, Jodhpur, Xagor, Bikanir, Jaivalmir, 
Batimla. and Bhatnir : the liest are lired in the Suba of (Uijrat. near 
Cachh. But in Sind is the greatest abundance : many inhabitants own 
ten thousand camels and uj) wards. The swiftest camels are those of 
Ajmlr ; the be.st for burden are bred in Thatha. 

The success ^ of this department depencls on the Arfvdnas, i.e.. female 
camels. In every country tliev get hot in winter and couple. The male 
of two humps goes by the name of BarjJ^ar. The young ones of cameL are 
called )i'fr (male) and yndfja (female), as the case may be; but His 
Majesty has given to the )ffir the name of hfKjh^dlr and to the female that 
of jammaza. The }>aijjrdl is the lietter hu carrying burdens and for 
fighting : the jaanadza excels in swiftness. The Indian camel called Ad', 
and its female, come close to them in swiftne>s, and eveii surpa>s theui. 
The offspring of a hatjhar and a jaiyaulzn go('s by the name of ///o’/nZ ; 
the female is called ffhard. If a baghdl. or a cou]>le,', with a 

jammaza. the young one is called hafjlall or Jok n'sfx'f'tively. But if a 
bii gh dl or a lak couples with an ara'daa. the young male is named after 
its sire and the young female aft('r its dam. The lok is considered superior 
to the fjh a rd and the mdjfa ghard. 

1 In the text ^'hi ’h aNo n ftwulf ram*!- -a verv ]iarrn!< pun. Vuh> 

Dr, Spreniic^r'^ i>re face. p. 0, Rcy:ardin^' the word hmjhur, ? ///* .lonrnal 

Society. Benin i, for ]sas. p. 

■» (’orruption of buUji — P 
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When camels are loaded and travel, they are generally formed into 
qafdrs (strings), each qatdr consisting of five camels The first camel of 
each qnfdr is called peshnng^ : the second, pe^hdara : the third, rnnjdna 
q'ifdr ; the fourth, dumdast ; the last camel, dumddr. 


A^ht G2. 

THE FOOD OF CAHELS. 

The following is the allowance of such hv<jJidli as are to carry burdens. 
At the age of two and a half, or three year<. when they are taken from the 
herd of the stud dams, a huqhdl "ets 2 s. of grain ; when three and a half 
to four vears old. 5s\ : up to xseven }'ears, 9 s. : at eight years. 10 s. The 
same rule applies to buqhirs. Similarly in the case of jdmmdzas, ghurds, 
)ndgaJt ghiirds. and hhs, up to four years of age : but from the fourth to 
the seventh year, they get 7 s. ; and at the age of eight years, 7i 5., 
at the rate of 28 dams ])er ser. As the ser has now 3U dams, a corresponding 
deduction is made in the allowance. When hiighdls are in heat, they eat 
le.ss. Hence also concession is made, if they get lean, to the extent of 10 s., 
according to the provisions of the Pdgosht rule (A*’in 83) : and when the 
rutting season is over, the Daro^as give out a corresponding extra 
allowance of grain to make up for the former deficiency. If they have 
made a definite entry into their day-book, and give out more food, they 
are held indemnified according to the Pdgosht rule ; and similarly in aU 
other cases, note is taken of the deductions according to that rule. 

At Court, camels are found in grass by the government for eight 
months. Camels on duty inside the town are daily allowed grass at the 
rate of 2 d. per head ; and those outside the town, 1| d. During the four 
rainy months, and on the march, no allowance is given, the drivers taking 
the camels to meadows ^ to graze. 


63. 

THE HARNESS OF CAMELS. 

The following articles are allowed for khdsa camels : an Afsdr (head 
stall) ; a Dum-afsdr (crupper) ; a Mahdr kdthl (furniture resembling a 
horse-saddle, but rather longer — an invention of His Majestv) : a kuchi 

^ So ar*cordnis to the best MSS. The word is evidently a vulc^nr corruption of pesh- 
nhan<j, the leader of a troop. Peshdara means “ in front of the heUy, or middle, of the 
qat'ir 

Ckam-gnh, grazing-plac^ — P.] 
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(which serves as a saddle-cloth): a Qdtnrclil \ a SarJirhl:'^ a Taufj 
(a girth) ; a SartcDuj (a liead-strajd : a ^hvlJuuHl {a h>in-.stra}>j : a Jaldjd 
(a breast rope adorned with shells f>r belK) : a (a neck-strap) ; 

three Chddars (or coverings) made of broadidotln or variegated canvas, 
or waxcloth. The value of the jewels, inlaid work, triinniings, and silk, 
Uj^ed for adorning the above articles, goes beytuid descri[»tion. 

Five qatdrs of camels, pro])erlv cajjarisoned. are alway.s kept readv for 
riding, together with two for carrying a Mihujjn. v liicdi is a sort of wooflen 
turret, very comfortable, with two p( Jes, by whicdi it is suspended, at the 
time of travelling, between two camels. 

A cameFs furniture is either colourerl or ])lain. For everv ten qatdrs 
they allow three qatdrs coloured articles. 

For Bu gh dls, the cost of the (‘oloured] furniture is 2201 (/., viz., a 
head-stall studded with shells. 20 J d. : a brass ring. 1 .1 d, : an iron chain, 
4i d. : a kallagl (an ornament in sha})e of a rosett{‘, general] v made of 
])eacock\s feathers, with a stone in tlie centre), ad. ; a pasatpozl (orna- 
ments for the strap which passes along the back), 8 d. : a dina-afsdr 
(a crupper), lit/.; for a takaltu (saddle-cpiilt) and a sarhvhl. both of 
which require 5 sers of cotton, 20rf. ; a jul (saddle-clotli).^ 08 d. ; ajahdz-i 
gajkdrl,^ which serves as a maharkdiJn {vide above), 40 ; a tang, 

sJiehhand, giduhand (throat-strap), 24 cZ. ; a iandh (long rope) for securing 
the burden— camel-drivers call this rope fdqa fgndh, or kharivdr~2>d> d. : 
a bald posh, or covering, 15 

For Janundzns, two additional articles are allowed, viz., a gardanhand, 
2 d. ; and a slna-band (chest-strap), 16 d. 

The cost of a set of ])lain furniture for Bujhdls and Janirndzas amounts 
to 168-J- d., viz., an afsdr, studded with shells, 10 d. ; a dutn-afsdr, k d. ; 
a jahdz, 16| d. ; a jul, Tylkd. ; a tang, a shehtiund, and guluhand, 24 d. ; 
a tdqa tandb, 37i d. ; a bdidposh, 28 d.^ 

For Loks, the allowance for furniture is 143 d., viz., an afsdr, jahaz. 


^ The meaning is doubtful. The Arab, .mrb. UkoffiC/r, signifies a troop of eamels. From 
the following it appears that sarhchi is a sort of (pi lit. 

[“ Xjul ( —jhnl H.) is a heavy horse*eoverini 2 of blanket ancl felt.—P.J 
^ Gajkiirl appears to be the correct reading. The Arab, jahfiz means u'hafcifr ttpmi 
a cameA, especially the mAAte avA Us appuitetuihcf''^, generally made of eivirsc canvas 
steeped in lime {gaj). Hence gajkau, ^\hite-\^ ashed. 

^ These items added up give 24b d., not 22oy as stated by Abu 'I-Fazl. When dt^.- 
cre])aneies are bliirht, they will be found to reNult from a rejeetion of the fra- thtnai 
parts of the cost of articles. The difference of 2<4 A. m thi.s ca>e can onlv have resulted 
fiom an omission on the part of the author, because all MSS. airree in the >e\er.ij item^. 
Perhaps some of the articles were not exchanged tnennially, but hail to last a irmger time. 
® These Items added up give 169 ^..instead of Abu 'i-FazTs 1684 A, 
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I'harH'ar, according to the former rates ; a j\d, ^lld. : a tmu]. shehhand^ 
gublharul, 14ro d. : a hdJdposh, 28 dd 

The coloured aiul plain furniture is renewed once in tliree years, but 
not so the iron hands and the vcoodwork. In consideration of the old 
coloured furniture of everv (jdfdr. sixteen ddjns. and of ])Iain furniture, 
fourteen daws, are deduced }>v tlie Government. At the end of every three 
vears tiiyv draw out an estirnate, from wliicli eme-fourth is deducted : 
then, after takiiii? away one-tenth of tlie remainder, an assignment is 
given for tlie rest.“ 

^Alafl vanwh fu<ed for foraging) have tlieir furniture renewed annually, 
at the cf)''t of 521 d. for country- bred camels, and loks, viz. [for country 
bred cameG] aii afsdr. 5 d. : a jaJ, 35 i d. ; a sardoz, i d. ; a tang and a 
ikebbnnd. loj d, : and for /o/ry], an afsdr, a tang, and a shehband, as 
before : a juL 45| d. : a sardtc, f d. 

From the annual estimate one-fourth ivs deducted, and an assignment 
is given for the rejuainder. 

Skallta fats, or canvas sacks, for giving camels tlieir grain, are allowed 
one for every ([afar, at a price of 30J d. for hug] alls ^ndjamwdzas, and 244 d. * 

for loks, 

Plitherto the cost of these articles had been uniformly computed and i 

fixed by contract with the camel drivers. But Avlien. in the forty-second i 

year of the divine era [1598 A.D.], it was brought to the notice of His \ 

Majesty that these people were, to a certain extent, losers, this regulation i 

was abolished, and the current market price allowed for all articles. The 
price is therefore no longer fixed. 

On every Xew Year’s day, the head camel-drivers receive permission 
f.>r shearing the camels, anointing them Avith oil, injecting oil into the 
noses of the aniniaG. and indenting for the furniture alloAA^ed to ^alafl 
camels. 

A'^ln 64. 

REGULATIONS F(4R OILING GAMELS, AND INJECTING OIL ^ 

INTO THEIR NOSTRILS, i 

The scientific terms for these operations are tafUga and tnjri^. though } 

AA'e might ex[)ect tttfJnja and tanshlg, because tanshlq means injecting into i 

the nose, 1 

t 

^ The item'* up \i\ve l-t-t if., of Abu 1-Fazi j* 143 if. 

- Hence the Go%'ernment paid, a ride, ^ fiv of e&timate.s presented. 

The addition gives o'll d,, in-^tead of 52y The toilow mg items, for lok^, give added 
up (>2^, * jj. 
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For each Bitfjhdl and Jnmmdza 3| sers of sesame oil are annually 
allowed, viz., three sers for anointing, and | ser for injection into the nose. 
So also f s. of brimstone, and 6J- s, of butter-milk. For other kinds of 
camels the allowance is ^ s, of brimstone, 6i s. of butter-milk, and | s. of 
grease for injecting into the nose-holes. 

Formerly these operations were repeated three times, but now only 
once, a year. 


65. 

THE RAXKS OF THE CAMELS, AND THEIR SERVANTS. 

His Majesty has formed the camels into qafdrs, and given each qatnr 
in charge of a sdrhdn. or driver. Their wages are four- fold. The first class 
get 400 d, ; the second, 340 d. ; the third, *280 d. \ the fourth, 220 d., per 
7nensem, 

The qafdrs are of three kinds— 1. Every five qnfnrs are in charge of an 
experienced man, called Blstopnnjl, or commander of twenty-five. His 
salary is 720 d. He marks a Ydhu horse, and has four drivers under him. 
2. Double the preceding, or ten qafdrs. are committed to the care of a 
Panjdhi, or commander of fifty. He is allowed a horse, draws 960 d., 
and has nine drivers under him. 3. Every hundred qafdrs are in charge 
of a Panjsadi, or commander of five hundred. Ten qafdrs are under his 
personal superintendence. With the exception of one qafdr. Government 
finds drivers for the others. The Panjdhls and Blstoqynnjls are under his 
orders. Their salary varies ; nowadays many Ydzhdsh'is^ are appointed 
to this post. One camel is told off for farrdshes. A writer' also has 
been appointed. His Majesty, from his practical knowledge, has placed 
each Pansadd under a grandee of the court. Several active foot -soldiers 
have been selected to inquire from time to time into the condition of the 
camels, so that there may be no neglect. Besides, twice a year some 
people adorned with the jewel of insight inspect the camels a.s to their 
leanness or fatness at the beginning of the rains and at the time of the 
annual muster. 

Should a camel get lost, the Sdrhdn is fined the full value ; so also the 
Panjdhl and the Pansadi. If a camel get lame or blind, he is fined the 
fourth part of the {>rice. 

Eaihdrl. 

Raibdrl is the name given to a class of Hindus who are acquainted with 
the habits of the camel. They teach the country-bred lok camel so to .^tep 

^ Correspondins to our Captain:3 of the Army, commanders of liKJ soldiers. 

10 
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as to pass over great distances in a short time. Although from the capital 
to the frontiers of the empire, in every direction, relay horses are 
stationed, and swift runners have been posted at the distance of every 
five A’o.s\ a few of these camel riders are kept at the palace in readiness. 
Each Baiharl is aho put in charge of fifty stud anvanas, to which for 
the purpose of breeding, one huihiir and two loks are attached. The latter 
(the males) get the usual allowance of grain, but nothing for grass. The 
hftv aru'dnas get no allowance for grain or grass. For every bnghur, 
hiKjhd'u and jammdza in the stud, the allowance for oiling and injecting 
into the nostrils is 4 of sesame oil, f s, of brimstone, 6i s. of butter- 
milk.i The first includes J s, of oil for injection. Loks, aricdnas, gliurds, 
and mdi/a ghurds, get only 3| s. of sesame oil — the deduction is made for 
injection — 6J- s. of butter- milk, ^ and f 5 . of brimstone. 

Botas and Dumhdias — these names are given to young camels ; the 
former is used for light burdens ; they are allowed 2i 5 , of oil, inclusive of 
I s. for injection into the nostrils, 4 5 , of brimstone, and 44 s. of butter- 
milk.^ 

Full-grown stud-camels get weekly i s. of saltpetre and common salt : 
hotas get \ s. 

The wages of a herdsman is 200 d. per mensem. For grazing every 
fifty stud-camels, he is allowed five assistants, each of whom gets 2 d. per 
diem. A herdsman of two herds of fifty is obliged to present to His 
Majesty three arirdnas every year ; on failure, their price is deducted from 
his salary. 

Formerly the state used to exact a fourth part of the wool sheared 
from every hiighdl and jammdza, each camel being assessed to yield four 
sers of wool. This His Majesty has remitted, and in lieu thereof, has 
ordered the drivers to provide their camels with dum-afsdrs, wooden 
pegs, etc. 

The following are the prices of camels : — a bughdl, from 5 to 12 muhurs ; 
a jammdza, from 3 to 10 M. ; a bughur, from 3 “ to T 4/, ; ^ a mongrel lok. 
from 8 to 9 4/. : a count ry-bred, or a Baluchi lok, from 3 to 8 4/. ; an 
arndna, from 2 to 14/. 

His Majesty has regulated the burdens to be carried bv camels. A first 
class bn qh di, not more than 10 mayis ; a second class do., 8 rn. : superior 
jamntdzas, loks, etc., 8 //o : a second class do., 6 m. 

In this country, camels do not live above t went v- four vears. 

cuHs.. — P.] y In text from 4 to 7 — P.' 

^ The text ha^ al^o here •* a fvnya bu'jhur from 3 to o , a fjhunl from 3 to 8 ; a mdya 
ghurd and a lok trom 3 tt) 7 — P. 
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A^Ih G6. 

THE GAW-JmANA OH ( AAV i-STAELES. 

Througlioiit the hap])y regi<jns of Hindustan, the cow ^ is considered 
auspicious, and held in great veneration : for by means of this animal, 
tillage is carried on, the sustenance of life is rendered possiVde, and the 
table of the inhabitant is hiled with milk, butter- milk,- and butter. It 
is capable of carrying burdens and drawing wheeled carriages, and thus 
becomes an excellent assistant for the three branches of the government. 

Though every part of the empire produces cattle of various kinds, 
those of Giijrat are the best. Sometimes a pair of them are sold at 100 
muhurs. They will travel 80 kos [120 mile^] in 24 hours, and surpass even 
swift horses. Nor do they dung whilst running. The usual price is 20 
and 10 muhurs. Good cattle are aEo found in Eengal and the Dakhin. 
They kneel down at the time of being loaded. The cows give upwards of 
half a nuin of milk. In the province of Dihli again, cows are not worth 
more than 10 Rupees. His Majesty once bought a pair of cows for two 
lacs of dams [5,000 Rupees]. 

In the neighbourhood of Thibet and Kashmir, the Quids, or Thibetan 
Yak, occurs, an animal of extraordinary appearance. 

A cow will live to the age of twenty-five. 

From his knowledge of the wonderful properties of the cow. His 
Majesty, who notices everything Avhich is of value, pays much attention 
to the improvement of cattle. He divided them into classes, and com- 
mitted each to the charge of a merciful keeper. One hundred choice 
cattle were selected as I'hdsa and called JcotaL They are ke})t in readiness 
for any service, and forty of them are taken unladen^ on hunting expedi- 
tions, as shall be mentioned below (Book II, A^’in 27), Fifty-one others 
nearly as good are called half-A:o/«/, and fifty-one more, quart er-A:o/a/. 
Any deficiency in the first class is made up from the second, and that of 
the middle from the third. But these three form the cow ^-stables for His 
3Iajesty‘s use. 

Besides, sections of cattle have been formed, each varying in number 
from 5b to l(.Kh and committed to the charge of honest keepers. The 
rank of each animal is fixed at the time of the public muster, when each 
gets its proper jdace among vsections of ecpial rank. A similar [uoceeding 
is adopted for each section, when selected for drawing waggons and 
travelling carriages, or for fetching water {f'ide A^'m 22). 

1 O’fTj', < The bullock only is inr work. — P. MO.-t, curd-'. --P. | 
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There is also a species of oxen, called (jninl, small like (pit horses, but 
very beautiful. 

Milch-cows and buffaloes have also been divided into sections, and 
handed over to intelligent servants. 

A^ln 67. 

THE DAILY ALLOWAXvE OF FOOD. 

Every head of the first class is allowed daily 6|- s. of grain, ^ and 

Lit/, of grass. The whole stable gets daily 1 mrin 19 of molasses,^ 
which is distributed by the Daro^a, who must be a man suitable for 
such a duty, and office. Cattle of the remaining Ixlmm classes get daily 
6 s. of grain,^ and grass as before, but no molasses - are given. 

In other cow-stables the daily allowance is as follows. First kind, 
6 s. of grain A Ih d. of grass at court, and otherwise only 1 d. The second 
kind get 5 s. of grain,^ and grass as usual. The oxen used for travelling 
carriages get 6 5. of grain, ^ and grass as usual. First class gainls get 3 s. 
of grain, and 1 d. of grass at court, otherwise onlv | d. Second class do., 
2i s. of grain, ^ and J d. of grass at court, otherwise only -J d. 

A male buffalo (called ar7ia) gets 8 s. of wheat flour boiled, 2 5. of 
ghiy 2 of molasses,- 1^5. of grain, ^ and 2 d.oi grass. This animal, when 
young, fights astonishingly, and will tear a lion ^ to pieces. When this 
peculiar strength is gone, it reaches the second stage, and is used for 
carrying water. It then gets 8 5. of grain, and 2 d. for grass. Female 
buffaloes used for carrying water get 6 5. of grain, and 2 d. for grass. First 
class oxen for leopard-waggons ^ get 6 J 5. of grain ; and other classes, 5 s. 
of grain, but the same quantity of grass. Oxen for heavy waggons got 
formerly 5 5 . of grain, and U d. for grass ; but now they get a quarter ser 
less, and grass as before. 

The milch-cows, and buffaloes, when at court, have grain given them 
in proportion to the quantity of milk they give. A herd of cows and 
buffaloes is called that. A cow will give daily from 1 to 15 s. of milk ; a 
buffalo from 2 to 30 5 . The buffaloes of the Panjab are the best in this 
respect. As soon as the quantity of milk given by each cow 'has been 
ascertained, there are demanded two dams weight of ghi for everv ser 
of milk. 

Da?ia=^ram, see p. 142, note 1. — P.] 

P Qand'i .«/.vaA. see p. 142, footnote 3. — P.] 

in India is the tiger, but shrr in Persia is the hon.— P.] 

' Carriages for the transport of trained hunting leopards. Vide Book II, A*’ in 27. 
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A^hi 08, 

THE SERVANTS EMJM.OYED IN THE TOW ^-STABLES. 

In the stables, one niaii is apj^t anted to lo(;k after four head of 

cattle. Ei^diteen such kee]>ers in tlie first stable get 5 (J, prr ihcdK and the 
remaining keepers, 4 d. In other stai)les. the salary of tlu* keepers is the 
same, bnt each has to look after six cows.^ (Jf the carriage drivers, some 
get their salaries on the list of the Ahadis ; others get 300 r/., others *250 d, 
down to 112 d. Bfdirds, or carriages, are of two kinds ; — 1. Chatrlddr or 
covered carriages, having four or more ]>oles (which support the chair, or 
umbrella) ; 2. without a covering, (.'arriages suited for horses are called 
ghur-hahnlA For every ten woggfvus, 2n drivers and 1 carpenter are 
allowed. The head driver, or Mlrdtdia. and the carpenter, get each 7yd. 

diem ; the others 4 d. For some time 15 drivers liad been appointed, 
and the carpenter was disallowed : the drivers themselves unrlertook the 
repairs, and received on this account an annual allowance of 2. *200 
ddye.s [55 Rupees], 

If a horn of an ox was Inokety. or the animal got blind, the Daro^a 
was fined one-fourth of the juii-e. or even more, according to the extent 
of the injury. 

Formerly the Daro^as paid all expenses on account of repairs, and 
received for every day that the carriages were used, half a dam as ung 
money — «lng is hemp smeared with ghi, and twisted round about the 
axle-tree which, like a pivot, fits into the central hole of the wheel, and 
thus prevents it from wearing away or getting broken. When afterwards 
the Daroghaship was transferred to the drivers, they had to ])rovide 
for this expense. At first, it was only customary for the carts to carry 
on marches a part of the baggage belonging to the different workshops : 
but when the drivers performed the duties of the Daro^as they had also 
to provide for the carriage of the fuel required at court and for the 
traTisport of building materials. But subsequently 200 waggons were 
set aside for the transport of building materials, whilst GOO others have 
to bring, in the space of ten months, 1.50,0rM) mans of fuel to the Imperial 
kitchen. And if officers of the government on any day use the Imperial 
waggons for other jairposes, that dav is to be separately accounted for, as 
also each service rendered to tlie court. The drivers are not subject to 
the Pdgosht regulation ivule A*'in 83), If. however, an ox dies, they have 
to buy aiKjther. 


p Gdt, ox: vide p. f57. note 1, — P.] 


[2 Ohur-hnkal~K\ 


But when it came to the ears of His Majesty that the above mode of 
contract was productive of much cruelty towards these serviceable, but 
mute animals, he abolished this system, and gave them again in charge 
of faithful servants. The allowance of grain for every cart-bullock was 
fixed at 4 s., and Ih d, were given for grass. For other bullocks, the 
allowance is one-half of the preceding. But during the four rainy months 
no money is allowed for grass. There were also appointed for every 
eighteen carts twelve drivers, one of whom must understand carpenter’s 
work. Now, if a bullock dies! government supplies another in his stead, 
and likewise pays for the iing, and is at the expense of repairs. 

The cattle that are worked are mustered once a year by experienced 
men who estimate their fatness or leanness ; cattle that are unemployed 
are inspected every six months. Instead of the above mentioned transport 
of firewood, etc., the carters have now' to perform any service w'hich 
may be required by the government. 

69 . 

THE MULE STABLES. 

The mule possesses the strength of a horse and the patience of an ass, 
and though it has not the intelligence of the former it has not the 
stupidity of the latter. It never forgets the road \vhich it has once 
travelled. Hence it is liked by His Majesty, whose practical wisdom 
extends to everything, and its breeding is encouraged. It is the best 
animal for carrying burdens and travelling over uneven ground, and it 
has a very soft step. People generally believe that the male ass couples 
wdth a mare, hut the opposite connexion also is knowm to take place, as 
mentioned in the books of antiquity. The mule resembles its dam. His 
Majesty had a young ass coupled wdth a mare, and they produced a very 
fine mule. 

In many countries just princes prefer travelling about on a mule : 
and people can therefore easily lay their grievance'^ before them.^ without 
inconveniencing the traveller. 

Mules are only bred in Hindustan in Pakhali.- and its neighbourhood. 
The simple inhabitants of the country u>cd to look upon mules as asses, 
and thought it derogatory to ride uf»on them : but in consequence of the 

^ Which the >iihjC( t-* < not ca>t[y Uo, it thf* prim e*-. on their tnur^ of administra- 
tion of justice, were to ride on elephants, because the plaintiff would stand tuo tar from 
the k«n2. 

- The Sark«lr <>f Pakhaii lies between A^tk (Attock) and Kashmir, a little north of 
Rawul Pmdee. Tc/e towards the end of B'K*k HI. 


interest which His Majesty takt> in this aniiiuiL so urcat a dislike i> now 
nowhere to be found. 

Mules are c* hi etiy ini])orted from ^Irru[-i ^Arab and ^Ajani. 

Very superior mules are often sold at Hs. l.OOl) per lirad. 

Like camels, they are formed into qatdrs of five, and have the same 
names, except the second mule of each qaidr^ which is (‘ailed Jfardast, 
[instead of 2)rshdar(i, vide A^ln 61, end]. 

Mules reach the age of fifty. 


Di To. 

THE DAILY ALLOWANCE OF FOOD FOR MULES. 

Such mules as are not country-bred, get at court. () s. of grain, and 2 d. 
for grass; otherwise, only d. Country-bred mules get 4 5. of grain, 
and If d. of grass, when at court ; otherwise, 1 d. for grass. Each mule 
is allowed every week jetaJs for salt ; but they give the salt in (»ne lot. 

A^In 71. 

THE FURNITURE OF MULES. 

For imported mules, a head stall of leather, 20^ d. ; an iron chain 
weighing 2 5.. 10 d. ; a ranakl (crupper) of leather, 4 d. : a pdhu) ^pack- 
saddle), 102 d. ; a shdltang (shawl strap), and a jvihls-tavg (blanket strap), 
36J d. ; a tandh (a rope for fastening the burden), 63 d. ; a qdfjr 
shaldq (a short whip), 6 d. : a bell, one for every ga fdr, 10 d. ; a horse- 
hair saddle, 40 d. : a kaldiva {vide A*'in 45, No. 9) of leather, 13 d. ; a set 
of ropes, 9 d. ; a saddle cloth, 4.V d. ; a sardoz (a common head stall), 
4 d. ; a Jihnrjin (wallet), 15 d. ; a fodder- bag, 4 d. ; a magns-rdn (to drive 
away dies) of leather, 1 d. ; a curry-comb and a hair-glove (for washing), 
4d. Total 345|d. 

For country-bred mules the allowance is 151 j d,, viz., a head stall of 
leather, 4 d. ; pack-saddle, 51 d. 18|j. ; the two straps, 16t d. ; a tdqa 
fandb and sardoz, 40 d. ; a bell, 5 d, ; a fodder-bag, 3 d. ; a crupper. 3 d. ; 
a saddle, 24 d. ; a curry-comb and a hair-glove, 4 d. 

The furniture is renewed every third v^ear : but for all ir<)n and wootl 
work, half the price is deducted. The annual allowance for the repair of 
the furniture is 40 d. : but on the march, the time of renewal depends on 
the wear. Mules are shod every six months at a cost of 8 d. per headt. 

Each qafdr is in charge of a keeper. Turanis, Iranis, and Indians, are 
appointed to this office ; the first two get from 4(M>to 1,920 d, ; and the 



third class, from 240 to 256 d. per }}ie}(SC}n. Such keepers as have monthly 
salaries of 10 R. [400<f.]and upwards, have to find the peshang ^ (first mule 
of their qafdr) in grain and grass. Experienced people inspect the mules 
twice a year as to leanness or fatness. Once a year they are paraded 
before His ^lajesty. 

If a mule gets blind or lame, the muleteer is fined one -fourth of the 
cost price ; ond one-half, if it is lost. 

Asses also are employed for carrying burdens and fetching water. 
They get 3 s. of grain, and Id. for grass. The furniture for asses is the 
same as that for country-bred mules, but no saddle is given. The annual 
allowance for repairs is 23 d. The keepers do not get above 120 d, per 
mensem. 


A^in 72. 

THE MANNER IN WHICH HIS MAJESTY SPENDS HIS TIME. 

The success of the three branches of the government, and the fulfil- 
ment of the wishes of the subjects, whether great or small, depend upon 
the manner in which a king spends his time. The care with which His 
Majesty guards over his motives, and watches over his emotions, bears 
on its face the sign of the Infinite, and the stamp of immortality ; and 
though thousands of important matters occupy, at one and the same time, 
his attention, they do not stir up the rubbish of confusion in the temple of 
his mind, nor do they allow the dust of dismay to settle on the vigour of 
his mental powers, or the habitual earnestness with which His iVIajesty 
contemplates the charms of God's world. His anxiety to do the will of 
the C'reator is ever increasing : and thus his insight and wisdom are ever 
deepening. From his practical knowledge, and capacity for everything 
excellent, he can sound men of experience, though rarely casting a glance 
on his own ever extending excellence. He listens to great and small, 
expecting that a good thought, or the relation of a noble deed, may kindle 
in his mind a new lamp of wisdom, though ages have passed without his 
having found a really great man. Impartial statesmen, on seeing the 
sagacity of His Majesty, blotted out the book of their own wisdom, and 
commenced a new leaf. Rut with the magnanimity which distinguishes 
him, and with his wonted zeal, he continues his search for superior men, 
and finds a reward in the care with which he selects such as are fit for 
his society. 

The peshang is selected fur being a quick-stepper and for intelligence. — P.] 
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Althoutrh surroanded l)y every external ]>onip and display, and by 
every inducement to lead a life of luxury and ease, he doe^ not allow his 
desires, or his vrath, to renounce alle.iriance to Wisdom.. Ids sovereign- - 
how much less would he ]>ermit them to lead 1dm to a bad deed ! Even\ 
the telling of stories, which ordinary ])eo[de use as a means of lulling 
themselves into sleep, serves to keep His Hajesty awake. 

Ardently feeling after God, and searcldng for truth. His ^Majesty 
exercises upon Idmself both inward and outw'ard austerities, though he 
occasionally joins jaiblic worship, in order to husli the slandering tongues 
of the bigots of the j)resent age. But the great object of his life is the \ 
acquisition of that sound morality, the sublime loftiness of which ) 
captivates the hearts of thinking sages, and .silences the taunts of zealots | 
and sectarians. 

Knowing the value of a lifetime, he never wastes his time, nor does 
he omit any necessary duty, so that in the light of Ids upright intentions, 
every action of his life may be considered as an adoration of God. 

It is beyond my ]jower to describe in adequate terms His Majesty’s 
devotions. He passes every moment of his life in self-examination or in 
adoration of God. He especially does so at the time, w^hen morning 
spreads her azure silk, and scatters abroad her young, golden beams ; and 
at noon, w^hen the light of the wunld-illuminating sun embraces the 
universe, and thus becomes a source of joy for all men : in the evening 
w^hen that fountain of light wdthdraw's from the eyes of mortal man, to 
the bewdldering grief of all who are friends of light : and lastly at midnight, 
w'hen that great cause of life turns again to ascend, and to bring the new^s 
of renew'ed cheerfulness to all w^ho, in the melancholy of the night, are 
stricken wdth sorrovr. All these grand mysteries are in honour of God, and 
in adoration of the Creator of the w orld : and if dark-minded, ignorant 
men cannot comjirehend their signification, who is to be blamed, and 
w hose loss is it ? Indeed, every man acknowdedges that w'e ow^e gratitude 
and reverence to our benefactors ; and hence it is incumbent on us, 
though our strength may fail, to show’ gratitude for the blessings we 
receive from the sun. the light of all lights, and to enumerate the benefits 
which he bestows. This is essentially the duty of kings, upon w’hom, 
according to the opinion of the wdse, this sovereign of the heavens sheds 
an immediate light. ^ And this is the very motive w’hich actuates His 
Majesty to venerate fire and reverence lamps. 

But w’hy should I speak of the mysterious blessings of the sun, or of 


^ Vide Abii ‘l-Fazr^ Preface, pp. iii and 49. 
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the transfer of his greater light to lamps ? Slioiikl I not rather dwell on 
the perver^enes^ of those weak-minded zealots, who. with much concern, 
talk of His Majesty‘vS religion as of a deification of the Sun, and the intro- 
duction of fire-worship ? But I shall dismiss them with a smile. 

The compassionate heart of His Majesty finds no pleasure in cruelties, 
or in causing sorrow to others : he is ever sparing of the lives of his 
subjects, wishing to bestow happiness upon all. 

His ^lajesty abstains much from flesh, so that whole months pass away 
without his touching any animal food, which, though prized by most, is 
nothing thought of by the sage. His august nature cares but little for 
the pleasures of the world. In the course of twenty-four hours he never 
makes more than one meal. He takes a delight in spending his time in 
performing whatever is necessary and proper. He takes a little repose in 
the evening, and again for a short time in the morning ; but his sleep 
looks more like waking. 

His Majesty is accustomed to spend the hours of the night profitably ; 
to the private audience hall are then admitted eloquent philosophers 
and virtuous Sufis, who are seated according to their rank and entertain 
His [Majesty with wise discourses. On such occasions His Majesty fathoms 
them, and tries them on the touch-stone of knowledge. Or the object 
of an ancient institution is disclosed, or new thoughts are hailed with 
delight. Here young men of talent learn to revere and adore His Majesty, 
and experience the happiness of having their wishes fulfilled, whilst old 
men of impartial judgment see themselves on the expanse of sorrow, 
finding that they have to pass through a new course of instruction. 

There are also present in these assemblies, unprejudiced historians, 
who do not mutilate history by adding or suppressing facts, and relate 
the impressive events of ancient times. His [Majesty often makes remarks 
wonderfully shrewd, or starts a fitting subject for conversation. On other 
occasions matters referring to the empire and the revenue are brought up, 
when His Majesty gives orders for whatever is to be done in each case. 

About a watch before daybreak, musicians of all nations are 
introduced, who recreate the assembly with music and songs, and religious 
strains ; and when four gharls are left till morning His Majesty retires 
to his private apartments, brings his external appearance in harmony 
with the sim[>licity of his heart, and launches forth into the ocean of 
contemplation. In the meantime, at the close of night, soldiers, 
merchants, peasants, tradespeople, and otjier professions gather round 
the palace, patiently waiting to catch a glimpse of His Majesty. Soon 
after daybreak, they are allowed to make the kornislt ( vide A^’in 74). After 


this, His Majesty allows the attendants of the Harem to pay tluar ('(‘iiipli- 
ments. During this time various matters of worldlv and reliirious import 
are brought to the notice of His Majesty, As soon th<‘y are settled, 
he returns to his ]>rivate apartments and rejjoses a little. 

The good habits of His ^lajesty are s(» numerous th it 1 cannot 
adequately describe them, ff I were t<> cM!n[eiIr dit-rionaries on this 
subject they would not be exhaustive. 

7M. 

REGUIATIOXS FOR ADMISSION To (’OURT. 

Admittance to C.V)urt is a distinction conferred on the nation at large ; 
it is a pledge that the three branches of the govtu-nmerit are ])roperly 
looked after, and enables subjects personally to a])]»ly for rt^dress of their 
grievances. Admittance to the ruler of the land is for the success of his 
government what irrigation is for a flower-bed ; it is the field, on which 
the hopes of the nation ri})en into fruit. 

His i\Iajesty generally receives twice in the course of twenty-four 
hours, when people of all classes can satisfy their eyes and hearts with 
the light of his countenance. First, after performing his morning 
devotions, he is visible from outside the awning, to people of all ranks, 
whether they be given to worldly pursuits, or to a life of solitary contem- 
plation, without any molestation from the mace-bearers. This mode of 
showing himself is called, in the language of the country, darsan (view) : 
and it frequently happens that business is transacted at this time. The 
second time of his being visible is in the State Hall, whither he generally 
goes after the first watch of the day. Rut this assembly is sometimes 
announced towards the close of day, or at night. He also frequently 
appears at a window, which opens into the State Hall, for the transaction 
of business ; or he dispenses there justice calmly and serenely, or 
examines into the dispensation of ju^^tice, or the merit of oflicers, without 
being influenced in his judgment by any predilections or anything impure 
and contrary to the will of God. Every officer of government then 
presents various reports, or explains his several wants, and is instructed 
by His Majesty how to proceed. From his knowledge of the character 
of the times, though in opposition to the practice of kings of past ages. 
His Majesty looks upon the smallest details as mirrors capable of reflecting 
a comprehensive outline : he does not reject that which sufjerficial 
observers call unim])ortant. and counting the haj)piness of his subjects 
as essential to his own, never suffer^ his equanimity to be disturbed. 


Whenever His iMaj esty lioLls ernirt they beat a lar^e drum, the 
sounds of wlii(']i are accompanied bv Divine praise. In this iiiaiiner, 
people of all classes receive notice. ITis Wajcsty s sons and grandchildren, 
the grandees of the ( ourt, and all other men who have admittance, attend 
to make the kortnsh, and remain standing in their 2)roper places. Learned 
men of renown and skilful mechanics pay their respects ; the Daroghas 
and RitikchTs (writers) set forth their several wants : and the officers of 
justice give in their rejjorts. His i\laje‘^ty. Avith his usual insight, gives 
orders, and settles eA'erAdhing in a satisfactory manner. During the 
whole time, skilful gladiators and wrestlers from all countries hold them- 
selves in readiness, and singers, male and female, are in waiting. Clever 
jugglers and funny tumblers also are anxious to exhibit their dexterity 
and agility. 

His Majestv, on such occasions, addresses himself to many of those 
who have been presented, impres.sing ail with the correctness of his 
intentions, the unbiasedness of his mind, the humility of his disposition, 
the magnanimity of his heart, the excellence of his nature, the cheerfulness 
of his countenance, and the frankness of his manners ; his intelligence 
pervades the Avhole assembly, and multifarious matters are easily and 
satisfactorily settled by his truly cliAune power. 

This vale of .sorrows is changed to a place of rest : the army and the 
nation are content. May the empire flourish, and these blessings endure ! 

A^in 71 . 

REGULATIONS REGARDING THE KORNISH XSD THE TASLLM. 

Superficial observers, correctly enough, look upon a king as the origin 
of the p»eace and comfort of the subjects. But men of deeper insight are 
of opinion that even spiritual progress among a people would be impossible 
unle.ss emanating from the king, in whom the light of God dwells ; for 
near the throne, men wipe off the stain of conceit and build up the arch 
of true humility.^ 

With the Auew, then, of promoting this true humility, kings in their 
Avisdom have made regulations for the manner in Avhich people are to 
shoAv their obedience. Some kings have adopted the bending down of 
the head. His Majesty has commanded the palm of the right hand to be 
placed upon the forehead and the head to be bent dowuAA^ards. This 

^ Hence the pre'^ence of the king promotes humility, which is the foundation of all 
spiritual life. So especially in the case of Akbar, towards whom, as the head of the Kew 
Church, the subjects occupy the position of disciples. Vide A*’in 77 and the Note after it. 



mode of salutatioiu in the laiitriiage of the prcstmt aire, is eaiied koDiish. 
and signifies that llie saluter has piaeed Ins liead (whieh is tlie seat of 
the senses and tlie mind) into the hand uf humility, giving it to the royal 
assembly as a present, and has made liim'-elf in oheilienre ready for any 
service that may be recpiired of him. 

The salutation, called tasllm, consists in ])lacing tlie back of the right 
hand on the ground, and then raising it gently till the person stands erect, 
when he puts the ])alm of his hand u})on the crown of his hea<b whiidi 
ydeasing manner of saluting signifies that he is ready to give himself as 
an offering. 

His Majesty relates as follows : One day my royal father bestowed 
upon me one of his own ca]>s, \vliich I put on. Hecaiise the cap of the king 
was rather large, I had to hold it with my [right] hand, whilst bending 
my head downward.^, and thus performed tlie manner of salutation 
{koniish) above described. The king was jdeasetl with tliis new method, 
and from his feeling of propriety ordered this to be the mode of the 
kornisJi and tasUni. 

Upon taking leave, or presentation, or upon receiving a wamnh, 
Sijaglr, or a dress of honour, or an elephant, or a horse, the rule is to make 
three taslims ; but only one on all other occasions, when salaries are paid, 
or presents are made. 

Such a degree of obedience is also shown by servants to their masters, 
and looked upon by them as a source of blessings. Hence for the disciples 
of His Majesty, it was necessary to add something, viz., prostration ^ 
{sijda) ; and they look upon a prostration before His Majesty as a 
prostration performed before God : for royalty is an emblem of the power 
of God, and a light -shedding ray from this Sun of the Absolute. 

Viewed in this light, the prostration has become acceptable to many, 
and proved to them a source of blessings upon blessings. 

But as some perverse and dark-minded men look upon prostration as 
blasphemous man- worship, His Majesty, from his practical wisdom, has 

^ The prostration, or sijda., is one of the positions at prayer. anU is therefore looked 
upon by all Muhammadans as the exclusive riaht of God. When Akbar, as the head of 
his new faith, was treated by his flattering friends, perhaps against his calmer judgment, 
as the representative of God on earth, he had to allow prostration in the assemblies of 
the Elect. The people at large w’ould never have submitted. The practice evidently 
pleased the emperor, beca\ise he looked with fondness upon every custom of the ancient 
Persian kings, at w'hose courts the rrpoaKvveiv had been the usual .s^alutation. It was 
yizam of Badal^shan who invented the prostration when the emperor wasstill at Fathpilr 
[before t58G|. The success of the innovation made Mulla A<J!am of Kabul exclaim. “ O 
that I had been the inventor of this little business 1 *' Bad. III. p, 153. Regardinji 
Nizam, or Ghazi Khan, ride Abu *!-Fazi's list of Grandees, 2nd Book. No. 144. The 
sijda as an article of Akbar's Divine Religion, will be again r^^ferred to in the note to 
A*’m 77. 



ordered it to be discontinued by the ignorant, and remitted it to all 
ranks, forbidding even hi^ ]uivate attendants from using it in the Darhar~i 
(general court-days). However, in the private assembly, when any 
. of those are in waiting, upon whom the star of good fortune shines, and 
they receive the order of seatincf themselves, they certainly perform the 
prostration of gratitude by bowing down their foreheads to the earth, 
and thus particijuite in the halo of good fortune. 

In this manner, by hubidding the people at large to prostrate, but 
allowing the Elect t() do so. His [Majesty fulfils the wishes of both, and 
shows the world a fitting example of practical wisdom. 

7b. 

OX ETIQUETTE. 

Just as spiritual leadership requires a regulated mind, capable of 
controlling covetousness and wrath, so does political leadership depend on 
an external order of things, on the regulation of the difference among men 
in rank, and the power of liberality. If a king possess a cultivated 
mind, his position as the spiritual leader of the nation will be in harmony 
with his temporal office ; and the performance of each of his jiolitical 
duties will be equivalent to an adoration of God. Should anyone search 
for an example, I would point to the practice of His Majesty, which will 
be found to exhibit that happy harmony of motives, the contemplation 
of which rewards the searcher with an increase of personal knowledge, 
and leads him to worship this ideal of a king.^ 

Mhen His Majesty seats himself on the throne, all that are present 
perform the koryiish. and then remain standing at their places, according 
to their rank, with their arms crossed, “ partaking, in the light of his 
imperial countenance, of the elixir of life, and enjoying everlasting 
happiness in standing ready for any service, 

^ The words of the text are amhiguous. They may also mean, and lends him to praise 
me a^ the man tcho directed Him tmcards this example. 

^ The finger tips of the left hand touch the right elbow, and those of the right hand 
the left elbow ; or, the fingers of each hand rest against the inner upper arm of the opposite 
!!>!de. The lower arms rest on the hamarbnnd. tVhen in this position, a servant is called 
nmndn-yi J^idmnt, or ready for service. Sometimes the right foot aI«o is put over the 
left, the toes of the former merely touching the ground. The shoes are, of course, left 
out'jule at the -ytfpi ni^nl. The emperor sits on the th.T(me(ride Plate VTI) with crossed 
legs or rhaknr-znnu, a position of comfort which Orientals allow to persons of rank. This 
position, however, is (ailed nifihaeity or Pharaoh’s mode of sitting, if assumed 

by persons of no rank in the presence of strangers. Pharaoh — Orientals mean the Pharaoh 
of the time of Moses — is proverbial in the East for vainglory. The position suitable for 
s-j-'iety is the duzhnv mode of sitting, i.e., the person first kneels down with his bod}’’ 
straight ; he then lets the body gently sink till he sit'^ on his heeW, the arms being kept 
extended and the hands rc'^ting on the knees. 



The eldest prince places when ^tandino'. at a distance of one 

to four yards from the throne, or wlien '^ittiii^n at a distance from two to 
eight. The second prince >tan(ls from one and one-half to six yards from 
the throne, and in sitting from tliree to twch e. So also the tldrd : but 
sometimes he is adniitted to a nearer ijosition than tla^ second ]irinee. and 
at other times both stand together at the ^ana* distance. But His Majesty 
generally j)laces the younger f)riiices affectionately ne<irer. 

Then come the Elect of the higijest rank, whn are worthy of the 
spiritual guidance of His Majesty, at a dist;UK‘e of tljree to fifteen yards, 
and in sitting from five to twenty. After tliis follow tlie seni<)r grandees 
from three and a half yards, and tlien the otlicr grandees, from ten or 
twelve and a half vards from tlie throne. 

All others stand in tlie One or two attendants ~ stand nearer 

than all. 


A^Jn Td. 

THE MUSTER OF .AlEX. • 

The business which His Majesty daily transacts is most multifarious ; 
hence I shall only describe such affairs as continually recur. 

A large number of men are introduced on such days, for which an 
A^ijnman-i Dad o Dihisli. or assembly of expenditure, has been announced. 
Their merits are inquired into, and the coin of knowledge pjasses current, 
Some take a burden from their hearts by expressing a wish to be enrolled 
among the members of the Divine Faith : others want medicines for their 
diseases.^ Some pray His Majesty to remove a religious doubt ; others 
again seek his advice for settling a worldly matter.*^ There is no end to 
such requests, and I must confine my>elf to the most necessary cases. 

The salaries of a large number of men ^ from Turan and Iran, Turkey 
and Euro])e. Hindustan and Kashmir, are fixed by the proper officers in 

^ Yd^al bii 4 niaes the vvincr of an armv. and here, the two winj^s into whi^ h the assembly 
is divided. Tlie place hehjre the throne remains free. One wing was irenerally occupied 
by the crandees of the Oourt and the chief functionaries ; on the other wing stood the 
Qur {ttile p. 116), the Mullas, and the <?Ulania. etc. 

- The servants who hold the S'lya-hfin, A®'in llJ, or the fans, 

^ This is io be taken litr rally. The water on which Akhar hreatheil, was a universai 
remedy. Vide next A®'In. 

* As settling a family-feinl. recommending a matrinionial alliance, givdng a new-bori 
<‘hild a suitable name, etc, 

* Abu I-FazI means men who were willing to serve in the several grades ofthestandin 
arnu'. The standing army consisted of cavalry. artdler\, and rities. There was no reeula 
infantry. Men who joined the standini* army, m the beLrinninc of Akhar's rcitin. bremgh’ 
their own horse and a< coutrements with them : but as this was f(*und to he the caus 
of mm h inefficiency {ride Seconrl Book. A*‘in 1) a horse was givfn to each recruit oi 
joininir, for which he was an-'Werable. 



a manner described below, and the men themselves are taken before His 
Majesty bv the paymasters. Formerly it had been the custom for the men 
to come with a horse and accoutrements ; but nowadays only men 
appointed to the post of an AhadI ^ bring a horse. The salary as proposed 
by the officers who bring them is then increased or decreased, though it 
is generally increased : for the market of His Majesty's liberality is 
never dull. The number of men brought })efore His Majesty depends on 
the number of men available. Every Monday all such horsemen are 
mustered as were left from the preceding week. With the view of 
increasing the army and the zeal of the officers. His Majesty gives to 
each who brings horsemen, a present of two drnns for each horseman. 

Special BitikcJus - [writers] introduce in the same manner such as are 
fit to be Ahadis. In their case. His Majesty always increases the stipulated 
salary. As it is customary for every Ahadi to buy his own horse. His 
Majesty has ordered to bring to every muster the horses of any Ahadis 
who may have lately died, which he hands over to the newly appointed 
Ahadis either as presents or charging the price to their monthly salaries. 

On such occasions, Senior Grandees and other Amirs introduce also 
any of their friends, for whom they may solicit appointments. His 
Majesty then fixes the salaries of such candidates according to circum- 
stances ; but appointments under fifty rupees per mensem are rarely 
ever solicited in this manner. 

Appointments to the Imperial workshops also are made in such 
assemblies, and the salaries are fixed. 


77 . 

HIS MAJESTY ^ AS THE SPIEITUAL GUIDE OF THE PEOPLE. 

God, the Giver of intellect and the Creator of matter, forms mankind 
as He pleases, and gives to some comprehensiveness, and to others 
narrowness of disposition. Hence the origin of two opposite tendencies 

^ As Ahadis drew a higher salary (II, A*”!!! 4) they could buy, and maintain, horses of 
a superior kind. 

2 A*'m 4 of the second book mentions only one officer appointed to recruit the ranks 
of Ahadis. 

® So according to two MSS. My text edition, p. 158, 1. 10, has A.? it is not customary 
for Ahadis to buy a horse^ etc. Both readings give a sense, though I should prefer the 
omission of the negative word. According to A^’In 4 of the second book, an Ahadi was 
supplied with a horse when his first horse had died. To such cases the negative phrase 
would refer. But it wa^ customary for Ahadis to bring their owm horse on joining ; and 
this is the case which Abu '1-Fazl evidently means ; for in the whole A*^In he speaks of 
newcomers, 

^ A note will be found at the end of this A*'in. 
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among men. one class of whom turn to religious [din) and the other class 
to worldly thoughts {dutvjd). Each of these two divisions selects different 
leaders/ and mutual repulsive ness grows to open ru])ture. It is then that 
men’s blindness and silliness appear in their true light ; it is then dis- 
covered how rarely mutual regard and charity are to be met with. 

But have the religious and the worldly tendencies of men no common 
ground ? Is there not everywhere the same enrapturing beauty - which 
beams forth from so many thousand hidden places I Broad indeed is 
the carpet ^ which God has s2)read, and beautiful the colours which He 
has given it. 

The Lover and the Beloved are in reality one : ^ 

Idle talkers speak of the Brahmin as distinct from his idol. 
Tliere is but one lamp in this house, in the rays of which. 
Wherever I look, a brig lit assembly meets me. 

One man tljinks that by keeping his passions in subjection he wor^hips 
God ; and another finds self-discipline in watching over the destinies of a 
nation. The religion of thousands of others consists in clinging to an idea ; 
they are happy in their sloth and unfitness of judging for themselves. 
But when the time of reflection comes, and men shake off the prejudices 
of their education, the threads of the web of religious blindness ^ break, 
and the eye sees the glory of harmoniousness. 

But the ray of such wisdom does not light up every house, nor could 
every heart bear such knowledge. Again, although some are enlightened, 
many would observe silence from fear of fanatics, who lu.st for blood, 
but look like men. And should anyone muster sufficient courage, and 

^ As prophets, the leaders of the Church ; and king.s, the leaders of the State. 

2 God. He may be worshipped by the meditative and by the active man. The 
former speculates on the essence of God, the latter rejoices in the beauty of the world, 
and does his duty as man. Both represent tendencies apparently antagonistic ; but as 
both strive after God, there is a ground common to both. Hence mankind ought to 
learn that there is no real antagonism between din and dnnyn. Let men rally round 
Akbar, who joins Sufic depth to practical wisdom. By his example, he tem’hes men how 
to adore Godin doing one'.s duties; his .superhuman knowledge proves that the light 
of God dwells in him. The surest way of pleasing (xod i_s to obey the king. The reader 
will do well to compare Abu d-Fazl’s preface with this A*‘in. 

^ The world, 

^ These SuHc lines illustrate the idea that the same enrapturing beauty ” is every- 
where. God is everywhere, m everything; hence everything is God. Thus God the 
Beloved, dwells in man, the Inver, and both are one. Brahmin — man ; the idol — God 
lamp— thoiurht of God; house^man's heart. The thoughtful man .sees everywhere 
“the bright assembly of God’.s works 

^ The text has taqlid, which means to pid a collar on ojie’s nirn nerl\ to follow another 
})lindly, especially in religir>us matters. All things which refer to priiphct^lup and 
reveafed religion they [Abu 'l-Fazl, Hakim, Abu ’l-Fath, etc.] called fa'iUdn/at, i.c.. thini:s 
airainst reason, because they put the basis of religion upon resison, not te*^timony. Be.s.de^, 
there came [durin^r A.H. 9S3, or A.T). lo75] a ereat number of PortuLUie-e. from whom 
they likewise picked up doctrine.s lU'^tihkibie by reasoning.” Ikvlf'uoni 11. p. 2 hI. 
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openly proclaim his enlightened thoughts, pious simpletons would call 
him a mad man, and throw him aside as of no account, whilst ill-starred 
wretches would at once think of heresy and atheism, and go about with 
the intention of killing him. 

Whenever, from lucky circumstances, the time arrives that a nation 
learns to understand how to worship truth, the people will naturally 
look to their king, on account of the high position which he occupies, 
and expect him to be their spiritual leader as well ; for a king possesses, 
independent of men. the ray of Divine wisdom,^ which banishes from 
his heart ever\i:hing that is conflicting. A king will therefore some- 
times observe the element of harmony in a multitude of things, or some- 
times reversely, a multitude of things in that which is apparently one : 
for he sits on the throne of distinction, and is thus equally removed from 
joy or sorrow. 

Xow this is the case with the monarch of the present age, and this 
book is a witness of it. 

Men versed in foretelling the future knew this when His Majesty 
was born,- and together with ail others that were cognizant of the secret, 
they have since been waiting in joyful expectation. His Majesty, how- 
ever. wisely surrounded himself for a time with a veil, as if he were an 
outsider, or a stranger to their hopes. But can man counteract the will 
of God ? His Majesty, at first, took all such by surprise as were wedded 
to the prejudices of the age ; but he could not help revealing his inten- 
tions ; they grew to maturity in spite of him, and are now fully known. 
He now is the spiritual guide of the nation, and sees in the performance 
of this duty a means of pleasing God. He has now opened the gate 
that leads to the right path, and satisfies the thirst of all that wander 
about panting for truth. 

But whether he checks men in their desire of becoming disciples, or 
admits them at other times, he guides them in each case to the realm of 
bliss. Many sincere inquirers, from the mere light of his wisdom, or his 
holy breath, obtain a degree of awakening which other spiritual doctors 


^ Vi>If Ahfi preface, p. iii. I. 19. 

- Thi< i-^an allusion to the wonderful event which happened at the birth of the emperor 
Akbar ^p(»ke.‘' From Mirza Sh^^h Muhammad, called Ohaznin Khan, son of Shah Beo-khan, 
who ha^I the title r>f Dawyan Khan, and was an Ar^hun by birth.” The author heard “hini 
-ay at L.'ihor. in A.H. “ I abketl Xauab ^iAziz Kokah, v\ho has the title of Khan-i 
A<;zam [vifl Li-t of Grandees, second Book. A«'m 3ol. whether the late emperor, like the 
Mo.-iah, had really spoken with his aucrnst mother. He replied, “His mother told 
me it true." Dnhi.fan vl Mnzohih, Calcutta edition, p. 390. Bombay edition, 
p. 200 . The word- which Chri-t spoke in the cradle, are given in the Sur.'lO and in 

the <puriou- go-pel of the Infamuj of pp. 5, 111. 


could not produce by roj-eattnl fa>tinir on<l prayers for forty days. 
Xumbers of those who have renounced the world, as Sanml^ls. Jacjls, 
Semis. Qtdfnalars. ILiidnts. and Sfijls. and thousands of such as follow 
worldly pursuits as soldiers. trades];eople. mechanics, and luisbandmen. 
have daily their eyes opened to insi^dit. or have the light of tlieir knowledge 
increased. ]\Ien of all nations, young and old. friends and strangt‘rs. 
the far and near, look upon offering a vow to His ^lajesty as the means of 
solving all their difficulties, and bend down in worship on obtaining their 
de>ire. Others again, from the distance of their homes, or to avoid the 
crowds gathering at Court, offer their vows in secret, and pass their lives in 
grateful praises. But when His ^Majesty leaves Court, in order to settle 
the affairs of a province, to cou<[uera kingdom, or to enjoy the pleasures 
of the chase, tliere is not a ha^niet, a town, or a city that does not send 
forth crowds of men and women with vow-olTerings in their hands, and 
prayers on their li]>s, touching the ground with their foreheads, praising 
the efficacy of their vows, or proclaiming the accounts of the spiritual 
assistance received. Other multitudes ask for lasting bliss, for an upright 
heart, for advice how best to act, for strength of the body, for enlighten- 
ment, for the birth of a son, the reunion of friends, a long life, increase 
of wealth, elevation in rank, and many other things. His Majesty, who 
knows what is really good, gives satisfactory answers to every one, and 
applies remedies to their religious perplexities. Xot a day passes but 
people bring cups of water to him, beseeching him to breathe upon it. 
He who reads the letters of the divine orders in the book of fate, on seeing 
the tidings of hope, takes the water with his blessed hands, ])laces it in 
the rays of the world-illuminating sun. and fulfds the desire of the 
sup[)liant. Many sick people ^ of broken hopes, whose diseases the most 
eminent physicians pronounced incurable, have been restored to health 
by this divine means. 

A more remarkable case is the following. A simple-minded recluse 
had cut off his tongue, and throwing it towards the threshold of the 
palace, said, “ If that certain blissful thought,- which I just now have, 
has been put into my heart by God, my tongue will get well ; for the 
sincerity of my belief must lead to a haj^py issue.'’ The day was not 
ended before he obtained his wish. 

1 “ He [Akbar] sho^;\edhimyelf every morning at a window, in front of which multitndey 

came and prostrated themselveq ; while women brought their sick infants for his iienedic- 
tion and offered presents on their recovery."’ From the account of the Goa Mis''K*nanos 
who came to Akbar in ]o95, in Murmy'^ Discrnenf.s IT. p. 9C. 

2 Hi' thought wa? tlii«. If Akbar i-, a prophet, he must, from hi^? supernatural m ivdi hj. 
ffnd out in what condition I am lying here. 
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Those who are acquainted with the religious knowledge and the piety 
ef His ^Majesty, will not attach any importance to some of his customs, ^ 
remarkahie as they may a]q)ear at first ; and those who know His 
Majesty's charity and love of justice, do not even see anything remarkable 
in them. In the magnanimity of his heart he never thinks of his perfec- 
tion, though he is the ornament of tlie world. Hence he even keeps back 
many who declare themselves willing to become his disciples. He often 
says. M"hy should I claim to guide men before I myself am guided ? ” 
But when a novice bears on his forehead the sign of earnestness of purpose, 
and he be daily enquiring more and more. His iMajesty accepts him, and 
admits him on a Sunday, when the world-illuminating sun is in its highest 
splendour. Xot withstanding every strictness and reluctance shown by 
His Majesty in admitting novices, there are many thousands, men of all 
classes, who have cast over their shoulders the mantle of belief, and look 
upon their conversion to the Xew Faith as the means of obtaining every 
blessing. 

At the above-mentioned time of everlasting auspiciousness, the novice 
with his turban in his hands, puts his head on the feet of His ^lajesty. 
This is symbolical,- and expresses that the novice, guided by good 
fortune and the asvsistance of his good star, has cast aside ^ conceit and 
selfishness, the root of so many evils, offers his heart in worship, and now 
conies to inquire as to the means of obtaining everlasting life. His Majesty, 
the chosen one of God, then stretches out the hand of favour, raises up 
the suppliant, and replaces the turban on his head, meaning by these 
symbolical actions that he lias raised up a man of pure intentions, who 
from seeming existence has now entered into real life. His Majestv 
then gives the novice the Shast,^ upon which is engraved '‘The Great 
Xame and His Majesty's symbolical motto, Alhlh'^ AI:ha/\" This 
teaches the novice the truth that 

^ “ He [Akbar] showed, beside^, no partiality to the Muhammadan-*; and when m 
straits for money, would even plunder the mosr|Up., to equip his cavalry. Yet there 
remained in the breast of the monan h a stronithoid of idolatry, on uhich they [tlie 
Portuguese missionaries] could never make any impre^^ion. Xot only did he adore the 
sun, and make long prayers to it tour times a day. he aUo held himself forth as an object 
of worship; ami though exceedingly tolerant as to other modes of faith, never would 
admit of 'luy enrroat hments on his own divinity."' J)i.<rorfr)e>\, If. p. Oo. 

- The text has znhnn-\ hnl, ami a little lower down, zahnn-i Zahnv-i hal, or 

sytnholu'fd language i-s oppoM^d to z(iha)/-i nxitylL spoken words. 

^ (.)r rather. //oi// /ps k<fn(, as the t'^'.^t has, },C( aiise the tasting aside of selfishness is 
.symhohcaiiy expressed hy taking off the turiiaii. To wear a turban i-* a distinction. 

■* means autt : secondly, (iinjthi}iii ? tu/xK either a ring, or a thread, as the 

Brahminical thread. Here a ring -eenis to l-t* meant, Ur it may be the likeness of the 
Kmperor which, according to R.idrioni, the memhor- wore on thei'r turbans. 

The iirt-nf Xunif. is a name of <o,>d. “ 'some sa% it is the word Alhdt ; others say it 
;s A.---'' the eternal; others the living ; otheis Al-Qaijyhix, the everlasting ; 
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Tlte jVtrc Slm.st tind i/tc cli' in\ 

Seeing tlie \Mnuierful of liis sincere attendants 

are gnided. as circiiinstanees re<|i!ire it : and from the wise counsels 
they receive tliey soon state their wislies openly. They learn to satisfy 
their thirst in the spring of divine favour, and gain for tluur wisdom and 
motives renewed light. Otlier^^, according to their capa< ities are taught 
wis'^lom in ex( 'client advices. 

But it is impossihle. while speaking of other matters besides, to give a 
full account of the manner in which His Majesty teaclies wisdom, heals 
dangerous diseases, and api)lies remedies for the severest sufferings. 
Should my occupations allow sufficient leisure, and should another term 
of life be granted me, it is my intentitm to lav before the world a separate 
volume on this subject. 

Ordinances (*f the Divine Faith. 

The members of the Divine Faith, on seeing each other, observe the 
following custom. One says, AUdld^ Akhar,' and the other resjionds, 
“ JalF Jalldluh^.'' ^ The motive of His Majesty in laying down this 
mode of salutation, is to remind men to think of the origin of their 
existence, and to keep the Deity in fresh, lively, and grateful remembrance. 

It is also ordered by His ^Majesty that, instead of the dinner usually 
given in remembrance of a man after his death, each member should 
prepare a dinner during his lifetime, and thus gather jwovisions for his 
last journey. 

Each member is to give a party on the anniversary of his birthday, 


others. Ar-R<tht)tntt . ar-i<ihhn. tlio clement and merciful; others Al-Muhayynnt, the 
protector." ' Qizi Hamirnt ’d-I)In of Nacor sn\>, the Great Name is the \\ord 

Ilii. or Hp((!c>d), ber'aiise it has a referem e to Gc/cr*- nature, as it .sho\\s that He has no 
other at His side. Again, the orcl hn a rcjot, not a derivative. All epithets of Gcd 
are contained in it.” KashJ'^ 'l-Luf/hat. 

1 These formiilie remincl us c/ AKhar's name. M uJid/nniad AkUir. The 

words AUah^ Akfiar iiTC an}biyuf>7f> ; tliey ma\ mc'an, i,s rytat. {)r Akbnr ),< (ohI. There 
is no doubt that Abkar liked the jihra^e for its ambiguity ; for it v\asusedon coins, the 
Imperial seals, and the heading of books, farmiiiis. etc. His era was called the iJn me era ; 
his faith, the iJinne faith ; and the iK>te at the end of this A^in shov^-*. how Akbar. starting 
from the id(*a of the Divine riLdit of kings, gradual !v came to Ic^ok upon himself as the 
Mujffihid of the age. then as the prophet of God and God’s Vice-regent on earth, and lastly 
as a Deity. " It \vas during these days y\.H. Dn.T or A.D. l57o-<ji that Hb Maje.sty once 
asked how people uould like it if he ordered the words Alhtr to be cut c»n the 

Tm[ier’al seal and the die'^ of }ik-> c oins. Alost said, people would like it very much. But 
HajI 11 rahim objected, and said, the T»hraso had an ambiguous meaning, and the empt ror 
might ‘-ub'.titute the Qur^’an vcr^e La-Akr’^ Ihife albar^^ (To think of God is the greatest 
thing), be‘‘anse it involved no ambiguity. But His Majesty t disp]<*a^<'d. and said 
it was surely suftif ient that no man who felt hi" i\cakne-s m riuld claim Divinity ; he merely 
looked tc,) the sound of the word", aiul he bad never thc»Ui.ht that a tbit g « oiild be carriccl 
to sueli an e\trcnie," RttduniA. p. 2lu. 
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and arrange a sumptuous fea^t. He is to bestow alms, and thus prepare 
provisions for the long journey. 

His Majesty has also ordered that members should endea\'oiir to 
abstain from eating flesh. They may allow otliers to eat flesh vuthout 
touching it themselves ; but during the month of their Ihrth they are 
not even to approach meat. Xor shall members go near anything that 
thev hav^e themselves .slain : nor eat of ir. Neither shall they make use 
of the same vessels with butchers. fi>hers, and birdoatchers. 

^Members should not cohabit with pregnant, old, and barren women ; 
nor with girls under the age of puberty. 

Note by the Traxslator ox the Religious Views of the 
Emperor Akbar. 

In connexion with the preceding A*’m. it may be of interest for the 
general reader, and of some value for the future historian of Akbar’s 
reign, to collect, in form of a note, the information which we possess 
regarding the religious views of the Emperor Akbar. The souixes from 
which this information is derived, are, besides Abu T-FazTs A^In, the 
Muntakhab^ 't-Taicankli by *^Abd^ 1-Qddir ibii-i diuluk Shah of Badaon^ 
regarding whom I would refer the reader to p. 110, and to a longer article 
in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Ben (jal for 1869 — and the Dahistan^ 
'l-Mazdhihf a woik MTitton about sixty years after Akbar's death by an 
unknown Muhammadan writer of strong ParsI tendencies. Nor must 
we forget the valuable testimony of some of the Portuguese ]nis:t»ionaries 
whom Akbar called from Goa, as Rodolpho Arpia viva, Antonio de 3[oii- 
serrato. Francisco Enriques, etc,, of whom the first is mentioned by 
Abu T-Fazl under the name of Pddrl Rndalfr There exist also two 
articles on Akbar 's religious views, one by Captain Vans Kennedy, 
published in the second volume of the Transactions of the Bombay 
Literary Society, and another by the late Horace Hay man Wilson, which 
had originally appeared in the Calcutta Quarterhj Oriental Magazine, 
vol. i, 1821, and has been reprinted in the second volume of Wilson's 
works, London, 1862. Besides, a few extracts from Badaonl, bearing on 
this subject, will be found in vSir H. Elliott's Bibliographical Index to the 
Historians of M} Jam madan India, p. 243 ff. The proceedings of the 
Portugiie.se mi.^sionaries at Akbar's Court are described in ^Murray's 

^ Printed at Cai* utta in IsoO with a ^iiort dictionary, and reprintetl at Bombay 
A. H. 1272 [A.D. ISobl. Thi-5 work ha^ aiso been translated into Engli’>ih at the cost of the 
Oriental Tran^siation Fund. 

“ Not Padre Radif, Elpliinst one’s history, but the letter 

havins: been mistaken for a > gv"'’. 


Ilistorirf'd Affoiott of Dlsroccrirs tUid Travels hi Asoi. Edinnurgh. 182<X 
vol. ii. 

I shall commence with extracts from Badromld The translation is 
literal which is of great importance in a dithciilt writer like BadaoiiT. 


Abil 1-Fazbs second introdwtion to Ahhnc, His pride. 

[Badaom, edited by Mawlawl A,gha Ahmad ^AlL in the BthUntheca 
Indica, voL ii, p. 198.] 

It was during these days 'end of 982 A.H.] that Abu d-Fazl son of 
Shavl^ ^Mubarak of Xagor, came the second time to court. He is now 
stvled ^ Alla ml. He is the man that set the world in flames. He lighted up 
the lamp of the Saldhls. illustrating thereby the story of the man who, 
because he di<l not know what to do, took up a lamp in broad daylight, 
and re])resenting himself as opposed to all sects, tied the girdle of 
infallibility round his waist, according to the saying, He who forms an 
o]>position, gains power." He laid before the Emperor a commentary 
on the 'TknrslA which contained all subtleties of the Qui*'an : 

and though peojde said that it had been written by his father, Abu l-Fazl 
was much ])raised. The numerical value of the letters in the words 
Taf.slr-i Akbarl (Akbar's commentary) gives the date of composition 
[983], But the emperor jiraised it. chiefly because he expected to find in 
Abu d-Fazl a man capable of teaching the Mu lias a lesson, whose pride 
certainly resembles that of Pharaoh, though this expectation was opposed 
to the confidence which His Majesty had placed in me. 

The reason of Abu d-Fazl's opinionativeness and pretensions to 
infallibility was this. At the time when it was customary to get hold of, 
and kill such as tried to introduce innovations in religious matters (as 
had been the case with Mir Habshi and others), Shayl^ ^Abd“ n-Xabl 
and Mal^dum^ *1-Mulk, and other learned men at court, unanimously 


^ Ai’ in the following extracts the years of the Ilijrah are given, the reader may 
convert them according: to thi^i table : — 


The rear 1980 A.H. conuneiu ed 
Oisl— 3rd May. 1573 
23rd A|)ril, 1371 
9S.3 — 12th April, 137.") 

3Ut March, 1370 
083 — 21 March. 1377 
98r> — icrh Mar< h, 137S 
0s7 -2Sth Fehrunry. 1379 
9S8 — 17th Fehrnary. I3so 
fKO— 3th February, I3sl 
900— 2ath .Tamiarv. 13s3 
9M — 13th January. 13S3 
902 — 4th January. 1381 
2 Qur., Sur. IF. 231',. 


14th May, 1372 [Old Style]. 

993 — 2nh December, l,”>st 
994 — 13th December, 13s3 
99.5 — 2ncl December, 13St> 
990 — 22nd Xurember. 13,s7 
997 — n>th Xovember, 13sS 
pps — 3|..t October, 13S9 
c)€)p_2oth October, 1.590 
lOiK) — 9tb Ortober, 1391 
1(K>1 — 2Stb Septcunber. 1.592 
1002 — 17th September. 1393 
UMKl — bth September, 1304 
1004 — 27th Augn>t. 131*3 
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represented to the emperor that Shayl^ Mubarak also, in as far as he 
pretended to be Mahdl} belonged to the class of innovators, and was not 
only himself damned, but led others into damnation. Having obtained 
a sort of permission to remove him, they dispatched police officers to 
bring him before the emperor. But when they found that the Shay kb, 
with his two sons, had concealed himself, they demolished the ])ulpit 
in his prayer-room. The Shaylffi. at first, took refuge with Sallm-i 
ChishtI at Fatli])ur, who then was in the height of his glory, and requested 
him to intercede for him. Shaylffi Salim, however, sent him money by 
some of his disciples, and told him it would be better for him to go away 
to Gujrat. Seeing that Salim took no interest in him, Shaylffi Mubarak 
applied to Mirza ^Xz\z Koka [Akbar's foster-brother], who took occasion 
to praise to the emperor the Shaylffi's learning and voluntary poverty, 
and the superior talents of his two sons, adding that Mubarak was a most 
trustworthy man, that he had never received lands as a present, and that 
he [‘^AzTz] could really not see why the Shavkh was so much persecuted. 
The emperor at last gave up all thoughts of killing the Shay^. In a short 
time matters took a more favourable turn ; and Abu T-Fazl when once 
in favour with the emperor (officious as he was, and time-serving, openly 
faithless, continually studying His Majesty's whims, a flatterer beyond 
all bounds) took every opportunity of reviling in the most shameful way 
that sect whose labours and motives have been so little appreciated,'^ 
and became the cause not only of the extirpation of these experienced 
people, but also of the ruin of all servants of God, especially of Shaykhs, 
pious men. of the helpless, and the orphans, whose livings and grants he 
cut down. 

He used to say. openly and implicitly : — 

Lord, send down a proof ^ for the j^eople of the world ! 

Send these Ximrods a gnat as big as an ele])hant ! 

These Pharaoh -like fellows have lifted up their heads : 

Send them a Closes with a staff, and a Xile ! 


^ V(>lr p. 1 1.'^. iiott' 2. 

2 Badaoni to the believers in thenpproat h of the Miilenniura. A few years 

later. Akbar U'Ctl Mahdaw i niniours for his own purposes ; j t({f> below. The extract .shows 
that there exi>ted before heretical innovator'', whom the emperor allowed to be 
persecuted. Matters soon took a different turn. 

^ That is. a man capable of teaching the <;Ulamas a les«on. Abu d-Fazl means himself. 

* Nimrod, or Xamrud. and Pharaoh, are proverinal in the for their nride. Nimrod 
was killed })y a ^nat which iiad < rept throuL^h the no«e ♦o his brain. He cc»uld only relieve 
his pains by strikina the crown ot his head ; but at last he died from the effects of his 
ow n b.lows. 
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And when in consequence of his liarsii ]>roceedings, miseries and 
misfortunes broke in iqion the ^Ulanuls (Vvho had |-ersecuted liini and 
his father), he applied the folloAving Rahn^l to them : — 

I have set fire to my barn vitli my own hands. 

As I am the incendiary, liow' can I complain of my enemy ? 

Xo one is my enemy but myself, 

AVoe is me ! I have torn my garment w'ith my own hands. 

And wdien during disputations ])eo])]e quoted against liim the edi< t of 
any MujtahiiL^ he used to say. “ Oli don't bring me t])e arguments of 
this sweetmeat-seller and tliat cobbler, or that tanner ! *' He thougljt 
himself capable of giving tlie lie to all Shavl^s and ^Ulamas. 

CohDiieitcoitoit ftj the ^Badaoni II, p. 200.] 

‘‘ During the year 983 A.H.; many places of worship were built at 
the command of His ^lajesty. The cause was this. For many years 
previous to 983 the emperor had gained in succession remarkable and 
decisive victories. The emj>ire had grown in extent from day to day ; 
everything turned out well, and no opponent was left in the whole world. 
His Majesty had thus leisure to come into nearer contact with ascetics 
and the disciples of the Mu^iniyyah sect, and passed much of his time in 
discussing the word of God (Qur*'an)j and the word of the prophet (the 
Hod'll, or Tradition). Questions of Sufism, scientific discussions, inquiries 
into philosophy and law, were the order of the day. His Majesty passed 
whole nights in thoughts of God ; he continually occupied himself with 
pronouncing the names Yd i/u and Hadl. which had been mentioned 
to him.“ and his heart was full of reverence for Him who is the true Giver. 
From a feeling of thankfulness for his past successes, he would sit many 
a morning alone in prayer and melancholy, on a large fiat stone of an old 
building which lay near the palace in a lonely s]iOt, with his head bent 
over his chest, and gathering the bliss of early hours." 

In his religious habit,^ the emperor was confirmed by a story which 
he had heard of Sulayman.^ ruler of Bengal, who. in company with 150 

^ A man cf infajjiMo authority in his ^.\[ 1 jpnaOon:^ of tfie Mulinmniadan law. Thete 
are Mujtrihuis. Ainoni: tho oMost there werv -everal a trade at the same 

time. Tlio preiedim: trau'^lated by Sir H. Elliot inthe Mnhmnifjidan 

of India, 244, 

“ Bv some ascetu*. Yd Hf' means O He Ohfd). end Yd Ildd'i, MCUiidf. The freunont 
repetition -m h names i- a means of knf>wle4L'e. Some farprs re j eat them s» veral 
thousand times duriiia a nnjht. 

3 The edition td Badaoid ^ alK him Knnifdni. Hf is soiyietimes willed iCura/o, 

sometimes Karzdnl, He reioned in Benuai from hTI to I'SO. or A. IK ir.oS to 1573. 


Shavkhs and held every morning a devotional meeting, after 

whicdi he med to transact state laxsine^s : as ako }<y the news that 
^Flrza Sulaynian, a prince of Sufi tendencies, and a h~d^ was 

coming to him from Badaldishan. 

Among the religious buildings was a meeting place near a tank 
called AnupUthlo. where Akbar. accom]janied by a few courtiers, met 
the ^Ulamas and lawyers of the realm. The [^ride of the lamas, and 
the heretical (Shl^itic) sii])jects tlisciissed in this building, caused MulLi 
Sheri, a poet of Akbar*^ reign, to compose a poem in which the j)Iace 
was called a temple of Pharaoh and a building of Shaddad {nde Qur., 
Sur. 89). The result to which the discussions led will be seen from the 
following extract. 

[Bad. II, p, 202.] 

“ For these discussions, which were held every Thursday - night. His 
Majesty invited the Sayvids, Shayl^s, *^Ulamas. and grandees, by turn. 
But as the guests generallv commenced to C[uarrel about their places, and 
the order of precedence, His Maje^ty ordered that the grandees should 
sit on the east side ; the Sayvids on the west side ; the ^Ulamas to the 
south ; and the Shayl^s to the north. The emperor then used to go 
from one side to the other and make his inquiries . . . when all at oiu e, 
one night, ‘ the vein of the neck of the ^L lamas of tlie age swelled iq-, 
and a horrid noise and confusion ensued. His ^lajesty got very angry 
at their rude behaviour, and said to me [Badaoni], ' In future re]>ort any 
of the ^Ulamas that cannot behave and that talks nonsense, and I sliall 
make him leave the hall.' I gently said to Asaf Khan, ‘ If I were to carry 
out this order, most of the ^Ulainas would have to leave,' when His 
Majestv suddenlv asked what I had said. On hearing my answer, he was 
highlv pleased, and mentioned my remark to those sitting near him. ’ 

Soon after, another row occurred in the presence of the Emperor. 
[Bad. II, p. 210.] 

‘‘ Some people mentioned that Haji Ibrahim of Saihind had given a 
decree, by which he made it legal to wear red and yellow clothes,^ quoting 
at the same time a Tradition as his proof. On hearing this, the diief 
Justice, in the meeting hall, called him an accursed wretcli. abused him, 
and lifted u]> his stick in order to strike him, when the Haji by some 
subterfuges managed to get rid of him." 

^ flt'd is the -state of efsta>y anU elo^e unum ^^Jth i \\}in h Suti:> bring themselves 
by -Client thought, or by pronounring the name of no<i. 

- The text ha^ shnbd the niglv ef Friday ; but a« Miiliammadans commence 

the day at sunset, it is our Thvr^(huj night. 

^ As women may u-e. 
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x4kbar wa.s now fairly di^miste;! with the ^Uiainjs and lawyers: 
he never purduiied ]>ride and eoiieeit in a. nutii. aiai id all kiiaN of eoin'eit, 
the conceit of learniiis wa'^ ni 0 ^t hatetid Inin, hh’om nuw he resolved 
to vex the priiici]»al ^U]<Uila^ : and no sooner had hi> (‘nurti(*r< di>covered 
this, than they bro audit all sorts of charu^*- auain^t theiii. 

;Had. IL }K ’Jn-P] 

“ His Haje>Ty t lane fore oi<ler(*d Mawlana ^Abd^ 'll all of Sultanpur, 
who had received tlie title of Mal'hdat^t^^ 7-3/^//n, to coine to a meeting, 
as he wished to annoy hinn and a|»p(jinted Haji Ibrahim Shavkli Abu 
d-Fazl (who had lately come to court, and is at present the infallible 
authority in all religious matters, and also for the New Religion of His 
Majesty, and the guide of men to truth, and their leader in general), and 
several other newcomers, to oppose him. During the discussion. His 
Majesty took every occasion to interrupt the Mawlaiia when he explained 
anything. When the quibbling and wrangling had reached the liighest 
[loint, so7ne courtiers, according to an order })reviou4y given by His 
Majesty, commenced to tell rather queer stories of the Mawlaiia. to whose 
position one might ajiply the verse of the Qui^an(Sur. XYI, 72), ‘ And 
some one of you shall have his life prolonged to a miserable age, etc,' 
Among other stories, Khan Jahan said that he had heard that Makhdum" 
d“i\Iulk ^ had given a fatira, that the ordinance of pilgrimage was no longer 
binding, but even hurtful. When people had asked him the reason of his 
extraordinary he had said, that the two roads to Makkah, through 
Persia and over Gujrat, w'ere impracticable, because peo])le. in g<»ing by 
land (Persia) had to suffer injuries at the hand of the Qizilhnshes (i.e., the 
Shl^ah inhabitants of Persia), and in going by Nca, they had to put up 
wdth indignities from the Portuguese, wdui.^^e ship-ticket'^ had {uctures 
of Mary and Jesus stamped on them. To make u-'C. therefore, of the 
latter alternative w^ould mean to countenance idolatry ; hence both 
roads were closed u}i. 

Klian Jahan aPo related that the IMawlana had invented a idever 
trick by w'hich he escajwM }>aying tiie legal alm^ upon the w'ealth which 
he amassed every year. Tow^ards the end of each year, he used to make 
over all his stores to liis wife, but he took them back before the year 
had actually run oiit.- 

^ Tbii extract as uiven by Sir H. Elliott on p. 244, roiiveys a urunir impre.^^ion. 
Akbar did not prohibit pilgrimages before A.H. OUO. 

- Alms are due on everv'surplus of stock or stores wbk ha Sunni po.s-.f,^e'' atihe end of 
a year, prove led that surplus have been in his poS'<e>.sion for a wlu»le yojtr. If the wife, 
therefore, had the surpbw for a part of tlie year, and the hu-band took ;t uftervards 
back, he escaped the paying ot alm% 



Other tricks also, in comparison with winch the tricks of the children 
of Moses are nothing, and rumours of liis meanness and shahbiness. his 
open cheating and worldliness, and his cruelties said to have been practised 
on the Shaykhs and the poor of the whole country, but especially on the 
Aimadars and other deserving peojfle of the Panjab — all came up, one 
storv after the other. His motives. ' which shall be revealed on the day 
of resurrection ‘ (Qur. LXXX^A. 9}, were dis(*lased ; all sorts of stories, 
calculated to ruin liischaracter and to vilify him, were got up, till it was 
resolved to force him to go to Makkah. 

” But when i^eople asked him whether pilgrimage was a duty for a 
man in his circumstances, he said Xo ; ^ for Shaykh ^Abd^ 'n-Xabi had 
risen to power, whilst the star of the Mawlana was fast sinking.” 

But a heavier blow was to fall on the ^Ulamas. [Bad. II, p. 207.] 

“ At one of the above-mentioned meetings, His Majesty asked liow 
many freehoni women a man was legally allowed to marry (by nikah). 
The lawyers answered that four was the limit fixed by the prophet. The 
emjjeror thereupon remarked that from the time he had come of age, he 
had not restricted himself to that number, and in justice to his wives, 
of whom he had a large number, both freeborn and slaves, he now wanted 
to know what remedy the law j^rovided for his case. Most exi^ressed 
their opinions, when the einjjeror remarked that Shayl^ ^Abd^^ M-Xabi 
had once told him that one of the Mujtahids had had as many as nine 
wives. Some of the ^^Ulanias present replied that the Mujtahid alluded 
to was Ibn Abl Lava : and that some had even allowed eighteen from a 
too literal translation of the Qur^an verse (Qur., J^ur. IV, 3), ‘Marry 
whatever women ye like, two and two,- and three and three, and four 
and four.' but this was improper. His Majesty then sent a message to 
Shavkh *^Abd^^ 'n-X^abi. who replied that he had merely wished to point 
out to Akbar that a difference of opinion existed on this point among 
lawyers, but that he had not given a in order to legalize irregular 

marriage proceedings. This annoyed His Majesty very much, ' The 
^havkh.' he said. ‘ told me at that time a very different thing from what 
he now tell^ me.' He never forgot this. 

After much discu^>jon on tliis point the ^Ulamas, having collected 


^ meanf to -shv ho po(;r. and thu" lofutod tho charL^o^ hrniiLdit auainst him. 

- Thu'i they «:>*t 2 — 2, .3 - 3. 4- 4 — Is. Hut pas^a^e in-ually traii-slatod. Marry 
whatever women ye jikf, t\*. o. or three, or H.ur." 'the 3[u]tahi(l, who took nine unto 
him.-^olf. tran.'^Lited '* two— tiiree — four ’‘=U. The que'^tion of the emperor wa.s most 
tifkli'-h. heeau-'O, if the lawyer^ adhered to the number four, which they could jirt well 
avoul, the / nrifnyxhjf of Aki ar’^ // ^ ‘.to /< f.rinee'-e> was acknowfedped. 
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every tradition on tlie sii}>ject. dei^eed, first, tliat by 'trnU’^nh [not by 
nihaii] a man mi^dit marry any number of wives he ])leased : and. siu'twdhj, 
that m\U^(th marria^u^s were allowed ])v Imam Mabk. The 8hi^ahs, 
as was well known, loved chiMren born in mni^dJi wedlock na^re than 
those born by dikCih wives, contrary to the Siiniu^ and tin' Ald-i 
Jama^^at. 

“ On the latter jxnnt also the diNCUssion got rather lively, and I would 
refer the reader to my work entitled Najdf^'- 'r-rnshld j:idr note 2, p. 104], 
in Avhich the subject is briefly discussed. But to make things worse, 
Xaqlb Khan fetched a copy of ihrt Mu)raftn of ImamMrdik, and }>ointed 
to a Tradition in the ])r)ok. which the Imam liad cited as a proof against 
the legality of niut^nJi marriages. 

Another niglit. QazI Ya^<[rib, Shavldi^ Abu *J-Fazl. HajI Ibralam, and 
a few others were invited to meet Ilis Majesty in tlie house near the 
A}nl ptahl .0 tank. Shavkh Abu l-Fazl had been selected a^ the opponent, 
and laid before the emperor several traditions regarding }iiHt^nh marriages, 
which his father ( Shavkh Mubarak) had collected, and the discusdon 
commenced. His Majesty then asked me, what my opinion was on this 
subject. I said, ‘ The conclusion which must be drawn from so many 
contradictory traditions and sectarrans customs, is this : — Imam Malik 
and the Shi^ahs are unanimous in looking upon mut^aJi marriages as legal ; 
Imam Shafi^i and the Great Imam (Hanifah) look upon mut^ak marriages 
as illegal. But. should at any time a Qazi of the Maliki sect decide that 
mui^ah is legal, it is legal, according to the common belief, even for 
Shafi^i's and Hanafis. Every other opinion on this subject is idle talk.’ 
This pleased His Majesty very much." 

The unfortunate Shavkh Ya^cplb, however, went on talking about 
the extent of the authority of a Qazi. He tried to shift the ground ; 
but when he saw that he was discomfited, he said, '' Very well, I have 
nothing else to say— just as His Majesty pleases. ’’ 

“ The Emperor then said, ‘ I herewith appoint the Maliki QazI^ 
Hasan ^Arab as the Qazi before whom I lay this ca>e concerning inv 
wives, and you, Y^a^^qub, are from to-day suspended.' This was 
immediately obeyed, and Qazi Hasan on the spot gave a decree which 
made mut^ah marriages legal. 

“ The veteran lawyers^ as Makhdum’^ '1-Mulk, Qazi Ya^’qfib, and others, 
made very long faces at these j)roceedings. 

‘‘ This was the commencement of ' their sere and yellow leaf '. 

The rc'^ult was that, a few days later, Mawlana JablF 'd-liln of 
Multan, a profound and learned man, whose grant had been transferred, 


“ Other tricks also, in comparison with which the tricks of the children 
of Closes are nothing, and rumours of liis meanness and shabbiness. his 
o[>en cheating and worldliness, and his cruelties said to have been practised 
on the Shavkhs and the poor of the wliole country, but especially on the 
Ainuidars and other deserving ] eople of the Panjab — all came up, one 
storv after the other. His motive^. ‘ which shall be revealed on the day 
of resurrection * (Qur. LXXXM. 9). were disclosed ; all sorts of stories, 
calculated to ruin his character and to vilify him. were got up, till it was 
rc'^olved to force him to go to Hakkah. 

But when people a^ked him whether pilgrimage was a duty for a 
man in his circumstances, he said Xo : ^ for >ShaylA ‘^Abd'^ 'n-Xabi had 
risen to power, whilst the star of the Mawlana was fast sinking.’’ 

But a heavier blow was to fall on the *^Ulamas. [Bad. II, p. 207.] 

‘‘ At one of the above-mentioned meetings, His Majesty asked how 
many freeborn women a man was legally allowed to marry (by nihaJi). 
The lawyers answered that four was the limit fixed by the prophet. The 
emperor thereupon remarked that from the time he had come of age, he 
had not restricted himself to that number, and in justice to his wives, 
of whom he had a large number, both freeborn and slaves, he now wanted 
to know what remedy the law j^rovided for his case. Most expressed 
their opinions, when the emijeror remarked that Shayl^ ^’Abd^ 'n-XabI 
had once told him that one of the Mujtahids had had as many as nine 
wives. Some of the ^’Ulamas present replied that the Mujtahid alluded 
to was I bn Abi Lava : and that some had even allowed eighteen from a 
too literal translation of the Qur^an verse (Qur., Sur. IV, 3). ^ Marry 
whatever women ye like, two and two.- and three and three, and four 
and four.' but this was improper. His Majesty then sent a message to 
Shavkh ^Abd'^ *n-XabL who replied that he had merely wished to point 
out to Akbar that a difference of opinion existed on this point among 
lawyers, but that he had not given a fni^rn in order to legalize irregular 
marriafire proceedings. This annoyed His Majesty very much. ‘ The 
Shay]^.' he said. ' told me at that time a very different thing from what 
he nr>w tells me.' He never forgot this. 

“ After much fliscussion on tliis point tlie ^Llamas, having collected 


^ I.f*., hf meaat t<» -ay ho poor, and thus h futed thp charfres liroudit acainst luni. 

- Thu- they not 2. .‘i. 4- t — Is, But th« pa-sano tu^nally translated, Marry 

whatever women ye ]ike. tyo. or three, or four.” llie Mujtahid. \\hnto{>k nine unto 
translat<^’d two— three — four '—0. Tlie que-tif'ii of the emperor most 
ti( kli-h. l>e< au-e, if the lawyer- adherf*d to the numh^r f(>ur, which they could not ^ell 
av^tid, the hinim'/ningJ of Aklar's / ?> pnnee-tes ya.s acknowledged. 


every tradition on tlie subjoc't. de(Teo(L Jh.sf. that by nvd^aJt [not by 
7iikdh] a man might marry any number of wives he pleased : and, seriwdbj, 
that nvjt^ah marriages were allowed by Imam Malik. The Shl^ahs, 
as was well known, loved children born in nod^ah wedlock more than 
those born by nikdh wives, contrary to the Smuiis and the Ahbi 
Jama^at. 

“ On the latter [)oint also the discussion got rather lively, and I would 
refer the reader to my work entitled Xajdt^^ ’r-rashld j'kle note *2, }). KU], 
in wdiich the subject is briefly discussed. But to make things worse, 
Xaqib Wian fetched a copy of the of Imamdialik, and pointed 

to a Tradition in the book, which the Imam had cited as a proof against 
the legality of marriages. 

Another night, QazI Ya^qiib, Shavkh Abu l-Fuzl, Haji Il)rahlm. and 
a few others were invited to meet His ^lajesty in the house near tlie 
Andpt(dd,o tank. vShayl^ Abu 'l-Fazl had been sele'^ted as the opponent, 
and laid before the emperor several traditions regarding marriages, 

tvhich his father ( ^Shaykh Mubarak) had collected, and the discussion 
commenced. His Majesty then asked me, what my opinion w^as on this 
subject. I said, ‘ The conclusion wdiich must be drawn from so many 
contradictory traditions and sectarians customs, is this : — Imam Malik 
and the Shi^ahs are unanimous in looking upon rnut^ah marriages as legal; 
Imam Shafi*’! and the Great Imam (Hanlfah) look upon mid^ah marriages 
as illegal. But, should at any time a Qazi of the Malik! sect decide that 
mut^ali is legal, it is legal, according to the common belief, even for 
Shafi'^i's and Hanafis. Every other opinion on this subject is idle talk.' 
This pleased His Majesty very much." 

The unfortunate f^havldi Ya^qfib, however, went on talking about 
the extent of the authority of a Qazi. He tried to shift the ground ; 
but w^hen he saw that he w'as discomfited, he said, Very w^ell, I have 
nothing else to say — just as His Majesty pleases.'’ 

‘‘ The Emperor then said, ' I herewith appoint the ]\irdik! Qaz‘^ 
Hasan ^Arab as the Qazi before w'hom I lay this cast^ concerning my 
waves, and you. Ya^qub, are from to-day suspended.' This w^as 
immediately obeyed, and Qazi Hasan on the sj>ot gave a decree which 
made mut^ah marriages legal. 

The veteran lawyers, as Mal^dum'^ '1-Mulk. Qdzi Ya^qub, and others, 
made very long faces at these proceedings. 

This was the commencement of ‘ their sere and yellow^ leaf ’. 

“ The rc'^ult w*as that, a few days later, ^lawdana JahiH ’d-Dni of 
3Iuitan, a proh.nind and learned man, wdiose grant had l-e**n traiiMerro'd, 
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was ordered from Agra fto Fathpur SikrT) and appointed Qazi of the 
realm. Qazi YaAipln was sent to Gaur as District Qazi. 

From this day henceforth, ‘ the road of opposition and difference in 
Of)imon * lay open, and remained so till His Majesty was appointed 
Mujtahid of the enpare." ^Here follows the extract regarding the formula 
Alhlh''^ AlA}a)\ given on p. ITo. note 1.] 

'Badrionl 11. p. 211.] 

“ During this year ]983]. there arrived Hakim Abii ‘1-Fath, Hakim 
Hiimaviui (who subsequently changed his name to Humayun Quli, 
and lastly to Hakim Humam). and Xur^ hl-Din, who as poet is known 
under the name of Qarcin. They were brothers, and came from Gilan, 
near the Caspian Sea. The eldest brother, whose manners and address 
were exceedingly winning, obtained in a short time great ascendency over 
the Emperor ; he flattered him openly, adapted himself to every change 
in the religious ideas of His ^fajesty, or even went in advance of them, and 
thus became in a short time a most intimate friend of Akbar. 

Soon after there came from Persia, Mulla Muhammad of Yazd, who 
got the nickname of Yazidi, and attaching himself to the emperor, com- 
menced openly to revile the Aahahah (persons who knew Muhammad, 
except the twelve Imams), told queer stories about them, and tried hard 
to make the emperor a Slu^ah. But he was soon left behind by Bir Bar — 
that ba??tard ! — and by Shayl^ Abu l-Fazl and Hakim Abu T-Fath, who 
successfully turned the emperor from the Islam, and led him to reject 
inspiration, prophetship, the miracles of the prophet and of the saints, 
and even the whole law, so that I could no longer bear their company. 

“ At the same time. His Majesty ordered Qazi JahlD M-Dln and 
several ^Ulamas to write a commentary on the Qur^an : but this led to 
great rows among them. 

‘•Deb Chand Raja Manjhok — that fool — once set the whole court in 
laughter by saying tlmt Allah after all had great resp^ect for cows, else 
the cow would not have been mentioned in the first chapter (Silrat^ 
'l-haqnrah) of the Qur*’an. 

•• His Majesty had also the early history of the Islam read out to him, 
and so(m commeiK'ed to think less of the Aahdhah. Soon after, the 
observance of the five prayers laid the fasts, and the belief in everything 
connected with the jtrophet. were juit dow n as tnql'idl, or religious blindness, 
and man's reason was acknowledged to be the basis of all religion. 
Portuguese priests abo came frequently : and His Majesty inquired 
into the articles of their belief which are based upon reason,*' 
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^Badaoni II. p. *245.] 

In the beginning of tlie next year [984]. wlien His Majesty was at 
Hlprilpiir ill Malwah. Sharif c)f Anud arrived. This aj)ostate had run 
from country to country, like a dt.>g that has ]>uriit its foot, and turning 
from one sect to the other, he went (jii wrangling till be became a j>erfect 
lieretic. For some time he had studied Sutic nonsense in the school of 
Mawlaua Muhammad Zrdiid of Bal]^. nep]ie\\ of the great 8hay]^ Husayn 
of Kliwarazm. and had lived wuth derwishes. But as he ha(l little of a 
derwish in himself, he talkt^nl slander, and was so full of conceit that they 
hunted him away. The 51avvirina also wrote a poem against him, in 
which the follow ing ver>e occurs : — 

“ There was a heretic. Sharif by name. 

Who talked very big. though of doubtful fame. 

In his w anderings heliad come to the Dakhin, where he made himself 
so notorious, that the king of the Dakhin wainted to kill him. But 
he \vas only put on a donkey, and shown about in the city. Hindustan, 
however, is a nice large place, where anything is alluw^ed, and no one 
cares for another, and peo]4e go on as they mav. He therefore made for 
Mrdwah, and settled at a }4aee five Jcos distant from the Imperial camp. 
Every frivolous and absurd w ord he spoke w^as full of venom, and became 
the general talk. 3Ianv fools, especially Persian heretics (wFom the 
Islam casts out as people cast out hairs which they find in dough — such 
heretics are called A uqtau'ls, and are destined to be the foremost wwshippers 
uf Antichrist) gathered round him, and spread, at his order, the rumour 
that he w'as the restorer of the Millennium. The sensation w’as immense. 
As soon as His Majesty heard of him, he invited him one night to a private 
audience in a long prayer room, w'hich had been made of cloth, and in 
which the em[jeror wuth his suite used to say the five daily prayers. 
Ridiculous in his exterior, ugly in shape, w ith his neck stooping forward, 
he performed his obeisance, and stood still with his arms crossed, and you 
could scarcely see how his blue eye (wdiich colour ^ is a sign of hostility to 
our prophet) shed lies, falsehood, and hypocrisy. There he stood for a 
long time, and wdien he got the order to sit dowm. he p)rost rated himself in 
w^orshi[), and sat down duzdnfi {ride p. 1G8, note 2), like an Indian camel. 
He talked privately to His 5Iajesty ; no one dared to draw^ near them, but 
I sometimes heard from a distance the w'ord ^ihn (knowdedge) because he 
spoke pretty loud. He called hi^ silly view*s ' the truth of truths ', or ' the 
groundwork of t lungs 

^ (.ha>hni-i azftrq. Eur' pean^ have blue eyes. The e^pre"'l^..u as old as Hariri 
and the rru*a>b‘?. 
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“ A fellow ignorant of things external and internal, 

From silliness indulging idle talk. 

He is immersed in heresies infernal. 

And prattles — God forbid ! — of truth eternal. 

The whole talk of the man was a mere repetition of the ideas of 
Mahmud of Basaldiwan (a village in Gllan), who lived at the time of 
Timur, ^lahmud who had written thirteen treatises of dirty filth, full of 
such hypocrisy as no religion or sect would siih'er, and containing nothing 
but fitaJ, which name he had given to the ‘ science of expressed and 
implied language The chief work of this miserable wretch is entitled 
Bahr o Kuza (the Ocean and the Jug), and contains such loathsome 
nonsense, that on listening to it one's ear vomits. How the devil would 
have laughed in his face, if he had heard it, and how he would have jumped 
for joy ! And this Sharif — ^the dirty thief — had also written a collection 
of nonsense, which he styled Taraslishuli-i Zuhur, in which he blindly 
follows Mir ^Abd“ T-Awwal. This book is written in loose, deceptive 
aphorisms, each commencing with the words mlfarmudand (the master 
said), a queer thing to look at, and a mass of ridiculous, silly nonsense. 
But notwithstanding his ignorance, according to the proverb, ^ AVorthies 
will meet,' he has exerted such an influence on the spirit of the age, and 
on the people, that he is now [in 1004], a commander of One Thousand 
and His Majesty’s apostle for Bengal, possessing the four degrees of faith, 
and calling, as the Lieutenant of the emperor, the faithful to these degrees.” 

The discussions on Thursday evenings were continued for the next 
year. In 986, they became violent, in as far as the elementary principl-^s 
of the Islam were chosen as subject, whilst formerly the disputatioji-. 
had turned on single j>oints. The Llamas, even in the ]>re^ence of tla* 
emperor, often lost their temper, and called each other Ktljirs, 

[Bad. II, p. 2-lo.] 

Makhdum also wrote a pamphlet against Sliavkh ^AIkL^ 'n-Xabl. in 
which he accused Jiim of the murder of Khizr Khan of Shfrwan. who was 
suspected to have revded the propiiet. and of Mir Habshi. wliom he had 
ordered to he killed for heresy. But he al>o said in tlie pamphlet that 
it was wrong to say prayer^ with ^Abd’^ 'n-Xabl, because he liad been 
undutiful towards hin father, and was, }>eside>, afliicted with piles. Upon 
this, Shaykh ^Alxl^ 'n-XabI called 31al^dum a h.xJ, and cursed liim. The 
^Llamas now broke up into two [aiities. like the Sibtls and 
gathering either round the Shay]^. or lound MalAdium’i l-IMulk : and 
the heretic iniiovators used this opp«>»rtuniry, to mislead the emperor 
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bv their wicked o])iiiir>ns and asper.sifnis. and turned truth into falsehood, 
and re])resented lies as truth. 

His M((jestf/ Ull }ion' dSfiJ laid slto^rn rrcrij sinrerit^f. <ind inis diligenthf 
searching for truth. But his edut'ution hud horn )uuch nrgleded ; and 
surrounded us he }rus luf }He}i (f l(ur und heretic principles, he hud been 
forced to doubt the tr)(tJt (f the Islilno FnlUiuj front one pcrplcxitg into the 
other, he lost sight (f his rtui object, the search (f truth ; a)id irhen the strong 
€}nhunk)nent <f our clear hue and our excellent faith had once been broken 
through. His Majestg greu' colder and (udder. till after the short space of 
fice or SIX gears not a truee of Muhammadan feeling teas left in his heart. 
Matters then became cerg di fferent." 

Had. IT. p. 2 :^ 9 .] 

In 08-1 the news arrived that Sliali 'rahniasj) nf Persia had <lied. and 
Slulh Isiua^^Tl IT had siieceeded liini. Tlie ParTl^ of his aeeession is i^iveu 
in the first hdters of tlie three word.< J and .jfj: j -r^ ^1? = 084]. 
Slulh Isjua^il gave the order that any one who wished to go to Makkah 
could have his travelling exj^enses ])aid from the royal exchequer. Thus 
thousands of peojde partook of the spiritual blessing of pilgrimage, 
whilst here you dare not now il004] mention that word, and you would 
expose yourself to cai>ital punishment if you were to ask leave from court 
for this purpose.*’ 

■Bad. IL p. 241.] 

“ In 985, the news arrived that Shah Isrna^’Il, son of Shah Tahmasp 
had been murdered, with the consent of the grandees, by Ids sister Pari 
Jan Khanum. Mir Haydar. the riddle writer, found the Tarll^ of his 
acce.ssion in the words Shahinshah-i rCn zaniln 984] ’ a king of the face 
of the earth '. and the Tarlidi oi his death in ShahinshdhH zer-i zamln 
[985] 'a king below the face of the earth At that time also there 
a])peared in Persia the great comet which had been visible in Indiii 
(p, 240), and the consternation was awful, especially as at the same time 
the Turks con<|uered Tabriz. Shirwan, and Mazandaran. Sultan Muham- 
mad lyhiidilbanda, son of Shah Tahmasp, but by another mother, 
.succeeded : and with him ended the time of reviling and cursing the 
Bahdbah. 

" But the heretical ideas had certninhj eyitered Hindustan from Persia."' 

1 As TahmVpin his ^hort Memoirs (Pers, Ms, 7S2, As. Soc. Bengal) gives the word 
-<7 fiKhlj ‘IS the Tarikh of hi^ af ce'^^ion, we have : — 

Tahmasp from 930 to 9'‘'4 ; IT. 9S4 to 9H5. 

Prmspp's Tables (Und elation, p. 308) give Tahmilsp, 932 to 9S3 ; Isma<;il IT, from 
98.3 to 


12 
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Bada.oni's Summary of the Eeasoxs which leu Akbar to Renounce: 

THE Islam. 

Rad. ir. p. 256.] 

The following are the j)rinci[>al reasons whi{di led His Majesty from 
the right path. I shall not give all, but only some, according to the 
proverb. That which is small, guides that which is great, and a sign 
of fear in a man points him out as the culprit.*' 

The principal reason is the large number of learned men of all 
denominations and sects that came from various countries to court, and 
received personal interviews. Night and day people did nothing but 
inquire and investigate ; profound points of science, the subtleties of 
revelation, the curiosities of history, the wonders of nature, of which 
large volumes could only give a summary abstract, were ever spoken of. 
His Majesty collected the opinions of every one, especially of such as were 
not Muhammadans, retaining whatever he approved of, and rejecting 
ever}d:hing which was against his disposition and ran counter to his 
wishes. From his earliest childhood to his manhood, and from his 
manhood to old age. His Majesty has passed through the most various 
phases, and through all sorts of religious practices and sectarian beliefs, 
and has collected evervthing which people can find in books, with a talent 
of selection peculiar to him, and a spirit of inquiry opposed to everv 
[Islamitic] principle. Thus a faith based on some elementary principles 
traced itself on the mirror of his heart, and as the result of all the influences 
which were brought to bear on His Majesty, they grew, gradually as the 
outline of a stone, the conviction in his heart that there were sensible men 
in all religions, and abstemious thinkers and men endowed with miraculous 
powers, among all nations. If some true knowledge was thus everywhere 
to be found, why should truth be confined to one religion, or to a creed 
like the Islam, which was comparatively new, and scarcely a thousand 
years old ; why should one sect assert what another denies, and why 
should one claim a preference without having superiority conferred on 
itself. 

Moreover, Sumanis ^ and Brahmins managed to get frequent private 
interviews with His Majesty. As they surpass other learned men in their 
treatises on morals, and on physical and religious sciences, and reach 
a high degree in their knowledge of the future, in spiritual power and 
human perfection, they brought proofs based on reason and testimony, 

' Explained in Arab. dicTionaries as a sect in Sind who believe in the transmigration 
of souls (tanasu^), Akbar, as will be seen from the following, was convinced of the 
transmigration of souls, and therefore rejected the doctrine of resurrection. 
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for the triitli of their own and the fallacies of other religions, and 
inculcated their doctrines so hrndy and so skilfully represented things as 
unite self-evident which require consideration, that no inaiL by expressing 
his doubts, could now raise a doubt in His Majesty, even if mountains 
were to crumble to dust, or the heavens were to tear asunder. 

Hence His Majesty cast aside the Tsiamitic revelations regarding 
resurrection, the day of judgment, and the details connected with it. as 
also all ordinances based on the tradition of our projihet. He listened 
to every abuse which the courtiers heaped on our glorious and pure faith, 
which can be so easily followed ; and eagerly seizing such opportunities, 
he showed in words and gestures, his satisfaction at the treatment which 
his original religion received at their hands. 

How wise was the advice which the guardian gave a lovely being, 

‘‘ Do not smile at every face, as the rose does at every zephvr.'* ^ 

When it was too late to profit by the lesson, 

She could but frown, and hang down the head. 

For some time His Majesty called a Brahmin, whose name was 
Purukhotam, author of a commentary on the . . whom he asked 
to invent particular Sanscrit names for all things in existence. At other 
times, a Brahmin of the name of DebI was pulled up the wall of the castle,^ 
sitting on a chdrjpde, till he arrived near a balcony where the emperor used 
to sleep. Whilst thus suspended, he instructed His Majesty in the secrets 
and legends of Hinduism, in the manner of worshipping idols, the fire, 
the sun, and stars, and of revering the chief gods of these unbelievers, 
as Brahma, Mahadev, Bishn, Kishn, Bam, and Mahamah who are 
supposed to have been men, but very likely never existed, though some, 
in their idle belief, look upon them as gods, and others as angels. His 
Majesty, on hearing further how much the people of the country prized 
their institutions, commenced to look upon them with affection. The 
doctrine of the transmigration of souls especially took a deep root in his 
heart, and he approved of the saying— There is no religion in which 
the doctrine of transmigration has not taken firm root.'’ Insincere 
flatterers composed treatises in order to fix the evidence for this doctrine ; 
and as His Majesty relished inquiries into the sects of these infidels (who 
cannot be counted, so numerous they are, and who have no end of 


^ Just as Akbar liked the zephyr of inquiry into other religious systems. But zephyrs 
are also destructive ; they scatter the petals of the rose. 

2 The text has a few unintelligible words. 

* Perhaps in order not to get polluted, or because the balcony belongeil to the Harem. 
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revealed books, but nevertheless, do not belong to the Ahl-i KitCih, 
Jews, Christians, and Muhainmadaiis), not a day pavssed but a new fruit 
of this loathsome tree ri})ened into existence. 

Sometimes again, it was Shaijl^ 'd-T)ln of Dihlf. who had to 

attend the emperor. This Shayldi is the son of Shavkh Zakariva of 
Ajodhan. The principal ^LTamas of the age call him Tcij^ or 

crown of the Sufis. He had learned under Shay^ Zainan of Panlpat, 
author of a commentary on the Liwa^^ih, and of other very excellent 
works, was in Sufism and pantheism second only to Shaykh Ibn ^Arabl. 
and had written a comprehensive commentary on the NuzhaV^d-Arn'dlu 
Like the preceding, he was drawn up the wall of the castle. His Majestv 
listened whole nights to his Sufic trifles. As the Shaykh was not over 
strict ^ ill acting according to our religious law, he spoke a great deal of 
the pantheistic presence, which idle Sufis will talk about, and which 
generally leads them to denial of the law and open heresy. He also 
introduced polemic matters, as the ultimate salvation by faith of Pharaoh 
— God's curse be upoiihim!— which is mentioned inihe Fusus^ l-Hikamr 
or the excellence of hope over fear,^ and many other things to which men 
incline from weakness of disposition, unmindful of cogent reasons, or 
distinct religious commands, to the contrary. The ShayWi is therefore 
one of the juincipal culprits who weakened His Majesty's faith in the 
orders of our religion. He also said that infidels would, of course, be kept 
for ever in hell, but it was not likely, nor could it be proved, that the 
punishment in hell was eternal. His explanations of some verses of the 
Qur^’an or of the Tradition of our pro] diet, were often far-fetched. Besides, 
he inentioned that the jdirase hisduA Kamil (perfect man) referred to 
the ruler of the age, from which he inferred that the nature of a king was 
holv. In this way, he said manv agreeable things to the emperor, rareiv 
expressing the proper meaning, hut rather the opjjosite of what he knew 
to he correct. Even the sijdn\ (]>rostration), which }*eo})le mildly call 
zamlnhos (kissing the ground), lie allowed to be due to the Insan-i Kamil : 
he looked upon the respect due to the king as a religious command, and 
called the face of the king Ka^ba-jji Miirdddt, the sanctum of desires^ 

^ lon;i as a SOfi '^•onform*' to the he is ; but when he feels that he 

has drawn nearer ui (loci, and does no inutrer require the ordinances of the prufatnim 
he is d'-Aii, free, and becomes a heretic. 

* Pharaoh claimed divinity, and is therefore waK'lw, accursed by (lod. But according 
to some books, and amonc them the Fu^Ti.y', Pharaoh repented in the moment of death, 
and acknowledsed Moses to be a true prophet. 

® The Islam says, Al-tmfin bnyv'^ l-IAfprf’ " Faith stands between fear and 

hope." Hence it is sm to fear God’s wrath more than to hope for God's mercy ; and so 
reversely. 
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and Qibla-jji hdjdt, the cvnosiire of necessities. Sucli blasphemies^ 
other people supported by cpioting stories of no credit, and by referring 
to the practice followed by disciples of some lieads of Indian sects. And 
after this, when . . 

Other great philosophical WTiters of the age also ex]>ressed opinions, 
for which there is no authority. Thus ShaylA Ya^(]Id) of Kashmir, a well- 
known writer, and at present the greatest authority in religious matters, 
mentioned some opinions held by ^Ayn^ '1-Quzut of Hamadan, that our 
prophet Muhammad was a jiersoniilcation of the divine name of Al-hddl 
(the guide), and the devil was the jiersonification of God's name of 
Al-inuzill (the tempter), that both names, thus i^ersonified. had appeared 
in this world, and that both jiersonifications were therefore necessary. 

MuHa Muhammad of Yazd, too, was drawn u]> the wall of the castle, 
and uttered unworthy, loathsome abuse against the first three Khallfahs, 
called the whole Saha bah. their followers and next b.llowers, and the 
saints of past ages, infidels and adulterers, slandered the Sunnis and the 
Ahl-iJamd^at,^dind represented every sect, except the Shi^’ah, as damned 
and leading men into damnation. 

The differences among the *^LTamas, of whom one called lawful what 
the other called unlawful, furnished His I\fajesty with another reason for 
apostacy. The emperor also believed that the *^Ulamas of his time were 
superior in dignity and rank to Imam-i Qbazzali and Imam-i RazT,^ and 
knowing from experience the flimsiness of his ^Ulamus, he judged those 
great men of the past by his contem])oraries. and threw them aside. 

Learned monks also came from Euro])e, who go by the name of Fddre.^ 
They have an infallible head, called Fdpd. He can change any religious 
ordinances as he may think advisable, and kings have to submit to his 
authority. These monks brought the gospel, and mentioned to the 
emperor their proofs for the Trinity. His Majesty firmly believed in the 
truth of the Christian religion, and wishing to spread the doctrines of 


1 As the zamtnhos, ur the use of holy names as Ka^hah (the temple of Makkah) or 
Q'^tlah (Makkah, m as far as people turn to it their face when praying). 

- The text has an unintelhirihle sientenre. 

3 Aoeordinir to the fslani. (iod leads {hndl) men to salvation, but also to sin and damna- 
tion. G<)d ereatod also wickedness, 

* Ahl-i jumd^^^/isa term which is often joined, with the word Suntus, All religious 
ordinances are either based upon the Qur*’an, or upon the Tradition : or upon the opinion 
( 7 o/. 7 >) of famous ; or lastly, upon agreement, or the custom irenerally 

followed during the first centuiy of the Hijrah. Hence Akl-i comprises all such 

as believe binding, 

5 Two famous authorities in religious matters. The most popular books of Imam 
i'fha.znli are Xht and the Kimuja-ifi sa^adat which, acconling to p. 103, 

w'as one of the feiv books w'hich Akbar liked. 

^ The text has 
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Jesus, ordered Prince Murad ^ to take a few lessons in Cliristianity by 
w^ay of auspiciousness, and charged Abu ’1-Fazl to translate the Gospel, 
Instead of the usual Bisin^ 'Udh^ 'r-rahyndn^ ^r~rahini^, ^ the following lines 
w^ere used — 

Au ndniA tu Jesus o Kiristil 
(0 thou those names are Jesus and Christ) 
w’hich means, “ 0 thou whose name is gracious and blessed ; and 
Shavkh Fayzi added another half, in order to complete the verse 
Subhdna-k^ Id siu'd-k^ Yd hu. 

(We praise Thee, there is no one besides Thee, 0 God !) 

These accursed monks applied the description of cursed Satan, and 
of his qualities, to Muhammad, the best of all prophets — God's blessings 
rest on him and his whole house ! — a thing w^hich even devils would 
not do. 

Bir Bar also impressed upon the emperor that the sun was the primary 
origin of ever^dhing. The ripening of the grain in the fields, of fruits 
and vegetables, the illumination of the universe, and the lives of men, 
depended upon the Sun. Hence it was but proper to worship and 
reverence this luminary ; and people in praying should face tow^ards the 
place where he rises, instead ot turning to the quarter where he sets. 
For similar reasons, said Bir Bar, should men pay regard to fire and 
water, stones, trees, and other forms of existence, even to cow^s and their 
dung, to the mark on the forehead and the Brahminical thread. 

Philosophers and learned men w^ho had been at Court, but w^ere in 
disgrace, made themselves busy in bringing proofs. Thev said the sun 
wMs the greatest light the source of benefit for the w^hole w^orld, the 
nourisher of kings, and the origin of royal powxr. 

This w^as also the cause wdiy the XawTuz-i JalalT ^ was observed, on 
w^hich day, since His Majesty's accession, a great feast was given. His 
Majesty also adopted different suits of clothes of seven different colours, 

' Prince Murad was then about eiii:ht years old. Jahangir was born on 

W^Hilnesday, the 17 Rnh><i'^ l-aicwnl 077. Three months after him, his sister ShahzdJa 
Kh'lnum was born; and after her in the year 078 on 3rd Muharram (Bad. II, 132) 
Shah Murads who got the njoUname of PahdrL as he was born in the hills of Fathpur 
tSikri. Danyiil was horn m Ajmlr during the night between Tuesday and Wednesday, the 
loth, the Jumada d-awwal 079. 

® The formula ‘ etc.” is said by every schoolboy before he commences 

to read from his text hook. 

The words Ay ndm-i tu Jesu.'^ o Kindo are taken from the Dabistan ; the edition 
of Bada,oni has Ay vdml wai zknzho Kiristo, which, thouch correct in metre {vide my 
Prosody of the Persians ”, p. 33, No. 32 h is improbable. The formula as given in the 
Dabistan has a common Ma'^nawi metre {vide my Prosody ”, p. 33, No. 31), and spells 
Jesus dezuz. The verse as given by H, Wilson (Works IJ, p, 387) has no metre. 

® Vide the Tarikh-i Mulki, in the beginning of Book III, 
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^acli of which was worn on a particular day of the week in honour of the 
seven colours of the seven jdanets. 

The emperor also learned from some Hindus, formulie to reduce 
the influence of the sun to his subjection, and commenced to read them 
mornings and evenings as a religious exercise. He also believed that 
it was wrong to kill cows, which the Hindus worshij) ; he looked upon 
<?ow-dung as ])ure. interdicted the use of beef, and killed beautiful men C?) 
instead of cows. The doctors confirmed the emperor in his opinion, and 
told him it was written in their books that beef was productive of all 
sorts of diseases and was verv indigestible. 

Fire-worshi}>pers also had come from Xausari in Gujrat, and proved 
to His Majesty the truth of Zoroaster's doctrines. They called fire- 
worship “ the great worslii]) ”, and im})ressed the emperor so favourably 
that he learned from them the religious terms and rites of the old Parsis, 
and ordered Abu d-Fazl to make arrangements that sacred fire should be 
kept burning at court by day and by night, according to the custom of 
the ancient Persian kings, in whose fire- temples it had been continually 
burning ; for fire was one of the manifestations of God, and “ a ray of 
His rays h 

His Majesty, from his youth, had also been accustomed to celebrate 
the Horn (a kind of fire-worship) from his affection towards the Hindu 
princesses of his Harem. 

From the Xew Year's day of the twenty- fifth year of his reign [988], 
His Majesty o])enly worshipped the sun and the fire by prostrations ; 
and the courtiers were ordered to rise when the candles and lamps were 
lighted in the palace. On the festival of the eighth day of Virgo, he put 
on the mark on the forehead, like a Hindu, and appeared in the Audience 
Hall, when several Brahmins tied, by way of auspiciousness, a string 
with jewels on it round his hands, whilst the grandees countenanced 
these proceedings by bringing, according to their circumstances, pearls 
and jewels as presents. The custom of Bakhi (or tying pieces of clothes 
round the wrists as amulets) became quite common. 

When orders in opposition to the Islam were quoted by people of 
other religions, they were looked upon by His ^lajesty as convincing, 
whilst Hinduism is in reality a religion in which every order is nonsense. 
The originator of our belief, the Arabian Saints, all were said to be 
adulterers and highway robbers, and all the Muhammadans were declared 
worthy of reproof, till at length His Majesty belonged to those of whom 
the Qur*‘an says i Sur 61. 8) : “ They seek to extinguish God's light with 
their mouths : But God Avill perfect his light though the infidels be averse 



thereto/' In fact, matters ^Yent so far that proofs were no longer required 
when anything connected with the Islam was to be abolished. 

Akbar puhlichj assinnes the spiritual leadership of the }iation, 

[Bad. IL]). 268.] 

“In this year [987], His Majesty was anxious to unite in his person 
the powers of the State and those of the Church : for he could not bear 
to be subordinate to any one. As he had heard that the prophet, his 
lawful successors, and some of the most powerful kings, as Amir Timur 
Sahib-<pran. and Mirza LTu^ Begd Gurgan, and several others, had 
themselves read the Khutba {the Friday prayer), he resolved to do the 
same, apparently in order to imitate their example, but in reality to appear 
in public as the Mujtahid of the age. Accordingly, on Friday, the first 
Jamdda d-aivwal 987, in the Jami*^ Masjid of Fathpur, which he had built 
near the palace, His Majesty commenced to read the Khutba. But ail at 
once he stammered and trembled, and thougli assisted by others, he could 
scarcely read three verses of a poem, which Shavldi Fayzi had composed, 
came quickly down from the pulpit, and handed over the duties of the 
Imam (leader of the prayer) to Hafiz ^luhammad Amin, the Court 
Khaflb. These are the verses 

The Lord has given me the empire, 

And a wise heart, and a strong arm. 

He has guided me in righteousness and justice, 

And has removed from my thoughts everything but justice. 

His praise surpasses man'vS understanding. 

Great is His power, Aiiah^ Akbar ! ** 
rp. 269.] 

“ As it was quite customary in those days to speak ill of the doctrine 
and orders of the Qur^'an, and as Hindu vTetches and Hinduizing Muham- 
madans openly reviled our pro2)het, irreligious ^\Titers left out in the 
prefaces to their books the customary 2)raise of the prophet, and after 
saying something to the praise of God, wrote eulogies of the emj)eror 
instead.^ It was inq^^ossible even to mention the name of the prophet, 
because these liars (as Abu '1-Fazl, Fayzi, etc.) did not like it. This wicked 
innovation gave general offence, and sowed the seed of evil throughout 
the country : - but notwithstanding this, a lot of low and mean fellows 

* As Ahu TFazl has done in the '' But Fayzi added the visual praise of the 

pmphet (na^t) to hi'^ Xnl Daman, a short time before his death, at the pressing request of 
some friends.’' Bada,oni, 

Because books were sure to be copied : hence many would see the innovation and 
i nitate it. As the formula “ Bism^ 'link, etc.", had been changed to Akbar, we also- 

find Allah** Akbar in the heading of books, as in the A*”!!!. 
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put piously on their necks the collar of the Divine Faith, and called 
themselves disciples, either from fear or hoj)e of ]>romotion, though they 
thought it impossible to say our creed." 

[pp. 270 to 272.] 

In the same year "987] a document made its a]i];earari(‘e. vhich bore 
the signatures and seals of Makhdfim^' '1-Mulk. of Shay]^ “^Abd’^ bi-Nabn 
sadr’^ s-sudur. of QazI JaUl’^ 'd-Din of Multan. (Fl?iy‘^ 'i-(|uzat of Sadr 
Jahan, the mufti of the em})ire, of Shavkh Mul)ar<ik. tlie deej.est vriter 
of the age, and of (t]u~izI Khfin of Hadal^slian. who stood unrivalled in 
the various sciences. The objects of the docuinent was to settle the 
superiority of the (just leader) over the Mffjtdhhl, wliich 

was [*roved by a reference to an iIT^uppol■ted authoritv. The whole 
matter is a question, regarding which people dilfer in (q»inion : but tlie 
docuitient was to do away with the possi])ility of disagreeing about laws, 
whether political or religious, and was to ])ind the lawyers in spite of 
themselves. But })efore the instrument was signed, a long discussion 
took place as to the meaning of ijttJultL and as to whom the term Mifjtohid 
was applicable, and whetlier it really was the duty of a just I mom who, 
from his acquaintance with politics, holds a higher rank than the MnjtttJiid, 
to decide, according to the requirements of the times, and the wants 
of the age, all such legal questions on which there existed a difference of 
opinion. At last, however, all signed the document, some willingly, 
others against their convictions. 

I shall copy the document verbatim. 

The Document. 

" Whereas Hindustan has now become the centre of security and 
peace — and the land of justice and beneficence, a large number of people, 
especially learned men and lawyers, have immigrated and chosen this 
country for their home. Now we, the principal ^Ulamas, who are not 
only well versed in the several departments of the law and in the princi}»les 
of jurisprudence, and well-acquainted with the edicts which rest on reason 
or testimony, but are also known for our piety and honest intentions, 
have dulv considered the deep meaning, first, of the verse of the Qur*^an 
(8ur. [V. 62), Oheu God, nyid obetj the prophet, and those who hare authority 
among go}(," and secondlg, of the genuine tradition. ‘‘ Surelg, the man who 
is dearest to God on the dag of judgment, ts the Imdrn-i ^Adil : u'hosoevtr 
obeifs the Annr, obeys Me ; and Whosoever rebels against him. rebels against 
Me," and thirdly, of several other proofs based on reasoning or testimony ; 
and we have agreed that the rank of a Sultdn-i ^Ctdll (a just ruler) is higher 
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in the eyes of God than the rank of a Mujthahid. Further we declare 
tliat the king of Islam, Amir of the Faithful, shadow of God in the world, 
'l-Fath JaldV^ \hlnn M)ihammad Akhctr Pddishdh-i gdictzl, whose 
kingdom God perpetuate, is a most just, a most wise, and a most God- 
fearing king. Should therefore, in future, a religious f|uestion come up, 
regarding which the opinions of the Mujtahids are at variance, and His 
Majesty, in his penetrating understanding and clear wisdom, be inclined 
to adopt, for the benefit of the nation and as a ])olitical expedient, any 
of the conflicting opinions which twist on that point, and issue a decree 
to that effect, we do hereby agree that such a decree shall be binding on 
us and on the whole nation. 

Further, we declare that, should His Majesty think fit to issue a 
new order, we and the nation shall likewise be bound by it, provided 
always that such an order be not only in accordance with some verse of 
the Qur*'an, but also of real benefit for the nation ; and further, that any 
opposition on the part of the subjects to such an order as passed by His 
Majesty, shall involve damnation in the world to come, and loss of 
religion and property in this life. 

' This document has been written with honest intentions, for the 
glory of God, and the propagation of the Islam, and is signed by us, the 
principal ^Ulamas and lawyers in the month of Rajab of the year 987 of 
the Hijrah.’ 

“ The draft of this document when presented to the emperor, was in 
the handwriting of Shayl^ ^lubarak. The others had signed it against 
their will, but the Shay]^ had added at the bottom that he had most 
willingly signed his name ; for this was a matter which, for several years, 
he had been anxiously looking forward to. 

“ Xo sooner had His Majesty obtained this legal instrument, than the 
road of deciding any religious question was open ; the superioritv of 
intellect of the Imam was established, and o2)position was rendered 
impossible. All orders regarding things which our law allows or disallows, 
were abolished, and the superiority of intellect of the Imam became law. 

“ But the vstate of 8haykh Abu 1-Fazl resembled that of the poet 
Hrujrntl of Samarqand,^ who after having been annoyed by the cool and 
sober people of Ma-wara 'n-nahr (Turkistan), joined the old foxes of 
Shl^itic Persia, and chose ‘ the roadless road You might ap])lv the 
proverb to him — ' He prefers hell to shame on earth.' 

^ TIk' birthplace of the poet Haffrati is not exactly known, thouiih he belongs to 
Turkistan. It is said that he was a great wine-bibber, and travelled about in search of 
places where wine-drinking was connived at. At last he settled at Kashan, and became 
a Shi<?a. He was murdered there by a robber in 961. 
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‘‘ On the 16th Rajab of this year. His Majesty made a pilgrimage to 
Ajmir. It is now fourteen years that His Majesty has not returned to 
that place. On the 5th Sha^ban, at the distance of five kos from the town, 
the emperor alighted, and went on foot to the tomb f>f the saint (Mu*^m" 
'd-Din). But sensible people smiled, and said, it was strange that His 
Majesty should have such a faith in the Khwaja of Ajmir. whilst he 
rejected the foundation of ever^dhing, our prophet, from whose ' skirt * 
hundredvS of thousands of saints of the highest degree had sjuung." 

[p. 273.] 

“ After Maklidum^^ 1-Mulk and Shavkh ^Abd" 'n-Xabi had left for 
iMakkah (987), the emperor examined ];eo]-le about the creation of the 
Qur*'an, elicited their belief, or otherwise, in revelation, and raised doubts 
in them regarding all things connected with the prophet and the imams. 
He distinctly denied the existence oiJinns. of angels, and of all other 
beings of the invisible world, as well as the miracles of the prophet and 
the saints : he rejected the successive testimony of the witnesses of our 
faith, the proofs for the truths of the Qur*’an as far as they agree with 
man’s reason, the existence of the soul after the dissolution of the body, 
and future rewards and punishments in as far as they differed from 
metempsychosis. 

KSome copies of the Qur*’c\n, and a few old graves 
Are left as witnesses for these blind men. 

The graves, unfortunately, are all silent, 

And no one searches for truth in the Qur*’an. 

An ^ Id has come again, and bright days will come — like the face of the 
bride. 

And the cupbearer will again put wine into the jar — red like blood. 

The reins of prayer and the muzzle of fasting — once more 
M ill fall from these asses — alas, alas ! ^ 

“ His Majesty had now determined publicly to use the formula, ' There 
is no God, but God, and Akbar is God's representative.* But as this led 
to commotions, he thought better of it, and restricted the use of the 
formula to a few people in the Harem. People expressed the date of this 
event by the words lonmat, the ruin of the Church (987). The 
emperor tried hard to convert Qutb« 'd-Din Muhammad Khan and 
Shahbaz Khan (vide List of grandees, 2nd book, Xos. 28 and 80), and 
several others. But they staunchly objected, Qutb« ‘d-Hin said, * What 
would the kings of the West, as the Sultan of Constantinople, say, if he 

1 Bada.om bewails the blindness of Akbar, Abu '1-Fazl, etc., who threw away the 
means of grace of the Islam (prayers, fasts). 
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heard all this. Our faith is the same, whether a man hold high or broad 
views.’ His Majesty then asked him, if he was in India on a secret mission 
from Constantinople, as he showed so much o2:)position ; or if he wished 
to keep a small place warm for himself, should lie once go away from 
India, and be a respectable man there : he might go at once. Shahbaz 
got excited, and took a part in the conversation : and when Blr Bar — 
that hellish dog — made a sneering remark at our religion, Shahbaz 
abused him roundly, and said, ' You cursed infidel, do you talk in tliis 
manner ? It would not take me long to settle you.’ It got Cjuite 
uncomfortable when His Majesty said to Shahbaz in particular, and to 
the others in general, ‘ Would that a shoeful of excrements were thrown 
into your faces.’ ” 

[p. 270.] 

‘‘ " In this year the TanigM (inland tolls) and the Jazija (tax on infidels), 
which brought in several krors of dams, were abolished, and edicts to 
this effect were sent over the whole empire/ 

In the same year a rebellion broke out at Jaimpur, headed by 
Muhammad Ma^^sum of Kabul, ^luhanimad Ma‘^sum Khan, Mu^izz« 
’1-Mulk. ^Arab Bahadur, and other grandees. They objected to Akbar’s 
innovations in religious matters, in as far as these innovations led to a 
withdrawal of grants of rent-free land. The rebels had consulted Giulia 
Muhammad of Yazd {vide above, pp. 184, 191), who was Qaziy" '1-quzat 
at Jauni>ur : and on obtaining his opinion that, under the circumstances, 
rebellion against the king of the land was lawful, they seized some tracts 
of land, and collected a large army. The course which this rebellion took 
is known from general histories ; vide Elidiinstone, p. 511, Giulia 
3Iuhammad of Yazd and Mu‘’izz^ '1-iMulk, in the beginning of the rebellion, 
were called by the emperor to Agra, and drowned, on the road, at the 
command of the emi^eror, in the Jamna. 

*• In the same year the principal ^L lamas, as Makhdu^ '1-Mulk, Shavkh 
Mima w war, MuUa ^Abd^ ’sh-Shukur, etc., were sent as exiles to distant 
provinces.” 

[p. 278.] 

“ HajI Ibrahim of Sarhind (vide above, p. Ill) brought to court an 
old, worfu-eaten MS. in queer characters, which, as he pretended, was 
WTitten by Shayl^Ibn ^Arabi. In this book, it was said that the Sdhih-i 
Zamctn ^ was to have many wives, and that he would shave his beard. 
Some of the characteristics mentioned in the book as belonging to him 

* Zaman. or Man of the Period ”, is a title frequently given to Imam Mahdi. 
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were found to a<iree wutli tli<^ usages of His Hajesty. He also brought 
a fabricated tradition that tlic sou of a Xa/V767 (one who knew iMuhainniad) 
had once coine l)e{ore tlio ])ro|»liet with liw beard cut otT. when tlie ])ro]>het 
had said that the iiiha])itants (,f Paratlisc looked like that young man. 
But as the Hajl duriinr di>eussions. ini]>ru(lcntly towards 

Abu d-Fazl, Hakim Abu ‘]-Fath and Siulh Fatly^ dlali. he was sent to 
Rantaribhur, wliere he died in 99-t. 

’•Farmans were also sent to the leading Shavkhs and ‘^llamas of the 
various districts to ccJine to C'ourt. as His Hajesty wished personally to 
iinpiire into their grants {iiJe 2nd book. 19) and their manner of 

living. When they came, the emperor examined them singly, giving 
them ]>rivate interviews, and asvsigned to them some lands, as he thought 
tit. But when he got hold of those who had disciples, or held spiritual 
soirees, or practised similar tricks, he confined them in forts, or exiled 
them to Bengal or Bhakkar. This practice become quite common .... 
The poor Shavkhs. who were, moreover, left to the mercies of Hindu 
Financial Secretaries, forgot in exile their s])iritual soirees, and had no 
other place where to live, except mouseholes.*’ 

[p. 288.] 

‘‘ In this year [988] low and mean fellows, who pretended to be learned, 
but were in reality fools, collected evidences that His Majesty was the 
Sahib-i Zamdn, who would remove all differences of opinion among the 
seventy- two sects of the Islam. Sharif of Amul lir ought proofs from the 
writings of Mahmfid of Basakhwan [vide above, p. 186), who had said 
that, in 990, a man would rise up who would do away with all that was 
wrong . . And Khwaja ^lawlana of Shiraz, the heretic of JaWiin, 

came with a pamphlet bv some of the Sharifs of Makkah, in which a 
tradition was (pioted that the earth would exist for 7,000 years, and as 
that time was now over, the promised appearance of Imam Mahdi would 
immediately take place. The Mawiami also brought a })amphlet written 
bv himself on the subject. The Shi^ahs mentioned similar nonsense 
connected with ^AlT. and some quoted the following Rnhd^l, which is said 
to have been composed by Nasir-i Khusraw,- or, according to some, by 
another poet : — 

In 989, according to the decree of fate. 

The stars from all sides shall meet together. 

In the year of Leo, the month of Leo, and on the day of Leo, 

The lion of God will stand forth from behind the veil. 

1 The text here does not i^ive a clear mean in;:. 

2 A Persian poet of the fifth century of the Hijrah. As he was a free-thinker and 
ShKah, hi.s poem'* were much rea<l at the time of Akbar. The Farhanfj’i Jahan(jiri is 
full of verses from the works of this ancient poet. 
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“All this made His Majesty the more inclined to claim the dignity of 
a prophet, perhaps I should say, the dignity of something else." ^ 

[p. 291.] 

“ At one of the meetings, the emperor asked those who were present 
to mention each the name of a man who could be considered the wisest 
man of the age : but they should not mention kings, as they formed an 
exception. Each then mentioned that man in whom he had confidence. 
Thus Hakim Humam {vide above, p. 184) mentioned himself, and Sbavkh 
Abu l-Fazl his own father. 

“ During this time, the four degrees of faith in His Majesty were 
defined. The four degrees consisted in readiness to sacrifice to the 
Emperor property, life, honour, and religion. Whoever had sacrificed 
these four things possessed four degrees ; and whoever had sacrificed 
one of these four possessed one degree. 

“ All the courtiers now put their names down as faithful disciples 
of the throne." 

[p. 299.] 

At this time (end of 989), His ^Majesty sent ShaylA Jamal Bakhtyar 
to bring Shavkh Qutb'i d-Dln of Jalesar who, though a wicked man, 
pretended to be ’ attracted by God '. When Qulb*^ M-Dm came, the 
emperor brought him to a conference with some Christian priests, and 
rationalists, and some other great authorities of the age. After a discussion 
the Shavldi exclaimed, ‘ Let us make a great fire, and in the presence of 
His Majesty I shall pass through it. And if any one else gets safely 
through, he proves by it the truth of his religion.' The fire was made, 
the Shavkh pulled one of the Christian priests by the coat, and said to him, 

‘ Come on. in the name of God 1 ' But none of the priests had the courage 
to go. 

‘‘ Soon after the Shavkh was sent into exile to Bhakkar, together with 
other faqirs, as His Majesty was jealous of his triumph. 

“ A large number of Shavkhs and Faqirs were also sent to other places, 
mostly to Qandahar, where they were exchanged for horses. About the 
same time, the emperor captured a sect consisting of Shavkhs and 
disciples, and known under the name of Iluhls, They professed all sorts 
of nonsense, and practised deceits. His Majesty asked them whether they 
repented of their vanities. They replied, ‘ Repentance is our Maid.’ 
And so they had invented similar names for the laws and religious 
commands of the Islam, and for the fast. At the command of His Majesty, 


1 God. 
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they were sent to Bhakkar and Qanduhar. and were given to merc-liants 
in exchange for Turkish colts." 

:i>. -^01.] 

“ His ^lajesty was now TOOOJ convinced that the Millenium of the 
Islamitic dis},ensation was drawing near. Xo oh'sta<*le. therefore, 
remained to ])ronudgatiiig the di^signs which lie had ]>Janned in secret. 
The Bhaykhs and ^Ulamas wlio, on account of their obstinacy and pride, 
had to be entirely discarded, were gone, and His Majesty was free to 
disj)rove the orders and principles of the Islam, and to ruin tlie faith of 
the nation by making new and absurd regulations. The first order 
which was j)assed was that tlie coinage should show the era of the 
Millenium,^ and that a history of the one thousand years should be written, 
but commencing from the death of the Propliet. (Jther extraordinary 
innovations were devised as jaditical expedients, and such orders were 
given that one s senses got (juite per]>iexcd. Thus the sijda. or j>rostra- 
tion. was ordered to be performed as being ]. roper for kings : but instead 
of sijda, the word zayytmhos was used. M ine also was allowed, if used for 
strengthening the body, as recommended by doctors : but no mischief 
or impropriety was to result from the use of it, and strict punishments 
were laid down for drunkenness, or gatherings and uproars. For the 
sake of keeping ever^Thing within proper limits. His Majesty established 
a wine -shop near the palace, and jmt the wife of the porter in cliarge of 
it, as she belonged to the caste of wdne-sellers. The price of wine was 
fixed by regulations, and any sick persons could obtain wine on sending 
his own name and the names of his father and grandfather to the clerk 
of the shop. Of course, jjeojjle sent in fictitious names, and got supplies 
of wine ; for who could strictiv impiire into such a matter I It was in 
fact nothing else but licensing a sho[) for drunkards. Some people even 
said that ])ork formed a component ]>art of this wine ! Notwithstanding 
all restrictions, much mischief was done, and though a large number of 
peoyde were daily ymnished. there was no sufficient check. 

“ Similarly, according to the y>roverb,“ ' Upset, but don't spill,' the 
prostitutes of the realm (who had collected at the capital, and coiild 
scarcely be counted, so large was their number), had a separate quarter 
of the town assigned to them, which W'as called Shaitan pur a. or Devilsville. 

[1 Tl'e coin showed the word u-st . — B.] 

2 Koj dfjr o mnnz, whu h is impossible, Akbar's order was well meant ; but aocordme; 
to BadfijOni, his Act of Segrecation was unpractical. The passace is remarkable, a.s it 
shows the open profligacy among the Grandees, which annoyed Akbar very much. For 
another instance, lide Bad. II, p. 20. 
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A Daro^a and a (derk also were appointed for it, who registered the 
names of suc-h as went to ]>r(>stitutes. or wanted to take some of them to 
their houses. Peo])le might indulge in such connexions, provided the toll 
collectors knew of it. But without permis^ion, no one was allowed to take 
dancing girls to his house. If any well-known coiirtieis wanted to have a 
virgin, they should first a]'»]dy to His I\hijc>ty and get his permission. 
In the same way, boys ])ru>tituted tliemselves. and drunkenness and 
ignorance soon led to blood -^hed. Though in some cases capital punish- 
ment was inflicted, certain privileged courtiers walked about proudly 
and insolent!}' doing what they liked. 

'■His Majesty liimself called some of the principal prostitutes and asked 
them wlio had deprived them of their virginity. After healing their 
replies, some of the }>rincipal and most renowned grandees were punished 
or censured, or confined for a long time in fortresses. Among them His 
Majesty came across one whose name was Baja Bir Bar, a member of 
the Divine Faith, who had gone beyond tlie four degrees and acquired 
the four cardinal viidues.^ At that time he happened to live in his 
jaglr in the Pargana of Karah : and when he heard of the affair, he 
applied for ];ermis.sion to turn Jogi ; but His Majesty ordered him to 
come to Court, a^suring him that he need not be afraid. 

'■ Beef was interdicted, and to touch beef was considered defiling. The 
reason of this wus that, from his youth. His ^lajesty had been in company 
w'ith Hindu libertines, and had thus learnt to look uj<on a cow — w^hieh 
in tlieir oy>inion is one of the reasons why the w'orld still exists — as some- 
thing holy. Besides, the Emfjcror was subject to the influence of the 
numerous Hindu ] princesses of the Harem, who had gained so great an 
ascendancy over him as to make him forsw'ear beef, garlic, onions, and 
the wearing of a beard,- w'hich things His Majesty still avoids. He had 
also introduced, though modified by his j)eculiar view's. Hindu customs 
and heresies into the court assemblies, and introduces them still, in order 
to please and wdn the Hindus and their castes : he abstained from every- 
thing wdiich they think repugnant to their nature, and looked upon shaving 
the beard as the lughest sign of friendship and affection for him. Hence 
this custom has become very general. Pandering pimps also expressed 
the opinion that the beard takes its nourishment from the testicles ; for 
no eunuch hacl a beard : and one could not exactly see of what merit or 

^ or tho fauT VIZ.. hiJnnat at 

rhas^tity ; Book-j on AHilaq divide eaeh into several kinds. C’ompare 

the above with the cardinal virtues of the an<‘ieht justice, prudence, temperance, and 
fortitude. 

2 ” The last three things are inconvenient in kissing.” 
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importance it was to cultivate a beard. ^loreover, former ascetics had 
looked upon carelessness in letting the beard grow as one way of mortif}"- 
ing one's flesh, because such carelessness exposed them to the re])roach 
of the world ; and as, at present, the silly lawyers of the Islam looked 
upon cutting down the beard as reproachful, it was clear that shaving 
was now a way of mortifying the flesh, and therefore praiseworthy, but 
not letting tlie beard grow. (But if any one considers this argument 
calmly, he will soon detect the fallacy.) Lying, cheating ^luftls also 
quoted an unknown tradition, in which it was stated that ' some Qazis ' 
of Persia had shaved their beards. But the words ka~ma ijaf^alu 
l-quz(lV {as some QflzJ'< have done), which occur in this tradition, are 
based upon a corrupt reading, and should be lca'-)n(l jjaf^ahl 'l-^usat 

(as some n'iclrd me}i have done) . . . 

“ The ringing of bells as in use with the Christians, and the showing of 
the figure of the cross, and ^ . and other childish playthings of theirs, 

were daily in practice. The words Kufr shdiji^ shud, or " heresy became 
common express the Tdrlkh (98o). Ten or twelve years after the 
commencement of these doings, matters had gone so far that wretches 
like Mirza Jam, chief of Tattah, and other apostates, wrote their con- 
fessions on paper as follows ‘ I, such a one. son of such a one, have 
willingly and cheerfully renounced and rejected the Islam in all its phases, 
whether low or higli, as I have witnessed it in my ancestors, and have 
joined the Divine Faith of Shah Akbar, and declare myself willing to 
sacrifice to him my juopferty and life, my honour and religion.* And 
these papers — there could be no more effective letters of damnation — 
were handed over to the Miijtahid (Abu 'I-Fazl) of the new (Teed, and were 
considered a source of confidence or promotion. The Heavens might have 
parted asunder, and earth might have opened her abyss, and the mountains 
have crumbled to dust ! 

“ In opposition to the Islam, pigs and dogs Avere no longer looked upon 
as unclean. A large number of these animals AA^as kept in the Harem, and 
in the A^aults of the castle, and to inspect them daily AA^as considered a 
religious exercise. The Hindus, aaLo believe in incarnations, said that 
the boar belonged to the ten forms aa hich God Almighty had once assumed. 

‘‘ ‘ God is indeed Almighty — but not what they say.* 

“ The saying of some Avise men that a dog had ten \drtues. and that a 
man. if he ]>ossesses one of theim AA'as a saint. AA^as also (piot^d as a proof. 
Certain coiudiers and friends of His Hajestv. who wert:' known for their 

^ The text has o balhnl'in (‘.M [^t curi'ihuhi B.] kih I'^'hdnaM, ^i^hich 1 do 

not understand. 
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excellence in every department, and proverbial as court poetsd used to 
put dogs on a tablecloth and feed them, v’hiht other heretical poets, 
Persians and Hindustanis, followed this example, even taking the tongues 
of dogs into their own mouths, and then boasting of it. 

‘‘ Tell the ^lir that thou hast, within thy skin, a dog and a carcass.- 
‘‘ A dog runs about in front of the liou'^e : don't make him a messmate. 

The ceremonial ablution after emission of semen ^ was no longer 
considered binding, and people quoted as proof that the essence of man 
was the spermn yenitale, which was the origin of good and bad men. It 
was absurd that voiding urine and excrements should not require 
ceremonial ablutions, whilst the emission of so tender a fluid should 
necessitate ablution ; it would be far better, if people would first bathe, 
and then have connexion. 

Further, it was absurd to prepare a feast in honour of a dead person : 
for the corpse was mere matter, and could derive no pleasure from the 
feast. People should therefore make a grand feast on their birthdays.^ 
Such feasts were called Ash-i haydt, food of life.^ 

*• The flesh of a wild boar and the tiger was also permitted, because 
the courage which these two animals possess would be transferred to 
any one who fed on such meat. 

It was also forbidden to marry one's cousins or near relations, because 
such marriages are destructive of mutual love. Boys were not to marry 
before the age of lb, nor girls before 14, because the offspring of earlv 
marriages was weakly. The wearing of ornaments and silk dresses at 
the time of ])rayer was made obligatory.® . . . 

The prayers of the Islam, tlie fast, nav even the ])ilgrimage, were 
henceforth forbidden. Some bastards, as the son of Mulla i\lubarak, a 
worthy disciple of Shaykh Abu 'hFazl wTote treatises, in order to revile and 
ridicule our religious practices, of course with proofs. His Majesty liked 
such productions, and promoted the authors. 

'•The era of the Hijrah was now abolished, and a new era was introduced, 
of which the first year was the year of the emperor's accession (963), 
The months had the same names as at the time of the old Persian kings, 
and as given in tlie Xisdb'^ \psibiydnJ Fourteen festivals also were 

1 Fayzi. 

* I. e., that you are a doer. 

^ According to the law, bathing is required after j/mdt; and iktjlnm. 

* For the poor. 

^ Provisions for the life to come. 

* The Muhammadan law enjoins Muslims to go to the Mosques simply dresse<l. Silk 
forbidden. Muhammadans disapprove of our •' Sunday dresses '* and pewage. 

~ r? ie p. 43, note 1. 
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introduced, corresponding to the feasts of the Zoroastrians : but the feasts 
of the ^fuvsainians. and their glory were trodden down, the PViday prayer 
alone being retained, because some old. c]e(U*et)it. silly people ^ used to 
go to it. The new era was called Tdrlkh-} Unfa, or ‘ Divine Era On 
copper coins and gold niuhrs, the era of the Millenniuni - was used, as 
indicating tluit the vnd of the religion of Muhaniinad, which was to last 
one thousand years, was drawing near. Heading and learning Arabic 
was looked ii[)()nas a crime : and ^luhamniadaii law, tlie exegesis of the 
Qur^’an, and the Tradition, as also those who studied them, Avere (‘on- 
sidered bad and deserving of disafjproval. Astrommiv, ])hilosophy. 
medicine, mathematics. ])oetry, Idstory. and novels, were cultivated and 
thought necossarv. P^veii the letters which are ])eculiar to the Aral>ic 
language, as the c, and Lr. were avoided. Thus for 

.JJLw 7/rf/o ])eople wrote AhdnJInh: and for A//adT, 

Altndl, etc. All tliis pleased His Majesty. Two ver.ses from the 
Shrdinama. vhich FirdawsI gives as ])art of a stor}’. were fre<|uently 
quoted at court — 

F'rom eating the flesh of camels and lizards 
The Arabs have made such progress, 

That thev noAv wish to get hold of the kingdom of Persia. 

Fie upon Fate ! Fie upon Fate ! 

‘‘ Similarlv other verses were eagerly seized, if they conveyed a 
calumnv, as the verses from the . . in which the falling out of the 
t(‘eth of our })rophet i-; alluded to. 

In the same manner, every doctrine and command of the Islam, 
whether special or general, as the prof diet ship, the harmony of the Islam 
with reason, the doctrines of Taklif, and TnhrlnA the detail:- of 

the dav of resurrection and ju<lgment — all were doubted and ridiculed. 


^ The text has an nnintelliml)!^ sontenc'C, 

“ That )'», the wunl (dj (one thousand) put on the {‘oins. Fmm this passage 
it wtiiihl ap[>ear that with 'iff nn it / n/t Mar^lj-n, p. ."UP) \\ ere struck about U91. 

^ The word in the text is ^^(ijarak (/). In an euL^a^ement Muhammad lost two of 
his teeth. 

‘ Ihlijfit, or dhfnr-i llnhi dni j'tnnnK the a( tiial sceiriL^ of (JckI in Paradise, is a doctrine 
in high favour with the Sunnis. The Slii^ahs -^ay there will be no actual seeing. 

Tnkiff. A man i>i i a\M wnknflaf bi-sh-^hnr<^,ho\nu\ by thelavv, /ir< if he belong to 
the [s!''nn : ^f'nitdhj, if he have <^aql or a sound mind ; thirdly, if he have reache<l bulutjh, 
i.e., if he be of age. 

Tahrin means exi>tenee i>ft ween two non-existenees tSudatnaipi). Thus a present 
event stand'^ between a pa-t and a future non-exi>tem e. This, the [slam says, is the rase 
With the world, which will come to an end. But Akbar denied it, as he did not believe 
ill a day of judgment. 
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And if anyone did object to this mode of arguing, liiw answer was not 
accepted. But it is well known how little chance a man has who cites 
})roofs against one who will reject them, especially when his opponent has 
the power of life and death in his hands : for equality in condition is 
a sine qua non in arguing. 

A man who will not listen if you bring the Qur^'an and the Tradition. 

Can only be replied to ]>y not re] flying to him. 

'' Many a family was ruined by these discussions. But ])erha] s 
‘discussions' is not the correct name: we should call them meetings 
for arrogance and defamation. People who sold their religion were busy 
to collect all kinds of exploded errors, and brought them to His Majesty, 
as if thev were so many presents. Thus Latif Khwaja, who came from a 
noble family in Turkistan, made a frivolous remark on a passage in 
TirmizI's Shamo.^il} and asked how in all the world the neck of the Prophet 
could be compared to the neck of an idoL Other remarks were passed on 
the straying camel.- Some again expressed their astonishment, that the 
Prophet, in the beginning of his career, jdundered the carvans of Quraysh ; 
that he had fourteen wives ; that any married woman was no longer to 
belong to her husband if the Pro])het thought her agreeaide. etc. . . . 
At night, when there were social assemblies, His Majesty told fortv 
courtiers to sit down as ‘ The Forty and every one might say or ask 
what he liked. If then any one brought up a question connected with 
law or religion, they said. ' You had better ask the Mullas about that, 
as we only settle things which appeal to man's reason.’ But it is 
impossible for me to relate the blasphemous remarks which they made 
about the ^altdhalu when historical books happened to be read out. 
especially such as contained the reigns of the first three Khalifahs, and 
the quarrel about Fadak, the war of Siffln,^ etc. — would that I were 


^ The book of the famous MuhadtH.-i (Collector of Traditions) Tirmizi, which contains 
all Traditions regarding the figure and looks of the prophet. The wc)rd idol is expressive 
of great beauty ; but the courtiers laughed at the phrase as unsuited to Muhammad, 
who had abolished idols. 

“ This refers to the charge of adulterv brought against <^xhjiiha Muhammad's favourite 
wafc. The whole story will be found in Sale's Qur^’an, Sur. 24. p. 288. 

^ The Chikil tannn, or 40 AffduU. After the death of Muhammad, the last of the 
long series of prophet^, the earth complained to God, that henceforth she would no longer 
be honoured by prophets walking on her surface. God promised her that there should 
always be on earth (a< -curd mg to some. .se/vijq/.Oro) holy men, Abdi'ils, for whose 

sake He would let the earth remain. The ehief of the Forty is called Ohair^. 

^ Fadak is a village not far from Makkah. which Fatimah claimed as her own : but 
Abu Bakr would not let her have it. S>jjin is a place near the Euphrates, where a battle 
took place between <JAU and Mu^awiyah. 

Both affairs form, even now- a -days, subjects of quarrel between Sunnis and 8hi<iahs. 
Hence the author of the Dabistan ha-^ aUn made use of them in his Dialogues. The reader 
will find more particulars in the notes to the English translation of the Dabistan. 
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deaf ! The Shi^ahs, of coiirtse. irained the day, and the Sunnis were 
defeated : the good were in fear, and the wicked were secure. Every day 
a new order was given, and a new asj)ersion or a new doubt came up ; 
and His ^iajesty saw in the discomfiture of one party a ]>roof for his own 
infallibility, entirely forgetful of the })roverb, ' AVho slanders others, 
slanders himself.' . , . The ignorant vulgar had nothing on their tongues 
but ' Allnh^^ Akhar \ and they looked upon repeating this phrase, which 
created so much commotion, as a daily religious exercise. ^Inlla Sheri, 
at this time, compovsed a qil^a of ten verses, in which the following occur : 

It is madness to believe with the fool that love towards our prophet 

Will ever vanish from the earth. 

I smile, if I think that the foilo^\ing verse, in ail its silliness. 

Will be repeated at the feast of the rich, and as a prayer by the poor : 

' This year the emperor has claimed prophet ship. 

Next year, if God will, he will be god,’ 

At the new year's day feasts, His Majesty forced many of the 
Llamas and the pious, nay even the Qazis and the Mufti of the realm, 
to drink wine. . . , And afterwards the Mujtahids of the Divine Faith, 
especially Fayzi, called out^ ‘ Here is a bumper to the confusion of the 
lawyers ! ‘ On the last day of this feast, when the sun enters the nineteenth 
degree of Aries (a day called Sharaf^*- 'sk-sharaf, and considered particularly 
holy by His Majesty), the grandees were promoted, or received new 
jagirs, or horses, or dresses of honour, according to the rules of hospitality, 
or in }>roportion of the tribute they had brought.' 

‘•In this year Gulbadan Begum ^Akbar's aunt] and ^^alima Rultan 
Begum returned from a y^ilgrimage to Makkah. Soon after Shah Abu 
Turab also, and Htimfid Khan of Gujrat, returned from the ]ulgrimage, 
and brought an immense stone with them, which had to be transported 
on an elephant. The stone contained, according to Abu Turab, an 
impression of the foot of the Prophet. Akbar— though it is difhcult to 
guess the motive— went four kos to meet it, and the grandees were 
ordered to carry the stone themselves by turns, and thus it was brought 
to town.’’ 

[p. 312.] 

“ In this year, Shayl^ Mubarak of Nagor said in the presence of the 
emperor to Bir Bar. ' Just as there are interpolations in your holy books, 
so there are many in ours (Qur^an) ; hence it is impossible to trust 
either.' 

Some shameless and ill-starred wretches also asked His Majesty, why 
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at the a])proaching close of the Millenium, he did not make use of the 
sword, ‘ the most convincing proof.' as Shiih Isma^Il of Persia had done. 
But His Majesty, at last, was convinced that conhdence in him as a leader 
was a matter of time and good counsel, and did not require the sword. 
And indeed, if His Majesty, in setting up his claims, and making his 
innovations, had spent a little money, he would have easily got most 
of the courtiers, and much more the vulgar, into his devilish nets. 

The following Kuba^I of Xasir-i I^iusraw was often quoted at court — 
I see in 992 two conjunctions, 

I see the sign of Mahdi and that of Antichrist : 

Either politics must change or religion. 

I clearly see the hidden secret. 

At a council meeting for renovating the religion of the empire, Baja 
Bhagawan said, * I would* willingly believe that Hindus and iMusalmans 
have each a bad religion ; but onlv tell us where the new sect is, and 
what opinion they hold, so that I may belie\'e.’ His Majesty reflected 
a little, and ceased to urge the Baja. But the alteration of the orders of 
our glorious faith was continued. The Tarlkh was found in the \v()rds 
Ihdas-i hid^at, the innovation of heresy (990). 

During those days also the public ])ravers and the azciiu which was 
chanted five times a day for assembly to prayer in the vState hall, were 
abolished. Names like Ahnad, Muhammad, Mustafa, etc,, became 
offensive to His Majesty, who thereby wished to please the infidels outride, 
and the princesses inside the Harem, till, after some time, those courtiers 
who had such names, changed them ; and names as Ydr Mnhauanad. 
MuJautimad Khan, were altered to Rahnat. To call such ill-starred 
wretches by tlie name of our blessed prophet would indeed be wrong, 
and there was not oiih' room for improvement by altering their names, 
but it was even necessary to change them, according to the } no verb, ‘ It 
is \vTong to put fine jewels on the neck of a pig.’ 

And this destructive fire all broke out in Agra, burnt down great 
and small families, and did not even spare their family tombs— May God 
forsake these wretches ! ” 

[p. 310.] 

“ In Rahl^^^ 990, ^lir Fath^ llah came from the Dakhin {vide 

above, p. 31). . . . As he had been an immediate pupil of Mir Ghiyas'^ 
’d-Dln Mansur of Shiraz, who had not been overstrict in religious matters. 
His Majesty thought that Fath'^ Tlah would only be too glad to enter into 
his religious scheme. But Fath" Tlah was such a staunch Shi^ah, and at 
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the same time such a worldly office-hunter, and such a worshipper of 
mammon and of the nobility that he would not give u]) a jot of the 
tittles of f)igoted Shi^vsm. Even in tiie state hall he said, with the greatest 
composure, his Shi^ah prayers — a thing which no one else would have 
dared to do. Ilis Majesty, therefore, put him among the class of the 
bigots ; but he connived at his practices, because he thought it desirable 
to encourage a man of such attainments and practical knowledge. (Jnce 
the emperor in Fath^^ dlah's f)resence/ said to Bir Bar, ' I really wonder 
how anv one in his senses can believe that a man, v hose bodv!has a certain 
weight, could, in the s})ace of a moment, leave his bed. go u]) to heaven, 
there have conversations with God, and yet on his return find his 

bed still warm I ' also was the s])litting of the moon ridiculed. * M hy/ 
said His Majestv, lifting up one foot, ‘ it reallv im])o^sible for me to lift 
up the uthtu foot ! What silly stories men will believe.' And that 
wretch ( Bir Bai) and some other wretches — -whose names be forgotten — 
said, * Yea, we Ijelieve ! Yea, we trust I ' Tids great foot-experiment 
was repeated over jind over again. But Fath" 'llah — His Majesty had 
been every moment looking at him, because he wanted him to say some- 
thing, for he was a new-comer — looked straight before himself, and did 
not utter a syllable, though he was all ear.’" 

Here Bada,onI mentions the tramslations from Sanscrit into Persian, 
which have been alluded to above, p. 110. It is not quite certain whether 
the translations were made from Sanscrit or from Hindi translations, 
or from both. Bada,om clearly states that for some translations, as at 
the Atharban, Hindus were used as interpreters. For other works as the 
Mahabharat, there may have been Hindi translations or extracts, because 
Akbar himself {vide p. 111. note 2) translated ])assages to Xaqib Khan. 
Abu '1-Fazl also states that he was assisted by Pandits when writing the 
fourth book of the A^ln. Compare Sir H. Elliott's Index to the Historians 
of India, p. 259. 

[p.321.] 

In these days (991) new orders were given. The killing of animals 
on certain days was forbidden, as on Sundays, because this day is sacred 
to the Sun : during the first eighteen days of the month of Farwardin ; 
the whole month of Aban (the month in which His Majesty was born) ; 
and on se\ eral other days, to please the Hindus. This order was extended 
over the whole realm, and capital punishment was inflicted on every one 

^ As Fath’J llcih wa^ a raf*chamo, Akbar thought that by refemnir to the weight 
of a man, and the foUowinii experiment with his foot, he would induce Fath^ llah to 
make a remark on the Prophet's a«5cension {77ii<iraj), 
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who acted against the command. ^lanv a family was ruined. During 
the time of these fasts, His Majesty abstained altogether from meat, as 
a religions penance, gradually extending the several fasts during a year 
over six months and even more, with the view of eventually discontinuing 
the use of meat altogether. 

“ A second order was given that the Sun should he worshipped four 
times a day, in the morning and evening, and at noon and midnight. His 
Majesty had also one thousand and one Sanscrit names of the Sun 
collected, and read them daily, devoutly turning towards the sun ; he 
then used to get hold of both ears, and turning himself qidckly round 
about, used to strike the lower ends of the ears with his fists. He also 
adopted several other practices connected with sun-worship. He used 
to wear the Hindu mark on his forehead, and ordered the band to play 
at midnight and at break of day. Mosques and prayer-rooms were changed 
into store rooms, or given to Hindu Chaukidars. h'orthe jamd^ at 
(public prayer), His Majesty used the term (copulation), and for 

hafjf/a ^ ala, he said fjalald talald. 

“ The cemetery within the town was ordered to be sequestered.” 

[p. 324.] 

In the same year (991) His Majestv built outside the town two places 
for feeding poor Hindus and ^luhammadans, one of them being called 
Kliaijr-pura and the other Dhar}npura. Some of Abul-Fazl's peoj)le 
were put in charge of them. They spent His Majesty's money in feeding 
the poor. As an immense number of Jogls also flocked to this establish- 
ment, a third place was built, which got the name of JogTpura, His 
^lajesty also called some of the Jogis, and gave them at night private 
interviews, inquiring into abstruse truths ; their articles of faith ; their 
occupations : the influence of pensiveness ; their several practices and 
usages : the power of being absent from the body ; or into alchemy, 
physiognomy, and the power of omnipresence of the soul. His ^lajesty 
even learned alchemy, and showed in public some of the gold made by 
him. Once a year also during a night called Slvrdt, a great meeting was 
held of all Jogis of the empire, when the emperor ate and drank with the 
principal Jogis, who promised him that he should live three and four 
times as long as ordinary men. His Majesty fully believ^ed it, and con- 
necting their promises with other inference^ he had drawn, he got quite 
con\’inced of it. Fawning court doctors, wisely enough, found proofs 

* Hayya for "hayya ^ala [the vnof form of mlat], ‘‘Come quick to the 

prayer," is a phrase which occurs in the Azdn, Yalald talald is a phrase used by dninkards 
in the height of mirth. 
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for the longevity of the emperor, and said that the cycle of the moon, 
during which the lives of men are short, was drawing to its close, and 
that the cycle of Saturn ^ was at hand, with which a new cvcle of aires, 
and consequently the original longevity of mankind would again 
commence. Thus they said, it wa-^ mentioned in some liolv books that 
men used to live up to the age of one tliuiisand years, whilst in Sanscrit 
books the ages of some men were }>ut down as ten thou^an(l vears : and in 
Tliibet there were even now a class of Ldtnds. or Mongolian devotees, 
and recluses, and hermits, that live two hundred vears, ami iiu^re. For 
this reason. His Majesty, in imitation of th<^ usages of these Lamas, 
limited the time he s])ent in the harem, curtailed his fooel an<i drink, but 
especially abstaiiied from meat. He also shaved the liair of the crown of 
his head, and let the hairs at the sides grow, because he beli^^ved that the 
soul of perfect beings, at the time of deatl), passes out bv the crown 
{which is the tenth opening “ of the human body) under a noise resembling 
thunder, which the dying man may look upon as a ])roof of his happiness 
and salvation from sin, and as a sign that his soul, by metempsychosis, 
will pass into the body of some grand and mighty king. 

His Majesty gave his religious system the name of Taichld-i lldhl, or 
‘ Divine Monotheism 

He also called, according to the manner of the Jogis, a number of 
special disciples Chelds (slaves). A lot of vile, swindling, wicked birds, 
who were not admitted to the palace, stood every morning opposite to 
the window, near which His Majesty used to pray to the sun, and 
declared they had made vows not to rime their mouths, nor to eat and 
drink, before they had seen the blessed countenance of the emperor ; 
and every evening there was a regular court assembly of needy Hindus 
and Muhammadans, all sorts of ])eopie. men and women, healthy and 
sick, a queer gathering, and a most terrible crowd. Xo sooner had His 
^lajesty finished saying the 1.001 names of the ‘ Hreater Luminary', 
and stepped out into the balcoiiv. than the wliole crowd prostrated 
themselves. Cheating, thieving Brahmins collected another set of LtK)l 

^ Zuh'iJ, in Persian Kaijivan, Saturn. Thi'^ planet is lookcU upon as the fountain of 
wisdom. Niziml says •^awid-i siifh}n hn-kaifu'~in iiupuni, *' He (Muhammad) gave Saturn 
the power of writing.” Anv'fir Suhayli, m praise of some ph ysu ian, Zuhal 
u (lar nu'ifa-dhiu. Saturn in wisdom is his pupil." Hence the famous astronomer 
Abcri-Qasim has the luqnh (title) of i]{l\\dbm-% Zuhnl. Besides, there are several cycles 
of years, over which each of the seven planets reigns. The rirst cycle was that of tSaturn, 
during wliich the ages ot men were long. The last cycle is that of the moon, during w hich 
people do not attain a very old age. ft existed already at the time of Hatiz, who 
says, In chi fihorist ki dar dawr-i qamar mihinlm, " What misfortune is this which we 
w' due as in the cycle of the moon ? 

^ Vide my text edition, fourth book, p. 8, 1. 9, 
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names of ' His Majesty the Suu*. and told the emperor that he was an 
incarnation, like Rani Ki.din and other infidel kings : and though Lord 
of the world, he had assumed his shajie, in order to play with the peojile 
of our planet. In order to flatter him, they also brought Sanscrit verses, 
vsaid to have been taken from the sayings of ancient sages, in which 
it was predicted that a great conqueror would rise U2> in India, who would 
honour Brahmins and cows, and govern the earth with justice. They 
also wrote this nonsv^nse on old looking paper, and showed it to the 
emperor, who believed e^^ery word of it. 

•• In this year also, in the state hall of Fathpur, the ten cubit square of 
the Hanafisand the Qullatayn ^ of the Sliafi^^Is and Shi^alis were compared. 
The fluid quantum of the Hanafis was greater than that of the others. 

“His Majesty once ordered that the Sunnis should stand separately 
from the Shi^ahs, when the Hindustanis, without exception, went to the 
Sunni side, and the Persians to the Shi^ah side.’’ 

ip. 33G.] 

** During this year [992]. Mulla Ilahdad of Anirohah and MuIIa Sheri 
attended at Court, in order to hatter the emperor : for they had been 
apjiointed to .^adnihps in the Duab of the Panjab. Mulla Sheri presented 
to His Majesty a poem made by him, entitled Ilnzdr Shud^ or ‘ The 
Thousand Rays \ which contained in praise of the Sun. His 

Majesty was much jdeased." 

At the feast of the emperor's accession in 992. numerous conversions 
took fJace. [Bad. II. ]). 338.] 

They were admitted as disciples in sets of twelve, one set at a time, 
and de dared their willingness to adopt the new principles, and to follow 
the new religion. Instead of the usual tree," His Majesty gave his likeness, 
upon which the disciples looked as a symbol of faith and the advancement 
of virtue and })ros]>erity. They used to wrap it up in cloth studded with 
jewels, and wore it on the top of their turbans. The phrase \-iUdJi^ 
Akhar ' was ordered to be used as the heading in all writings. Playing 
with dice, and taking interest, were allowed, and so in fact was everything 
else admitted which is forbidden in the Islam. A play-house was even 

' QuUat/tfffi, two lai’ijp jars rontaininfr 1.21M) ^r/igi (<;ir;iqi pounds) of \\ater. 

Acoordirnx to the .Shi<rahs and tlie ShafKi sect, wat^r does not become or soiled, 

from its beinir use<l. provided the quantity ot water ueich not less than l,2t)0 or the 
cube of spans. Hanifah fixed ( 10 just deep enonirh that the hand, in passing 

over it, do not touch the bottom. The experiment winch Akbar made had for its object 
to throw blame on the Hanafi Sunnis. 

- Heads of sects eive their pupils trees, not of genealogy, but of discipleship a.s, 
Ahmad, disciple of ?Ali, disciple of disciple of Bayazid, etc., ending with their 

own name and the name of that disciple to whom the tree {shtjara) is given. 
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built at Court, and money from the exchequer was lent to the players on 
interest {vide Second book, 13), Interest and shatal (money given 
at the end of the })lay to the l)ystanders) were looked upon as very 
satisfactory things. 

Girls before the age of fourteen, and boys before sixteen, were not 
to marry, and the story of the marriage night of the Prcqhiet with 
Siddlqa ^ was totallv disapproved of, Eut why should I mention other 
blasphemies? — May the attention \Ahich any one ])ays to them run 
away like quicksilver — really I do not know what human ears cannot 
bear to hear ! 

The sins wliich all ]>ro] diets are known to have committed, were 
cited as a rea-ion why ].eople should not believe the words of the prophets. 

especially in the (‘a^e of David “ and tlie story of Uriah. And if any 
one dared to differ from the belief of these men. he was looked upon as 
ht to ])e killed, or as an a]><>state and everlastingly damned, or he was 
railed a lav yer and enemy of the emperor. But according to the proverb, 
' What peojfle sow, that they shall reap.' they themselves became 
notorious in tlie whole world as the greatest heretics by their damnable 
innovations, and ‘ the infallible ^ authority got the nickname of Abn-jaJiL^ 
Yes, ‘ If the king is bad, the Vizier is worse/ Looking after worldly 
matters was placed before religious concerns : but of all things, these 
innovations were the most important, and everything else was accessory. 

In order to direct another blow at tl honour of our religion. His 
31ajesty ordered that the stalls of the fancy bazars, which are held on 
Xew Year's day, sliould. for a stated time, be given up for the enjoyment 
of the Begums and the women of the Harem, and also for any other 
married ladies. On such occasions. His Majesty spent much money : 
and the im})ortant allairs of harem ]>eople, marriage-contracts, and 
betrothals of boys and girls, were arranged at such meetings. 

The real object of those who became disciples was to get into oftice ; 

^ Sul'iPjin is the title of the ilaviiihter of Ahu Hakr, “ She six years old, 

when she iva.s en^Hycd to Muhammatl. ^vho was then tifty year? old. The actual nianiaize 
took place when she wa.s nine year? (‘Id. ' 1 sat,' «he relate?. ' with other irirl> in a suintr, 
when my mother railed me. I went to her, not knowinir what ?be wanted. She took 
inv hand and led me to tlm door of the house. 1 now oiie?sed what she wisited to do with 
me : my heart throbbed, hut I soon aot aisain composed. I washed my fare and my head, 
and wa? taken iu?ide, where several women wore assembled, who eon^ratulattd me. and 
dressier! me np- ^Vhen they had done, they handed me over to the Prophet.’ As she was 
youns?, she took her tovs to the house of the Prophet. The Prophet loved her so muth, 
that even in the most|ue, at the time of the servwe. he put his head under hrr veil and 
caressed her, and played with her hair (Tha<;]abi Tafstr 2, ISU) ; and he told the faithful 
that she would be his wufe in Paradise." From Sprengcr's Life of Muhammad, IJL p. (12. 

* David counts as a prophet. The book revealed to him is the zahur, or the Psalms. 

3 Properly father nf 'tfjonranrp, Bada.oni means Abu 'l-Fa?!. which name siLmities 
father of icisdom, Beddes, Ahu 'i-Fai'l had thetitle ^AUnmi, the most learned. 
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and though His Majesty did everything to get this out of their heads, he 
acted very differently in the case of Hindus, of whom he could not get 
enough : fur the Hindus, of course, are indispensable : to them belongs 
l)aif the army and half the land, Xeither the Hindustanis nor the Moghuls 
can point to such grand lords as the Hindus have among themselves. 
But if others than Hindus came, and wished to becoine disciples at any 
sacrifice, hlis Majesty reproved or punished them. For their honour and 
zeal he did not care, nor did he notice whether tliey fell in with his views 
or not.*' 

[p. 340.] 

“ In this year Sultan Khwaja died. He also belonged to the elect 
disciples of His Majesty. After burying him, they laid down a new 
rule. They put a grate over his grave in such a manner that the light of 
the rising sun, which cleanses from all sins, could shine on the face of the 
corpse. People said, they had seen fiery tongues resting over his mouth, 
but God knows best.'' 

During the month of Safar (the second month of the year) 994, 
Akbar's troops were defeated by the Yusuf-za,is . Bada.onI says (p. 350) : 

“ Xearly 8,000 men, perhaps even more, were killed. Bir Bar also, 
who had fled from fear of his life, was slain, and entered the row of the 
dogs in hell, and thus got something for the abominable deeds he had 
done during his lifetime. During the last night attack, many grandees 
and persons of renown were killed, as Hasan Khan. ^ and Khwaja ^Arab, 
paymaster (colonel) of Khan Jahan and Mulla Sheri, the poet, and many 
others whose names I cannot specify. The words Kh u'aja ^Arah 
express the Tarlkh of the defeat, by one less. Hakim Abu *1-Fazl and 
Zayn Khan on the 5th Rabl^^ I-awwal, reached with their defeated troops 
the fort of Atak. . . . But His Majesty cared for the death of no grandee 
more than for that of Blr Bar. He said, ‘ Alas ! they could not even get 
his bodv out of the pass, that it might have been burned ' ; but at last, 
he consoled himself with the thought that Blr Bar was now free and 
independent of all earthly fetters, and as the rays of the sun were sufficient 
for him, there was no necessity that he should be cleansed by fire." 

Xew orders were given in the beginning of 995. [Page 356.] 

“ X"o one was to marry more than one wife, except in cases of barren- 
ness : but in all other cases the rule was, ‘ One God, and one wife.' Women, 

^ Vide List of rrrandee'^, Text edition of the A®'m, p, 227. Xo. 220, where for Husayn 
read Hasan. In the MSS. of the A*‘m he is called My MS, of the Tabaqat 

reads Patani Afykan. and calls him a Hazarl. The edition of Bada,oni has wrong 

His biography is not given in the 'l-umara. 

2 The letters give 993 ; hence one more =994. 
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on reaching the limit of their peri(Ml of fertility, \\lieii their courses stop, 
should no longer wish for the luishand. If widows liked to re-marrv, 
they might do so. though this was ^ against the ideas of the Hindus. A 
Hindu girl, whose hus}>and had died ])efore the marriage was consum- 
mated, sliould ]iot ))e burnt. If. howe^'er, tlie Hindus thought this a 
]iard,'-hip, tliey should not be j)revcntcd (from burning the girl) ; ]>ut 
then a Hindu \\ idow sliould take the girl . . . - 

“ Again, if disciples meet each other, one should say “AUdh^* Akhar \ 
and the other should respond ' JaJIdhi~h^' \ These formulas were 
to take the place of our sahlrn. and the answer to the salnm. The beginning 
of counting Hindu months should be the 28th day. and not the 10th, 
because the latter was the invention and innovation of Bikramajit, The 
Hindu feasts, likewise, were to take place in accordance with this rule. 
But the order was not obeyed, though far mans to that effect, as earlv as 
990, had been sent to Gujrat and Bengal. 

“ Common peojde should no longer learn Arabic, because such people 
were generally the cause of much mischief. Cases between Hindus should 
be decided by learned Brahmins, and not by Musalman Qazis. If it were 
necessary to have recourse to oaths they should jmt heated irons into 
the hands of the accused, who was guilty if his hands were burnt, but 
innocent if not ; or they should put the hands of the accused into hot, 
lic|uid butter ; or the accused should jump into water, and if he came to 
the surface before aTi arrow had returned to the ground, which had been 
shoe off when the man jumped into the water, he was guilty. 

People should be buried with their heads towards the east and their 
feet towards the west.^ His Majesty even commenced to sleep in this 
position/' 

[p. 363.] 

In the same year the prohibition of the study of Arabic was extended 
to all. People should learn astronomy, mathematics, medicine, and 
philosophy. The Tdnhh of this order is Fasdd-i fnzi (99o) . . . 

On the 10th day of Muharram 996, His ^lajesty had invited the 
Khan Khilnan, and Man Singh (who had just been appointed governor 
of Bahar, Hajipur and Patna) ; and whilst they were drinking. His 
3Iajesty commenced to talk about the Divine Faith, in order to test 
Man Singh. He said without reserve, ' If Your Majesty mean by the 

^ The text has ^>()t fK/nin^ft the iden^ of the Hindu-^ (?). 

2 The text of the whole pas?»age is flouhtful. The readings cf the thrf^e MSS. which 
Mawlaw'i Agha Ahmad <JA1I hod in editing Badii.oni. give no sensf. 

3 This was an insult, because the Muhammadans in India face the west during prayer. 
Vide Journal Asiatic Society, Bengal, for 186S, p. .56. 
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term of membership, willingness to sacrifice one's life, I have given pretty 
clear proofs, and Your Majesty might dispense with examining me ; but 
if the term has another meaning, and refers to religion, surely I am a 
Hindu. And if I am to become a Muhammadan. Your Majesty ought to 
say so — but besides Hinduism and Islam. I know of no other religion.’ 
The emperor then gave up urging him. 

During the month of l^nfar 906, iMirza Ffilad Beg Barkis managed 
to get one night Mulla Ahmad of Tliathah, on some pretext, out of hi.s 
house, and .stabbed at him, because the Mulla openly reviled [as Shi^ah.s 
do] the companions of tlie prophet. The Tdrlh'h of this event is expressed 
by tlie words Zihe khfn^jdr-i Fdidd, ' Hail, steel of Ffilad.* or by Kh nk-i 
saqnrl, ‘ hellish hog I ' And really, when this dog of the age was in his 
agony. I saw that his face looked just like the head of a pigd and others 
too \vdtnessed it — O God ! we take refuge with Thee against the evil 
which may befall us ! His Majesty had Mlrza Ffilad tied to the foot of 
an elephant and dragged through the streets of Labor : for when Hakim 
Abfi-Fath, at the request of the emperor, had asked the Mirza, whether 
he had .stabbed at the Mulla from religious hatred, he had said, ‘ If religion^ 
hatred had been my motive, it would have been better to kill a greater 
one “ than the Mulla." The Hakim reported these words to His Maje.-^ty, 
who said, ^ This fellow is a scoundrel ; he mu.st not be allowed to remain 
alive." and ordered his execution, though the people of the harem asked 
the emperor to spare him for his general bravery and courage. The 
Mulla outlived the Mirza three or four days. The 8hi^ahs, at the time <*f 
washing his corpse, say that, in conformity with their religion, they }>nt 
a long nail into the anns^ and }dunged him several times into the river.’^ 
After his burial, Shaykh Ikiyzi and Shavkh Abu'kFazl put guards over 
his grave : but notwithstanding all precaution, during the year Hi.s 
Majesty went to Kashmir, the jieople of Labor one night took the hideous 
corpse of the Mulla from the grave, and burned it." 

: pp. 375, 376, 380.] 

‘'In 999. the flesh of oxen, buffaloes, goats, horses, and camels, wa< 
forbidden. If a Hindu woman wished to be burnt with her husband, they 
.should not prevent her : but she should not be forced. Circumcision was 

^ Sunnfs a.ssert that this transHguration into an animal happens very often 

to JShKahs, because they revile the Sahahak. Fawn arc'orclma to Hadd.onj, looked and 
harked like a doir, when dying. Another thing wliicdi the Sunnis all over India quote a^ 
a great proof of the correctness of their mnzhah, is that no ShKah can ever become a 
hufiz, i.e., no Shi^ah can commit the Qoran to memory. 

* Either Akbar or Abu 'FFazl. 

® This was done to clean the intestines oi faeces. \^Iuch were thrown into the river 
from which the Sunnis got their water. 
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with a butcher, lie 
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whu'h he used in eating. 

In 1000. the c'ustoin of shaving oh the beard was introduced." 

In 1002. sj)ecia] orders were given to the bilfrdls to carry out Akbar‘s 
coinmands. They will lie found in the Third bfa)k of tin' A^7/f 5. 

The following are new : — 

“ If any of the darsdniuna ^ disci] Jes died, wlietlier man or woman, 
they should hang some uncooked grains and a burnt brick round the neck 
of the corpse, and throw' it into the river, and then they should take out 
the cor[)se, and burn it at a jdace where no tvater was. But this order is 
based ujjon a fundamental rule, whiich Hi^ ^laj^.^ty indicated, but which 
I cannot here itiention. 

“ If a woman w'as older than lier husband by twelve years, he should 
not lie with her. and if a young girl was found running about town, 
whether veiled or not, or if a Avoman was bad, or rpiar relied with her 
husband, she should be sent to the quarter of the prostitutes, to do there 
what she liked." 

[p. 391.] 

“ At the time of famines and distress, parents were allowed to sell their 
children, but they might again buy them, if they acquired means to 
pay their price. Hindus who, Avhen young, had from pressure become 
Musa] mans, w'ere allowed to go back to the faith of their fathers. Xo man 
should be interfered with on account of his religion, and every one should 
be allowed to change his religion, if he liked. If a Hindu Avoman fall in 
love AA'ith a ^luhammadan, and change her religion, ^he sliould be taken 
from him by force, and be giA'en back to her family. People should not 
be molested if they Avished to build churches and prayer rooms, or idol 
temples, or fire temples." 

[p. 398.] 

“ In this year Aqzam Khan returned from Makkah, Avhere he had 
suffered much harm at the hands of tlie Sharif and throwing aAvay the 
bles.sing AA'hieh he had derived from tlie pilgrimage', joined, immediately 
on his return, the Divine Faitli, jierforming tlie sijda and folloAving all 
other rules of discipleshiji : he cut off his beard, and was very forward at 
social meetings and in coiiA’ersation. He learnt the rules of the ncAv faith 


^ Frf)m ilarf^an, for which rvh, p. lt>A. 

- This 13 the title of the rulers of Makkah. 
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\the Hevereiif! Master Aha 'l-Fazl. and go* 


\ 


Diiriiior the 3ruharra'ifi"(u^lO04. Sadr Jaiian. umiri or tJie empire, 
who had been promoted to a (?omrnandershij) of Oue Thousand, joined 
tlie Divine Faith, as also his two over-ambitious sons : and having 
taken the ^ of the new religion, lie ran into the net like a fish, and 

got his HiizarlsJui). He even asked His Haje^^ty what he was to do with 
his beard, when he was told to let it be. On the same day, Miiila Tarp of 
Shushtar “ joined, vho looks ujxm himself as the learned of all learned, 
and is just now engaged in rendering the Shahnama into prose, according 
to the wishes of the einjieror. using the ])hrase ^azwdtn-h^ iv'^ 
shd)fn~h'\^ w herever the word occurs. Among others that joined tvere 
Shaykh7‘^da Gosaia Khan of Banaras : Media Shah Muhammad of 
Shahabad^ ; and Sufi Ahmad, who claimed to belong to the progeny of the 
famous Muhammad (Miaws. They all accepted the four degrees of faith, 
and received appointments as Commanders from One Hundred to Five 
Hundred, gave up their beards agreeably to the rules, and thus looked 
like the youths in Paradise. The words wft-tnrdsh-i chand, or "several 
shavers ", express the tmV^ of this event (lOOd). The new candidates 
behaved like Hindus that turn Muhammadan,^ or like those who are 
dressed in red clothes, and look in their joy towards their relations, who 
say to them ' My dear little man, these rags will be old to-morrow, but 
the Islam will still remain on your neck \ This Ahmad, " the little Sufi, ’ 
is the same who claimed to be the pupil, or rather the perfect successor, 
of Sliaykh Ahmad of Egyj)t. He said that at the express desire of that 
religious leader of the age, he had come to India and the Shaykh had 
frequently told him to assist the Sultan of India, should he commit an 
error, and lead him back from everlasting damnation. But the opposite 
was the case." 

So far, Ikula.onT. M e have, therefore, the following list of members 
of the Divine Faith. With the exception of Bir Bar, they are all Muham- 
madans : but to judge from Bada.onbs remarks, the number of those that 
took the ShdM must liave been mucli larger. 

1. Abu ‘l-FaH. 

2. Fayzi, his brother, Akbar's c(uirt-poet. 


5 Shod, ha< been explriined on p. 174 , aNo means a fish hook, 

- Vi>k Li''t ot (JraiuleP'*. Setond B<K)k, No. 3o2. 

3 Bec*au>o Muiiamrnadan'^ use such phrases after the name of God, 
^ Vide p. 112. nore .*1. 

® That ic?, over-zealous, 
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3. BhayWi Mubiirak, of Xagor, tlieir father. 

4. Ja^far Beg Asaf l^han, of Qazwin, a historian ami poet. 

5. Qasim-i Kahl, a poet. 

0. ‘^Abch^ \s-8aniacb Akbar\s coiirt-pai liter ; also a poet. 

7. A^zam Klian Koka, after his return from Makkah. 

8. Miilia Shall ^luhainniad of Shahabad, a historian. 

9. Sfifl Ahmad. 

10 to 12. Sadr Jahan, the crown-lawyer, and his two sons. 

13. Mir Shard of Amuh Akbar's apostle for Bengal. 

14. Sultan Khy^^ja, a sadr. 

15. Mirza Jam, chief of That hah. 

10. Tacp of Shustar, a poet and commander of two hundred. 

17. Shavkhzada Gosala of l^anaras. 

18. Bir Bar. 

Xos. 4 to 6 are taken from the ^4*’T>i ; the others are mentioned in the 
above extracts from Badaoni. The literary element is well represented 
in the list. 

The above extracts from Badaoni possess a peculiar value, because 
they show the rise and progress of Akbar s views, from the first doubt 
of the correctness of the Islam to its total rejection, and the gradual 
establishment of a new Faith combining the principal features of Hinduism 
and the Fire worship of the Parsis. This value does not attach to the 
scattered remarks in the nor to the longer article in the Dabistan. 

As the author of the latter work has used Badaoni, it will only be 
necessary to collect the few remarks which are new. 

The following two miracles are connected with Akbar's birth. 

[Dabistc7?i, p. 390.^] 

‘‘ Khv'iija Mas^ud, son of Kbwaja Mahmud, son of Khwaja Mnrskid^ 
^l-Haqq, who was a gifted ^cihih-i said to the writer of this book, 
‘‘ My father related, he had heard from great saints, that the Lord of the 
faith and the world ‘ reveals himself I did not know, whether that 
august personage had appeared, or would appear, till, at last, one night 
I saw that event, and when I awoke, I suddenly arrived at that place, 
where the blessed ~ Lord was born, namely on a Sunday of the month of 
Rajab of the year 949, the lord JalaL *d-Dln Akbar, the august son of 
Humayun Padishiih and Hamida Banii Begum." 

The second miracle has been related above, on p. 172. note 2. These 
two miracles make up the first of the four chapters, into whicdi the author 

^ Vide aUo Shea and Troyer'.^ English translation of the Dabistan, III, p. -lb. 

2 Vide p. ITi, note 2. 
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of the Dabistan has divided his article on the “ Divine Faith The 
second chapter contains religious dialogues, and extracts from Bada,onr, 
which are rather conjecturally rendered in Shea's Translation. The 
third chapter contains remarks on the worship of the sun and stars, 
chiefly with reference to the sun-worship of the Tatars.^ The last 
chapter contains extracts from the third and fifth books of the A^~in. 

p. 410. “ His Majesty also sent money to Iran, to bring to India a 
wise Zoroastrian of the name of Ardsher.” ^ 

p. 412. Abu T-Fazl wrote, as a counterpart to his commentary on the 
Ayat^ ^l-kursl (p. 177), a preface to the translation of the Mahabharat 
{vide p. Ill) of two^w^. 

p. 413. When Sultan IHiyp'aja,^ who belonged to the members of the 
Divine Faith, was near his death, he said that he hoped His Majesty tvotdd 
not have him buried like a mad man. He was therefore buried in a grave 
With a peculiar lamp, and a grate was laid over it, so that the greater 
luminary, whose light cleanses from all sins, might shine upon him. . . . 

“ Should a Hindu woman fall in love with a Muhammadan, and be 
converted to the Islam, she would be taken away by force and handed 
over to her family ; hut so should also a Musahndn woman, who had fallen 
in love with a Hindu, he prevented from joining Hinduism^ ^ 

p. 414. I heard from Mulla Tarson of Badakhshan. who was a 
Hanafi by sect, that once during the year 1058 he had gone on a pilgrimage 
to Sikandrah, the burial place of Akbar. ‘ One of my companions,' he 
said, ‘ declined to enter the pure mausoleum, and even abused the 
Representative of God [Akbar]. My other companions said, ‘ If Akbar 
possesses hidden knowledge, that man will certainly come to grief.’ Soon 
after a piece of a broken stone fell down, and crushed his toe." 

p. 431. “ In Multan, I saw Shah Saldm^ ’Uah, who has renounced 

the w'orld, and is a muicahhid (Unitarian), He is very rigid in discipline 
and avoids the society of men. He said, he had often been in company 
with JalaD 'd-Din Akbar, and had heard him frequently sav, ‘ Had I 

1 The author of the Dabistan gives much prominence to the idea that the power 
and success of the Tatars w'as in some way mysteriously connected with their sun and 
star worship, and that their conversion to the Islam was looked upon as the beginning 
of their decline. It looks as if the writer wished to connect this idea with Akbar’s successes; 
and sun worship. 

2 Regarding this Ardsher. vide Journal Asiatic Society, Bengal, for 186S, p. 14. Akbar’e 
fire temple was in the Harem. 

® Vide above, p. 21-1. 

* The words in italics are not in Bada.oni. The object of the order wa.s evidently 
to prevent a woman from doing what she liked ; for. according to the Muhammadans, 
women are looked upon as naqis^^ 
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formerly possessed the knowledge which I now have, I would never have 
chosen a wife for myself ; for upon old women I look as mothers, on 
women of my age as sisters, and on girls as daugliters.’ A friend of mine 
said, he had heard Xawab *^Abd*^ d-Hasan called Lashkar Khan of 
Mash, had, report the same as having been said by Akbar. 

‘‘ Salam" dlah also said that God's Representative (Akbar) had often 
wept and said, ' 0 that my body were larger than all bodies together, 
so that the people of the world could feed on it without hurting ■ other 
living animaLs/ 

‘‘ A sign of the sagacity of this king is this, that he employed in his 
service people of all classes,^ Jews, Persians, Turanis, etc., because one 
class of people, if employed to the exclusion of others, would cause 
rebellions, as in the case of the Uzbaks and Qizilbashes (Persians), who 
used to dethrone their kings. Hence Shah ^ Abbas, son of Sultan Khuda- 
banda-yi Safawl, imitated the practice of Akbar, and favoured the 
Gurjis (Georgians). Akbar paid likewise no regard to hereditary power, 
or genealogy and fame, but favoured those whom he thought to excel in 
knowledge and manners."' 

The passages in the A*" In which refer to Akbar’ s religious views are 
the following : — p. Ill ; 11 ; 50 ; 51 ; 56 : 59 ; 60 ; 61, 11. 20 to 24 ; 
A*’m 26, p. 64 ; p. 96, notes 3 and 4, the Sanscrit names being very likely 
those which were alluded to by Bada,om, vide above p. 189, 1. 19 ; p. 103, 
note 3 ; p. 110, note 1 ; 111-113 ; p. 115, 1. 4, because the “ making cf 
likenesses ” is as much forbidden by the Islam as it was interdicted by 
the Mosaic law ; A*'in 72, p. 162 ; 168 : A^’In 77, p. 162 ; A®’in 81, p. 226. 
In the Second Book, A*" ins 18, 19, 22-5 : in the Third Book, end of A*’in 1 
(Tarlkh Ilahi) ; A*'ms 2, 5, 9. 10 ; and lastly, the greater part of the 
Fifth Book. 

It will be observed that the remarks on Akbar's religious views do 
not extend beyond the year 1596, when the greater part of the A*"!!! 
had been completed. Bada.oni's history ends with a.h. 1004, or a.d. 
1595 ; but his remarks on Akbar’s religion become more and more sparing 
towards the end, and as subsequent historians, even Jahangir in his 
“ Memoirs ”, are almost entirely silent on the religious ideas of the 
emperor, we have no means of following them up after 1596. Akbar, in 
all probability, continued worshipping the sun, and retained all other 
peculiarities of his monotheistic Parsi-Hinduism, dying as he had lived. 
The story related in that edition of Jahangir's Memoirs, which has been 
translated by Major Price, that Akbar died as a goo<l Musalrnan, and 

^ Vide the notes of A^’in .30 of the Second Book. 
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“ repented on his death-bed, is most untrustworthy, as every other 
particular of that narrative.^ 

With Akbar’s death, ^ the Divine Faith died out. Akbar, solely 
relying on his influence and example, had established no priesthood, and 
had appointed no proper person for propagating his faith. If we except 
the influence which his spirit of toleration exerted, the masses had remained 
passive. Most of the members, mentioned on p. 219, had died before 
Akbar ; such as were still alive, as Sharif of Amul took again to sophistry, 
and tried to create sensations under Jahangir.^ As Jahangir did not 
trouble himself about any religion, Akbar s spirit of toleration soon changed 
to indifference, and gradually died out, when a reaction in favour of 
bigotry set in under AwTangzeb. But people still talked of the Dmne 


1 The story of Akbar’s “ conversion ” is also repeated in Elphinstone’s History, 
second edition, p. 531. The Mulla whom Akbar, according to Price’s Memoirs, is said 
to have called is Sadr Jahan, who, as remarked above on p. 219 was a member of the 
Divine Faith. This in itself is improbable. Besides, the Tuzukd Jahangiri, as published 
bv Say 3 'id Ahmad, sa\'s nothing about it. Xor does the Iqbalnama, a poor production 
(though written in beautiful Irani Persian), or lOiafi &an, allude to the conversion 
which, if it had taken place, would certainly have been mentioned. Kliafi I^ian especially 
would have mentioned it, because he says of Bada.oni. that he said and wrote about the 
religious views of the Emperor things which he should not have related {vide Khdfi Khdriy 
I, jT 196). The silence of the author of the Dabistan is still more convincing, vhilst the 
storv of Mulla Tarson, and the abuse uttered by his companion against Akbar (p. 220), 
are proofs that Akbar did not “ repent ”, To this we have to add that Jahanj ir, in his 
JMeraoirs, adopts a respectful phraseology^ when mentioning the sun, which he calls Bazrat 
ynijyir-i A^zam . : he also continued the sijda^ though offensive to pious Muhammadans, 
and Akbar’s Solar Era, though it involved a loss to the revenue because for every 33 lunar 
years, the state onlv received taxes for 32 solar vears ; he allowed some Hindu customs 
at Court, as the Rdkhl (i ide above p. 193), and passed an order not to force Hindus to 
join the Islam (Tnzuk^ p. 100). 

2 Akbar died on the Shab-l Chnhdrshninbyh^ 12M Jumnda 'l-iikhrd 1014 a.h., w’hicb, 
according to note 3 of p. IS'X is our Tuesday nii^ht [not Wednesdays, as in Price, and all 
European Historiansl. the 15th October, 1005, old style. Hence Akbar would have died 
in the ni<rht which followed the day on which he celebrated his sixty-third birthdays if 
we adopt our mode of reckoning ; nde p. 04, note 1. 

There is some confusion m the histories regarding the exact day of Akbar’s death. 

The Pddishdhndrna (vol. I, p. 00) says that Akbar died at the age of sixty-three (solar) 
years and one day, in the night of the Chahdrshauibih (the night between Tuesday and 
Wednesday) of the 12th Jiu/iddn 'l-u^rdy corresponding to the 2nd Ahdn of Akbar's 
Era. The and Khdfi Khdn (1, p. 235) give the same ; the latter adds that Akbar 

died at midnight. 

Padishahniima (p. 09) and Khafi Khan (p. 246) fix the julus or accession, of 
Jahangir for Thursday, the 2(fth Junn/ida or the 10th Abcn, i.e. 8 days after 

Akbar’s death. 

Muhammad Hadk in bis preface to the T iizuk-i Jahangiri y say^s that Akbar died on the 
Shab-i Chahdrshainbih, 13M Jionndn 'l-nkhrd ; and Say vid Ahmad’s edition of the Tuzuk 
refers the JuIuj^ to Thurs<lay, the eighth Juinada 'l-u^rd ; but the word is often 
confounded in MSS. uitb .. 

Again the Mir^dty and Sharif-i Irani in his Iqhnlndma, mention the as having 

taken place on Thursday, the ehvehth Jumadg 'l-nHrd. Laflth\ the prefaces of the 
FarhangJ Jahangiri refer th<» jiJii^ to the third Thursday [the twentieth day] of Jvmddq 
J~amral [a mistake for nknkt^d], corrc'^ponding to the rozJ or the ehienth of Aban. 

® Vide Tuzuk. p. 22, 



Faith in 1643 or 1648, when the author of the Dabistiin collected his 
notes on Akbar's religion.^ 


A^hi 78. 

THE MUSTER OF ELEPHANTS. 

The beginning of the musters is made with this animal. The Khasa 
elephants with their furniture and ornaments are the first which are daily 
brought before His Majesty, namely, ten on the first day of every solar 
month. After this, the Halqa elephants are mustered, according to their 
number. On Tuesdays from ten to twenty are mustered. The Bitikchi, 
during the muster, must be ready to answer any questions as to the name 
of each animal (there are more than five thousand elephants, each having 
a different name. His Majesty knows to wliich section most of the 
elephants belong — ten elephants form a section of ten {dahd,i), and are in 
charge of an experienced officer) ; as to how each elephant came into the 
possession of His Majesty ; the price ; the quantity of food ; the age of 
the animal ; where it was born ; the period of heat, and the duration of 
that state each time ; the date when an elephant was made hhdsa ; its 
promotion in the Jialqas ; the time when the tusks are cut ; how many 
times His Majesty has mounted it ; how many times it was brought for 
riding out ; the time of the last muster ; the condition of the keepers ; 
the name of the Amir in charge. For all other elephants eight things are 
to be reported, viz,, the change of its name (?) ; the repetition of it ; its 
price ; how it came into the possession of His Majesty ; whether it is 
fit for riding, or for carrying burdens ; its rank ; whether it has plain 
furniture or not ; which rank the Fawjdar has assigned to it. The rule 
is, that every Fawjdar divides his elephants into four classes, separating 
those that are best from those that are worst, whether they are to remain 
with him or whether he has to give some to other Fawjdars. 

Each day fiv^e takivlU (transferable) elephants are inspected by an 

^ Only one of Akbar's innovations, the Sijda was formally abolished by 8hahjahan. 
“During the reigns of [Akbar], and Jannat-makanl [Jahangir], it was 

customary for courtiers on meeting their Majesties, or on receiving a present, to prostrate 
themaelve**, placing the forehead on the ground, . . . This custom had also obtained in 
antiquity, but had been abolished by the Islam. . . . When His Maj'esty [Shahjahan] 
mountecl the throne, he directed his imperial care to the re introduction of the customs of 
the hidm, the strict ot^servance of irhirh had died airay, and turned his august zeal to re- 
building the edifice of the law of the Prophet, irhich had all hut decayed. Hence on the 
verv day of his accession. His Maje<;ty ordered that putting the forehead on the ground 
should be restricted to Hod. Mahabat Khan, the Commander-in-Chief, objected at 
first, etc. His Majesty would not even allow the Zahi}nbo<f, or kissing the ground, and 
subsequently introduced a fourth TosUm [Akbar had fixed three, ride p. 166, 1, 5j.” 
Pddiskdhniima, I, p. 110. 


experienced man. The following custom is observed ‘ hen new 
elephants arrive for the government, they are handed over in fifties or 
hundreds to experienced officers, who fix their ranks. Such elephants 
are called TahmU elephants. When His Majesty inspects them, their 
rank is finally settled, and the elephants are transferred to the proper 
sections. Every Sunday one elephant is brought before His Majesty, to 
be given away as a present to some deserving servant. Several halqfts 
are set apart for this purpose. The rank of the I'hasa elephants formerly 
depended on the number of times they had been inspected by His Majesty ; 
but now their precedence is fixed by the number of times His Majesty 
has mounted them. In the kalqas, the precedence of elephants is 
determined by the price. When all elephants have been mustered, the 
Mdsa elephants are again examined, ten every day. Then come the 
elephants of the princes, wffio mostly march them past themselves. After 
them come the halqas. As they are arranged in sections according to 
the price, some elephants have, at every muster, their value either 
enhanced or lowered, and are then put among their equals. For this 
reason, many Fawjdars are anxious to complete their sets, and place 
themselves for this purpose in a row at the time of the musters. His 
Majesty then gives the elephants to whomsoever he likes. If the number 
of the elephants of any Fawjdar is found correct, some more are put in 
his charge ; for such officers are thought of first. Fawjdars, whose 
elephants are found to be lean, are preferred, in making up the comple- 
ments, to such as bring less than their original number. Each Fawjdar 
receives some, provided he musters all his elephants. The Mushrif 
(accountant) receives orders where to keep the elephants. 

The elephants of the grandees also, though not belonging to the fixed 
establishment, are almost daily brought before His Majesty, who settles 
their rank, and orders them to be branded w ith a peculiar mark. Elephants 
of dealers also are brought before His Majesty, who fixes th^ir rank and 
vaiue. 

A*’ In 79. 

THE MUSTER OF HORSES. 

They begin with the stables of forty ; then come the stables of the 
princes ; then the khasa courier horses ; then the country-bred, and all 
other stables. When the tenmiuhr horses have been inspected, they 
bring the Gilts, Qisrdqs, the horses on w'hich the hunting leopards ride, 
and the Bdrglr horses [vide p. 146, 1. 25 ; p. 143, 1. 10 from below, and 
A^Jn 54, p. 147). The place of the horses at the musters, is determined 
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their value, and in the ease of horses of the same value, the precedence 
is determined by the time of service. Before the musters, the horses are 
inspected by clever officers, who again fix their value, and divide them into 
three classes. When the rank of a horse has been put higher or lower, it 
is placed among his proper class-fellows. Those horses which belong to 
the third class, form separate stables, and are given away as presents. 
If horses have their value raised, they are given over to such keepers as 
bring to the musters either the full complement of their horses, or at least a 
complement not more deficient than by two. Incomplete stables are daily 
filled up during the musters : or if not filled up, they are put in charge 
of separate keepers. Twenty horses are daily mustered. On Sundays, 
horses are the first that are mustered. Double the usual number are 
then inspected. Several horses are also kept in waiting at Court, viz., 
one from each of the sixty to the forty-muhr stables, and one more from 
each of the thirty to the ten-muhr stables. They are given away as 
presents or as parts of salaries. The precedence at musters of bazar- 
horses is fixed according to the price. According to the number of horses 
available, from twenty to a hundred are daily mustered. Before the 
musters, experienced officers fix the prices, which are generally enhanced 
at the time of the parades. Horses above thirty muhrs, have their value 
fixed in the presence of His Majesty, A cash-keeper attached to the 
State-hall is entrusted with money, so that horse-dealers have not to 
wait long for payment of their claims. When horses have been bought 
they are marked with a peculiar brand, so that there may be no fraudulent 
exchange. 

From foresight, and on account of the large profits of the horse-dealers. 
His Majesty enforces a tax of three rupees for every Mujannas 

{vide p. 147, note 3), and Arab, imported from Kabul and Persia : two 
and a half rupees for every Turkish and Arabian horse imported from 
Qandahar ; and two from Kabul horses, and Indian Arab bred. 


A^ln 80. 

THE MUSTER OF CAMELS. 

The beginning is made with country-bred camels, of which five qatdrs 
are daily inspected. Those jpansadls (officers in charge of fiv’e hundred 
camels) come first who are oldest. The Head Daro^a has the permission 
to parade before His Majesty a qatar of excellent Bu^dis and Jarnmazas. 
Then come the Bughdis, and after them the Jarnmazas, the Ghurds, the 
Loks, and all other camels. The commencement of the muster takes place 
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on Fridays, on 'which, day double the usual number marches past. The 
precedence of camels is determined by their value. 


A^hi 81 . 

THE MUSTER OF CATTLE. 

Cattle are mustered according to their value, ten yokes daily. The 
muster commences on Wednesdays, on which day double the usual number 
is inspected. 

On the day of the Diwdli — an old festival of this country, on which 
the Hindus pray to the cow, as they look upon reverence shown to cows 
as W'orship — several cows are adorned and brought before His Majesty. 
People are very fond of this custom. 


A*‘in 82. 

THE IMUSTER OF MULES. 

The muster of this beast of burden commence on Thursdays, when 
six qatdrs are inspected in order of their value. Mules are mustered once 
a year. 

Formerly all musters took place as above described. But now horses 
are inspected on Sundays ; camels, cows, and mules, on Mondays ; the 
soldiers, on Tuesdays ; on Wednesdays, His Majesty transacts matters, 
of finance ; on Thursdays, all judicial matters are settled ; Fridays His 
Majesty spends in the Harem ; on Saturdays the elephants are mustered. 


A^m 8 . 3 . 

THE PAGOSHT REGULATIOX.i 

His Majesty has taught men something new and practical, and has 
made an excellent rule, wLich protects the animal, guards the stores, 

^ The object of this curious regulation was to determine the amount (»f the fines which 
Akbar could justly inflict on the officers in charge of the animals belonging to the Court, 
if the condition of the animals did not correspond to his expectations. The daily extra 
quanta of food supplied to the animals, had been fixed by minute rules (A^ins 43, *51, 62, 
67, 70), and the several Daroi^has (store-keepers^ entered into their roznamchas, or day- 
books, the quantum daily iziveli to each animal. These day-books were produced at the 
musters, and special officers measured the fatness of each animal and compared it with 
the food it had been receiving since the last muster, as shown in the day-book. Akbar 
determined a maximum fatness (A), which corresponded to a maximum quantity of 
daily food, (u) Similarly, he determined a fatness (Bl resulting from a daily quantity of 
food (6), though Abu 4-Fazl does not specify how this was done. The quantities A, B, etc.,. 
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teaches equity, reveals the excellent and stimulates the lazy man. 
Experienced people saw their wisdom increased, and such as inquired 
into this secret obtained their desires. 

His Majesty first determined the quantity of daily food for each 
domestic animal, and secondly determined the results, which different 
quanta of food produce in the strength of an animal. In his practical 
wisdom and from his desire of teaching people, His Majesty classifies the 
dishonest practices of men. This is done by the PCujosht regulation. 
From time to time an experienced man is sent to the stables of these 
dumb creatures. He inspects them, and measures their fatness and lean- 
ness. At the time of the musters also the degrees of fatness or leanness 
are first examined into, and reports are made accordingly. His Majestv 
then inspects the animals himself, and decreases or increases the degrees 
of their fatness or leanness as reported, fixing at the same time the fine 
for leanness. If, for some reason, the allowance of grain or grass of an 
animal had been lessened, j)roper account is taken of such a decrease. 
The leanness of an elephant has been divided into thirteen classes. . . 

For ail other animals beside the elephant, six degrees have been laid 
down, viz., the second, third, fifth, seventh, ninth, and tenth [degrees of 
the thirteen for the elephant]. And as it is the custom of the Fawjdars, 
to mark, at the time of the musters of the halqas, one lialqa which is the 
best in their opinion, and to put separate that which is the worst, the 
ofl&cers who inquire into the leanness and fatness, deduct fifty per cent, 
from the degree of the former, and count one half for the latter halqa. 
If the Fawjdar works in concert with the Daro^a, and both sign the 
entries in the day-book, the Fawjadr is responsible for one-fourth, and 
the Daro^a for the remaining part of the food. The leanness of old 
elephants is fixed by the condition of the whole lialqa. In the horse 
stables the grooms, water-carriers, and sweepers are fined one-fourth 
of the wages. In the case of camels, the Daro^a is fined the amount 

were then divided into several fractions or decrees, as etc. Thus in the case 

^ 8 8 8 

of elephants the maximum fatness (A) was divided into 13 degrees. 

Pfi-gosht means a quarter of fleshy and evidently expresses that the food a only produced 
I A, instead of ;|A. The name was then transferred to the regulation. 

We do not know how the mustering officers applied Akbar's rule, whether by measuring 
the circumference of an animal or by weighing it. The rule may appear fanciful and 
unpractical ; but it show’s how* dettrmined Akbar was to fathom the dishonesty of his 
Daroghas. Hence the caiefulness which he showed in assessing fines f A^’Ins 48, 57), in 
ordering frequent musters of animals and men, in reviving the regulations of branding 
animals as given by Ala ’d-Din Khiljl and Slier Shiih, in fixing the perquisites, in 
paying cash for all supplies, in allowing veterinary’ surgeons certain powers, eto. 

^ The text (p. 163, 1. 19) enumerates several fractions, or degrees of leanness, but they 
give no sense. The confusion of the MSS. is due to the want of interpunctuation. 
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of the grain, and the driver for the share of the grass. In the case of 
oxen used for carriages, the Darogha is fined for the part of the grass and 
the grain ; but the driver is not liable. In case of heavy carriages, half 
the fine is remitted. 


A^hi 84. 

ON ANIMAL FIGHTS. KEGULATIOXS FOR BETTING. 

His Majesty is desirous of establishing harmony among people of 
different classes. He wishes to arrange feasts of friendship and union, 
so that ever\i:hing may be done Avith propriety and order. But as all 
men do not possess a mind capable of selecting that which is true, and 
as every ear is not fit to listen to wisdom, His Majesty holds social meetings 
for amusement, to which he invites a large number of people. Through 
the careful arrangements of His Majesty, the court has been changed 
from a field of ambitious strife to a temple of a higher world, and the 
egotism and conceit of men have been directed to the worship of God. 
Even superficial, worldly people thus learn zeal and attachment, and are 
induced by these gatherings to inquire after the road of salvation.^ 

Deer ^-fights. 

The manner of fighting of this animal is very interesting, and its 
method of stooping down and rising up again is a source of great amuse- 
ment. Hence His Majesty pays much attention to this animal, and has 
succeeded in training this stubborn and timid creature. One hundred 
and one deer are I'hasa ; each has a name, and some peculiar qualities. 
A keeper is placed over every ten. There are three kinds of fighting deer, 
Jirsty those which fight with such as are born in captivity and with wild 
ones ; secomUg, such as fight best with tame ones ; and thirdly, such as 
fiercely attack wild deer. The fights are conducted in three different 
ways. First, according to number, the first fighting with the second, the 
third with the fourth, and so on, for the whole. At the second go, the 
first fights with the third, the second with the fourth, and so on. If a 
deer runs away, it is placed last ; and if it is known to have run away three 
times, it ceases to be Idnisa. Betting on those fights is allowed ; the stake 
does not exceed o dcuns. Secondly, with those belonging to the princes. 
Five Hdsa pair fight with each other, and afterwards, two Fhdsa pair 
from His Majesty’s hunting-ground ; then five other JAcim pair. At the 
^ To join Akbar's Divine Faith. 

P The text has nha which is the Persian name of the chikara (H.), the “ ravine-deer” 
of Anglo-Indian sport '?men. — P.] 
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same time two pair from the deer park of His Majesty's hunting-ground 
fight, and afterwards five IxMsa deer engage with five deer of the eldest 
prince. Then fourteen hMsa pair engage with each other, and fight 
afterwards with the deer of the prince, till the fight with the deer of the 
prince is finished. U2-)on this, the deer of jirinces fight with each other, 
and then Miasa deer. The betting on such fights must not exceed one 
muhr. Thirdhj, with the deer of other people. 

His Majesty selects forty-two from his nearer friends, and api)oints 
every two of them as opjionents, forming thus one and twenty sets. The 
• first winners receive each thirty deer, and ail others get one less, so that 
the last get each eleven. To every set a Mai} a ivater-buffalo, a cow, a 
qiichqdr (fighting ram), a goat, and a cock, are given. Fights between 
cows 2 and goats are rarely mentioned to have been held in ancient 
times. Before the fighting commences, two Ichdsa deer are brought in 
trimmed up, and are set against two deer belonging to people of various 
sets. First, with a deer belonging to a powerful grandee, and then the 
fight takes place before His jMajesty. If a general assembly is announced, 
the fight may also take place, if the deer belongs to a commander of One 
Thousand. The betting on Jchdsa deer is eight muhrs, and on deer 
belonging to one of a set, five muhrs, if it be an Atlcal ; and four, if an 
Anin. As deer have not equal strength and impetuosity of attack, the 
rule among deer-keepers is, once to select each of their deer in turn and 
take it to the arena. Such deer are called Ariin. Another then estimates 
its strength, and brings a deer as opponent. The latter is called Atkal. 
In case of Mats, the betting is five muhrs ; for water buffaloes and cocks, 
four ; for cows - and fighting rams, and goats, two. A commander 
of One Thousand is allowed to bet six muhrs on a IMsa deer ; and 
with one of his own rank,'^ 3^ muhrs, if the bet is on an Atkal : and three 
on an Anln ; and so also in the same j^rojjortion on Mals, water-buffaloes, 
and cocks ; but on cows,^ fighting rams, and goats, two. A commander 
of Nine Hundred may bet on a khdm deer 50 rupees ; and with one of his 
own rank, 30 1 i?. on an Atkal. and 25 I?, on an M/d/i ; on a Mai 3^ muhrs ; 
on a water-buffalo and a cock 3| M. : and on all other animals, 11 M, 
A commander of Eight Hundred is allowed to bet 18 R, on a khdsa deer ; 
with one of his own rank, 30 R. on an Atkal : and 24 R. on an xlnln : 


^ Maly according to A*’in G of the second book, the name for a Gujrat wrestler. 

In text gar, w hich^in Persian is applied to the bull, cow, and bullock. It is improbable 
that rows were used for fighting, — P,] 

3 Or perhaps with his opponent in the set (;niW). 

See note 2 on previous page.] 
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on a Mai 3-J- 3//; on a water buffalo and cock, 2 \ d/., and on other animals 
as before. A commander of Seven Hundred is allowed to bet 44 R. on 
a khasa deer ; with one of his own rank on an Atkal 27-J R. ; on an A^iln 
22 R. ; on a Mai 3 M, ; on other animals as before. A commander of 
Six Hundred may bet 40 R. on a khasa deer ; with one of his own rank, 

25 R. on an Atkal ; 20 i?. on an ; on other animals as before. A 
commander of Five Hundred may bet 4 M. [36 R.] on a khasa deer ; 
with one of his own rank 2 J 31. on an Atkal, and 2 M. on an Anin ; on 
other animals, as the preceding, A commander of Four Hundred may 
bet 34 R. on a khasa deer ; with one of his own rank 211, R. on an Atkal ; *• 
17 i?, on an Anui ; on a Mai 2f 31. ; on a water-buffalo and cock, 2 31. ; 
on a cow, a fighting ram, and goat, 1 31, A commander of Three Hundred 
may bet 30 i?. on a khasa deer ; with one of his own ranlr, 18f R. on an 
Atkal ; 15 R. on an Anin ; 24 31. on a 31al ; on other animals as the 
preceding. A commander of Two Hundred may bet 24 R. on a khasa 
deer ; with one of his own rank 15 R. on an Atkal, 12 R. on an xinin, and 
on other animals as before. A commander of One Hundred may bet 2 31. 
on a khasa deer ; with one of his own rank 1^ 31. on an Atkal ; 1 31. on an 
Anin ; and on other animals as before. A commander of Eighty may bet 
16 R. on a khasa deer ; with one of his own rank 10 R. on an Atkal ; 8 R. 
on an Anin ; 17 R. on a Mai ; 1 J 31. on a water-buffalo and a cock ; on 
other animals as before. A commander of Forty may bet 12 on a khasa 
deer ; with one of his own rank 7J R. on an Atkal ; 6 R. on a Anin ; on 
other animals as before. A commander of Twenty may bet 10 i?. on a 
khasa deer ; 64 R. with one of his own rank on an Atkal ; 5 i?. on an 
Anin ; on other animals as before. A commander of Ten may bet 8 R. 
on a Mdsa deer, and 5 R. on an Atkal, with one of his own rank ; 4 i?. on 
an Anin ; on other animals as before. People who hold no inansahs, bet 
4 /?. on a khasa deer ; with one of their own rank, 24 i?- on an Atkal ; 

2 R. on an Anin ; 15 i?. on a Mai ; on other animals as before. 

But if the opponent hold a less rank, the amount of the bet is deter- 
mined according to the amount which the opponent is allowed to bet on 
an Anin. When the last pair comes, the betting is everywhere on the 
deer. A fourth part of what people take from each other in 31al fights, is 
given to the \uctorious wrestler. The presents which His Majesty makes 
on such occasions have no limits. 

The rule is that every one of such as keep animals brings on the 
fourteenth night of the moon one deer to the fight. The Bitikchi of this 
department appoints half the number of deer as Anlns, and the other 
half as He then wnites the names of the Atkals on paper slips. 
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folds them up, and takes them to His Majesty, who takes up one. The 
animal chosen has to fight with an Anin, As such nights are clear, fights 
are generally announced for that time. 

Besides, there are two other classes of deer, hotal and JiaJfl'otaJ. The 
number of each is fixed. As often the number of kJtasa deer decreases, the 
deficiency is made up from the hotal deer ; and the deficiency in the 
number of hotals is made up from half hotals. One pair of hotals also is 
brought to the fight, so that they may be tried. Hunters supply 
continually wild deer, and bring them to His ^lajesty, who fixes the price. 
A fat superior deer costs 2 M. : a thin superior one. 1 M. to Id R. ; a fat 
middling one, 12 R. : Do. lean, SR.: a third class fat one, 7 R. ; Do. thin, 
5 i?. ; a fourth class fat one. 4 R. ; Do. lean, 2 to 2\ R. 

Deer are kept and fed as follows : Khdsa deer selected for fighting 
before His Majesty, get 2 s. grain, I s. boiled flour, J s. butter, and 1 d. 
for grass. Such as are kept on His Majesty's hunting-grounds, hotals, and 
fighting deer of the sets, get If of grain, and flour and butter as before. 
The grass is supplied by each amateur himself. All hhasa^ home-bred, 
hotal deer, and those of His Majesty’s hunting-ground, have each one 
keeper. The fighting deer of the sets have one keeper for every two : the 
single last one has a keeper for itself. Xothing is given for grass. Deer 
which are given to people to have them fattened get If 5 . grain, and \ d. 
for grass. They have one keeper for every four ; but one for every two, 
if they are fit to become hhdsa. Some deer are also sent to other towns ; 
they get li s. grain, and have each one keeper. If deer are newly caught, 
they get no regular food for seven days, after which they get 4 s. of grain 
for a fortnight. They then get 1 s. and when one month is over, 14 5 . 

In the deer park, Mansabdars, Ahadis, and other soldiers are on staff 
employ. The pay of foot-soldiers varies from 80 to 400 d. 

His Majesty has 12,000 deer ; they are divided into different classes, 
and proper regulations are made for each of them. There is also a stud 
for deer, in which new results are obtained. A large female gets It s. 
grain, and 4 d. for grass. A new-born deer drinks the milk of the dam for 
two months, which is reckoned as equivalent to j 5 . of grain. Afterwards, 
every second month, the allowance is increased by a quarter ser of grain, 
so that after a period of two years, it gets the same as its dam. For grass, 
I d. is given from the seventh to the tenth month. Young males also 
get weaned after two months, when they get §.?. of grain, which is increased 
by that quantity every second month, so that, after two years, they get 
2 1 From the fifth to the eighth month, they get 4 d, for grass, after 
which period they get 4 d. for grass. 



I have given a short description of animal fights as announced for 
general assemblies. His Majesty announces them also for day time ; but 
as often a more important act of worship is to be performed, he announces 
them for the night. Or else His Majesty thinks of God, and seeks for 
wisdom in self-examination ; he cares neither for cold nor heat ; he spends 
the time which others idle away in sleep, for the welfare of the people, and 
prefers labour to comfort. 


A^ln 85 . 

ON BUILDINGS. 

Eegulations for house-building in general are necessary ; they are 
required for the comfort of the army, and are a source of splendour for 
the government. People that are attached to the world will collect in 
towns, without which there would be no progress. Hence His Majesty 
plans splendid edifices, and dresses the work of his mind and heart in the 
garment of stone and clay. Thus mighty fortresses have been raised, 
which protect the timid, frighten the rebellious, and please the obedient. 
Delightful villas, and imposing towers have also been built. They afford 
excellent protection against cold and rain, provide for the comforts of 
the princesses of the Harem, and are conducive to that dignity which is 
60 necessary for worldly power. 

Everywhere also Sara^is have been built, which are the comfort of 
travellers and the asylum of poor strangers. Many tanks and wells are 
being dug for the benefit of men and the improvement of the soil. Schools 
and places of worship are being founded, and the triumphal arch of 
knowledge is newly adorned. 

His Majesty has inquired into every detail connected with this depart- 
ment, which is so difficult to be managed and requires such large sums. 
He has passed new regulations, kindled the lamp of honesty, and put a 
stock of practical knowledge into the hands of simple and inexperienced 
men. 


A^ln 86 . 

THE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIAL, ETC. 

Many people are desirous of building houses ; but honesty and 
conscientiousness are rare, especially among traders. His Majesty has 
carefully inquired into their profits and losses, and has fixed the prices of 
articles in such a manner, that both parties are satisfied. 
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Red sayidstone costs 3 d. fer man. It is obtainable in the hills of 
Fathpur Sikrl, His Majesty's residence, and may be liroken from the rocks 
at any length or breadth. Clever workmen chisel it so skilfully, as no 
turner could do with wood ; and their works vie with the jiicture book of 
Mcini [the great painter of the Sassanides]. Pieces of red sandstone 
isang-i giilida), broken from the rocks in any sha])e, are sold by the 
phari. which means a heap of such stones, without admixture of earth, 
3 gaz long, 2^g. broad, and I g. high. Such a heap contains 172 mayiSy 
and has a value of 230 d., i.e. at the rate of 1 d. l per man. 

Bricks ^ are of three kinds ; burnt, half burnt, unburnt. Though the 
first kind are generally made very heavy, they weigh in the average three 
serSy and cost 30 d. per thousand. The second class cost 24 d.. and the 
third 10 d. per thousand. 

Wood. Eight kinds of wood are in general use. 1. SlsaOy' unrivalled 
for its beauty and durability. A block 1 Ihlhl gaz long, and 8 Tdssuj 
broad and high, costs 15 d. 6^*. But if the height be only 5 or 6 T., 
lid. lOf ji. Other sizes according to the same proportion. 2. Ndzhu, 
called in Hindi Jidh.^ A beam, 10 T. broad and high, costs per gaz 
5 d. 13| j. ; and a half size beam, from 7 to 9 T. broad and high, costs 
per gaz 5 d. 3. Dasang (1), called in Hindi Kari^ \ a beam 3 T. broad, 
and 4 gaz long, costs 5 d. 17 4 4. Ber,^ 1 T. broad and high, 4: gaz long, 

5 d. 17|y. ; so also Tut, or Mulberry. 5. MugJnldn (Babul), of the same 
cubic contents as No. 4, 5 d. 2j. 6. Sirs, size as before, 10 d. 4j. 7. Dayal, 
same size, first quality 8 d. 221 j. ’ second quality, 8 d. 64j’. 8. Bakaguiy 
same size, 5 d. 2j. 

Gaj~i shlrln, or sweet limestone. There is a quarry near Bahirah, 
When a merchant brings it, it costs 1 R. per three mans ; but if any one 
sends his own carriers, only 1 d. Qal^l-gi saytgln, per ma7i 5 d. bj. Sadafl 
5 d. Chuna, or quicklime, 2 d. per man ; it is mostly boiled out of kanguYy 
a kind of solid earth resembling stone in hardness. 

Iron cramps, if tinned, 13 for 18 d. : plain ones, for 6 d. 

Iron door-knockers, from Persia and Turan, tinned : large ones, 8 d. 
per pair ; small ones, 4 d. Indian do., tinned. b\ d. ; plain ones, 4 d. 12^. 

GuI-rneJ^ (large nails with broad heads). 12 d. per ser. Dindrln nails, 

Khi'^ht in text. In modern Persian this uord means a sim-dried brick as opposed 
to njur. a kiln-burnt brick.— P.] 

[2 In Platt's sJiid. — P,] 

3 This word is spelt Chldh in A*‘m 00, Xo. 59. 
n Kari.—V.] 

^ “The was in irrcat request in Akbar's time as a buildinu: timber, but i>*now little 
used, e.xcept for kimipo^ts and tiebeams, as the direct cohe^ir)n of it> tibros is equal to 
that of Sal wood." Balfour's Timber Tree^ of India. 
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5 d. pv' ser. Gmjn, or small nails, tinned, first (jiiality 7 d. for one Imndred ; 
second ('quality, o d . ; smallest, 4 d. 

Screws and nuts, chiefly used for doors and boxes. Tinned, Vld. 
jy^r ser ; plain, 4 d. 

Rings, tinned. G d, per ser ; plain. 4 d, 

KhipreL or tiles. Tliey are one hand ionir and ten fingers broad, are 
burnt, and are used for the roofs of houses, as a protection against heat 
and cold. Plain ones, 86 d. per thousand ; enamelled, 30 d. for ten. 

Qidba, or spouts, to lead off water. Three for 2 d. 

BfiS, or bamboo. It is used for spears. First quality, 15 d. for twenty 
pieces ; second cjuality, 12 rf. for do. ; third quality, 10 c?. for do. The 
price of some kinds of bamboo is much higher. Thus a peculiar kind is 
vsold at 8 AshrajJs [muhrs] per piece. They are used for making thrones.^ 
Bamboo, at a rupee per piece, is common. Fatal, is made of the reed 
which is used for qalams (pens). It is used for covering ceilings. First 
quality, cleaned, H d. per square gaz ; second quality, 1 d. Sometimes 
they sell patal at 2d. for pieces 2 gaz long, and \hg- broad. Sirkl is 
made of very fine gal an) reeds, looks well, and is v^ery smooth ; it is sold 
at the rate of 11 d. per pair, 11 g. long, and 16 girihs broad. The ceilings 
and walls of houses are adorned with it. 

Kh as - is the sweet-smelling root of a kind of grass which grows along 
the banks of rivers. During summer, they make screens of it, which are 
placed before the door and sprinkled with water. This renders the air 
cool and perfumed. Price 1} R. per man. 

Kdh'i ehappnr ^ (reeds for thatching) is sold in bundles, which are 
called in Kindi pRia. per ser from lOO to 10 d. 

Bhus. or wheat straw, used for mixing with mortar, 3 d. per man. 

Kdh'i ddbh, straw, etc., v hich is put on roofs, 4 d. for a load of 2 mans. 

Munj, the bark of qalarn reeds, used for making ropes to fasten the 
thatching, 20 d. per 7nan. 

San * is a plant. Peasants mix it vrith quicklime. People also make 
ropes of it for well-buckets, etc., 3 d. per man. 

Glim, of an inferior quantity, is mixed with quicklime^ 70 d. per man. 

Sirlsh-i kdhl, or reed glue, is mixed with sweet limestone, 4 d. per ser. 

Luk is the flower-bunch of the reed which is used for matting. People 
burn it and use it as a candle. It is also mixed with quicklime and 
qal^l. Price. 1 R. p^r man. 

i ? — p.j — . 

[- Or Hindi khas-khas . — P.j 
p For chh/ippar, H. — P.] 

San, H., hemp, flax ? — P.j 



Slmgil (silver clay) is a white and greasy clay, 1 d. per ata)). It is used 
for white-washing houses. It keo])s a house c<m) 1 and looks well. Gil-i 
Siirl'I^ or red clay, called in Hindi, peril} 10 d. per hf(in. There is a (quarry 
of it in the hills of Gwali.ar. 

Glass ivS used for windows ; price. 1 R, for I [ s, or one pane for 4 d. 


ST. 

OX THE WAGE OF LABOUEERS. 

Gdkdrs (workers in lime), first class workmen, 7 d. : second class, Gd. ; 
third class, o d. 

Sauff-tnrdsh (stone-masons). The tracer gets G e. for ea<di pdi ; one 
who does ])laiu work, 5 d. A labourer em[)loyed in <|uarries gets for every 
man he breaks, 22 j. 

Carpoiters. first class. 7 d. ; second do., G d. ; third do., 4 d. : fourth 
do., 3 d. ; hfth do., 2d. For plain job-work, a first class carpenter gets 
1 d. 17 j. for one paz ; second class do., 1 d. Gj. ; third class do., 21 j. 

Pinjara-sdz (lattice worker and wicker worker). F irst, when the pieces 
are joined (fastened with strings), and the interstices be dodecagonal, 
24 d. for every square gaz ; when the interstices form twelve circles, 22 d. ; 
when hexagonal. 18 d. ; when ja^farl [or rhombus-like, one diagonal 
being vertical, the other horizontal], 16 d.; when ]or square 

fields, as on a chess board], 12 d. for every square gaz. 

Secondlg, when the work is gJaigr-ivasIl (the sticks not being fastened 
with strings, but skilfully and tightly interwoven), for first class work, 
48 d. j>er square gaz : for second class do.. P) d. 

Arra-h.ish (one who saw's beams). For job-work, per square gaz 21 d., 
if slsad wood ; if ndzhn wa>od, 2 d. A labourer employed for the day, 2 d. 
Tliere are three men for every saw, one above, two below, 

Bllddrs (bricklayers).- first class, daily 31 d. : second class do., 3d. 
If em])loyed by tlie job, for building fortro>s walls with battlements, 4 d. 
per gaz ; for laying foundations, 2^ d. ; fer all other walls, 2d. For 
digging ditches. I d. per gaz. 

The gaz of a labourer contains 32 fassdj. 

(.'hdh-kan. or well-diggers, first class werkmen. 2d. per gaz ] second 
class do., 1 ’ d. ; tliird class, \ \ d. 


[2 fdrO, H. Armenian bcle. — P.] 
Bd-dnr a diL^ger, a pesneer. — P. j 
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Tanks. 

9. 

8ain (Acacia s^nna) 


19 

32 

10 

10. 

[CaesaJpina S(ti)p'rn) 


19 

224 

10 

11. 

Kharliar ..... 


19 

Hi 

5 

12. 

^laliwu (Bassia hiti folia) . 

. 

18 

324 

2 

13. 

Chanda III ..... 

) 

18 

201- 

10 

14. 

Phiilahl ...... 

) 

15. 

Red Sandal, in Hindi Chamlnn (Pterocarpns 





snataliniis) .... 


18 

41 

10 

IG. 

Chaniri ...... 


18 

0 


17. 

Chatnar Mamri .... 


17 

16i 

— 

18. 

‘’Unnab {Zizjjplias sativus) 


17 

5 

4 

19. 

Risau Patang (vide No. 40) 


17 

If 

7 

20. 

Saiidan ...... 


17 

1 

28 

21. 

Shamshad (Buxus seynpervirens) 


16 

18 

25 

22. 

Dhau (Grislea toyneiitosn) . 


16 

1 

10 

23. 

Ainla, Uind Anwlah, (Emhiica officiyialis) . 

16 

n 

1 

24. 

(Sterculia Jctida) 


16 

i 

10 

25. 

Sandal ...... 


15 

17 

20 

2G. 

Sal (Shorca rohaMa) . . . . 


15 


7 

27. 

Banaus. His Majesty calls this tree 

Shah Ala ; 





but in Kabul and Persian it is 
Bdlu ^ (Cherry) .... 

called Ala 

14 

361 

10 

28. 

Kailas- (Cherry-tree) 


14 

35 V 

— 

29. 

NJmb { Azad irahlita iyidica) 


14 

321 

31 

30. 

Darhard (Berber is aristata) 


14 

321 

19 

31. 

?.lain ...... 

\ 

14 



32. 

BabCil (Acacia arabica) 

• / 

--4 


33. 

Sagaun ...... 


14 

10 

20 

34. 

35. 

Biiavsar . . . . . 

Pilu'^ 

) 

) 

13 

34 

— 

30. 

Mulberry ..... 


13 

281 

15 

37. 

Dhamaii. . . . . . 


13 

25^ 

20 

38. 

Ban Baras ..... 


13 

10 

29 

39. 

Sirs (Acaci'i odoratissima) 


12 

38 

21 

40. 

Sisau {DaVocrgi<i sissoo ; vide No. 19) 


12 

341 

5 

41. 

Findiiq ...... 


12 

26 

4 


AbVbalu. b a sour dark chorry.— P.l 
[“ Gllas in Persia and Kasmir is a sweet cherry. — P.j 
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St'iv. Tanks. 

42. 

Clihauknr ..... 

: 1 '■-> 

171 22 

43. 

DiKhlhl ...... 

41. 

Haldl 

12 

131 32 

45. 

(Saudva parvijloia) 

12 

12 1 30 

4G. 

Jama 11 [Jamhosa) .... 

• ' 12 

♦ ) 

<S 20 

47. 

Far as ...... 

48. 

Bar {Ficus utdica) .... 

12 

31 5 

49. 

Khandu ..... 

I " 

29 — 

50. 

Chanar^. ..... 

51. 

52. 

CharmaghiZ (Walnut-tree) 

Chainpa {Micliclia cham'paca) 

n 

) 

91 17 

53. 

Ber { Z iz // pJi ns jujiihn) 

iJ 

4 -- 

54. 

Amb fMaugOj Manpifem indica) 

: } " 

2 20 

55. 

Pilpari (Ulmus) .... 


5G. 

Diyar {Cedrus deodar) 

)• 10 

20 — 

57, 

Bed (Willow) ..... 

J 

58. 

Kunbhir [GunhJfir (?) gmelina arhorea) 

• 10 

103 ->9 

59. 

Chidh {Pitiiis hug i folia) . 

. J 


60. 

Pipal. The Brahmins worship this tree 

(Ficus 



religiosa) ..... 

10 

101 

61. 

Kathal (Jacktree, Artocarpus integrifolia) 

: } “ 

7 \ 34 

62. 

Gurdain ..... 


63. 

Ruhera (Terminalia helerica) 

10 

7 30 

61. 

Palas {B}it€a frondosa) 

9 

34 — 

65. 

Siirkh Bed 

8 

25 20 

66. 

(Calotropis gigautca) 

8 

191 25 

67. 

Senbal {Cotton-tree) .... 

8 

13 34 

68. 

Bakayin [Melea composita) 

8 

9 30 

69. 

Lahsora [Cor din mis a) 

: } * 

9 20 

70. 

Padmakh [Cerasus caproniann) . 

71. 

And ...... 

7 

7 31 

72. 

Safidar ...... 

6 

7 22 i 


In the abov'e weights the ser has been taken at 28 dams. 


[* Chnnnr^ the Plane. — P.] 


End of the First Book. 




BOOK SECOND. 

THE ARMY 


A^7n 1 . 

THE DIVISIONS OF THE ARHY. 

His I\[ajesty guides the Imperial Army by his excellent advice and 
counsel, and checks in various ways attempts at insubordination. He 
has divided the army, on account of the multitude of the men, into 
several classes, and has thereby secured the j)eace of the country. 

With some tribes. His ^lajesty is content, if they submit ; he does not 
exact much service from them, and thus leads many wild races towards 
civilization. 

The Zamindars of the country furnish more than four million, four 
hundred thousand men, as shall be detailed below (Third Book), 

Some troopers are compelled by His Majesty to mark their horses with 
the Imperial brand. They are subject to divisions into ranks, and to 
musters. 

Some soldiers are placed under the care and guidance of one com- 
mander. They are called Ahadls, because they are fit for a harmonious 
nnitjj. His Majesty believes some capable of commanding, and appoints 
them as commanders. 

A large number are worthy but poor ; they receive the means of 
keeping a horse, and have lands assigned to themselves, without being 
obliged to mark their horses with the Imperial brand. Turanls and 
Persians get 25 Rujpees ; and Hindustanis, 20 R. If employed to collect 
the revenue, they get 15 R. Such troopers are called BardivardJ, 

Some commanders, who find it troublesome to furnish men, get a 
number of such soldiers as accept the Imperial brand. Such troops are 
called Ddl'lnlls. 

In the contingent of a commander (ynansahddr) of Ten Thousand, 
other mansabdcirs as high as Ilazdrls (commanders of One Thousand) 
serve ; in the contingent of a commander of Eight Thousand, Mansabdars 
up to Hashtsadls (commanders of Eight Hundred) serve ; in the 
contingent of a commander of Seven Thousand, Mansabdars up to 
Haftsadis (commanders of Seven Hundred) serve ; in the contingent of 
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a commander of Five Thousand, other Mansabdars as high as Pansadls 
(commanders of Five Hundred) serve ; and in the contingent of a Fausadi, 
Mansabdars as high as Sadis (commanders of One Hundred) serve. 
Mansabdars of lower ranks do not serve in the contingents of high 
3Iaiisabdars. 

Some commanders also receive auxiliaries. Such reserves are called 
Kuna this. 

At the present time, those troo])ers are preferred whose horses are 
marked with the Imperial brand. This chn^s of soldiers is superior to 
others. His 31ajesty's chief object is to prevent the soldiers from borrow- 
ing horses (for the time of musters) or exchanging them for worse ones, 
and to make them take care of the Imj)erial horses ; for he knows that 
avarice makes men so short-sighted that they look upon a loss as a gain. 
In the beginning of the present reign, when His 3Iajesty was still “ behind 
the veil many of his servants were given to dishonest practices, lived 
without check, and indulged, from want of honour, in the comforts of 
married life.^ Low, avaricious men sold their horses, and were content 
to serve as foot-soldiers, or brought instead of a superior horse, a tdtu^ 
that looked more like an ass. They were magniloquent in their dishonesty 
and greediness of pay, and even expressed dissatisfaction, or rebelled. 
Hence His 3Iajesty had to introduce the Descriptive Roll System, and 
to make the issue of pay dependent upon the inspection of these rolls 
{vide below A*’in 7). This stopped, in a short time, much lawlessness, and 
regenerated the whole military system. But at that time the regulations 
regarding the Imperial brand were not issued, as His 31ajesty had adojAed 
the advice of some inexperienced men, who look upon branding an 
animal as an act of cruelty ; hence avaricious men (who cannot distinguish 
that which is good from that which is bad, having neither respect for 
themselves, nor their master, and who think to promote a cause by ruining 
it, thus acting against their own interest) adopted other vicious practices, 
which led to a considerable want of efficiency in the army. Horse 
borrowing was then the order of the day. His ^lajesty, therefore, made 
the branding of the horses compulsory, in addition to the Descriptive 
Roll System. Easy-minded idlers thus passed through a school of 
discipline and ])ecame worthy men. whilst importunate, low men were 
taught honourableness and manliness. The unfeeling and avaricious 
learned the luxury of magnanimity. The army resembled a newly 
irrigated garden. Even for the Treasury the new regulations proved 


[i In text j3y.— P.] 

For iatfu H. pony. — P.] 
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beneficial. Such are the result.- ^vhich wisdom and jmictical knowIedLm 
can produce ! Branding a horse may imh^ed inflict ])ain ; but when 
viewed from a higher point, it is the cause of mucli satisfaction to the 
thinking man. 


A^l?i 2 . 

OX THE ANIMALS OF THE AEMY. 

In the IcSth year of Ins reign. His IMajesty introduced the ])randing 
system [vide p, 117, note 2], The ranks of tlio men were also laid down in 
the best manner, and the classifieation of the animals belonging to the 
army w^as attended to. The require ments for ea(‘h were not(‘d down, and 
excellent regulations were issued. The maximum and minimum prices 
were inquired into by His iMajesty, and average j^rices were fixed. A 
proper check by accounts was enforced, and regulations on this subject 
were laid down. The BalAshls were also freed from the heavy responsi- 
bility of bringing new men, and ever^Thing went on smoothly. 

I. Horses. They have been divided into seven classes. The rate of 
their daily food has also been fixed. These seven classes are Arabs, 
Persian horses, Mujannas. TiirhTt horses, Ydhus, TdcTs, and JangJa horses. 

The first class are either Arab bred, or resemble them in gracefulness 
and prowess. They cost 720 ddrtis per mensem ; and get daily 6 s. of grain 
(the price of which, in the estimates for each animal, is put down at 12 d. 
per man), 2^ d. of ghl, 2 d. for sugar, and 3 d. for grass. Also, for ^juU 
artal', ydlposh. girth ^ (His Majesty does not call it tang, but a JardkJu),^ 
gaddl yiaJAtahand.^ qagza (which the vulgar pronounces qdgiza), nutgas- 
sdn, curry-comb, hattlu (a bag made of horse hair for washing the horse), 
towel, pdg-hand, nails, etc. [vide p. 144], 70 d. per mensem, which outlay is 
called kharj-i yardq~i asp (outlay for the harness of the horse). Besides. 
60(/. for the saddle, and an apchl (?) every second month; 7 d. per 
mensem for shoes ; and 63 d. for a groom, who gets double this allowance 
if he takes charge of two horses. Total, 479 d. But as His Majesty cares 
for the comfort of the army, and inquires into the satisfactory condition 
of the soldiers, he increased, in the very beginning, this allowance of 
479 d. by SI d. \ and when the value of the Rupee was increased from 
35 to 40 dams, His Majesty granted a second additional allowance of 80 d. 
This coin [the Rupee] is always counted at 40 d. in salaries. Afterwards 
a third additional allowance of 2 R. (SO d.) wa.^ ordered to be given for 

Tang is girth, hnt fardj^i is a body-roHer. not a girth. — P.] 

Sakhta-band for nuktd-band headstall ? — P.J 



each class of horses, except Janglas, which horses are nowadays entirely 
left out in the accounts. 

The second class are horses bred in Persiad or such as resemble 
Persian - horses in shape and bearing. Monthly allovcance, 680 ih Of this, 
458 d. are necessary ex 2 :>enses, being *2\ d, less than the former, viz., 10 d. 
for the yarCiq, 10 d. for saddle and bridle, and 1 d, for shoes. The first 
increase which was given amounted to 67 d. ; the second to lo d. \ the 
third to 80 d. Total 680 d. 

The third class, or Mnjanrfos horses, resemble Persian horses [vide 
p. 147, note 3], and are mostly TurkL or Persian geldings.^ Monthly cost 
560 d. Of this, 358 d. are for necessaries. The allowance for these horses 
is 100 d. less than the preceding, viz., 30 d. less for sugar ; 30 d. less for 
saddle, bridle, etc. ; 15 less in gJii ; 3 f/. less for the groom ; 2d, less 
for shoeing. First increase sanctioned by His Majesty, 72 rf. ; second, 
50 d. ; third, 80 d, 

The fourth class are horses imported from Turan ; though strong and 
well-formed, they do not come up to the preceding. Monthly allowance, 
480 d. Of this, 298 d, are for necessaries. The allowance is 60 d, less 
than for Mujanms horses, viz., 30 d. less for sugar, 30 d. less for grass ; 
10 d. less for the yardq ; 4 d, less for the saddle, bridle, etc, : 2 d, less 
for shoeing ; 2 d. less for ghi. But the daily allowance of grain was 
increased by 2 sers (which amounts to 18 d, per wensem), as the sugar 
had been left out. First increase, 52 d. ; second, 50 d. ; third, 80 d. 

The fifth class {ydhu horses) are bred in this country, but fall short in 
strength and size. Their performances also are mostly bad. They are 
the offspring of Turk! horses with an inferior breed. ^Monthly cost 400 d. 
Of this, 239 d. are for necessaries. The allowance is 59 d, less than the 
preceding ; viz., 28 d. for ghi \ 15 d. less for the groom ; 10 cZ. less for 
the ijardq ; and 6 d. less for the saddle, bridle, etc. First increase, il d. ; 
second increase, 40 d . ; third, 80 d. 

The last two classes also are mostly Indian breed. The best kind is 
called Tdzi ; the middling, Janglas ; the inferior ones, Tdtu^ 

Good mares are reckoned as Tdzls ; if not, they are counted as Janglas. 

1. Tdzl. Monthly cost, 320^7., of which 188 d. are for necessaries. 
The allowance is 51 d. less than for the Ydhu, viz., IS d. less for grain, as 
they only get 6 sers per diem ; 15 d. less for grass ; 10 d. less for ghi and 
sugar ; 8 d, less for garaq. First increase, 22 d. ; second, 30 d. ; third, 80 d. 

<;Iraq-i <jAjam. — ^P.] p ^ Iraqi horses.^'' — P.] 

p Ikdish does not mean geldins but “ of mixed breed ”. — P.l 
[* For faUu, H.— P.] 
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2. Jangla. Monthly cost, 240 d,^ of which 145i d. are for necessaries. 
The allowance is 424 d, less than for Tdzls, The daily allowance of grain 
has been fixed at 5 sers. Hence there are 15 d. less for grass ; 9 d. less 
for grain ; 6 d, less for ghl and molasses ; ^ 41 d. less for the gardq ; 2 d. 
less for shoeing. First increase, 291- d. : second, 25 d. ; third, 40 d. 

Formerly mules were reckoned as Tdzi horses ; but nowadays, as 
Jangla. 

For Tdtus - the monthly expenditure is 160 d. ; but this animal is now 
altogether thrown out. 

Kote hij the Translator. We may arrani^e Abu l-Fazl’s items in a tabular form. From 
several remarks in Bada.oni, we may conclude that the horses of the Imperial army were 
mostly fourth and sixth class horses. The exportation of horses from Hindustan was 
strictly prohibited by Akbar, who made the kotwals responsible for it ; fide Bad. If, 
p. 3lMJ, 1. 5 from below. Many recruits on joinimr the contin^jent of a Man^^abdar. brought 
horses with them, for vhicli the Man'aKlar received from the treasury an allowance 
according to the following table : — 



I. 

H. 

III. 

i IV. 

V. 

VI. 

' VII. 

VIII. 

w 

t-f 


73 

< 

Persian 

Horses. 

05 

« o 

HH 


Yabus. 

t: 

s 

1 t: 

[ ^ 

1 ^ 

Gram 

54 d. 

54 d. 

54 d. 

72 d. 

, 72 d. 

54 d 

1 45 d. 


Ghi 

75 d. 

75 d. 

60 d. 


30 d. | 

lOd. 

! 4 d. 


Sui^ar 

60 d 

60 d. 

3U d. 

p.O 

iOd- 

‘ 4 d. 


Grass 

90 d. 

90 d. 

90 d. 

60 d. 

60 d. 

45 d. 

' 30 d. 

Xot 

Yaniq 

70 d. 

60 d. 

40 d. 

oU d. 

20 d. 

12 d. 

; 7^d. 

specified. 

Sadille. etc ; 

60 d. 

50 d. 

20 d. 

16 d. 

10 d. 

10 d. 

, 10 d. 


Shoes j 

7 d. 

6d. 

4d. 

2d. 

2 d. 

2 d. 

: — 


Groom 

63 d- 

63 d. 

60 d. 

60 d. 

45 d. 

45 d. 

! 45 d. 


Original Allowance 479 d. 

458 d. ' 

358 d. 

298 d. 

239 d 

188 d. 

145id. 


Ist Increase ' 

81 d. 

67 d. 1 

72 d. 

52 d- 

41 d- 

22 d 

29^ d. 


2n(l Ditto j 

80 d. 

75 d. 1 

30 d. ' 

50 d 

40 d. 

30 d. 

25 d. 

,.>01 

3rd Ditto i 

80 d. 

80 d. ! 

80 d. 

80 d. 

80 d. 

80 d. 

’ 40 d. 

speciried . 

! 

Total monthly cost in dams 

720 d 

680 d. .560 d. ' 

480 d. 

400 d. 

320 d. 

240 d. 

160 d. 


The allowance of sugar, or molasses, according to Abii ’1-Fazl ceases from f'lass IV : 
but as he goes on mentioning it in the inferior classes, I have made brai^kets, Ghi and 
molasses were generally given together ; vide p. I •12. 

Qandd siydh is probably gur, H. — P.] 

[2 See footnote 4, p. 244. — P.] 
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♦>. Elephants. The branded elephants of the army are divided into 

n classes : Sherijlr. Sada. MfDijholn. Karha. Phandurhijfa, and 

MnkaL elephants ; l)ut there are no subdivisions, as in His Majesty's 
ele[)hant stables [vide ]). L'U, L 27]. 

The monthlv allowance for Mast elejihants is 1.320 dams [33 Rupees]. 
Daily allowance of grain, 21 mans. Xo elephant has more than three 
servaiuts. a Mahdivat. a Bha.i, and a Mefh. of whom the first gets 120 d.. 
and tlie two last 90 d. An increase of 120 d. was gi\^en. From the 
beginning, elephants were branded ; but now certain differences are 
made. 

Shcralr elephants. Monthly cost, 1.100 d., which is 220 d. less than 
tile former. Grain, 2 m. per diem, which makes 180 d. less per mensem : 
also lo d. less for the MaJidivat and the His Majesty increased the 

allowance by 110 d. 

Sdda elephants. Monthly cost, 800 d., which is 300 d. less than the 
preceding. Grain Ihm, per diem, which gives 180 d. less per month. 
Besides 30 d. less for the MetJi, and 15 d. less for the Mahdivat and the 
BJio,!. An increase of 50 d. was sanctioned. 

Manjhola elephants. Monthly cost, 600 d. Grain 1 m. The decrease 
is the same as in the preceding ; but an additional allowance of 90 d. was 
sanctioned. 

Karha elephants. Monthly cost, 420 d. ; grain, 30 s. Hence there is 
a decrease of 30 d. on this account ; and of 15 d. for the Mahdivat. Xo 
Bhop is allowed. The additional grant is 60 d. 

Bhandurkiya elephants. Monthly cost, 300 d. Grain, 15 5. per diem, 
which gives a decrease of 135 d. per mensem. Only one servant is allowed, 
at 60 d. per month. An additional grant of 105 d. was sanctioned. 

Mokal elephants were formerly not counted. Xow they are considered 
worthy of entering the classes. Monthly allowance, 280 d. 

In all payments on account of elephants, dams are taken, not rupees, 
so that there is no possibility of fluctuation. 

4. Camels. Monthly cost, 240 d. Grain. 65,; grass, 1 d. ; furniture, 
20 d. : the driver, 60 d. An addition of 58 d. was sanctioned ; and when 
the value of the Rupee was fixed at 40 dams, 20 d. more were allowed. 

5. Oxen. Monthly allowance, 120 d. Grain, 4 5.; grass, Id,; 
furniture. 6 d. Additional grant. 38 d. At the time when the value of 
the rupee was raised, 10 d. more were given. 

6. Oxen for the iraggons. For each waggon, the monthly expenditure 
is 600 d. , viz. 480 d. for four oxen ; 1 20 d, for grease, repairs, and additional 
comforts. 



Elephants and waggons are only allowed to ilansabdars, and to those 
who bring good horses and camels, and middling oxen to be branded. 


* 4 ' 


THE iLlXSABDAKR. ‘ 

W ise inquirers follow out the same principles, and the people of the 
present age do not differ in opinion from those of ancient times. They all 
agree that if that which is numerous be not pervaded by a principle of 
harmony, the dust of disturbances will not settle down, and the troubles 
of lawlessness will not cease to rise. It is so with the elements ; as long 
as the uniting principle is absent, they are dead, and incapable of 
exhibiting the wonders of the kingdoms of nature. Even animals form 
unions among themselves, and avoid wilful violence ; hence they live 
comfortably and watch over their advantages and disadvantages. But 
men, from the wickedness cf their passions, stand much more in need of 
a just leader round whom they may rally ; in fact, their social existence 
depends upon their being ruled by a monarch : for the extraordinary 
wickedness of men, and their inclination to that which is evil, teach their 
passions and lusts new ways of perversity, and even cause them to look 
upon committing bloodshed and doing harm as a religious command. ^ 
To disperse this cloud of ignorance, God chooses one, whom he guides 
with perfect help and daily increasing favour. That man will quell 
the strife among men by his experience, intrepidity, and magnanimity, 
and thus infuse into them new vigour. 

But as the strength of one man is scarcely adequate to such an arduous 

1 The Arabians say mnnsib ; m Persia and India, the word is pronounced mansab. 
It means a post, an office, hence man.^abddr, an officer ; but the word is generally restricted 
to high officials. 

2 “ When the Collector of the Diwan asks them (the Hindus) to pay the tax, they 
should pay it with all humility and submission. And if the Collector wishes to spit into 
their mouths, thev should open their mouths without the slightest fear of contamination 
{taqazzuz), so that ''the Collector may do so. In this state [with their mouths open] they 
should stand before the Collector. The object of such humiliations and spitting into their 
mouths is to prove the obedience of intidel subjects under protettion. and to promote the 
glory of Islam, the true religion, and to show contempt to false religions: Cod himself 
orders us to despise them ; for He says (Sur. 9. 29), ‘ Out of hand, whilst they are reduced 
low.’ To treat the Hindus contemptuously is a religious duty, because they are the greatest 
enemies of Mustafa (Muhammad), because Mustafa, regarding the killing and plundering 
of Hindus, and making slaves of them, has ordered, ^ They mu^t either accept the l-iam, 
or be killed, or be made slaves, and their property must be plundered ' ; and with the 
exception of the Imam-i A^zam (Abu Hanifah), to whose sect we all belong, there is no 
other authority for taking the Jizyct from Hindus j but ail other lawyers say, Kithcr 
death or the Isiam.’ ” TariUi-i Firuz Shdh7, p, 290. Akbar often reproached the Muham- 
madans for converting with the sword. This, he said, was inhuman. And yet, he allowed 
the suttee. 
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undertaking, he selects, guided by the light of his knowledge, some 
excellent meii to help him, appointing at the same time servants for them. 
For this cause did His Majesty establish the ranks of the Mansabdars, 
from the DaJihashl (Commander of Ten) to the Dah Hazarl (Commander of 
Ten Thousand), limiting, however, all commands above Five Thousand 
to his august sons. 

The deep'sighted saw a sign, and inquirers got a hint from above 
when they found the value of the letters of God s holy name ; ^ they read 
in it glad tidings for the present illustrious reign, and considered it a most 
auspicious omen. The number of Mansabs is sixty-six, the same as the 
value of the letters in the name of Allah, which is an announcement of 
eternal bliss. 

In selecting his officers. His Majesty is assisted by his knowledge of 
the spirit of the age, a knowledge which sheds a peculiar light on the 
jewel of his wisdom. His Majesty sees through some men at the first 
glance,^ and confers upon them high rank. Sometimes he increases the 
mansab of a servant, but decreases his contingent. He also fixes the 
number of the beasts of burden. The monthly grants made to the 
Mansabdars vary according to the condition of their contingents. An 
officer w hose contingent comes up to his mansab, is put into the first class 
of his rank ; if his contingent is one half and upwards of the fixed number, 
he is put into the second class ; the third class contains those contingents 
which are still less, as is shown in the table below. 

Yuzbdshls (Commanders of One Hundred) are of eleven classes. The 
first class contains such as furnish one hundred troopers. Their monthly 
salary is 700 Rupees. The eleventh class contains such as have no troops 
of their own, in accordance with the statement made above, that Ddkh ill 
troops are now'adays preferred. This class gets 500 Rupees. The nine 
intermediate classes have monthly allowances decreasing from 700 Rupees 
by 20 Rupees for every ten troopers which they furnish less. 

In the live stock accounts of the DuAnstls, the fixed number of TurJci 
and Jangla horses, and of elephants, is not enforced. For Commanders of 
Thirty and Tw'enty, four horses are reckoned generally Mujannas, rarely 


^ Jaldlnh. Thw curious word is, according to Bahdr~i ^Ajam, an abbreviation of the 
phrase JaU<’ jaldlu-h'*, ” May His glory shine forth. ' It is then used in the sense of God ; 
thus the dual jaldlntayn, sa>ing Allah I Allah ’ ; and khatm-i jaldla saying the word 
Allah 12o,0<>0 times. *Simiiariv here ; the 06 mansabs correspond to the value of the 
letters of i.e. —1^30 y30-t-5=t)f). Abu *1-Faz! makes much of the coincidence, 

for Akbar's name was Jaldb^ 'd-Dlti, and Akbar was a divinity. Perhaps I should not say 
coincidence-, because of the sixty* six mansabs only one half existed, 

* Abu ’l*Fazl often praises Akbar as a good physiognomist. Bada,oni says Akbar 
learnt the art from the Jogis. 
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Ydbus ; and Dahbdshls are excused the Turkl horse, though their salaries 
remain as before. 

Note by the TRAXsLAron ox the Maxsabs. 

The sixty-six Maiisabs, detailed by Abu l-Fazl in the following table, 
appear to be the result of a minute classification ratlier than a representa- 
tion of the Mansabs whicli actually existed at the time of Akbar. The 
table may represent Akbar 's plan ; but the list of grandees, as given by 
Abu l-Fazl himself in the 30th A^’in of this Book, only mentions thirty- 
three — the three commands of the three Princes from 10,000 to 7,000 ; 
and thirty commands of the Mansabdars, namely commands of 5,000, 
4,500, 4,000, 3,500, 3,000, 2,500, 2,000, 1,500, 1,250, 1,000, 900 ?, 800, 
700, 600, 500, 400, 350, 300 ^ 250, 200, 150, 120, 100, 80, 60, 50, 40, 30, 
20, 10. On the last thirty commands, two are somewhat doubtful (the 
commands of 900 and 300), as not given in all ^IS8. of the A*in, though 
the List of Grandees of 8hah Ja ban's time { Padishah nfana, II, p. 717) 
mentions a command of 900. It does not specify a command of 300, 
because no Mansabs under 500 are enumerated in that list. 

Abu T-Fazl specifies below the names of all of Akbar *s Commanders up 
to the Mansabdars of 500 ; he then gives the names of the Commanders 
of 500 to 200, who were living, when he made the list. Of the Commands 
below 200, he merely gives the numbers of those that were alive, viz. : — 
of Commanders of 


150 . 

53 

120 . 

1 

100 ( Yuzhashls) 

250 

80 . . . 

91 

60 . . - 

. 204 

50 . . . 

16 

40 . . . 

260 

30 . . . 

39 

20 . . . 

250 

10 . . . 

224 


in all, 1,388 commanders from 150 to 10. The number of the higher 
Mansabdars from 5,000 to 200 is 412, of which about 150 may have 
been dead, when Abu T-Fazl made his list. 

As Abu'l-Fazl's List (A*‘m 30), according to the testimony of Nizam-i 
Harawi is a complete list A it is certain that of the 66 Mansabs of the 

^ Xizam says, in the introdin'tion to his List of the principal grandees of Akbar's 
(^ourt, that it was unnecessary for him to specify all, because af-dmt-yi har yak rn 

afdzilpgndk Shaykh Abu 'l-Fazl dar kitdb-i Akbarndma rnarqum-i qalam-i bada^K^ raqam 
gardiinlda. 
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following table, only 33 existed in reality. Tlie first eighteen of these 
33 are commands down to 500, vrhich corresponds to the List of Shah- 
jahan‘s grandees in the PddisMltnama, which likewise gives 18 commands 
to 500. 

The commands as detailed in the PddishCihndma are : — Four commands 
of the princes (Dara Shikoh, 20,000 ; ShahShuja^, 15,000 ; A^Tangzeb, 

15.000 ; i\Iurad Bal^sh, 12,000) and commands of 9,000, 7,000, 6,000, 

5.000, 4,000, 3,000, 2,500. 2,000, 1,500, 1,000, 900, 800, 700, 600, 500. 
From the fact that Abu *1-Fazl only gives names up to commanders 

of 200, and the Padishdlindma up to 500, we may conclude that, at 
Akbar's time, i\Iansabs under 200, and at ShahjahanA time, Mansabs 
under 500, did not entitle the holder to the title of Anur. To judge 
from Sizdms Tahaqdt and the Ma^d^ir-i Pahlm'l, Mansabdars from the 
Hazarl (Commander of 1,000) were, at Akbar’s time, styled umard^A 
I'ibdr, or iimard~i ^izdm, great Amirs ; and I am not quite sure whether 
the title of Amir is not restricted to Mansabdars from the Hazdrls upwards. 
Nizam does restrict his phrases ha-}nartaba-yi inidrat rasld, or dar jarga 
(or silk, or zumraygi umard muntazim gaslit, to commanders from Hazarls. 

The title Amlf^ d-iumrd (the Anur of the Amirs, principal Amir), 
which from its meaning would seem to be applicable to one at the time, 
seems to have been held by several simultaneously, Nizam gives his 
title to Adham Khan, Khizr Khwaja Khan, 31Ir Muhammad KhanAtkah, 
Muzaffar Khan, Qutb"^ *d-Dln Muhammad Khan, and to the three 
commanders-in-chief, Bayram Khan, iMini^im Khan, and Mirza ^Abd“ 
'r-Rahlm, the three latter being styled Khdn Khdnctn} or Khan Khdyidn 
o Sipahsdidr. 

In the Padishdlindma, however, the title oiAmlr^ 1-Umard is restricted 
to the first livinu grandee '^All Mardan Khan). 

It is noticeable that Nizam only mentions commanders of 5,000, 

4.000, 3,000. 2.500, 2,000, 1..500. and 1.000— for lower Mansabs he does 
not .specify names. Abu ‘l-Fazl gives three intermediate 3Iansabs of 
4,500, 3,500. and 1,250 : but as he only gives five names for these three 
ranks we may conclude tliat these 5[ansabs were unusual. This agrees 
also with the salaries (4 the commanders ; for if we leave out the 
commands of 4.500. 3.500, and 1.250, we have, according to A^In 30, 
tarJi'e .^teps from 5.000 to 500, and the monthly salary of a commander 
of 500 {R>. 2.500) is the tirrlffh part of the salary of a commander of 

5.000 (Rs. 30.000). The Pdd^'shdhndma foartfen steps between the 

^ For Khlnd Khnnln, tlie Khrin of the Khruw. In ^uch titiei the VersLan I z.7 fat is 
left out. * 
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commanders of 7,000 and 500, and fixes the salary of a commander of 

7,000 at one kror of dams per annian, or 250.000 Rs., stating at the same 
time that the .salaries decrease in proportion. The Persian Dictionary, 
entitled Git l-Iia/luif, states that the salary of a commander of 5,000 
is one kror. or 250,000 Rs., and that the salary of a Pan-^adl, or commander 
of 500, is 20,000 Rs. per annum, the 12}th part of the former. 

It would thus appear that the salaries of the Mansabdars, as given 
by Abu T-Fazl in the following table, are somewhat higher than those 
given in the Pddishdhndma and the Gltigde^, whatever may have been 
the source of the latter. 

The salaries appear to be unusually high ; but they would be consider- 
ably reduced, if each Mansabdar had to keep up the establishment of 
horses, elephants, camels, carts, etc., which Abu '1-Fazl specifies for each 
rank. Taking the preceding A'in and the table in the note as a guide, 
the establishment of horses, etc,, mentioned in the following table, would 
amount, tor a commander of 

5.000 (monthly salary 30,000 i?.) to 10,637 R, 

1.000 ( „ „ ^ 8,200 7?.) to 3,0m R. 

100 ( „ „ 700 R.) to 313 R. 

The three classes which Abu l-Fazl mentions for each Mansab differ 
very slightly, and cannot refer to p. 249, 1. 23. 

A commander of 5,000 was not necessarily at the head of a contingent 
of 5,000 men. In fact, the numbers rarely even approach the number 
expressed by the title of a IMansabdar. Thus Nizam says of Todar Mail 
and Qutb’^ M-Din Muhammad Khan, as if it was something worth 
mentioning, that the former had 4,000 cavalry, and the latter 5,000 
naivkars, or servants, i.e., soldiers, though Todar Mall was a commander 
of 4,000 (Nizam says 5.000), and Qutb“ 'd-Dlu a commander of 5,000. 
Of ^ Abdul majid Asaf Khan, a commander of 3,000 (rzWc A®’m 30, No. 49), 
Nizam says, he reached a point when he had 20,000.'*’ In the Padishah^ 
ndnia, where more details are given regarding the number of men under 
each commander, we find that of the 115 commanders of 500 under 
Shahjahan, only six had contingents of 500, whilst the last had only 50 
troopers. This also explains the use of the word cul j zdt after the titles of 
Mansabdars : as panj hazdrl~iji zdt sihhazdr smvdr. “ a commander of 
5,000, personally (zdt. or by rank), and in actual command of 3,000 
cavalry.*’ Sometimes we meet with another jfiirase, the meaning 
of which will be explained below, as Shagista Khdn panjhazdrl, panj 
hazdr siovdr~i dnaspa sihaspa. Sha vista Khan, a commander of 5.000, 
contingent 5.000 cavalry, ndth two horses, with three horses." A trooper 

16 
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is called duaspa, if he has two horses, and sihaspa, if three, in order to 
change horses during elghcirs or forced inarches. But keeping duashpa 
sihaspa troopers was a distinction, as in the Pddishdhnrma only the 
senior Mansabdars of some ranks are so designated, viz., 8 (out of 20) 
Panjhazaris ; 1 Chaharhazari ; 2 Sihhazarl ; 2 Duhazarl ; 2 Hazar o 
pansadi : 1 Hazarl ; and 1 Haftsadl. 

The higher Mansabdars were mostly governors of Subas. The 
governors were at first called sipalisdldrs ; towards the end of Akbar’s. 
reign we find them called Hdl^ims, and afterwards Sahib Suhah, or 
Suba-ddrs, and still later merely Subas, The other 3Jansabdars held 
Jdglrs, which after the times of Akbar were frequently changed. The 
Mansabdars are also called ta^matigdn (appointed), whilst the troops of 
their contingents are called tdhlndt (followers) ; ^ hence tdbmbdshi, the 
Mansabdar himself, or his BaMshi (pay-master, colonel). 

The contingents of the Mansabdars, which formed the greater part 
of the army, were mustered at stated times, and paid from the general 
or the local treasuries ; vide A*'ms 6, 7, 8, Akbar had much trouble with 
these musters, as fraudulent practices were quite common. The reform 
of the army dates from the time when Shahbaz ^^an {vide pp. 148, 197) 
was appointed Mir BaHshl, The fcilowing passage from Bada,om (II. 
p. 190) is interesting : — 

‘'The whole country, with the exception of the Khdlisa lands (domains), 
was held by the Amirs Sisjdglr : and as they were wicked and rebellious, 
^nd spent large sums on their stores and workshops, and amassed wealth, 
they had no leisure to look after the troops or take an interest in the 
people. In cases of emergency, they came themselves with some of their 
slaves and Moghul attendants to ^he scene of the war ; but realiv useful 
soldiers there were none. Shahbaz Wian.- the Mir Bakhshl, introduced 
the custom and rule of the ddfjJi o yttahalll, which had been the rule of 
^Ala"' 'd-Din Khiljl,^ and afterwards the law under Sher Shah. It was 
settled that every Amir should (commence as a commander of twenty 
\hlsfl), and be ready with his followers to mount guard and . . .A as had 


^ pt of from thp Imlian pronuiiciation of ta^yln„ 

to appoint i<> falhur ; then an nl). onf v'h) J(dh>w^. This corrects the 

erroneous lueanintrs of filhi)! on p. tcj of the .Jniininl .1. .s’, nf Bengal for 1808. 

- Th#* pas.-iciLU* in the printed edition frightfully unintellicrible. For kih read Kanbu ; 
for hau flahanuhu we have perhap'^ to read >jad dahUnhia, havin^^ brouL'ht to the memory 
of (Akbar) ; for hlhtan, read tahJndn ; for panah Khufhl, read pannh ba-Khuda ; for tin 
ham, read an hamah. 

* The Tnnkh-i FJrfiz ShfihJ .say*; but little recrarding it. The words o inahallt 
occur very often together. 

* Ojdr o malplr (V). For jdr, a Turkish word, f ide Vuliers. 
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been ordered ; and when, according to the rule, he had brought the horses 
of his twenty troopers to be branded, he was then to be made a Sadi, 
or commander of 100 or more. They were likewise to keep elephants, 
horses, and camels, in proportion to their Man sabs, according to the same 
rule. When they had brought to the musters their new contingent 
complete they were to be promoted according to their merits and circum- 
stances to the post of Hazdrl, Duhazdrl, and even Panjhazdrl, which is 
the highest Man sab ; but if they did not do well at the musters, they were 
to be put down. But notwithstanding this new regulation, the condition 
of the soldiers got worse, because the Amirs did what they liked ; for 
they put most of their own servant vS and mounted attendants into soldiers’ 
clothes (Uhds-i sipdJil), brought them to the musters, and performed 
ever}dhing according to their duties. But when they got their jaglrs, 
they gave leave to their mounted attendants, and when a new emergency 
arose, they mustered as many * borrowed ’ soldiers as were required, 
and sent them away again, when they had served their purpose. Hence 
while the income and expenditure of the Mansabdar remained in statu 
quo, ‘ dust fell into the platter of the helpless soldier,’ so much so, that he 
was no longer fit for an\i:hing. But from all sides there came a lot of low 
tradespeople, weavers, and cotton-cleaners (naddcif), carpenters, and 
greengrocers, Hindu and Musalman, and brought borrowed horses, got 
them branded, and were appointed to a Man sab, or were made Krorls 
(vide p. 13, 1, 7 from below), or Ahadls, or Dakhills to some one {vide 
p. 231) ; and when a few days afterwards no trace was to be found of the 
imaginary horse and the visionary saddle, they had to perform their duties 
on foot. Many times it happened at the musters, before the emperor 
himself in the Dlwdn~l'hdna~ui I'Jfdss, that they were weighed in their 
clothes, with their hands and feet tied, when they were found to weigh 
from 2\ to 3 man, more or less (?) and after inquiry, it was found that all 
were hired, and that their very clothes and saddles were borrowed 
articles. His MajcvSty then used to say, ‘ With my eyes thus open, I must 
give these men pay, that they may have something to live on.* After 
some time had passed away, His iMajesty divided the Ahadls into dii-aspa, 
yakaspa (having one horse), and yfnnaspa (having half a share in a horse), 
in which latter case two troopers kept one horse together, and shared the 
stipulated salary, which amounted to six rupees,^ 

Weigh well these facts, but put no question ! 

These were things of daily occurrence . , . ; - but notwithstanding 

^ So according to one MS. The passage is not quite clear. 

“ Here follo^ss a sentence which I do not know how' to translate. 



all tills, His Majesty's good luc-k overcame all enemies, so that large 
uuriibers of soldiers were not so very necessary, and the x\nurs had no 
longer to suffer from the inconvenient reluctance of their servants.” 

Heiu^c the repeated musters which Akbar held, both of men and 
of animals, carts, etc. : tlie minuteness of some of the regulations recorded 
in the A^'in; and the heavy hues imposed on neglectful servants (])]>. 220-7, 
note). The carefulness with which Akbar entered into details (kasrat), 
ill order to understand the whole (}raMat ) — an unusual thing for rulers 
of former times — is the secret of his success.^ 

We have not sutBcient data to form an exact estimate of the strength 
of Ak bar's army., We may, however, quote a statement in the Pddi- 
shdhndma regarding the strength of Shahjahan’s army ; vide Pddishdhn. 
II, p. 715. 

“ The paid army of the present reign consists of 200,000 cavalry, 
according to the rule of branding the fourth part, as has been mentioned 
above. This is exclusive of the soldiers that are allowed to the Fawjdars, 
Kroris, and tax-collectors, for the administration of the Parganas. These 

200,000 cavalry are made up as follows 

8.000 Mansabdars. 

7.000 mounted Ahadl and mounted Barqanddz. 

185.000 cavalry, consisting of the contingents [tdhlndn) of the princes, 
the chief grandees, and the other Mansabdars. 

Besides these 200,000 cavalry, there are 40,000 foot, musketeers, 
artillery, and rocket -bearers. Of these 40,000, 10,000 accompany the 
emperor, and the remaining 30,000 - are in the sfibas and the forts/’ 

The Rule of branding the fourth part '’ is described among the 
events of the year 1056 as follows (II, p. 506) : — 

" The following law was made during the present reign (Shahjahan). 
If a Mansabdar holds a jaglr in the same suba. in which he holds his 
tnansab, he has to muster one-third of the force indicated bv his rank.^ 
Accordingly a Si Hazdrl-qi zdt sih-hazdr sno'Ctr (a commander of 3,000, 
personal rank ; contingent 3,000 cavalry) has to muster (bring to the 
brand) 1,000 cavalry. But if he holds an appointment in another suba, 
he has only t{) muster a fourth part. Accordingly, tiChahdrhazdrl chahdr- 
hazdr s lin'd r (a commander (d 4,<XK) ; contingent, 4,000) has only to 
muster 1,000 cavalry. 

^ Vide p. II, ru)te. 

- The cditiun of the Padi^hohnihna wronirlv .S.rWNi, 

* Literally, he hafi to brinij hh't folio u'^rs itrooper^v) to the brand [ddQh) according to the 
third part. 


“At the time the Iin])erial aimy was ordered to take Ball^ and 
8amar(|and [10 jo ]. His Majesty, on acM'ouiit of the distance of those 
countries, gave the order tliat as long as tlie expedition should last, each 
iMansa])dar should only muster oiu^-tifth. A(H*ordingly a Payrjliazdn 
^xwjhazdr siurnr (a coninuvialer of 5,1)00; contingent, 5,(K)0) mustered 
only 1,000 ; viz., sihaspn troc^ners. 000 troopers. JOO 

troopers [i.e., 1,000 men with 2,-00 hors('"], juovided the income {husiJ) 
of his jiigir was hxed at 12 months ; or 250 sihaspa troopers, 500 du-atipa 
troopers, and 250 ijal:~ai>pa troo[)ers Ti.e.. 1,000 men witli 2,000 horses], 
provided the income of his jagir was fixed at 11 months ; or 800 du-mpti 
troopers, and 200 ijah-aspti trooi^ers ^i.e., 1,000 men and 1,800 horses], if 
the income of his jagfr was fix-'al at 10 months : or fiOO du-nspa troopers 
and 400 yak-fL^pu. if at 9 months : or 150 dn-aspa and 550 yak-aspa 
troopens, if at 8 months : or 250 du-aypa and 750 yak-tfspa troof)ers, if 
at 7 months ; or 100 d)i-asp(i and 900 ydk-di^pn troopers, if at (> montlis ; 
or 1,000 yak-aspru if at 5 months. 

But if the trooi^ersto a man';'ab had ail been fixed as si-asp^, dn-aspa 
[in other words, if the commander was not a Panj hazdri^ pavj hdzar 
smvdr, but a Panj hazdrl panjliazar su}vdr-i du-asp>a 5f-«.9_pa] he musters, 
as his proportion of d}iaspa and sihaspa troopers, double the number 
which he would have to muster, if his man sab had been as in the pre- 
ceding. Accordingly, a Panj hazdrl panj hazar tarndm du-aspa sPaspa 
(a commander of 5,000 ; contingent, only du-aspa and si-aspa) would 
muster 600 troopers with three horses, 1,200 troopers with two horses, and 
200 troopers with one horse each [i.e., 2,000 men with 4.400 horses], 
provided the income of his jagir be fixed at 12 months and so on.*' 

From this important passage, it is clear that one-fourth of that 
number of troopers, which is indicated by the title of a Mansabdar, 
was the average strength of the contingents at the time of Shahjahan. 
Thus if a commander of 1,000 troopers had the title of Hazdrl hazar 
suicdi\ the strength of his contingent was * = 250 men with 650 horses, 

viz., 75 si-aspa, 11)0 du-aspa, and 25 yak-aspa ; and if his title was Hazdrl 
hnzdf smvdr-i du-aspa si-aspa, the strength of his contingent was 500 
men with 1,300 horses, viz., 150 si-aspa. 300 du-aspa, and 50 yak-aspa, 
if the income of his jagir was drawn by him for every month of the year. 
The above passage also indicates that the proportions of si-aspa. and 
du-aspa, and yak-aspa troopers was for all mansabs as 300 : 600 : 100, 
or as 3 : 6 : 1 . 

As the author of the Pddishdhndma does not mention the restriction 
as to the number of months for which the Mau^bdars drew the income. 
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we may assume that the difference in strength of the contingents mentioned 
after the name of each grandee depended on the value of their jagirs. 

From an incidental remark {PMishahndma^ I, p. 113), we see that the 
pay of a commander of sihaspa du-aspa troopers was double the pay 
allowed to a commander of yak-aspas. This agrees with the fact that 
the former had double the number of men and horses of the latter. 

The strength also of Awrangzeb’s army, on a statement by Bernier, 
was conjectured to have been 200,000 cavalry, vide Elphinstone's History, 
second edition, p. 546, last line. 

Akbar’s army must have been smaller. It is impossible to compute 
the strength of the contingents, which was continually fluctuating, 
and depended rather on emergencies. We can, however, guess at the 
strength of Akbar's standing army. At the end of A*'m 30, Abu T-Fazl 
states that there were alive at the time he wrote the A*'m 
250 Commanders of 100 (YuzbashTs) 

204 „ „ 60 

260 „ „ 40 

250 „ „ 20 

224 „ „ 10 

As these numbers are very uniform, the regular army could not have 

been larger than 250 x 100, or 25,000 men (troopers, musketeers, and 
artillery). The Imperial stables contained 12,000 horses {vide p. 132, 
1. 6 from below) which were under the immediate charge of Mlrza *^Abd^ 
V-Rahlm Khan Khanan, Akbar's Commander-in- Chief. Hence there may- 
have been about 12,000 standing cavalry. The rest were matchlock- 
bearers and artillery. In A^in 6, Abu l-Fazl states that there were 12,000 
matchlock-bearens. The number of x\hadis, of which Shahjahan had 
7,000, cannot have been very large. [Many of them were on staff employ 
in the various offices, store-houses, Imperial workshops ; others were 
employed as adjutants and carriers of important orders. They were, 
at Akbar’s time, gentlemen rather than common soldiers, as they had to 
buy their own horse on joining. Bada,om mentions an Ahadi of the name 
of Khvyaja Ibrahim Husayn as one of his friends (II, p. 394). The number 
of Mansabdars, which under Shahjahan amounted to 8,000, was also much 
less. Of the 415 ^lansabdars whose names are given in A^in 30, about 150 
were dead when Abu d-Fazl wrote it,^ so that there would be about 

* The of grandees in A*- in 30 is quoted in Nizam \sTabaqat which do not go beyond 
A.H. 1002, as the author died in ( )otober. 1594 ; but it may be still older, as Nizam assigns 
to several Mansabdars a higher rank than the one mentioned by Abu d*Fazl, In fact 
the list refers to a time prior to the year 993, wdien the three princes {Bad, 11, p. 342) were 
appointed Commanders of 12.000, 9,000. and 7,000 respectively, w^hilst in Abu ’l-Fazl’s 
List, Prince Salim (Jahiingir) is still put down as a Commander of 10,000. Murad as Com- 
mander of 8,000, and Danyal as of 7,0W. 
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Table shoirmg the Establishments and Salaries of the Mansahdars.^ 
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250 higher Mansabdars. to which we have to add 1,388 lower Mansabdars, 
from the Commanders of 150 downwards ; hence altogether about 1,600 
Mansabdars. 

But Akbar's Mansabdars, on the whole, had larger contingents, 
especially more horses, than the Mansabdars of the following reigns, 
during which the brevet ranks (zat) were multiplied. 

In the beginning of Akbar's reign, Mansabdars had even to furnish 
men with four horses [chahdr-aspa). A Dahhdshl, or Commander of ten, 
had to furnish 10 men with 25 horses ; but in later times (vide A^in 5) 
the Chahdr-aspas were discontinued, and a Dahhashl furnished 10 men 
with 18 horses. As the other ranks had to furnish horses in proportion, 
one of Akbar's Hazaris would have had to bring 1,800 horses, whilst a 
Hazilrl at the time of Shahjahan only furnished 650. 

Of non-commissioned officers a Mlrdaha is mentioned ; vide note 
J, p. 116. The pay of a 5Iirdaha of matchlock-bearers varied from 
7^ to 6^ per mensem. Common matchlock-bearers received from 6^ to 
2f R. As they were standing (household) troops, Abu *1-Fazl has put 
them into the first book of this work (A^ins 36 to 40) ; and, generally, 
the reader will have to bear in mind that the second book, relating to 
the army, treats chiefly of the contingents of the Mansabdars. 







Bada.oni. in the above extract, p. 2 “)‘k speaks of a Uhns-i sipahl, or 
soldier's uniform (armour 

The distinctions conferred b}' the emperor on tjie Mansabdar.'> consisted 
in certain flags {vide p. 5’J, 1. b, from behn\). and tlm (jhanjfd or gong 
(vide in the beginning of the fourtli book, A^ln~i GJuivjdi). 


A^ln 4. 

THE AHADIS. 

There are many brave and worthy persons whom His Hajesty does not 
appoint to a Man sab, but whom he frees from being under the orders of 
any one. Such persons belong to the immediate servants of His Majesty, 
and are dignified by their independence. They go through the school of 
learning their duties, and have their knowledge tested. As it is the aim 
of His Majesty to confer a spiritual nip^ani ng on that which is external 
he calls such persons A/jadJs (from a/fad. one). They are thus reminded 
of the iinitp of God. 

A new regulation regarding rank was given. 

For the sake of the convenience of the Ahadls, a separate Dlwan and a 
paymaster were appointed, and one of the great Amirs is their chief. A fit 
person has also been selected to introduce to His Majesty such as are 
candidates for Ahadlships. Without partiality or accepting bribes, he 
takes daily several before His Majesty, who examines them. AVhenthey 
have been approved of, they pass through the Ydd-ddsht, the Ta^liqa. 
the descriptive roll, and accounts [ride A*” In 10]. The paymaster then 
takes security and introduces the candidate a second time to His Majesty, 
who generally increases his pay from an eighth to three -fourths, or even 
to more than six-sevenths,^ Many Ahadls have indeed more than 500 
Rupees per mensem.'^ He then gets the number nine as his brand [vide 
A^In 7]. In the beginning, when their rank was first established, some 
Ahadls mustered eight horses ; but now the limit is five. On his sar~kha t 
[vide A*'In 11] each receives a farmdncha (rank and pay certificate), on 
which year after year the treasurer makes payments. 

Ahadls are mustered every four months, when on a certificate signed 
by the Diwan and the Bal^shi, which is called nowadays Tashlha,^ the 

1 Or, as v.'e would t<ay, by To or even H.Ti per cent. Vide note 4, p. S8. 

“ This agrees with a statement whieh I have seen in some historian of Akbar's reign 
that a senior Akadi was promoted to a Y uzhd-skl^hip as the next step. Vide p. 20, note 1. 

® The Taskika corresponds, therefore, to a life certificate Arabic Infinitives II 
take in modern Persian a final * ; thus ta^lJqa [t ide below. A*"!!! 10], ialdijija [/ ide p. 101, 
note 1], etc. 
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clerk of the treasury writes out a receipt, to be countersigned by the 
principal grandees. This the treasurer keeps, and pays the claim. Before 
the period (of four months) is over, he gets one month's salary in advance. 
In the course of the year, he receives cash for ten months, after deducting 
from it one-twentieth of the sum, the total stop2)age being made on 
account of his horses and other expenses. On joining the service, an 
AhadI generally finds his own horse ; but afterwards he gets it from the 
Government ; and if the certificate of the inspectors, which is called 
Saqahidma,^ explains the reason why the horse is not forthcoming he is 
held indemnified for his dead horse, but does not receive the money for 
keeping a horse until he gets a new one. But if he has no Saqatndma to 
show, he is not allowed amThing from the time of the last muster. Those 
who are in want of horses are continually taken before His Majesty, who 
gives away many horses as presents or as part of the pay, one-half being 
reckoned as irmds money, ^ and the other half being deducted in four 
instalments at the subsequent four musters ; or if the Ahadi be in debt, 
in eight instalments. 


A^hi 0 . 

OTHER KINDS OF TROOPERS. 

As I have said something about the Mansabdars and the Ahadis, I 
shall give a few details regarding the third class of troopers. 

The horse-dealer fixes the quality of the horses, which are carefully 
inspected by the BajAshis. The description of the man is then taken down 
in writing. If a trooper has more than one horse they add to his establish- 
ment a camel or an ox, for which he gets half the allowance usually given 
to troopers of a superior class ; or if this be not given he gets an addition 
of two-fifths. 

A Yak-aspa trooper is paid according to the following rates. If his 
horse be an ‘^Iriiql. he gets 30 R. per mensem ; if mnjannas, 25 R, ; if 
Turkl, 20 /?. : if a Yabd, IS R . \ if a Tdzl. 15 R, ; if a Jangla^ 12 R. 

The revenue collectors of domain lands got formerly 25 R., but now 
only 1 5 /?. 

Troopers of this kind mustered formerly up to four horses, but now 
the order is not to exceed three. 

^ From mqnf'\ he fell, 

‘Or ann'l ^ money. The w'ord may })p Tnf. IV, or plural of rams, a ^rave. Bada,oni 
evidently roads he<‘ause in ll, p, 202. he explains irmas by zaurd-i duskman 

the burying or destruction of the ^ which word the grandees used instead of talab-i 
requesting stores, etc.' Hence irmds, a request made for military supplies or for 

salary. 
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Every DaJi-hdsKi had to muster 2 chahlr-aspa, 3 si~aspa, 3 du-aspa, 
and 2 yah~aspa trooi)ervS [i.e., 10 troopers with 25 horses], and the other 
Mansabdars in the same proportion. But now a Dah-bashi's contingent 
consists of 3 si-aspa, 4 du~aspa, and 3 yaJc-aspa troopers [i.e., 10 troopers 
with 18 horses]. 


A^hi 6 . 

THE INFANTRY. 

As I have said something about the Cavalry, I shall make a few 
remarks on foot soldiers. They are of various kinds, and perform remark- 
able duties. His Majesty has made suitable regulations for their several 
ranks, and guides great and small in the most satisfactory manner. 

The writer of these . . is the An'dni- navis. Inasmuch as they are 
of importance, they are counted as belonging to the infantry. There are 
several classes of them. The first class gets 500 dams ; the second. 400 d. ; 
the third, 300 d. ; the fourth, 240 d. 

The Bauduq-chls, or Matchlock-bearers, 

There are 12,000 Imperial Matchlock-bearers. Attached to this 
service is an experienced BitikcJfi, an honest treasurer, and an active 
Ddrogha. A few Bandfiq-ckls are selected for these offices ; the others 
hold the following ranks. Some are distinguished by their experience 
and zeal, and are therefore appointed over a certain number of others, 
so that uniformity may pervade the whole, and the duties be performed 
with propriety and understanding. The pay of these [non-commissioned] 
officers is of four grades, 300 d. ; second, 280 c?.: third, 270 d.; 
fourth, 260 d. 

Common Bandnq-rhls are divided into classes, and each class into 
three subdivisions. First class, 250, 240, and 230 d, Seco^id class, 220, 
210, 200 d. Third class, 190, 180, and 170 d. Fourth class, 160, 150, and 
140 d. Fifth class, 130, 120, and llOd. 

The Darhdns, or Porters. 

A thousand of these active men are employed to guard the palace. 
The pay of the Mlrdahas is five fold, 200, 160, 140, 130. and 120 d. 
Common Darhdns have from 100 to 120 d. 

The id m at i^/jjas . 

The Khidmatii/uas also belong to the infantry. They guard the 
environs of the palace, and see that certain orders are carried out. Panjdhls 

^ The text has a word which does not suit. 
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to Wstls have 206 : and a Dah-Ixl'^In gets KSO and 140 d. The otliers 

get 120. no. and lOO d. 

The caste to which they ]>elo!ig was notorious for higliway robbery 
ati<l theft : former rulers were not able to keep them in clieck. The 
effective orders of His Majesty have led them to honesty ; they are now 
famous for their trustworthiness. They were formerly called Mdirls. 
I’lieir chief has received the title of f^uhnat Raj. Being near the }>ersou 
of His Majesty, he lives in affluence. His men are called Khkhnatifjffas.^ 

The Meicras.- 

Tlicy are natives of Mewat, and are famous as runners. They bring 
fri)m great distances with zeal amdhing that may be required. They are 
excellent spies, and will perform the most intricate duties. There are 
likewise one thousand of them, ready to carry out orders. Their wages 
are the same as the preceding. 

The Skamsherhdz, or Gladiators. 

There are several kinds of them, each performing astonishing feats. 
In fighting they show much swiftness and agility, and join courage to 
skill in stooping down and rising up again. Some of them use shields 
in fighting, others use cudgels. The latter are called Lakrdit. Othens 
again use no means of defence, and fight with one hand only ; these are 
called yaJc-hdth. The former class come chiefly from the Eastern 
districts, and use a somewhat smaller shield, which they call chinva. 
Those who come from the southern districts make their shields large 
enough to conceal a horseman. This kind of shield they call tihva. 

Another class goes by the name of Pkardits. They use a shield not 
quite so large as to conceal a man, but a gaz broad. 

Some again are called Bandits. They use a long sword, the handle of 
which is more than ^gaz long, and seizing it with both hands, they perform 
extraordinary feats of skill. 

The class which goes by the name of BankuUs are likewise famous. 
They use a peculiar sword which, though bent towards the point, is 
straight near the handle. But they do not make use of a shield. The 
skill which they exhibit passes all description. Others make various 
kinds of daggers and knives, and perform with them the most extra- 
ordinary feats. Each class of these men has a different name ; they also 

^ They are called in the Tuzuk-i Jahangirl Piyadaha-yi Khidmatiyya. The name of 
their chief under Jahangir was Bai Man. He once picked up the young Shah Shuja<i 
who had fallen from an upper window to the ground. Tuzuk-i Jakdngln, p. 303. 

* “ Among the innovations made by Akbar are the Ddk-Mewras^ of whom some were 
stationed at every place.” ^nfi K.bdn, I, p. 243. Hence the Metvras were chiefly postmen. 
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differ in tlieir j)erforniances. But it is really irnj)Ossible to give a mere 
description of them ; nor would mere listening to mv descri])tions he 
sufficient. 

There are more than a hundred thousand of thc!n. At Court one 
thousand of them are always in readiness. Their Sadi (commander of 
one hundred) holds the rank of an Ahadh and even a liiglier one. Th<*ir 

I salaries vary from 80 to 600 d. 

f 

The PnJdiardns, or Wrestlers. 

There are many Persian and Tiirain wrestlers and boxers at Court, as 
also stone-throwers, athletes of Hindustan, clever Metis from Gujrat, 
and many other kinds of fighting num. Their ])ay varies from 70 to 450 (/. 
Every day two well- mat died men fight with each other. ]\Iany ]>resents 
are made to them on such occasions. The following belong to the best 
wrestlers of the age— HIrza lyban of Gllan ; Muhammad Quli of Tabriz. 

{ to whom His Majesty has given the name of Shrr-hawla. or Lion-attacker ; 

j Sadiq of Bukhara ; ^All of Tabriz ; Murad of Turkistiin ; Muhammad 

^AlIofTuran: Fulad of Tabriz ; Qasim of Tabriz ; Mirza Kulma-suwar 
of Tabriz ; Shah Qull of Kurdistan ; Hilal of Abyssinia ; Sadhfi Daval ; 
^All ; Sri Kam : Kanhya ; Mangol ; Ganesh ; Anba ; Nanka ; Balbhadr ; 
Bajrnath. 

The Chelcis, or Slaves.^ 

His Majesty, from religious motives, dislikes the name handa, or 
slave ; for he believes that mastership belongs to no one but God. He 
therefore calls this class of men Cheleis, which Hindi term signifies a 
I Jadhfid disciple? Through His Majesty's kindness, many of them have 

chosen the road to happiness.^ 

Various meanings attach to the term slave? First, that which people 
in general mean by a slave. Some men obtain power over such as do m^t 
belong to their sect, and sell and buy them. The wise look upon this 
as abominable. Secoyidhp he is called a slave who leaves the path of 
selfishness and chooses the road of spiritual obedience.^ Thirdhj, one's 

Chda, H., fUaciple. etc. — P.] 

^ The word Chela is the same as the Arab, a disciple who places implicit belief 

in his rnurshid or pTr, the head of the sect. And many of His Majesty’s special disciples, 
in aai, called themselves chelae in imitation of the use of this term among Joiiis,'' — 
Bnda^onl II, p. 325. 

The author of the pretty Tazkira. entitled Kahmdt^ 'sh-Shiif^ard. which contains 
biographies of the poets of the eleventh century, was called ('hela. His real name is 
Mirza Muhammad Afz.al ; as a poet he is known as SarHiisk. 

1 3 gy joining the Divine Faith. 

P Chela Rj 

® Inasmuch as such a man blindlv follows his plr, 

i 

f 

♦ 
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child. Fourthly, one who kills a man in order to inherit his property. 
Fifthly, a robber who repents and attaches himself to the man whom he 
had robbed. Sixthly, a murderer whose guilt has been atoned by payment 
of money, in which case the murderer becomes the slave of the man who 
releases him. Seventhly, he who cheerfully and freely prefers to live as 
a slave. 

The pay of Chelas varies from 1 R, to Id, jyer diem. His Majesty 
has divided them into several sections, and has handed them over to active 
and experienced people who give them instruction in several things. 
Thus they accjuire knowledge, elevate their position, and learn to perform 
their duties with propriety. 

His Majesty, who encourages everything which is excellent and knows 
the value of talent, honours people of various classes with appointments 
in the ranks of the army ; and raises them from the position of a common 
soldier to the dignity of a grandee. 

The Kiihdrs, or Pdllfi bearers. 

They form a class of foot-servants peculiar to India. They carry 
heavy loads on their shoulders, and travel through mountains and valleys. 
With their jyrdkls, singhdsans, chaudols, and dillls, they walk so evenly 
that the man inside is not inconvenienced by any jolting. There are 
manv in this country ; but the best came from the Dakhin and Bengal. 
At Court, several thousand of them are kept. The pay of a head bearer 
varies from 192 to 384 d. Common bearers get from 120 to 160 d. 

Ddkhill troops. 

A fixed number of these troops are handed over to the Mansabdars ; 
but they are ])aid by the State. His Majesty has ordered to designate 
these infantry soldiers in the descriptive rolls as nlma snu'dran, or half 
troopens. 

The fourth part of Dal^ill troops are matchlock-bearers ; the others 
carry hows. 

Carpenters, workers in iron, water-carriers, pioneers, belong to this 
class. 

A non-commissioned officer of the matchlock-bearers receives 160 (/. 
or 4 ; ccmmon matchlock-bearers get 140 The Mirdahas of the 
archers get from 120 to 18(J d, ; common archers from 100 to 120 d. 

I could say much more on this subject, but I must content myself 
with having described the principal classes. I have also given some 
details in speaking of the several workshops and offices of the Household. 
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A^Jn 7. 

REGULATIONS REGARDING THE BRANDING OF ANIMALS. 

When His Majesty had fixed the ranks of the army, and inquired 
into the quality of the horses, he ordered that upright Bitikclfis should 
make cut descriptive rolls of the soldiers and write down their peculiar 
marks. Their ages, the names of their fathers, dwelling-places, and race, 
were to be registered. A Diiro^a also was appointed, whose duty it is 
to see that the men are not unnecessarily detained. They were to 
perform their duties without taking bribes or asking for remunerations. 

Every one who wishes to join the army is taken before His Majesty, 
in whose presence his rank is fixed, after which the clerks make out the 
Ta^Uqa [vide A®" In 10]. 

DdJchiU troops are admitted on the signature of the Mansabdars. 

His Majesty has also appointed five experienced officers who have to 
look after the condition of the men, their horses, and the stipulated amount 
of pay. His ^Majesty has the men assembled in an open place, and 
receives the several descriptive rolls, when the men with their horses are 
handed over to the above live officers. The amount of their pay is then 
entered at the bottom of the descriptive rolls, and is countersif^ned by 
those officers, which serves as a proof, and prevents fraudulent alterations. 
Each roll is then handed over to the inspecting Daro^a. He takes them 
in the manner described above [vide A*’m 4] to His Majestv, who orders 
the pay to be increased or decreased. His Majesty discerns tlie value of 
a man by the lineaments of his forehead, and can therefore increase or 
decrease his pay. Ke also distinguishes a tradesman by the look of his 
face from a soldier, so much so that experienced people are astonished, 
and refer His Majesty's power of discernment to ' hidden knowledge ’. 
When the roll is thus certified, it is also signed by the Wdqi^a Nams 
(A*'In 10), the Mir ^Arz, and the officer commanding the guards. On the 
strength of this certificate, the Darogha of the dd(jh (brand) marks the 
horses. 

When the brand was first introduced, it was made in the shape of the 
head of the letter sin (i.e, like this, ^], and was put on the right side of 
the neck of the horse. For some time, it was made in shape of two 
alifs intersecting at right angles, the heads of the u/f/ being made heavy 
as in this figure and put on the right thigh. For some time again, 
it was made like a bow with the string taken off. At last, numerals 
were introduced, which plan best frustrates fraudulent practices. Thev 
make iron numerals, by which all indistinctness is avoided. These new 
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•signs are likewise put on tlie right thigh. Formerly, each horse on being 
musternd for the first time, was marked with a 1 : the second time with 
a 2. and so on : but now His Majesty has ordered that separate numerals 
should be used for the horses of the princes, the Mansabdars. the governors 
of the provinces, and all other dignitaries attached to the Court. 

The carefulness with which the system of marking horses was attended 
to resulted at once in truthful reports regarding dead horses ; for when 
a soldier, after the introduction of the system of repeated marks (vide 
next A*'m), brought a horse which had been exchanged, he would demand 
his pay from the time he had last received his pay, whilst the Bakhshi 
commenced to count from the day be brought his (exchanged) horse. 
But since the present mark was introduced, the rule was made that each 
horse with which, instead of with his old one, a trooper came to the muster, 
should be described, and should get the same mark as the dead one ; the 
Bakhshls, at the subsequent musters held for repeating the marks, were 
to inspect it and go by the brand. Horses answering the description 
in the rolls were even hired and substituted for the old ones ; but as the 
mark was not forthcoming, the deception was detected, and the soldiers 
thus learnt to be honest. 


A*'Jn 8 . 

OX THE REPETITION OF THE :\IARK. 

The servants (Mansabdars) of His Majesty have their horses everv 
year newly marked, and thus maintain the efficiency of the army, as by 
their endeavours unprincipled people learn to choose the path of honesty. 
If a Mansabdar delays bringing his men to the muster, one-tenth of his 
jagir (cKitd^) ^ is withheld. Formerly, when the mark was repeated, they 
put the number on the muster of the horse, marking, for example, a horse 
with a 2 when it w^as mustered the second time, and so on ; but now, as 
each class of soldiers had a particular mark, the mark is merely repeated 
at the subsequent musters. In the case of Ahadis, the former custom w'as 
retained. Some Bitikchis, and near servants of His Majesty, who have 
no leisure to look after jagirs, re(*eive their monthly salaries in cash, and 

^ Properly Inf. IV, of qaf<irf ; but m India the word is mostly pronounced as 

aqf‘i. The kirm is therefore called one who confers lands on the nobles; abstr. 

n. muqn<;i, the frivini: of lands to nobles, of which the Moghul historians accuse 8her 
Shah. Vide end of A*" in Ph third book, Muqfae^, past part., one on whom lands have been 
conferred ; so often in the Tfinf^-i Finlz Ska hi. From the times of Akbar the words 
and jOqir are used as synonyms : before his time we only find used ; but 

yl]ir of^curs, or jayglr, in its etymological sense. In later Historians the word aqt/ifi is but 
rarely met with. 
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muster their horses every eighteen months. 'Grandees whose jagirs are 
very remote, do not bring their horses to muster before twelve years have 
elapsed : but wlieu six years liave elapsed since the last muster, one-tenth 
of their income is retrenched. And if a ^lansabdar has been promoted 
to a higher ^laiisab, and three years have elapsed since he last presented 
his horses at muster, he receives a })ersonal increase of salary, but 

draws the allowance for the increased number of his men after the first 
muster. His old and his new men then get their assignments. If at the 
renewal of the mark at subsequent musters, any soldier brings a superior 
horse in exchange for his old one, he is taken before His Majesty, who 
inspects and accepts it. 


f 


% 





A^ln 9. 

RULES ABOUT MOUNTING GUARD. 

^lounting guard is called in Hindi chauhl. There are three kinds of 
guards. The four divisions of the army have been divided into seven 
parts, each of which is appointed for one day, under the superintendence 
of a trustworthy Mansabdar. Another, fully acquainted with all 
ceremonies at Court, is ap])ointed as Mir ^Arz. All orders of His ]MajevSty 
are made known through these two officers (the Mir and the 

commander of the Palace). They are day and night in attendance about 
the palace, ready for any orders His ^Majesty may issue. In the evening, 
the Imperial Q)ir [vide p. 116) is taken to the State hall. The mounting 
guards stand on the right : the ranks of the guards to be relieved are 
drawn up on the other side. His [Majesty generally inspects the guards 
himself, and takes notice of the presence or absence of the soldiers. 
Both ranks salute His Majesty. If His Majesty be prevented by more 
important affairs from attending, one of the princes is ordered to inspect 
the guards. From predilection and a desire to teach soldiers their duties, 
as also from a regard to general efficiency, His Majesty pays much 
attention to the guards. If any one is absent without having a proper 
excuse, or from laziness, he is fined one week's pay, or receives a suitable 
reprimand. 

The Imperial army has been divided into twelve parts, each of which 
mounts guard for the space of one month. This gives ail troops. whether 
near or far, an o}>port unity to come to Court, and to partake of the 
liberality of His Majesty. But those who are stationed at the frontiers, 
or told off for any important duty, merely send in reports of their exact 

17 
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condition, and continue to perforin His 3[ajesty’s special orders. On tlie 
first of every solar luontli, the guards are drawn up to salute His Majesty, 
as is usual on weekly parades, and are then distinguished by royal marks 
of favour. 

The Imperial army has also been divided into twelve other divisions, 
each of which is selected in turn, to come to Court for one year and do 
duty near the person of His Majesty. 

A^hi 10 . 

REGULATIONS REGARDING THE AVAQI^^A-NAAYlS.i 

Keeping records is an excellent thing for a government ; it is even 
necessary for every rank of society. Though a trace of this office may 
have existed in ancient times, its higher objects were but recognized in 
the present reign. His Majesty has appointed fourteen zealous, 
experienced, and impartial clerks, two of whom do daily duty in rotation, 
so that the turn of each comes after a fortnight.- Some other suitable 
men are selected as supernumeraries, each of whom is appointed for one 
day ; and if any of the fourteen be detained by an important business, 
this additional person acts for him. Hence they are called kotal 
( supernumeraries). 

Their duty is to write down the orders and the doings of His Majesty 
and whatever the heads of the departments report ; what His Majesty 
eats and drinks : when he sleeps, and when he rises ; the etiquette in 
the State hall ; the time His Alajesty spends in the Harem ; when he 
goes to the general and private assemblies ; the nature of hunting-parties ; 
the slaying of animals ; ^ when he marches, and when he halts ; the acts 
of His Alajesty as the spiritual guide of the nation : vows made to him ; 
his remarks {vide Fifth Book) ; what books he has read out to him ; 
what alms he bestows ; what presents he makes ; the daily and monthly 
exercises ^ which he imposes on himself ; appointments to mansabs ; 
contingents of troops ; salaries ; jagirs ; Irmas money {vide above, 
p. 260, note 2) *, sayurgMls ^rent-free land) ; the increase or decrease of 

* From an event and nnici<t a, writer, ^n^tea^l of iv(tqiqa-nams we also find 

There was a or recorder, in each Siiha. From several places in the 

Tuzuk'-i Jahdvgln, we see that the Bakhshis of the Subas often held the posts of Wdqi<ia- 
nnwi^ at the same time. Vi<(p Tuzuk, p. 121, i. 2 : p. 137, 1. 1 ; p. 171, 1, o. 

2 Hence the arranc^enient must have been as follows— first day, first and second 
xs-Titer^ ; second day, second anrl third wTiters ; third day, third and fourth writers, and 
.<o on. 

3 Akbar wished to restrict the slaying of animals. Vide above, p. 2(H), 1. 9. 

* Especially fasts. 
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taxes ; contracts ; sales, money transfers : 2 )r 6 Jtl'aiih (trilmte receipts) ; 
dispatch ; the issue of orders : tlie pajau's ^vhieh are si<zned by His 
]\Iajesty ; the arrival of reports ; the ininates thereon : the anivals of 
courtiers ; their departures : the fixinf^ ^ of ]>(‘i‘iods ; the insj^ection 
of the guards ; ])attles, victories, and jicace ; obituaries of well-knoAvn 
persons ; animal-fights and the bettings on them ; the dying of horses : 
capital punishments ; pardons granted by His Hajesty : the proceedings 
of the general assemblies : marriages, l)irths ; chmrgan games (vide 
A*’in 29) ; chanpar vard, chess, card games, etc. ; extraordinary 
phenomena ; the harvests of the year ; the re})orts on events. 

After the diary has been corre(*ted by one of His ^Majesty’s servants, 
it is laid before the em])eror, and ap[)roved by him. The clerk then 
makes a copv of eacdi report, signs it. and hands it over to those who 
re<[uire it as a vouclier, when it is also signed hy the Porv'dnchl, by the 
Mir ^Arz. and by tluit ]»ersonwho laid it before His iMajesty. The report- 
in this state is called ijdd-ddsJit. or memorandum. 

Besides, there are several co]>yists who write a good hand and a lucid 
style. They receive (jad-dasht nlieii completed, keep it with themselves, 
and make a proper abridgement of it. After signing it, they return 
this instead of the gad-dasht. when the abridgement is signed and sealed 
by the lY dqi^a-ytdivls . and the Risdla-ddr,‘^ the Mir ^Arz, and the Darogha. 
The abridgement, thus completed, is called Ta^llqa, and the writer 
is called Ta^llqa-nawls. 

The Ta^Ilqa is then signed, as stated above, and sealed by the ministers 
of state. 

His Majesty's object is, that every duty be properly performed ; 
that there be no undue increase, or decrease in any department ; that 
dishonest people be removed, and trustworthy peopde be held in esteem ; 
and that active servants may work without fear, and negligent and 
forgetful men be held in check. 


A^ln II. 

ON SANADS. 

Every money matter will be satisfactorily settled, when the parties 
express their minds clearly, then take a pen and write down the 

^ Ta^ui-i A/O the fixing of poriocUc iI inspection'^ ; opp. rn/;wi<Jtn to mine 

at tiun^s not appointed beforehand, unexpectedly. 

- The text his which stands for rid'Un-ddr, as, in later times, Saba for 

Suha-fh/r, 

For Mir tjdr;: we find in the early hUtorians 
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statement in legible handwriting. Every written statement of accounts 
is called a sannd. All classes of men adopt such a practic*e. 

The sanad is the voucher which relieves the treasurer of all resjionsi- 
biiity, and on whi(‘h [)eo})le receive payment of their claims. Honest 
ex})erienced ofticers, u])on whose forehead the stamp of correctness sliines, 
write the agreement u]»on loose pages and leaves, so that the transaction 
cannot be forgotten. These loose sheets into which all s>j nads are entered 
are called the Dnft>fr^ 

His Majesty has made himself acquainted with this department 
and })rought it into pro}*er working order. He lias appointed clever, 
honest, incorruptible, experienced vTiters, and entrusts the da f tar to 
impartial officers, who are under his immediate control. 

The Da j tar of the empire is divided into three parts : — 

1. The Ahivdh^ 'l-rndl or entries referring to the revenue of the country. 
This part of the Do f tar explains the revenue of the empire, details any 
increase or decrease, and specifies every other source of income (as 
presents, etc.). 

2. The Arhdb"' 't-tahdirlL^ This part explains the manner in which 
the sums for the Household have been expended ; it contains the debits 
and credits entered on account of the cash keepers employed at Court ; 
and lastly, contains the accounts of daily expenditure, etc., for things 
bought or sold. 

3. The Taa'jlh.^ This part contains all entries referring to the pav 
of the army, and shows the manner in which the pav is given out. 

S^ome sanads are merely sealed with the imperial seal. Other sanads 
are first signed and sealed by the ministers of State, and are afterwards 
laid before His Majesty for signature. i\fany sanads, hovever, are only 
signed and sealed by the grandees of the Court. This will be explained 
in the following. 

The Farnidn-i mhtl. 

Farmdu-i sjthfis are issued for three purposes 

1. For appointments to a Mansab ; to the Vakllship ; to the pest of 
Aipdh-sdhlr (governor of a jwovince and Commander-in-Chief) : to the 

^ KngliNh \\rit<‘rs of thv last (^entiiry often refer to this system of kee^ in- ^ li ts 

in >lu*ets, ijqte.vi of bound books. The sheets were kept together by^a stnno drawn 
throiiob them. Thi> t u^torm I am infornieil. is in use in Persia ; ami suits E.istern 
countries, the hot and d.irnp climate of uimh s(>on destroys the binding of books. Ihe 
wor<l is the (ireek hASepa, a tanned hide, parchment, ^nhih-i daftar, Minister of 

Finani'e, the same as Dhran and !>/-?>. hajtarj means m India a man kept in e\ ery office 
for meudm" pens, ruling paper and forms, etc. 

^ The men who rjd tffn*^fpT rerfipt^ on the Trtwsnry. This part of the DafUir contained 
all Household accounts, as specified above. Though all MSfS. read Arbah, it is probable 
that (tbwdb is the more usual expression. 

3 Or. the ginyoj of irajh {pay) to the army; hence tawjih, miiitarT accounts. For 
tav'jih, some MSS. read tau jlkah. 
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tutorship of the princes ; to the rank of Amlr^ 'l-umard {vide p. 250) ; 
to a NdJiii/atl, or district ship ; to the post of Vazlr. or Finance Minister ; 
to the BakJisluship (Paymaster and Adjutant-General) ; to the post of 
a sadi\ or a judge. 

2. For appointments to jdfjlrs, without military service ; ^ for taking 
charge of a newly conquered territory ; sometimes . . 

3. For conferring Sajfvrijhals {vide A*’m 19) : for grants on account 
of daily subsistence allowance ; and for grants for beneficent jmrposes. 

When the Ta^llqa has been made out, the Dlivdn-i Jdcfir (who keeps 
the Jagir accounts) pays tlie stipulated grant. If the jagir is given for 
military services, with the order of bringing horses to the muster, the 
grant is once more sent to the Bal^shls for inspection, when the following 
words are written either on the back or the corner of the paper — khnsa, 
o ymirdum hnrdward yaimnijand ; hdrqardn-i In shugM chihra-nawlsl 
Jciinand (this is special ; the estimate for the salary may be made out. 
The proper officers are to prepare the descriptive roils). When the horses 
are then branded at the time of the muster, the Bakh^JJ general takes the 
Ta^llqa, keeps it, and hands instead of it a siting specifying the amount 
of the monthly salary, duly signed and sealed. 

This paper, which the Balxlishi grants instead of the Ta^Viga^ is called 
Sarhhat. 

The SarkJiafs are entered in the daftars of all Siih-Balchshis^ and are 
distinguished by particular marks. The Dlw'an then keeps the Sarldmt 
with himself, prepares an account of the annual and monthly salary due 
on it, and reports the matter to His Majesty. If His Majesty gives the 
order to confer a jagir on the person specified in the SarMaf, the following 
words are entered onthe top of the report : Ta^Uga-gi (an qalaml nnmdgand 
(they are to write out a Ta^Ilqa-gi tan (certificate of salary)). This order 
suffices for the clerks ; they keep the order, and make out a draft to that 
effect. The draft is then inspected by the Diwan, who verifies it by 
writing on it the words •^aht niirndgand (ordered to be entered). The mark 
ot the daftar, and the seal of the Diwan, the Baklishl. and the Accountant 
the Diwan, are put on the draft in order, when the Imperial grant is 


^ Jdjlnf, to which no military service attaches, appear to be called bedOgh o mnhallt^ 
i.e., the holder had nothing to do with the army and the musters, at which the Man^abdars 
drew the salaries of their contingents, nor with the collection of the taxes of the several 
Mah ilh or Parganas. Thus Fatfv*' 'link of fShlraz {Mdep. 203) received Basawar as his 
jagir, bedftfjJi o mahnlU. Badd.om^ p. 315. Bada.onI also had a jaeir of 1,000 Bighas 
at which he often grumbles, calling himself byway of joke Ilazari, or Commander of One 
Thousand. 

- The text has jne (sometimes ?) bn rniilk {milk ?) dadan — which 1 do not 

understand. 
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written on the outside. The draft thus completed is sent for signature 
to the Diwan. 

The Sdhib-i Taivjlk, or military accountant, keeps the former Ta^Uqa 
with himself, writes its details on the Farmdn, and seals and signs it. It 
is then inspected by the Miistaivfi, and is signed and sealed by him. 
Afterwards the Nazir and the BaldtsKis do so likewise, when it is sealed 
by the Diwan, his accountant, and the Vakil of the State. 

If His Majesty’s order specifies a cash payment, the/arwdn is made 
out in the same manner, but is generally called hardt (cheque). A state- 
ment of accounts of the transaction is appended at the bottom of it. 
After the Nazir, the Dlu'dn-i Buyutdt signs it, and when it has passed 
through the hands of the Ba^shls and the Diwan, it is sealed and signed 

the Khan Sdmdn. The receipts and expenditure of the Imperial 
workshops, the deposits and payments of salaries to the workmen (of 
whom some draw their pay on [military] descriptive rolls, and others 
according to the services performed by them, as the men engaged in the 
Imperial elephant and horse stables, and in the waggon department) 
are all made by hardts. The accountant of each workshop (or stable) 
writes out annually two harass, one for the six months from F anvardin 
(February-^Iarch) to Shahruvar, and the other from Mihr (September) 
to [sfandhjdrmuz. He writes down the allowances on account of grain, 
grass, etc., both in shape of cash and stores, and the salaries of the 
workmen, and ^igns the statement. The Fnivdn-i Buyutdt ins])ects them, 
passes the order for payment, inquires into the increase or decrease, if 
any, and writes on the margin az taJnvll-i faldni hardt nawlsand, ‘ Let 
a hardt be made out showing the amount to be deposited with such and 
such a Mushrif' The ]\Iushrif of the workshop or stable then takes it, 
WTites out an order and the receipt, and seals and signs it. In all cash 
payments, one-foiirth is deducted, as another sanad is given for this 
amount. The Dlirdn-i Buyntdit then gives the order to have it entered. 
The Mushrif does so, signs and seals the hardt and the receipt. It then 
passes through the hands of the military accountant, the Nazir, the 
Dhvan-i Buyutat. the Diwani Kul, the Khan Saman, the Mushrif of 
the Diwan, and the Vakil, wiio sign and vseal it. In every case the estimate 
is sent along w ith it, so that there may be no mistake. When it has been 
laid before His Majesty, the Mushrif writes out the receipt, wdiich is then 
in the same manner entered into the several daftars. The mode of 
payment also is detailed on the back of it, viz., one-fourth is to be paid in 
gold {ashrafis), one-half in silver irilpls), and one part in copper (dams), 
according to the fixed values of the coins. 



The Farntdns in favour of Mansabdarf^ are made out in the same 
manner ; they are, liowever, never sent to the officers of tlie workshops 
and stables. 

In case of Sayur glm ls {vide A*’Inl9), the farinans, after having been 
signed by the Must a wf I, are entered in the dajfars of the Dlwdu'i Sa^ddat 
(vide A*" In 19) ; they are then signed and sealed by the Sadr, and the 
Dlivdn-i KuL 

Farmans are sometimes written in T}i fjJt rd character ; but the two 
first lines are not made short. Such a Farnian is called a Panvdncha. 

Panvdnchas are made out for the stipulated salaries of the Begums and 
the princes ; for the stipends of peoide under the care of the Dlirdti’i 
Sa^ddnt {vide A*'uil9); the salaries of the AhadTs, Chelas, and of some 
officers in the workshops : and for the allowances on account of the food of 
Bdrglr horses {vide p. IIT, 51). Tlie treasurer does not annually 

demand a new sanad. but pays the allowances on the mere receipt, signed 
and sealed by the ininisters of the State. The Muslirif (accountant) 
writes out the receipt which is signed by the recipient, and is then sent 
to the Diwan for orders. It is then signed by the ^lushrif, the ^lustawfi, 
the Nazir-i buyutat, the Dlwan-i kul, the Khan-Saman, the Mushrif of 
the Divvan. In the Parivdnrhas given to Ahadls, the signature, seal, and 
orders of the Aliadlhnshl , or Commander of the Ahadis, are required after 
those of the Mustawfl, the Diwan, and the Bakhshls, because His Majesty 
from motives of kindness, and from a desire to avoid delay, has ordered 
that these Parivdnrhas need not be laid before him. 

Nor does His Majesty sign sar^afs, sale and purchase receipts, price- 
lists, ^arz-ndmrhas ( statements of sums forwarded to Court by the collectors 
of the Imperial domains), qardr-ndmas (which s])ecify the revenue collec- 
tions of the collectors on account of the ryots), and the miiqdsd (statements 
of account which Tahivllddrs take from the Mustawfl, showing that the 
sums which they had received as deposits, have been correctly expended). 

A^ln 12 . 

THE ORDER OF THE SEALS. 

Farmans, Parwanchas, and Barats, are made into several folds, 
beginning from the bottom. On the first fold which is less broad, at a 
place towards the edge where the paper is cut off, the Vakil puts his seal ; 
opposite to it, but a little lower, the Mushrif of the Diwan puts his seal, 
in such a manner that half of it goes to the second fold. Then, in like 
manner, but a little lower, comes the seal of the Sadr. But when Shaylffi 
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^Abd^ 'n-NabI and Sultan Kh\yaja were Sadrs [vide note to A^in 19), 
they used to put their seals opposite to that of the ^ akll. In the middle 
of that fold is the place where that person puts his seal who comes nearest 
in rank to the Vakil, as Atka Khan did at the time of Muii^im Khan, 
and Adham Khan. The iMir Mai, the Khan Saman, the Parwanchl. 
etc., seal on the second fold, but in such a manner that a smaller part 
of their seals goes to the first fold. The seals of the Diwan. and the 
Bal^shl do not go beyond the edge of the second fold, whilst the Dlwami 
juz, theBakhshi-yijuz, and the Diwan-i biiyutat put their seals on the 
third fold. The Mustawf! puts his seal on the fourth, and the Sahib-i 
Tawjih on the fifth fold. The seal of His Majesty is jmt above the 
Tnqhrd lines on the top of the Farman, where the princes also put their 
seals in Ta^Iiqas. 


A^ln 13. 

THE FARMANM BAYAZl. 

Some matters connected with the Government do not admit of delay, 
or must not to be known to every one. Such an order receives only the 
Imperial seal, and is called a Farman -i haijdzl.^ The farman is folded up, 
and two edges are made to meet, when a knot of paper is put over tliem, 
which is sealed up in such manner that the contents cannot be seen. 
The sealing wax is made of the gum ^ of the Kunar, the Bar, the Pipal, 
and other trees. Like wax, it gets warm when exposed to fire, but gets 
afterwards cool and hard. When thus sealed, the farman is put into a 
golden cover ; for His Majesty looks upon the use of external signs of 
grandeur as an act of divine worship. Such farmans are carried bv 
Mansabdars, Ahadls, or common foot-soldiers, to the parties concerned. 

When an officer receives such an order he proceeds a proper distance 
to meet it, performs various acts of obeisance, puts it on the crown of his 
head, makes the sijda, and rewards the messenger according to the favour 
conferred upon himself, or according to his circumstances. According to 
His Majesty's wishes, the bags in which reports are sent, are secured in 
the same manner as a Farmdn~i hamzl, so that no alterations are possible. 
In conse(pience of this, much trouble is avoided, and dishonest practices 
are put a stop. to. 

^ Tluit is, a blank farman. 

Lak. The author probably means '* sap It is from the exudations from slits 
madeo\emight in the bark of the bar and the x^ipal tree that the best bird-lime is 
made, — P.] 
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U. 

ON THE :\IANNER IN WHICH SALARIES ARE PAID. 

When any one has the good fortune of joining tlie army, he receives, 
on bringing his horses to the muster, a proper samtd v itliout delay and 
without costs. All accounts of salaries are made out in dd}Hs ; but at the 
time of making out the estimate he receive^ one half in rupees, reckoned 
at thirty-eight dams ^ each. Half of the remainder is ]>aid in muhurs at 
nine rupees each, and the last quarter is given in dams for stores. When 
the value of the ru})ee was raised to forty d(hns, the soldiers, through His 
IMajesty’s kindness, received dams at the same rate. Every year one 
month's pay is subtracted on account of the horse, the value of which ivS 
raised fifty per cent, above prime cost, and for accoutrements ; but, as 
much care is shown in buying liorses, this increase is not productive of 
any loss for the soldier. J^e sides, Aha d is are continually employed for 
affairs of importance, and are permitted to carry the orders of His 
Majesty ; and whatever is given to them as an acknowledgment for their 
services by the recipients of the orders, is allowed to be kept by the 
Ahadis as a present if they bear a good character ; but if not, a part of 
it is reckoned as monthly pay. 

With the view of teaching zeal and removing the stamp of laziness. 
His Majesty fines soldiers for absence from guard ; an Ahadi loses fifteen 
days' pay, and other soldiers one week’s. 

The Commander of every contingent iTdhlnhdshl) is allowed to keep 
for himself the twentieth part of the pay of his men, which reimburses 
him for various expenses. 

J^7n 15 . 

:\[USA^ADAT, OR LOANS TO OFFICERS. 

Higher Officers, who receive lands or monthly salaries may occasionally 
come into difficulties when it \\ ould be against the rules of the government 
for them to ask for a present. For this reason His Majesty a])j)ointed a 
treasurer and a separate Mir ^Arz, and those who wish to borrow money 
may now do so without prejudice to their honour, or annoyance of 
delay. For the first year, nothing is charged ; in the second, the loan 
is increased by a sixteenth part of it : in the third year, by one-eighth ; 
in the fourth year, by one-fourth ; from the fifth to tlie seventh, by one- 
halt ; from the eighth to the tenth year, by three-fourths : from the 
tenth year and longer, double the original loan is charged, after which 
there is no further increase. 

^ The MSS. have forty-eight. 
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His Majesty's only object ^ is to teach propriety in transactions ; else 
mutual esteem will never increase among men from the nature of their 
mercantile affairs. 

This regulation brought unprincipled usurers to the proper path, and 
thus prevented much impropriety. 

A^ln 16. 

OX DOXATIOXS. 

His Majesty, from his knowledge of man's nature, gives donations in 
various ways. It looks as if he lends, but in his heart, he makes a present ; 
or he calls the donation a loan, but never asks it back. The far and near, 
the rich and poor, share His [Majesty's liberality. He gives away elephants, 
horses, and other valuable articles. The BaWishis read out daily the 
names of the guards and other soldiers, mentioning such first as have never 
received anything. His [Majesty gives them horses. When a soldier has 
received a horse, he is not recommended to His Majesty for the space of 
a year for any other donation. 

xHiu 17. 

OX ALMS. 

His Majesty bestows upon the needy money and necessaries, winning 
the hearts of all in public or private. Many enjoy daily, monthly, or 
yearly allowances, which they receive without being kept waiting. It is 
impossible for me to detail the sums which some people receive in conse- 
cpience of representations having been made of their circumstances by 
such as stand near the throne ; and it would take up too much time to 
describe the presents made daily to beggars, or the eating houses which 
have been established ior the poor.'^ 

There is a treasurer always waiting ^ at Court ; and everv beggar 
whom His Majesty sees is sure to find relief. 

A^ln 18. 

THE CEREMOXY OF WEIGHIXG HIS [MAJESTY. 

From, reasons of auspiciousness, and as an opportunity of bestowing 
presents u]>on the r^^or. His [Majesty is weighed tvcice a year. Various 
articles are ])ut into the scales. 

^ It is needless to remind the reader that chare, ins? interest on loans is against the 
^Inliammadan law. But Akbar A^as a Hindu in such matters, 

2 VifU p. 210, 1. 10. 3 Vide p. 15, 1. 1. 



On the hrst day of the month of Aban [lotli October], which is th.e 
solar anniversary of the emperor. His Majesty is weighed twelve timCvS 
against the following articles : gold, quicksilver, silk, jjerfumes, coppei, 
ruJi-i tulifjdj drugs, gJn, iron, rice-milk, seven kinds of grain, sak ; the 
order of these articles being determined by their costliness. According to 
the number of years His Majesty has lived, there is given away an equal 
number of sheep, goats, fowls, to people that breed these animals. A great 
number of small animals are also set at liberty. 

His Majesty is weighed a second time on the 5th of Rajab,^ against 
eight articles, viz., silver, tin, cloth, lead, fruits, mustard oil. and 
vegetables. On both occasions the festival of Sdlyirih (birthday) is 
celebrated, when donations, or grants of ]uirdon. are bestowed upon people 
of all ranks. 

The Imperial j>rinces, som. and grandson^ of His Majesty are weighed 
once in every solar year. Thev are for the first time weighed wh^n two 
years old. but only against one thing. Every year, ho^^ever. a new 
additional thing is juit on the scales, When grown ii\k they are generally 
weighed against seven or eight things, but not against more than twelve. 
Animals are set free as usual. 

A separate treasurer and an accountant are appointed for this purpose, 
so that the ex]>enditure may be made with every propriety.- 

^ The lunar birthday of the emperor. A'? tlm was the Muhatnmadan birthday, the 
articles were, of course, fewer and less valuable. 

- Accordin^j to the TiizitL‘-i JakaftjTri (p. Ib3) and PCvli^h'ihnntnn (I, p. -43), the weiijh- 
ing of the Koval person was introduced by Abbar. It is an old Hindu custom. At Hrst 
the weiti,hinif took ])lace once a year, on the birthday of the Kmperor : but uith the intro- 
duction of Akbar’s Divine (solar) Era, we find in the bi-vtory of every year the rc< ord of 
a icazn-i or f^ohir weighintr, and a irazn~i qfUthtrK or hinoi weiLihing. There was 

of course, a nr feast, on such occasions, and courtier's on the same day were pro- 

mote,! to huiher Mansabs, or presented ihcir ht'-h. The fea^t as of special ini])ortance 
for the Flarein, It appears {rl/lf Padishahnama, p, 243) that the articles auainst which 
the royal person was weighed were sent from the Harem, or by the mother of the reigninijr 
emperor, Jahingir, according to several remarks in the Tuznk (pp. 09. TO. 270, etc.i, was 
even weighed in the palaee of his auLru^t mother, to whom the TuznI: irives the title c>f 
Manjatn Znm~fp7, the .Mary of the a'le, as Akhar's mother had been "tylcd Manjam 
Makdni {vide p. 49, note 7). The solar (((I'tn was ecen retained by Aurang/eb ; vide 
^ Alamtrirnama. p. 229. 

I'he birthday of the emperor w.is of importance for the Harem. a,s there the string 
was kept, which n’lnibered as mnnv knots as the enifjernr numbered years : hence also 
sfdgirih (or sfihjirah, as the word is pronounced all over Imlia) '' the year's knot or 
birthday. 

T^nng knots, or bits of string, orril)bon, to llie tombs of saintsis considered by barrim 
women as a means of obtaining a son. and the tomb of SnUm-i in Path pur Sikri. 

in whose house Jahangir w'as born, is e\en now'adays visited by Hindu and Musalman 
w'omen, who tie bits of strong to the marble trellis surrounding the tomb. Similar vows 
are even placed on .\k bar's tomb in Sikandra. near Agra. 

Akbar's regulation, as given m the above A*in. appears to have been continued under 
Jahangir. Shahjahan made ^omo alteration^, in as far he wms w eighed on each feast Hrst 
against gold ami silver, and then against other article-^. The artudes themselves were 
given away to the courtiers, or to pious men and beggars, as a means i»t' keeping the royal 
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19 . 

ON SUYURG^HALS.i 

Hi? Majesty, in his care for the nation, confers benefits on people of 
various classes : and in the higher wisdom which Hod has conferred upon 
liim. he considers doing so an act of divine worship. 

His Majesty, from his desire to promote rank distinctions, confers 
lands and subsistence allowances on the following four classes of men, 
first, on inquirers after wisdom ^^ho have withdrawn from all worldly 
occupation, and make no difference betweennight and daytime in searching 
after true knowledge ; secondbj, on such as toil and practise self-denial, 
and while engaged in the struggle with the selfish passions of human 
nature, have renounced the society of men ; thirdly, on such as are weak 
and poor, and have no strength for inquiry ; fourthly, on honourable men 
of gentle birth who from want of knowledge are unable to provide for 
themselves by taking up a trade. 

Subsistence allow^ances, paid in cash, are called Wazjfa ; lands 
conferred are called Milk, or Madad-i wa^dsh. In this way krors are 
given away, and yet the grants are daily increasing in number. 

As the circumstances of men have to be inquired into before grants 
are made, and their petitions must be considered in fairness, an 
experienced man of correct intentions is enqdoyed for this office. He 
ought to be at peace wuth every party, and must be kind tow^ards the 
people at large in w'ord and action. Such an officer is called Sadr. The 
Qdzl and the Mir ^ Adi are under his orders. He is assisted in his important 
duties by a clerk, wffio has to look after the financial business, and is now^^ 
adays styled Dl}r(lyi-i Sa^ddat. 

His Majesty, in his mercy, orders his servants to introduce to him such 


person from all bodily and mental harm. The gold and the silver against uhieh Jahangir 
was once weighed amounted to Rs, .33,tM)0 ; but according to the Tvznk, the money 
was distributed among the women of the Harem. On anotlier occasion {Tnzul:, p. lb.3). 
.Tahiingir was tound to weigh 0,514- Taking the tola as 180 grama fPrinsep’s useful 

Tables, by K, Thornes, ]>. Ill;, Jahangir at the age of forty-seven would have weic^hed 
210] lbs. Troy, ' ‘ 

Akbar, in accordance with his Hindu tendencies, used to give the money to Brahmins. 
‘‘ On the tilth of Rajah 073. v hich is the day on which the 17mperor was "born, the feast 
of weighing His Maje-ty wa^ held at Xi/amabad.a town belonging to the Sirkar of .Taunpur, 
fvjr according to established custom the emperor is weighed twice a year, on his solar and 
lunar birthfiays. against gold, silver, etc., which is given as a present to the Brahmins of 
India, and others. Poets used, and still use. such opportunities for presenting nice poems,” 
Badd.nnJ, ii, p. 84. 

Occassonaby, courtiers were weighed for important personal services. Thus Jahan<yir 
had once his Court iloetor Ruh^^ 'lluh weighed in silver(T?/::^/A', p, 283), the sum being given 
him as a fee in addition to three villages, which were bestowed upon him as 

^ Vide the note at the end of this A*’In. 


as are worthy of grants, and a large number receive tlie assistance they 
desire. 

When His Majesty commenced to inquire into this department, it was 
discovered that the former Sadrs had been guilty of bribery and dishonest 
practices. He therefore ap])ointed. at the recommendation of near Iriend^. 
h'hayldi ^Ab(b^ ‘n-XabI to this important office. The land.'^ which were 
then held by Afg-Uans and ChaiidrTs vere taken away, and became domain 
lands (Jshp^sd),^ whilst all others that held grants were referred to the 
8havkh who impiired into, and certified, their grants. After some time 
it was renorted that those who held grants had not the lands in one and 
tlie same ])Iace, whereby the weak whose grounds lay near Hdlisa lands 
or near the jaglrs of alansabdars. were exposed to vexations, and were 
encroached uj^on by unprincipled men. His Maje.sty then ordered that 
they should get lands on one spot, which they might choose. This order 
proved beneficial for both 'parties. The officers of the government, on 
receiving this order, told olf certain villages for this purpose : those who 
were weak were protected, and the encroachments of the uiiprinci]>led 
were put a stop to. 

But when Time, according to his custom, commenced to tear the veil 
of secrets, rumours also regarding this Sadr [^Abd^^ 'n-Xabl] came to the 
ears of His Majesty. An order was therefore given that all those who held 
more than five hundred bJghas should lay their farmdns personally 
before His Majesty, and in default, should lose their lands. As, however, 
the practices of these grant-holders did not come up to the wise counsels 
of His ^[ajesty. the order was passed that the excess of all lands above one 
hundred high as. if left unspecified in the farwfuts. should be reduced to 
two-fifths of it. three -fifths of the excess being annexed to the domain 
lands. Irruii and Turanl women alone were excepted from this rule. 

As it was reported that impudent, avaricious people used to leave 
their old grounds and take possession of new ]>laces, it wa^ ordered that 
every one who should leave his place, should lose one-fourth of his lands 
and receive a new grant. 

Again, when His Majesty discovered that the Qazis wore in the habit 
of taking bribes from the grant -holders, he resolved, with the view of 
obtaining God's favour, to }>lace no further reliance on these men [the 
QazTs]. who wear a turban as a sign of respectability, but are bad at heart, 
and who wear long sleeves, but fall short in sense. He examined into the 
whole matter, and dismissed all Qazis, except those who had been 
appointed during the Sadrship of Sultan Khwaja. The Irani and Tilninl 

^ This IS the Indian pronunciation for the Arabic and Persian khnli 
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woirieii also were convicted of fraud, and the order was jiassed that every 
excess of land abo\'e one hundred highfs held by them should be 
imjuired into, wliether it was correctly held or not. 

During the Smlrship of 'd-DawIa [Mir Fath^ 'llah of Shiraz] the 

foIhn\ing order was given : — If any one held a Suyur^al together with a 
partner, and the far man contained no reference to the share possessed by 
each partner, the Sadr should, in ihe event of one of the partners dying, 
2 )roceed without further inquiry to a division, the share of the deceased 
partner lapsing to the CYown, and remaining domain land till the heirs 
shoidd personally aj>])ly to His Majesty. The new Sadr was at the same 
time prevented from granting, without previous reference to His Majesty, 
more than fifteen bighas. 

On account of the general peace and security in the empire, the 
grant -holders commenced to lay out their lands in gardens, and thereby 
derived so much profit, that it temipted the greediness of the Government 
officers, who had certain notions of how much was sufficient for Suyur^al- 
holders, to demand revenue taxes ; but this displeased His Majesty, who 
commanded that such j)rofits should not be interfered with. 

Again, when it was found out that holders of one hundred bighas 
and even less were guilty of bribery, the order was given that Mir Sadr 
Jahan should bring these peo^de before His Majesty ; and afterwards it 
was determined that the Sadr w'ith the concurrence of the wTiter of this 
work should either increase or decrease the grants. The rule now^ followed 
is this, that all Suyur^al land should consist of one-half of tilled land, and 
of one-half of land capable of cultivation ; if the latter half be not so 
{i.e., if the whole be tilled land), one fourth of the whole should be takezi 
away and a new grant be issued for the remainder. 

The revenue derived from each bigha varies in the several districts, 
but is never les.s than one rupee. 

His Maje.sty, with the view of teaching wdsdom and promoting true 
piety, pays much attention to this department, and appoints disinterested 
men a.s Sadrs of districts and Sadr of the realm. 

Note hij the Translator on the Sadrs of A kha/s reign. 

In this A^In — one of the most interesting in the wffiole "work — the 
C’ha^ata*’! w'orrl sagffrtihdl is translated by the Arabic niadad^^ hmn^dsh. 
in Persian ntadad-i rntSdsh. for which we often find in 31SS, madad o 
ma^dsh. The latter term signifies " a.ssistance of livelihood 'b and, like its 
eqiiiv’alent ndUc. or [»ropert}v it denotes lands given for benevolent purposes, 
as sT)ecified by Abu l-Fazl. Such lands w^ere hereditary, and differ for 



this reason fronijVT^^Tr or taijnl lands ^\iu(*]l were r*onfcrreri for a specified 
time on ]\fansabdars in hen of salaries. 

This A^'In r^roves that Akhar conoid (n-abjy interfered ^^ith sipplrrjiia} 
lands, arbitrarily resumint^ ^vhatever lands he liked, and increasing the 
domain, or lands to the ruin of iiiany a Muhanunadan (Afghan) 

family. He also completely broke the power of tlie ^mh'. whose disnity. 
especially ]>efore the ^loghul dynastv, liad been \ery great. It ^^c^s the 
Sadr, or as he was generally styled, Sadr-i Jahdn. whose edict legalized 
i\\^ jalfis, or accession, of a new' king. During the leign of Akbar also, 
he ranked as the fourth officer of the empire (cide end of A®’in 30). Their 
power w'as immense. They were the liigliest law^-officers, and had the 
powers w'hich Administrators- General have aiiiong us ; they w^ere in 
charge of all lands devoted to eccle.-iastical and bene\olent purjjoscs, 
and possessed an almost unlimited authority of conferring .Mich lands 
independently of the king. They were also the higliest ecclesiastical 
law'-officers, and might exerci.^e the powers of Higli Iinpiisitors. Thus^ 
^Abd^ hi-Xabi, during his Sadrship. ordered two men to be killed for 
heresy (ride p. 186, 1. 7, from below). 

In the times before the Moghuls, the terms idrdrdt, wazdif, mill:,, 
m^dm-i delihd, in^dm-i zannnhd, etc., occur for the word suyurghdl (or 
sipfirgdl, or siighurghal, as some dictionaries spell it). 

Among the former kings, ‘^Ala*^^ ‘d-Dm-i Khiljl is notorious for the 
disregard wuth which he cancelled the grants of former rulers. He 
resumed the greater part of the madad-i ma^dsh tenures, and made them 
domain lands. He also iow^ered the dignity of the Sadr by appointing 
his keybearer to this high office [Tdrlkh-i FlruzsJidlfi . p. 353). Qutb« 
M-Dm IMubarakshah, how^ever, during the four years and four months 
of his reign, reinstated many whom ^Aia^^ 'd-Dln had deprived [T. F., 
p, 382). Firuz Shah is still more praised for his liberality in conferring 
lands (T. F,, p. 558). 

That Sher Shah has often been accused by Moghul Historians for 
his bounty in conferring lands, has been mentioned above (p. 256, note) ; 
and this may have been one of the reasons why xAkbar showed such an 
unexpected severity tow’ards the grant -holders of his time. 

Each Sfihd had a Sadr-i jiiz, or provincial Sadr, wffio was under the 
orders of the Chief Sadr [Sadr-i JakdtK or Sadr-t I:nL or Sadr-i Sad fir). 

As in every other department, bribery was extensively carried on 
in the offices of the Sadrs, The land specified in the farmdn of a holder 

^ Regrardins: the turninjr out of Atarrujka and Madnd~\ ma^di?h holders, idde Elliot's 
Glossary, under Altnmqhn, p. 18. 
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rarely corresponded iti extent to the land \^■hich he actually lield ; or the 
lanjziua^e of th^ far }Na)) ^\as anihignoiisly worded to enable the holder 
to take poss{‘sdon of as much as he could and keep it. as long as he bribed 
the and jrovincial Stub's. H^nice Akbar had every reason, after 

repeated impiiries, to cancel grants conferred by former rulers. The 
religious views of the emjieror {vnle j>. 17b) and the hatred which he 
showed to th(‘ ^^Idariia. most of vhom held lands, furnished him with a 
personal, and therefore stronger, reason to resume their grarits, and drive 
them away to Bhahhir in Sind, or to Bengal, the climate of which in 
those da vs was as notm ious as. in later days, tliat of Gombroon. After 
the fall of ‘^Abd^^ hnNabi -a man whom Akbar used once to honour by 
holding the slij^pers before his feet— Sultan Kli^vaja. a member of the 
Divine Faith (vide j). 214), was ap[)ointedas Sadr ; and the Sadrs after 
him were so limited in conferring lands independently of Akbay and had 
so few grants to look after, as to tenipt Bada, on! to indulge in sarcastical 
remarks. The following were Akbar's Sadrs : — 

1, Shavkh Gada^i, a Shi^’ah, appointee! at tlie recommendation of 
Bay ram lUian, till 968. 

2. Kliwaja Mubamniad Salih, till 971. 
d. Sha\]^ ^Abd^ 'n-Xabi. till 980. 

t. Sultan bdiwaia, till Ins death in 993. 

5. Amir Fatld^ *llah of Shiraz, till 997. 

6. Sadr Jahan, wliose name coincides with the title of his ofhce. 

Abu d-Fazl also mentions a S(fdr Mawdaiia *^Abd'^ ‘l-Baqi ; ljut I do 

not know when he Imld office. 

I extract a few .-^hort ]>assagps from Bada.onl. 

Patje 29. Shavjffi Gada^i cancelled tlie Madad-i yitfSdslt lands, and took 
a u a t h e lega c i e s ^ o f t he hfid itzadas ( Af gh a n s ) a nd ga ve a S u 1 to 
any one that would bear up with humiliating treatment, but imt other- 
wise. Xeverthele^'S. in oonip-arison Avith the present time. A\hen obstacles 
are raised to the jiossosuon of jarJb of ground, nav, even less, vou 
may call the Shavkh an ‘^Alambakhsh (one who gives away a world). 

Patje 32. After Shaylffi Gada^i. KbajagT ^luhammad »Salih ^vas, in 
968. afq>ointed Sitdr : but he difl not posse.^s such extensiAV powers in 
conferrirnx lands as madad-i m(Sdsh. })ecause be w'as dependent on the 
DlwTi ns. 

Patje 71. In 972, or f;erhaps more correctly in 971, Shavkh ‘^Abd^ 
‘n-Nabi was made Sadr. In giving away lands, he w'as to consult Muzatfar 
Khan, at that time Vazlr and \htkji. Rut soon after, the Sliavlffi acrpiired 

^ Au'qnJ, The te.\:t of BacU,oni has wrongly auqnt. Yot ba) read bar ah. 
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such a}»?olute i>o^Aers that he conferredoiuleberving people^vliole worlds of 
subsistence allowances, lands, and pensions, so much so tliat if you ]>lace 
the grants of all former killers of Hindustan in one scale, and those of the 
Shaykh into the otlier, his srale would weiirb more. But several years 
later tlie scale went up, as it had l^een under foriner kings, and matters 
took an adverse turn. 

P<i(jv 20 h In 9S3. His l\Iaj(\sty gave tlie order that tlie AijirudS of the 
whole empire siiould not be lec olT bv the of ea('h Pergana. unless 

they brought the f(tn}i~(r‘S in wliicli tluur grants. sul^siMence allowances 
and ]*t‘nsion^ were descnljcd. to the Sdflr for inspection and verification. 
For tliis reason, a large niiinb'er of ’wortliy from the eastern 

districts up to Bhakkar on tlie Indu^. came to ( oiir^. If any of them had 
a powerful j.rotector in one of tlie gi unices or utmr fiieiids of His Majesty, 
he could manage to ]ia\'e Ids atfair .'■e'^tled : lait iho^e Vvh.o were de^titutr 
of such rectunmendations liad to bribe Savviil ^ Abd’^ ‘r-Ba'^^d. the Sha\ kh's 
liead mail, or make presents to Itis farraslies. darbaiis f porters), syces 
(grooms), and mihtars (swec})ers). in order to get their blanket out of 
the mire." Unless, however, they had either strong recommendations, 
or had recourse to bribery, they were utterly ruined. Many of the 
Af/ir/ias, without obtaining their object, died from the heat caused by the 
crowding of the multitudes. Though a report of this came to the ears 
of His Majesty, no one dared to take these unfortunate people before the 
emperor. And wdien the Shavkh. in all his pride and haughtiness, sat 
upon his maspjjiJ (cuvshiori), and influential grandees introduced to him, in 
his ofliee, scientifle or [)ious men. the Sliav]^ received them in his filthy 
way, paid respect to ]io oned and after much asking, begging, and ex- 
aggerating he allowed, for example, a teacher of the HidCuja (a book on 
law) and other college books TOO Biglias, more or ie.ss ; and though such 
a man might have been for a long time in possession of more extensive 
lands, the S]}a} took them away. But to men of no renown, to low 
fellows, even to Hindus, he gave primiti\'e hinds as marks ~ of personal 
favour. Hence science and siieutific men fell in estimation. ... At no 
time had a Sadr for so long a time exercised more t\Tannical powers. 

The fate ^AiyT^ ii-Xabi has been related above. Akbar gave him 
money for the poor of Makkah. and sent him on a pilgrimage. When he 
c.ime back, he was called to account for the money, was put in prison, 
and murder-"d hy some scoundrel “ in 902. 

^ Ba<la,oni th^it even in the '^tate liail \^hen before the time of prayer he wa.shed 
\'i> and feeV ho too!; rare to '■pirt water on the ^^randee>; standing near him. 

~ ioir hnfnf-.V in ti)e text (p. 205) one M.S. of Baddoni reads zntnTn-i ^-a-uifKizzul 

<(z W-f{d mhind. 


The next Sadr wns Sultan Kh\yaja. Matters relating to suyOrghals 
now took a very dih'erent course. Akbar had rejected the Islam, and 
the new sadr, who had just returned from Makkah,^ become a member 
of the Divine Faith. The systematic persecution of the learned and the 
lawyers had commenced, and His Majesty inquired personally into all 
grants {vide p. 199, second para .). The lands were now steadily withdrawn, 
and according to Bada,oni, who had managed to get 1,000 bighas, at first 
to the great disgust of ^Abd^ 'n-NabI, many a Muhammadan family w'as 
impoverished or utterly ruined. 

In 993, Fath^ Tlah of Shiraz (vide p. 34) was appointed Sadr. Aa 
the Sui/firglnil duties, and with them the dignity of the Sadr, had dwindled 
down to nothing, Fath'^ Tlah, though Sadr, could be spared for missiona 
to the Dakhin, Bad., p. 343. 

“ His ShlrazI servant Kamdl officiated for him during his absence, and 
looked after these lacklands of Avima-dars,^ who had a few spots here and 
there ; for the dignity of the Sadr had approached its kamdl (perfection). 
Fcith^ ’Uah had not even the power of conferring five bighas ; in fact he 
was an imaginary Sadr, as all lands had been vdthdrawn. And yet, the 
lands which had been withdrawn became the dwelling-places of wild 
animals, and thus belonged neither to the Ayima~ddrs, nor to farmers. 
However, of all these oppressions, there is at least a record left in the 
books of the Sadr, though of the office of the Sadr the name only is left. 

Page 368. Fath^ Tlah [the Sadr liiinself] laid before His Majesty a bag 
containing the sum of Rs. 1,000, which his collector by means of oppression 
or under the pretext that an Ayima'dar was not forthcoming or dead, had 
squeezed out of the wido\^s and unfortunate orphans of the Pargana of 
Basawar [which was his jagir] and said ‘‘ My collectors have this much 
collected from the Agima-ddrs as a hijdgat (i.e., because the collectors 
thought the Suyurghal holders had more than su fficient to live upoii)'h 
Rut the emperor allowed him to keep the sum for himself. 

The next Sadr, Sadr Jahan, was a member of the Divine Faith. 
Though appointed Sadr immediately after the death of Fath^ Tlah, 
Bada.oni continues callimr him Muftluji mantdlik-i maJjrilsa. the ]MuftI of 

^ Tfu’ same hapf>enod afterwards to ^Xzlz K<)ka. Tn fa< t, several examples are 

on record that devout pilgrims returned so di'-appeunted and tieeced ” from Makkah 
as to a.ssiiriie a hosnle podtion to the IsMat. There is a prov'erb current in the East, 
Jt 't-Ixn.uoa'pu " The Devil dveiis lu Makkah and iMadInali.*’ 

- l-nrUzi a pun renundinii of (past part. one on whom lands have 

been conferred, and (part act. [\d, one who nonfers land*;. Ohf?prvc that Bafla,cml 

uses the word of/inni not only in the plural sense of aytmu-dar^. but as an equivalent of 
those icho hold ‘I SuifCi 

Regarding the punishments which grasping Sadrs were subject to, vide Elliot’s Index, 
p. 253, note, of which, however, the hrst para, ought to be expunged as unhistorical. 
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the empire, whicli had been liis title before. Perhajvs it was no longer 
necessary to have a separate ottlcer for tlie >S/^//ship. Sadr Jahiln 
continued to serve under Jahangir. 

A great ])ortion of the Suyurghel laiuh is specified by A})u d-Fazl in 
the geograpliical tables of the Third Be ok. 

A^Jn 20 . 

ON THE r^ARRIAGES, ETC'., INVENTED BY HIS MAJESTY. 

His iMajesty lias invented an extraordinary carriage, which has proved 
a source of much comfort for various people. When this carriage is used 
for travelling, or for carrying londs. it may be employed for grinding corn.^ 

His Majesty also invented a large cart, which is drawn by one elephant. 
It is made sufficiently large so as to hold several bath-rooms, and thus 
serves as a travelling bath. It is also easily drawn by cattle. 

Camels and horses also are used for ]nxiling carriages, and thus 
contribute to the comfort of mankind. Finely built carriages are called 
bohals ; if used on even ground several may sit together and 
travel on. 

Water wheels and carts have also been so constructed that water may 
be fetched from far, low places. Two oxen may pull four such wheels 
at the same time, or one ox two. 

Another machine exists which conveys water from a well, and moves 
at the same time a millstone. 

21. 

THE TEN 8EPv TAX [DlHSEFd). 

His Majesty takes from each hlgJhi of tilled land ten sers of grain 
as a royalty. Ht ore-houses have been constructed in every district. They 
siipplv the animals belonging to the State with food, w'hich is never 
bought in the bazars. These stores jxrove at the same time of great use 
for the people ; for poor cultivators may receive grain for sowing purposes, 
or people may buy cheap grain at the time of famines. But the stores 
are only used to supply necessities. They are also used for benevolent 
purposes : for His Majestv has established in his empire many houses^ 

^ ThiH was, arrordinq: to Xi/.am's Tabaqat, an invention o! Fath^ ’lliih of Jr'hira.z {tide 
p. 3S, note), Xi/jlm saw-j, He eonstnicted a miU>tone which way placed on a cart. It 
turned itself and urotind r>orrt. He alrfo invented a lookinj_'*glass 'v\lueh. whether seen near 
or at a distnnre, showed all sort'; of curious tignres. Also a wheel, which cleaned at once 
twelve barrels.*' The last mentioned wheel also is ascribed bv Abil^ 'l-Fazl to Akbar ; 
vide Book I. A^ln .38. p. 122. 

^ Re^ardiny; Knixlish carriages {rnfhi anfjrezt) brought to India under Jahangir, vide 
Tuzuk. pp. lb 7, lbs. 

^ Vide pp. 2i0 and 211. 
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for the poor, where indigent people may get something to eat. He also 
appoints everywhere oxpericnred ] people to look after tliese store-houses, 
and selects for this purpose active Darogahs and clever writers, who watch 
the receipts and (diarges. 

J^Jn 22 . 

OX FEASTS. 

His Hajestv inr|uires into the excellent customs of past ages, and 
wdthoiit looking to the men of the past in particular, he takes up that 
whicli is pro]>er. tiioiujh he have to pay a high price for it. He bestow^s 
hi.s fostering care ii]*on men of various classes, and seeks for occasions to 
make presents. Thus, when His iHajesty wars informed of the feasts of ^ 

the Jamslieds, and the festivals of the ParsT priests, he adopted them, and ^ 

used them as opportunities of conferring benefits. The following are the 
most important feasts. 1. T/^e ear's Dafj feast} It commences on 

the day when the Sun in his p.|>leiidour moves to Aries, and lasts till tlie 
nineteenth day of the month (Farwardin). Two davs of this period arc 
considered great fpsti\als, w hen much ujoney aiid numerous other things 
are given aw'av as presents : tlie first day of tlie montli of Earwairdln, and 
the nineteenth, which is the time of the Sharaf. Aaain, His idajesty 
followed t])e custom of the ancient Parsis, wlio Iield banquets on those 
days the nauues of which coincided whth the naiuc of a mouth.- The foliow'- 
ing are the davs w'hich have the same name a^ a mouth ; 19rh FanrariVn ; 

Zrd Urddhtliisht \ 6th Khurddd \ l.'lrli lt\\ Anairdad : Flialn'l- 

war \ 16th Mlhr : Phh Ahnn \ hth J~p/r ; 8tli, loth, 23rd Z)p//; 2nd, 

BaJimnn ; 5th Isfanddrmaz, Fea.-ts an? iUhuaUy and ideallv held on each 
of the<e days. People in tlieir liappiiie.-< raise tlie strain of inw'ard joy. 
fn the beginning of eacli py//>* tlu^ aatitinras {vale [>. 5L I. 1) are beaten, 
when the singers and mu^u ians fall in. On the first of the above feasts 
coloured Limps are used for thre^ nights ; on tlie secoiui for one night, and 
the joy is general. 

1 have given a few^ particulars in tlie first book (A^in 18). 

.Hla 23. 

THE JiUlJSflROZ OP DAY OF FAXOY BAZARS. 

On the tlurd fe-isi-day of r\',uv m(<urh, Hii> J[aj(‘^tv iuhds a large 
assembly for the ^el^po^ ‘ of inotvrim: into tho manv vrondejfpJ things 

’ BaHa,o_nI ^furrally raija tho ft\\ .Va-r/zT.-/ Jul'/l7 ; p. ]S3, note 2. 

2 Thus Aban was the name of tho eighth niojith ^October-Xo\ ember) ; but the tenth *• 

day also of every month had the^ !»ame name. i 
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found in this world. The merchants of tlie are eager to attend, and 
lay out articles from all countries. The people of His MajcvSty's Harem 
come, and the women of otlier uieii also are invited, and buying and 
selling is rpiite general. His iMaje.dy uses such days to select any articles 
which he wishes to buy, or to fix t]ie])rice of things, and thus add to his 
knowledge. The secrets of tlie empire, tlie chnracter of tbe people, the 
good an<l ])ad (jualities of each office and workshop, will then appear. 
His Majesty gives to such days the name of l^mshruz.^ or the joyhd day, 
as they are a source of much enjoyment. 

After the fancy bazars for women, l^azars for tlie men are held. 
Merchants of all countries then sell their wares. His Majesty watches 
the transactions, and such as are admitted to Court indulge in the pleasure 
of buying. Bazar people, on such ocaaisions, inay lay tlieir grievances 
before His ^Majesty, without ]>eing ];re vented by tlie mace-bearers, and 
may use the opportunity of laying uut tlieir .stores, in order to explain 
their circumstances. For those who are good, the dawn of success rises, 
whilst wicked bazar people are called to account. 

His Majesty has appointed for this purpose a separate treasurer and 
an accountant, so that the sellers may get paid without delay. The jwofit 
made by tradesmen on such occasions is very great. ^ 


A^ln 24. 

REGITATIOXS REGARDING MARRIAGES. 

Every care bestowed upon this wonderful tie between men is a means 
of preserving the staliility of the human race, and ensuring the progress 
of the world ; it is a preventive against the outbreak of evil passions, and 
leads to the establishment of homes. Hence His ^lajesty, inasmuch as 
he is benign, watches over great and small, and imbues men with his 
notions of the spiritual union and the eijuality of essence which he sees in 
marriage. He abhor.^ marriages which take place between man and woman 
before tlie age of puberty. They bring forth no fruit, and His Majesty 
thinks them even hurtful ; for afterwards, when such a couple ripens into 
manhood, they dislike having connexion, and their home is desolate. 

Here in India, where a man cannot see the woman to whom lie is 
betrothed, there are peculiar obstacles : but His Majesty maintains that 
the consent of the bride and bridegroom, and the permission of the 
parents, are absolutely necessary in marriage contracts. 

1 Ke"ardin!> these fancy bazars, vide above Bada.onrs remarks on p. 213, i. t. 
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Marriage ))el\v(‘en near relations His ^lajesty liiinks highly in]])roper. 
He says, The fact that, in ancient times (?) even, a girl was not given to 
her twin Imothor ^ ouglit to silence tliose who are fond of histcnacal proofs. 
Marriage between first cousins, lowever, does not strike the bigoted 
followers of Miihannuad's religion as wrong ; for the beginning of a 
religion rese!ii])ies. in this regard, tlie beginning of the creation of mankind. 

His Majesty disapproves of higli dowries : for as they are rarely ever 
paid, they are inere sliani : but he admits that the fixing of high dowries 
is a preventive against rash divorces. Xor does His Majesty a]»prove of 
every one marrying more tliaii one wife : for this ruins a man's health, 
and disturbs the ]»eacc of the home. He censures old women tliat take 
young liusbands, and says that doing so is against all modesty. 

He has also appointed two sober and sensible men, one of whom 
inquires into the circumstances of the bridegroom, and the oilier into 
those of tlie bride. These two officers liave the title of Tu^l-hegl, or 
masters of marriages. In many cases, the duties are performed by one 
and the same officer. His 3Iajesty also takes a tax from both parties, to 
enable them to show their gratitude. The payment of this tax is looked 
upon as auspicious. Mansabdars commanding from five to one thousand, 
pay 10 Muhrs ; do. from one thousand to five hundred, I M. ; do. to 
Commanders of one liundred, 2 d/. : do. to Commanders of forty, 1 M. ; 
do. to Commanders of ten, 4 R. The latter fee is also paid by rich people. 
Tlie middle classes pay 1 R., and common people 1 ddmr In demanding 
this tax, the officers have to pay regard to the circumstances of the 
father of the bride. 

A^ln 23. 

REGULATIOXS REGARDIXG EDUCATIOX. 

In every country, but especially in Hindustan, boys are kept for 
years at school, wdiere they learn the consonants and vow'els. A great 
portion of the lile of the students is wasted by making them read many 
books. His Majesty orders that every school bov should first learn to 
write the letters of the x\I}>habet, and also learn to trace their several 
forms.’^ He ought to learn th<^ shape and naia<=^ of each letter, wdiich may 

f ^ jsi -iCr j,, y i — I’d 

^ T.he SOILS and <lau<ihtcrs of ronimori pcnplo were not allowed to marry, unless 
they came to the otlh e of the kotwai. and were stared at by the kotwar.s men, 'who had 
to take down their ro'^pectne aees ; and you may imagine what advantacres ami tine 
opportunities the ofli^'ers thu^ had, especial Iv the people of the kotwdi, and the Miahu-yfi 
lyiidl (V), and their other low assistants outside.'’ Bad. H, p. 391. ViJe also Third Book 
A*'Jri 5. 

^ Boys in the East generally learn to write by runninti; their pens over the characters 
of the copj’-siips (qif<^as). 
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be done in two day.^. \\lien tlie boy should ])roceed to write the joined 
letters. They may be praetis^nl for a week, after which the boy should 
learn some [)ros‘^ and T»oetry by lieart. and then commit to memory some 
verses to the ] 'raise of God, or moral s^mtmices, oacli written separately. 
Care is to be taken that he learns to understand evervtlung himself ; 
but the teacher may assist him a little. He then ousht for some time to be 
daily praiTised in writing a henastieh or a verse, and will soon acquire a 
current hand. The teacher ought especially to look after five things : 
knowledge of the letters ; meanings of words ; the hemistich ; the verse ; 
the former lesson. If this method of teaching be adopted, a boy will 
learn in a month, or even in a day. Avliat it took others years to under- 
stand, so much so that [>eo[»le will get quite astonished. Every boy 
ought to read books on m(.)rals. arithmetic, the notation peculiar to 
arithmetic, agrr-ulture. mensuration, geometry, astronomy, [diysiog- 
nomy, household matters, the rules of government, medicine, logic, the 
fdhlSl, rif/arJ. and ihlhl, sciences.^ and history ; all of which may be 
graduallv acquired. 

In studying Sanscrit, students ought to learn the Bayakaran, Niya.i, 
Bedanta, and Pdtanjal. Xo one should be allowed to neglect those things 
which the present time requires. 

These regulations shed a new light on schools, and cast a bright 
lustre over iMadrasas. 


A*'ln 26. 

THE ad:\iibalty. 

This dcTjartmeiit is of great use for the successful operations of the 
army, and for the benefit of the country in general ; it furnishes means of 
obtaining things of value, provides for agriculture, and His Majesty's 
household. His Majesty, in fostering this vsource of power, keeps four 
objects in view, and looks ujiou promoting the efficiency of this depart- 
ment as an act of divine worship*. 

First . — The fitting out of strong boats. ca})able of carrying elejffiants. 
Some are made in such a manner as to be of use in sieges and for the 
conquest of strong forts. Experienced officers look upon ships as if they 
were houses aivl dromedaries, and use them as excellent means of conquest. 
So especially in Turkey, Zanzibar, and Europe. In every part of His 

^ Thi< is the three-fold divUion ot science'', llahi, or (iii'iuf\ SLienre> minprise e\crv- 
thiniT eonneeted \^ith tho.do:iv and the rnoAns of a' qiiiniiir a knowledge of <do I. RiyazX 
s<*iences treat of (juantity, and eoniT>ri'^e m\themath“.s. astronomy. mu'Jic, mechaiiiua. 
Tdbi-^i sriences comprehend physral sneiue^. 

Some dictionaries call the laa class of sciences instea<l of tahX^l. 
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Majesty's empire ships are numerous ; but in Bengal, Kashmir, and 
Thathah (Sind) they are the pivot of all commerce. His ^[ajesty had tlie 
sterns of the boats made in shape of wonderful animals, and thus combines 
terror with amusement. Turrets and pleasing kiosks, markets, and 
beautiful flower-beds, have likewise been constructed on the rivers. 
Along tlie coasts of the ocean, in the west, east, and south of India, large 
ships are built, which are suitable for voyages. The harbours have been 
put into excellent condition, and tlie experience of seaman has much 
improved. Large ships are also built at Ilahabas and Labor, and are 
then sent to the coast. In Kashmir, a model of a ship was made which 
was much admired. 

Sccondhj. — To appoint experienced seamen, acrpiainted with the tides, 
the depths of the ocean, the time when the several winds blow, and their 
advantages and disadvantages. They must be familiar vith shallows and 
banks. Besides, a seaman must ])e hale and strong, a good swimmer, 
kind hearted, hard working, capable of bearing fatigue, patient ; in fact, 
he must possess all good qualities. Men of such character can only be 
found after much trouble. The best seamen come from Malibar (Malabar). 

Boatmen also bring men and their things from one side of the river to 
the other. 

The number of sailors in a ship varies according to the size of the vessel. 
In large ships there are twelve classes. 1. The Nul'hudd, or owner of the 
ship. This word is evidently a short form of NCivHudd, He fixes the 
course of the ship. 2. The Mu^alhm^ or Captain, He must be acquainted 
with the depths and the shallow places of the ocean, and must know 
astronomy. It is he who guides the ship to her destination, and ]jre vents 
her from falling into dangers. .3. The Tamdll} or chief of the Mudafis, or 
sailor^. Sailors, in seamen^s language, are called l^alnfis or IMnvas. 
4. The dl^^uln-J^qshnh, He supplies the passengers v ith firewood 
and straw, and assists in shipping and unlading the cargo. 5. The 
SarJim^rj, or mate, superintends the docking and landing of the ship, and 
often acts for Mu^alUm. 6. The Bhanddn has the charge of the stores, 

/ . The KfU'rdnl is a writer who keeps the accounts of the ship, and serves 
out water to the passengers. 8. Th^Sukhlnglr? or helmsman. He steers 
the ship according to the orders of the . Some ships carry several 

helmsmen, but never more than twenty. 9. The Panjan looks mit from 

P Tau'hil or K. — P.] 

‘ Thb word is nowadays pronounced Kirani, and is applied to anv clerk. The 
word IS often used contemptuously. 

P There is a modern Amrlo-Indian word used in Calcutta, ' sea-cunnv * derived from 
sukkdnL — P.] 
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the top of the mast, and gives notice when he sees land or a ship, or a 
coming storm, etc. 10. The Grimfi belongs to the class of khaldsls. 
He throws out the water which lias leaked through the ship. 11. Tbe 
Top-anddz, or gunner, is required in naval fights; the number depends on 
the size of the ship. 12. The Khdrtra or common sailors. They set ami 
furl the sails. Some of them perform the duty of divers, and stoi) leaks, 
or set free the anchor when it sticks fast. The amount of their wage^ 
varies, and depends on the voyage, or hush, as seamen call it. In the 
harbour of Sdtguiv iHugJl) a Ndhhudd gets 400 B., ; besides he is allowed 
four malll'h, or cabins, which he fills with wares for his own profit. Every 
ship ivS divided into several divisions, for the accommodation of passengers 
and the stowage of goods, each of the divisions d)eing called a ^nalll'h. 
The Ulu^alU)}} gets 200 i?. and tvo ifHtUldiS : the Tandll, 120 /?. ; the 
Kan'diil, oO B. and one inuJlldi : the XdHudd khfshnh, 30 B. ; the 
Sarlinng. 23 /?. ; the Su'kh'ixglr, Bmijarl, and Bhcn^ddrl, each 13 /i. ; 
each Khdrira or common sailor, 40 /f.. and his daily food in addition ; 
the Drga)fdd:, or gunner, 12 B, 

In KfOffhhdgat (rarnbay), a NdJcI/ndd gets SOO i?.. and the other men in 
the same proportion. 

In LdJiarl, a nakhuda gets 300 B,, and the rest in proportion. 

In Achln he gets half as much again as in southern harbours ; in 
Portugal, two and a half as much again ; and in Malacca,^ twice as much 
again. In Pegu, and Dahnasari, he gets half as much again as in Cambay. 
All these rates vary according to the place and the length of the voyage. 
But it would take me too long to give more details. 

Boatmen on rivers have wages varying from 100 to 300 d. per mensem. 

Third! g. an experienced man has been appointed to look after the 
rivers. He must be an imposing and fearless man, must have a loud voice, 
must be capable of bearing fatigue, active, zealous, kind, fond of travelling, 
a good swimmer. As he possesses experience, he settles every difficulty 
which arises regarding fords, and takes care tliat such places are not 
overcrowded, or too narrow, or very uneven, or full of mud. He regulates 
the number of passengers which a ferrv may carrv : he must not allow 
travellers to be delayed, and sees that poor ])eo]>le are passed over <7raf/^5. 
He ought not to allow ])eople to swim across, or wares to he de])osited 
anywhere else but at fording places. He should also prevent peo]>le from 
crossing at night, unless in cases of necessity. 

Fourthhj, the remission of duties. His Majesty, in his mercy, has 
remitted many tolls, though the income derived from them equalled the 

Malagha. — P.] 
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revenue of a wliole country. Pie only wishes that boat men should get 
their wages. The state takes certain taxes in harbour places : but they 
never exceed two and a half per ce}tt,, which is so little compared with the 
taxes formerly levied, that merchants lock upon harbour taxes as totally 
remitted. 

The following sums are levied as river tolls. For every boat, 1 R. per 
Jcos at the rate of 1,000 wans^ provided the boat and the men belong to one 
and the same owner. But if the boat belongs to another man and every- 
thing in the boat to the man who has hired it, the tax is 1 R. for every 
2-2 kos. At ferrv j)laces, an elephant has to pay 10 d. for crossing ; a laden 
cart. 4 d. : do. empty, 2 d. ; a laden camel, 1 d. ; empty camels, horses, 
cattle with their things, -1- d. ; do. emjty, J d. Other beasts of burden 
pay which includes the toll due by the river. Twenty people pay 1 d. 
for crossing ; but they are often taken gratis. 

The rule is that one-half or one-third of the tolls thus collected go 
to the State (the other half goes to the boatmen). 

Merchant'^ are therefore well treated, and the articles of foreign 
countries are imported in large quantities. 

A^7n 27. 

OX HUXTTXG. 

Superficial, worldly observers see in killing an animal a sort of 
pleasure, and in their ignorance stride about, as if senseless, on the field of 
their passions. But deep inquirers see in hunting a means of acquisition 
of knowledge, and the temple of their worship derives from it a peculiar 
lustre. This is the case with His Majesty. He always makes hunting a 
means of increasing his knowledge, and besides, uses hunting parties as 
occasions to inquire, without having first given notice of his coming, into 
the condition of the people and the army. He travels uicogynto^ and 
examines into matters referring to taxation, or to Sngarghdl lands, or to 
affairs connected with the household. He lifts up such as are oppressed, 
and punishes the oppressors. On account of these higher reasons H's 
Majesty indulges in the chase, and shows himself quite enamoured of it. 
Short-sighted and shallow observers think that His Majesty has no other 
object in view but hunting ; but the wise and experienced know that he 
pursues higher aims. 

When His Majesty starts on a hunting party, active Qardwals [men 
employed by the Mir Shikar} or Master of Hunting] surround the hunting 

} Mir shikdr in India is n-jw apnlied to a???/ assi-Uant falconer, bird-catcher, etc. 
etc.— P.] 
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gromd, tlie Qnr (p. 110). remaining at a distance of a])out five has from it-. 
Near the Qnr tlie grandees and other people avait tlie arrival of His 
Majesty. The men who look after the things sit down and watch. About 
a yard, behind them the Mir TnzuJ: stands ready for service, and about 
a kos and one-half behind them stand so 2 ne of the Kit iJn\nfhjna ([>. 232) 
and other servants of His Majestv. The Kltkhnnthjtai are told o(T to watch 
at that ])]ace. At about the same distance there stands a vigilant officer 
with some of His Ma j esty's servants. He advances very slowly and guards 
the private hunting ground. Behind them an experienced officer is 
stationed to superinlend the whole. Several near servants of His MajcvSty 
liave admission to this j>lace ; but generally only such are allowed to 
come as are rerpiired to render ^erviees at the chase. 

When a certain distance has beei\ passed over. His Majesty selects a 
few to accompany him, and then moves on : and after having gone over 
another distance, he generally g(.)es alone, or accoinj)anied by one or two. 
When the hour of res: comes, both ])arties which had been left behind 
again join His Majesty. 

As I have stated the views of His Majesty regarding the chase, and 
have written down some remarks on the arrangements which are made 
during hunting parties, I shall give a few particulars as to the several 
modes of chasing, and the wonderful contrivances which people have 
recourse to. 

1, Tiger Hunting. 

They make a large cage, and having fastened it (on the ground) with 
strong iron ties, they put it in places frequented by tigers. The door is left 
open ; but it is arranged in such a manner that the slightest shaking wiU 
cause it to close. Within the cage they put a goat, which is protected by a 
screen so constructed that the tiger can see the gcat, but not get hold of 
it. Hunger vill lead the tiger to the cage. As soon as he enters, he is 
caught. 

Another method . — They put a poisoned arrow on a bow, painted green, 
in such a manner that a sliglit movement will cause the arrow to go off. 
The bow is hung upon a tree, and when the tiger passes, and shakes it a 
little, the arrow will liit the animal and kill it. 

Another method . — They tie a sheep to a ydace in a road frecpiented by 
tigers, putting round about the sheep on the ground small blades of grass 
covered with ghie.^ The tiger comes rushing forward and gets hi.s claws 
full of the glue. The more he tries to get rid of it, the more will the slue 

Skilim, probably bird-lime marie from the exudations from slits ma>le in the bark 
of the bar (banyan) or the pJpal tree. — P.] 
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stick to his feet, and when he is quite senseless and exhausted, the 
hunters come from the ambush and kill him. Or they take him alive, 
and tame him. 

His Majesty, from his straightforwardness, dislikes having recourse 
to such tricks, and ]>refers with bows or matchlocks openly to attack this 
brute, which destroys so many lives. 

Another method , — An intrepid experienced hunter gets on the back of a 
male buffalo and makes it attack the tiger. The buffalo will quickly catch 
the tiger on its horns, and toss it violentlv upwards, so that it dies. 
It is impossible to describe the excitement of this manner of hunting the 
tiger. One does not know what to admire more, the courage of the 
rider, or his skill in standing firm on the slippery back of the buffalo. 

One day, notice was given that a man-eating tiger had made its 
ap])earance in the district of Bari. His ^Majesty got on the elephant Ndhir 
Khan, and went into the jungle. The brute was stirred up ; and striking 
its claws into the forehead of the huge animal, it pulled its head close 
down to the ground, when the tiger was killed bv the men. This occurrence 
astonished the most intrepid and experienced hunters. 

(Jn another occasion. His Majesty hunted near Toda. The tiger had 
stretched one of the party to the ground. His Majesty aimed at the 
brute, killed it, and thus saved the life of the man. 

Once during a qamarfjJia ^ chase, a large tiger was stirred up. The 
animal attacked His Majesty, when he shot it in time through the head 
and killed it. 

Once a tiger struck his claws into a man. All who witnessed it 
despaired of his life. His Majesty shot the tiger throuffh the body and 
released the unfortunate man. 

A remarkable .scene took ])laee in the forest of ^latliura. Shuja^at 
Khan (ride A^'In .30, Xo, 51), vrho had advanced verv far, got suddenly 
timid. His Majesty remained standing whe^’e he was, and looked furiously 
at the tiger. The brute cowered - down liefore that divine glance, and 
turned right about trembling all over. In a short time it was killed. 

The feats of His ^lajesty are too numerous to be imagined ; much 
less can a Hindu.^tanf, as I am, descril)e them in a dignified style. 

He vslays lions,^ but would not hurt nn ant. 

He girds liimself for the fray ; but the lion^ dro}>s his claws from fear. ^ 

' Qa}nnrgh(i u < ha>o for wlut h flriver-^ are employed. [Tlte is apparently 

enclosed m a hvin.' rmu. — P.] 

“ This is one of Akbar's miracio?5. 

SkcTy tiger. — P.] 

* These two verses are taken from Fay/i’s Sal Dayna,n ; ride p. 113, note 1. 
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2. ElejjJuuit-oitching. 

There are several modes of hunting elephants. 

1. Khedn} The hunters are both on horseback and on foot. They 
go during summer to the grazing places of tliis wonderful animal, and 
commence to ])eat drums and blow pipes, the noise of which makes 
the elephants Cjuite frightened. They commence to rusli about, till from 
their heaviness and exertions no strength is left in them. They are then 
sure to run under a trc'o for shade, when some experienced hunters throw 
a rope made of hemp or bark round their feet or necks, and thus tie them 
to the trees. Tliey are afterwaols led off in company with some trained 
elephants, a iid gradmdly g(‘t tanau ( )Re-f(Uir^h of the value of an elephant 
thus caught is given to tiu^ liimters as wages. 

2. Clnr kJieda. Thev take a tame female elephant to the grazing place 
of wild elephants, tlie driver stretching himself on the back of the elephant, 
without moving or giving any other sign of Ins presence. The elephants 
then commence to fight, wlien the driver manages to secure one by 
throwing a rope round the foot. 

3. Gddr A deep pit is constructed in a place frecjuented by elephants, 
which is covered up with grass. As soon as the elephants come near it 
tlie hunters from their ambush commence to make a great noise. The 
elephants get confused, and losing their habitual cautiousness, they fall 
rapidly and noisily into the hole. They are then starved and kept without 
water, when they soon get tame. 

4. Bar. They dig a ditch round the resting-place of elephants, leaving 
only one road open, before which they put up a door, which is fastened 
with ropes. The door is left open, but closes when the rope is cut. The 
hunters then put both inside and outside the door such food as elephants 
like. The elephants eat it ii}) greedily ; their voraciousness makes them 
forget all cautiousness, and without fear they enter at the door. A fearless 
hunter, tvho has been lying concealed, then cuts the rope, and the door 
closes. The elephants start up, and in their fury try to break the door. 
They are all in commotion. The hunters then kindle fires and make much 
noise. The elephants run about till they gel tired, and no strengtli is 
left in them. Tame females are then brought to the place, by whose 
means the wild elepliants are caught. They soon get tame. 

From times of ohl, people have enjoyed elephant hunfs by any of 
the above modc^ : Ilis 5hijesty has inv«mted a n<'w n.aimor. which 


^ Hencp our olopliant 

[- Tor or f., a pit ? — P.| 
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admits of remarkable In fact, all excellent modes of bunting are 
inventi(ms of His Majesty. A wild herd of elephants is surrounded on 
three sides by drivers, one side alone being left 0 ]}en. At it several 
female elephants are stationed. From all sides, male elephants will 
approach to cover the females. The latter then go gradually into an 
enclosure, whither the males follow. They are now caught as shown 
above. ^ 

3. Leopard^ Hunting. 

Leopards, when wild, select three places. In one part of the country 
they hunt ; in another part they rest and sleep ; and in a third district 
they play and amuse themselves. They mostly sleep on the top of a hill. 
The shade of a tree is sufficient for the leopard. He rubs himself against 
the trunk. Hound about the tree they deposit their excrements, which 
are called in Hindi dkliar. 

Formerly, hunters used to make deep holes and cover them with grass. 
These pits were called odl. The leopards on coming near them, fell down 
to the bottom ; but they often broke their feet or legs, or managed by 
jumping to get out again. Xor could you catch more than one in each pit. 
His Majesty therefore invented a new method, which has astonished the 
most experienced hunters. He made a pit only two or three gaz deep, and 
constructed a peculiar trapdoor, which closes when the leopard falls into 
the hole. The animal is thus never hurt. Sometimes more than one go 
into the trap. On one occasion no less than seven leopards were caught. 
At the time of their heat, which takes place in winter, a female leopard 
had been walking about on the field, and six male leopards were after her. 
Accidentally she fell into a pit, and her male companions, unwilling to 
let her off, dropped in one after the other — a nice scene, indeed. 

His Majesty also catches leopards by tiring them out, which is very 
interesting to look at. 


^ “ A lame number of people had surrounded the whole junkie, outside of which, on 
a small empty space, a throne made of wood had been put on a tree, as a seat for the 
emperor [ Jaharitiir j, and on the nei,iihhoiiriniT trees beams had been put, upon which 
the courtier^ were to sit and enjoy the sijxht. About two hundred male elephants, with 
.strong noo'.e^, <ind many females were in readiness. Tpon each elephant there sat two 
men t>f the Jhnrmunh ( a^te, u ho chielly occupy themselves in this part of India [Gujrat] 
\^ith elephant hu^tlIl.^ The plan was to drive the wild elephant.s from all parts of the 
juiurle near the pia.-e where the emperor sat. so that he muiht enjoy the sight of this 
exciting scene. When the drivers dosed up from all sides of the jungle* their ring unfortu- 
nately broke on a“< ouiit of the density and impenetrability of the wood, and the arrange- 
ments of the drivers partially failed. The wihl elephants ran about as if mad ; but twelve 
male and female elephants were caught before the eves of the emneror.” Iqbalnamu 
p. 113. * ^ ^ . 

[- Yhz, the cfJta or hunting leopard. — P.] 


Another inotliod is to fasten n<»o>e^ to tlie foot of the above mentioned 
tree. When the animal come:^ to scratch itself, it gets entangled. 

His iMajesty generally hunts leopards tliirty or forty Jcos from Agra, 
especially in the districts of Bari, Slmawali. Alajmr. Sunnam, Bhatinda, 
Bhatnir, Pa tan in the Panjab, Path pur Jiiinjhanu. Xagor, ^lirath, Jodhpur, 
Jaisalmir, Amrsarnayin ; but several other more remote s],ots have been 
selected as hunting grounds. His ^lajesty used often to go to the first 
mentioned places, take out the leopards tliat had fallen into a pit, and 
hand them over to the keepers. He would oftentravel over great distances, 
and was perhaps just on the point of resting a little ; but before he had 
done so, good news were brought from some hunting ground, when he 
hastened away on a fleet courser. 

In former times people managed to train a newly caught leopard 
for the chase in the space of three months, or if they exerted themselves, 
in two months. From the attention which His ^Tajesty pays to this- 
animal, leopards are now trained in an excellent manner in the short 
space of eighteen days. Old and active keepers were surprised at such 
results, and extolled the charm of His Majesty's knowledge. From good 
motives, and from a desire to add splendour to his court, His Majesty 
used to take it upon himself to keep and train leopards, astonishing the 
most experienced by his success. 

A rather remarkable case is the following. Once a leopard had been 
caught, and without previous training, on a mere hint by His Majesty, it 
brought in the prey like trained leopards. Those who were present had 
their eyes opened to truth, and ex]jerienced the blessing of prostrating 
themselves in belief on His Alajesty.^ 

Attracted by the wonderful influence of the loving heart of His 
Majesty, a leopard once followed the imperial suite wdthout collar or chain, 
and like a sensible human being, obeyed every command, and at every 
leopard chase enjoyed it very much to have its skill brought to the test. 

There are two hundred keepers in charge of the hhcisa leopards. A 
proper svstem of training has been laid down. 

A^Ih 28. 

THE FOOD ALLOWED TO LEOPAEDS. THE WAGES OF THE 

KEEPERS. 

First class leopards get 5 5 . of meat every day ; second class, 4^5. ; 
third class, 4 s. : fourth class, 3| 5 . ; fifth class, 31 5 . ; sixth class, s. ; 

^ Two more muacles of Akbar’s. 
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seventh class, 3 5 . ; eighth class. 2^ 5 . The meat is given in a lump ; and 
as on Sundays no animals are killed^ double the daily p(jrtion is given 
on Saturdays. 

Formerly every six months, but now annually, four sers of butter and 
one-tenth of a ser of brimsttriie are given as ointment, which prevents 
itch. Four men also were appointed to train and look after each ieo[»ard ; 
but now there are three men told off for such leopards as sit on horses 
when taken to the hunting ground, and only two for such as sit on carts 
and on doc-lies. Tlie wages of the keejicrs vary from 30/?. to 5/?. per 
}r('nse}fi : but they have at the same time to look after the cattle which 
draw tlif^ leopard carts. Tlie s nvants who look after the cattle are divided 
into seniors and juniors, each class being subdivided into five divisions. 
The seniors get 300 t?., 200 f'/., 220 (Z. 200 rZ.. and 180 cZ., which is the 
lowest allowance ; the juniors get 100 fZ., 110 cZ., 120 cZ,, 110 cZ., and 100 d. 
For the sake of show, the ieo])ards get brocaded saddle cloths,- chains 
studded with jewels, and coarse blankets, and Gnshkanl ^ carpets to sit on. 
Grandees of the court also are a])])ointed to superintend the keepers of 
each leopard : they are to take care that the animals are nicely dressed, 
and that new ones are added to tlie establishment. Each leopard has a 
name which indicate^ some of his qualities. Every ten leopards form a 
Mi si or Tnr<^J (set) ; they are also divided according to their rank as 
follows. One thousand leopards are kept in His ^Majesty's park, and an 
interesting encampment they num. The three first sets are khdsii ; they 
are kept at Court together with two other sets. For their conveyance 
two litters (mihiffn) are hung r>ver the hack of an elephant, one litter on 
each side. On each litter one leopard sits, looking out for a prey. Litters 
are also put on camels, horses, and mules. C’arts even are made for the 
leoj‘ard>. and are drawn by hois-^s or cattle ; or they are made to sit on 
liorses ; and sometimes they are carried by men in doolies. The best 
leopard which His Huje.^TV has goes hy the name of Samand-manik : he 
i^ curried on n c^tny-d d, and pro«*t'ed< with much pomp. His servants, 

^ Ar-< oidini!: to the order mentioned on p. 209, 2ml p<ira. 

./ //, a t K^'evaM f. r any aiumrd. — P,l 

^ in mv text edition, }). 2os. 1. 8, Tliis should perhaps be or 

fjf'-iUinin, tioNiikan <m Arahn* lieiiri a town in Iran, famous for its carpets. 

^ " Arnoniji: the curious v.hnli liapiened dursmi the present [Jahangir's] reign 

I inu'‘t mention that a leopanl in iviT-tivity ' o\ered a female leopard, which gave birth to 
tliree < uhs. The late emj eror \Lhir j iIuiuil: his yr.uth, was passionately fond of leopards 
and huTitintr with leopards. He liad ahrait 9 ,u«M) leopards ro|lei'te<l durim:: his reign, and 
tiled mu( h to pair them, so a-, to uet^ < ul s. but in vain. He even allowed some leopards 
tr. run aboitt in the uardens wilhout <ol!jr>, lettinc; them walk aiinut and hunt after their 
faddon ; hut they would imt pair, Hip ini tbis ye.ir a male leopard broke its collar, and 
eov’crcd a female, which after a spa> e <if two moiuh> and a half gave birth to three cubs. 
They went on 'well, and grew big.” I(d>0h.atnn, p. 7U. 
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fully equipped, run at liis side ; the na([qara (a large drum) is beaten in 
front, and sometimes he is carried by two men on horseback, the two ends 
of the pole of the chiu-chA resting on the necks of their horses. Formerly 
two horses w^ere kept for every leopard ; but now three horses are given to 
two leopards. Others have a dooly, or a cart drawn by four oxen. Many 
travel along on one and the same dooly. A tame, trained leopard has the 
dooly carried by three men, others by two. 

exkib^ted hj hunting Icopurds. 

Leopards will go against the wind, and thus they get scent of a prey, 
or come to hear its voice. They then ])lan an attack, and give the hunters 
notice where the prey is.^ The hunters keej) the animal near themselves, 
and proceed to catch the prey. This is done in three ways. 

1. Uparqhatl. The hunters let olf the leopard t(> the right from the 
place where the deer^ was seen. The leopard swiftly seizes it with his 
claws. 2. Rij/hn't. The leopard lies concealed, and is shownthedeer - from 
a distance. The collar is then taken off, when the leopard, with perfect 
skill, will dash off, jumping from ambush to ambush till he catches the 
deer.^ 3. Muhdrl. The leopard is put in an ambush, having the wind 
towards himself. The cart is then taken away to the opposite direction. 
This perplexes the deer,^ when the leopard will suddenly make his way near 
it and catch it. 

It is impossible to describe the wonderful feats of this animal ; 
language fails to express his skill and cunning. Thus he will raise up the 
dust with his forefeet and hind legs, in order to conceal himself ; or he will 
lie down so flat, that you cannot distinguish him from the surface of the 
ground. 

Formerly a leopard would not kill more than three deer ^ at one and the 
^;ame chase ; but now he will hunt as many as twelve. 

His Majesty has also invented a method called chatrmandal. The 
hunters lie in ambush near a place frequented by deer,“ and commence the 
chase from this place as if it was a qa^nargha hunt (in which drivers are 
used). The leopards are then let off in all directions, and many deer ^ are 
thus caught. 

The men employed to train and keep the imperial leopards receive 
presents on all occasions when the animals exhibit skill, as an encourage- 
ment to further exertions. A special present has been fixed for each 
animal, but I cannot specify this. 

Once, from the kindness shown by His Majesty, a deer ^ made friendship 

The translation of tliis pa^^^sage i'4 doubtful. — P.] 
j" .1^/?. gazelle. — P.] 
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with a ]eo})ard. They lived together and enjoyed each other's company. 
The most remarkable thing was this, that the leopard when let off against 
other deerd would })Ounce upon them as any other leopard. 

In former times leopards were never allovred to remain loose 
towards the close of the day ; for people were afraid of their stubbornness 
and anxiety to run away. But now, in consequence of tlie practical rules 
made by His Majesty, they are let loose in the evenings and yet remain 
obedient. Formerly, leopards were also kept blindfolded.- except at the 
time of the chase ; for rhe koj'ards used to get brkk and rim about as if 
mad. But nowadays they are kept without covers for their heads. The 
grandees of the court are allowed to bet on forty hhasn leopards ; whoever 
wins takes the amount of his bet from the others. If a leopard is first in 
bringing twenty deer, his Doriijd ^ gets h^^e rupees from his equals. The 
grandee in charge of the I'hdsa leopards, Sayvid Ahmad of Barha,^ gets 
one muhr from each bet, by which he makes a good deal of money. As 
often as a grandee lays before His Majesty twenty pair of deer horns, ^ he 
takes an Ashmfl from each of his erpials. So also do the Tarafddrs and 
Qardivals ® bet ; in fact everyone shows his zeal in trying to get as many 
deer ^ as possible. The skins of the deer ^ are often given to poor })eople as 
part of money presents. 

It is remarkable that His iMajesty can at once tell by seeing a hide to 
what hunting ground the deer ^ belonged. 

His ^lajesly, in fulfilment of a vow made by him before the birth of 
the eldest prince, never hunts on Fridays.’ 


AA/7, gazelle. — P.J 

[“ i.e. hooded. — P.] 

® The man who holds the chain to 'which the leopard i^ fastened. 

He wab a Duhnznri ; vide A^'in 30, Xo. 91. 

® Akbar ref][uire<l tlie horns of deer. 

“ In this year (981), His Majesty built several edifices and castles on the road from 
Agra to Ajmir. The reason was this. He thought it incumbent upon him once a year to 
make a pilgrimage to the tomb {dfirgaJi) of Mu<in-i ChishtI at Ajmlr ; he therefore had 
houses built at every stage on the road to that town. He also erected at every kos a tower 
{mandra), and had a well made near it. The towers were studded with several hundred 
thousand horns of deer which Hi.s Majesty had killed dunng his lifetime. The words 
mil-i shd^ contain the TdrllJi (OSl). I wished His Majesty had made gardens and sardis 
ior travellers instead." Badd,on}, ii, p. 173. Vide also Elliot's Index, p. 243, note. 

® Tarnjddr^, the men in charge of a tnraf, which word Abu'l-Fa/1 above used in the 
same aen.se as wi'-J, or set. Tarafddr means also a Zamindar. A Qardwal is a driver. 

” “ It was at this time T027 a.h. or a.u. 1(>18] that Shahzada Shuja, son of Shahjahan, 
fell ill. and as X am so much attac’hed to him, and the doctors could not cure him of the 
insensibility m which he had lain for several days, I humbly prayed to God. and asked 
Him a favour. During the prayer, it occurred to me that I had already made a contract 
with my God and had promised Him to give up hunting after reaching the age of fifty, not 
to touch after that an arrow or a gun, and never again to slay an animal with mv own 
hands ; and I thought that if I should carry into effect my former vow' from the present 
time, which would prevent so many animals from being killed, God might grant my 
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The Siijnh-ijosh} 

His Majesty is very fond of using this ]>]iicky little animal for liuntiiig 
purposes. In former times it would attack a hare or a fox : hut novr it 
kills black deer.- It eats daily 1 5. of meat. Each lias a se{,arate ke(‘per. 
who gets 100 c/. jKr )nens€m. 

His ]\rajesty likes this animal very mucli for his excellent <[uaiities, 
and imports dogs from all countries. Excellent dogs come from Krd)ul. 
especially from the Hazaia district [north of Rav^fd Pindl]. They even 
ornament dogs, and give them names.^ Dogs will attack every kind of 
animals, and more remaikable srilL they v> ill attack a tiger. Several aho 
will join and hunt down tlie enemy. dogs get daily 2 s. of meat ; 

others get IJ s. There is one keeper for every two Tu'J (hunting) dogs ; 
their Vv'ages are lOO d. p^r 

H\udin(j Deer ^ irith Deer. 

This timid animal also may be tamed and trained. They ]»ut a net ’ 
over his horns, and let it off against wild deer,® which from fear will fight 
with them. During the struggle, the horn, or the foot, or the ears of the 
wild deer will get entangled in the net ; the hunters who have been lying 
in ambush, will then run up to it, and catch it. The deer thus caught 

prayer for the prinre\>^ recovery, I then made this contract with God, and promi’^ed. in all 
singleness of intention and true belief, never airain to harm an animal with my own 
hand. Through God's meri*y, the sufferings of the prince were entirely allayed. \Vhen I 
was in the W'omb of my mother, it happened one day that I did n(;t quicken as usual. 
The servants of the Harem grew alarmed, and reported the fatt to my august father 
Akbar". In those days my father was continually hiintinc: with leopards. That day 
happened to be Friday, ily father then, with a view to making <iod inclined to preserve 
me, made a vow never again, to the end ot his hfe. to hunt on Fridays. I have followed 
the praidh e of my father, and have nev^r hunted with leopards on a Friday.” T azuk-i 
Jahavrjin, p. 

Jahangir's self-denial w'as not great ; for when the prince was sick, Jahangir was fifty 
years of age ^ 

^ Or black ear, the Persian translation of the Turkish qara-qolnq, whence our 
caracal. 

[The Red Lynx of India, Persia, and Arabia. It is trained to take, besides the quarry 
rnentioned, partridges, pigeons, cats, and Egyptian vultures, etc.— -P.j 

[2 Aha-yi si^jah, a wrong terra. — P.] 

^ This w ould not strike us as something worth mentioning. But as dogs are considered 
unclean animals by Muhammadans, they are not loi;ked upon as doniestn*. Xowada\s 
we hear ocea'^ionallj' names, as kallu, bachhn ; or English names feni (Fanny), buhlaq 
(bull dog), etc. 

European bloodhounds were early imported by the Portuguese. Jahangir once said 
to Roe. I only desire you to help me to a horse of the greatest size, and a male and female 
of mastiffes. and the tall Irish greyhounds, and such other dogges as hunt in your land.” 
Regarding European dogs in India, vide also Tuzuk, p. 138, 1, 3, from below. 

Tnzi is the Arab greyhound. — P.] 

[» For a note on hunting Dogs and Cheetas vide Jl. and Pro. A ?. Soc. Beng., 1907. — P.j 

Ahn, gazelle. — P.] 

[' Dam, probably a noose of thick gut. — P.] 
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passes through a course of instruction, and gets tame. If the net ^ should 
break, or the deer get tired during the struggle, it will return to the 
keeper, who either puts a new net ^ on it, or sends out a fresh deer.- 

Sultcln Firuz-i Khiljl used to indulge in this sport ; but His ^lajesty 
reduced this manner of hunting to a pro])er system. 

Sometimes it happens that a wild deer will carry on the struggle from 
morniim till evenins:. defeating as many as four tamed deer ; but at last 
it will succumb to the fifth. Deer are nowadays rendered so perfectly 
obedient as to hunt at night ; of their own accord they will return to their 
keepers, should the net break, or the wild deer run away ; on hearing 
the call, they will discontinue a fight, come back, and then again engage, if 
ordered to do so. 

In former times deer were never let loose at night time ; for people 
were afraid, lest they should run away. Hence they attached a heavy ball 
to one of their feet, when the deer were let loose. 

Many stories are related of the sagacity and faithfulness of trained 
deer. 

Only lately a deer created much sensation. It had run away from 
Ilahabad, and after bravely crossing rivers and plains, returned to 
the Pan jab, its home, and rejoined its former keeper. 

In former times, two persons at most enjoyed together the pleasures 
of deer hunting. They would even, from fear of the timidity of the deer, 
alter the style of their dress, and lie concealed among shrubs. Nor would 
they employ other than wild deer ; they caught them somehow, and 
taught them to hunt. His Majesty has introduced a new wav, according 
to which more than two hundred may at the same time go deer hunting. 
They drive slowly about forty cattle towards a place where deer are ; the 
hunters are thus concealed, and when arrived enjoy the chase. 

There are nowadays also deer-studs ; the deer born in captivity are 
employed as hunting- deer. 

The keepers will aho bend forward and allow the trained deer to 
jump on them from behind. Wild deer, on seeing this, will think that 
tlmy are in the act of co])ulation, and come near to fight. This wav 
of hunting is disapproved of by His ^lajesty. who uses female deer as a 
means of making wild deer fight. 

( )nce a deer caught a leojiarrl, vdiose foot had got entangled in the net.^ 
Both Were brought together from Gujrat. as mentioned above (?). 

(rhfntt/ihcm is the name given to the following mode of hunting. The 


D>lm, probably a noose of thick gut. — P, ] [2 Ahu, gazelle. P.] 
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hunter takes a sliielrl, or a basket, tlie concave^ side being turned from him. 
He then lights a lain]), whivh luaiig ]>ut in the concavity of the shield, will 
conceal him, and commences to ring bells. Otlier hunters lie at the same 
time in wait. The light of the ]am|), and the S(nind of the bells, will 
attract the aniinaL towards the place, when they are shot by the hunters 
in ambush. The sound of mimical iimtruments will so enchant deer 
that they are easily caught ; or sometimes hunters will cliarm them with 
a song, and when tlie deer approach will rise U]) and cruelly slay them. 
From a long time His Majesty lias disapproved of these two methods. 

Thanfjl. The hunter manages to get o];)])osite a wild deer ; and 
bareheaded, from a distance, he commences to throw himself into odil 
attitudcvS. The deer then mistakes him for a mad man, and from curiosity 
will approach him. At this moment the hunters come from the ambush 
and kill it. 

Bdukdra. The hunters lie in ambush, against the scent, at a good 
distance from each other. Some others drive the deer towards them, each 
of the drivers swinging a white sheet above his head. The deer naturally 
will take fright, and run towards the hunters in ambush, who kill them. 

Dad divan. Two good shots, dressed in green, place themseh'es as 
before, and have the deer driven towards themselves. This manner of 
hunting yields much amusement, as the deer get quite perjiiexed. 

Ajdra. The hunters tie green twigs round their bodies from head to 
foot, and similarly conceal their bows and arrows. They then move boldly 
to a place where deer generally ]>ass, and enjoy the chase. Or they make 
ropes of deer skin, and attach them to trees, or let them hang down from 
poles all round about the place where wild deer sleep. They then lay down 
some nooses at a place situate against the wind. When the hunters show 
themselves from the side, the deer are compelled to run towards the spot 
where the nooses lie. and thus get caught. Sometimes the hunter will 
take his place behind a tree, and imitate the voice of deer. As soon as 
deer approach him, he kills them. Or, they tie a female deer to a place in 
a ])kiin,*or they let a trained deer go to the ])asture place of wild deer. The 
latter will soon come near It, and get entangled with their feet. 

Thdn<fi. The hunter . . .“ walks about ])a reheaded as if mad ; his 
clothes are stained all over with pan juice, and the man himself acts as if 
he were wounded. Wild aninials and others will soon gather round him, 
waiting for his death ; but their greediness and desire lead them to 
destruction. 

Wdzhgun. The concave side towanls him ? — P.j 
® The text has dar i^dna-yi zln, in the hollow of a saddle {?). 
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Buffalo Hunts. 

At a place where buflfaloes sleep, a rope is laid in the ground ; but 
the end forming a loop is left outside. Another long rope is attached to it. 
To this they tie a female buffalo that wants the male. A courageous 
active man lies in ambush. As soon as a wild male buffalo comes to the 
spot, and covers the female, the hunter makes use of the opportunity, 
and fastens the foot of the male ; but it frequently happens that the man 
loses courage, and has to pay for the attempt with his life. 

Another mode of catcliing them is to go near the ponds which they 
frequent. They put snares round the ponds ; and sitting on tame buffaloes 
the hunters go into the vcater with spears in their hands. Some buffaloes 
are then killed with spears, others are caught in the snares. A similar 
method may be adopted when buffaloes are attacked in their jungle 
pastures. 

On Hunting u'ith Haicl^s. 

His Majesty is very fond of these remarkable animals, and often uses 
them for hunting purposes. Though he trains the haz} shahin^^ sJitinqdr,^ 
and hurJcat^ falcons, and makes them perform wonderful deeds, His Majesty 
prefers the hasha.^ to which class of hawks he gives various names. 

As lam compelled to hurry on, and must restrict myself to summary 
accounts, it is impossible to say much about this matter, or about the 
skill of the several birds, especially as I know little about it, being by 
nature averse to destroying life. I shall, however, give a few details, and 
lead inquirers to the retired spot of knowledge. 

In the middle of spring the birds are inspected ; after this they are 
allowed to moult, and are sent into the country. As soon as the time of 
moulting is over, they are again inspected. The commencement is made 
with the I'hdm falcons (haz) which are inspected in the order in which 
they have been bought. The precedence oijurras ^ is determined by the 
number of game killed by them. Then come the hdshas,^ the shaJilns^^ the 
khelas,^ the chappak’^ hdshas, the hHirls, the young hahris? the shikaras,^ 

[1 the female goshawk, the jurra being the male.— P.] 

p Shhhhu fern., the male being the sfhdhhicka. is in India the Shahin Falcon, but in 
Persia the Pen^gnne is included in this term. Vide Journ. ^4s. Sor. Beng., 1907,— P.] 

p The ShmKfir wa.'i a der falcon, of which an occasional specimen found its wav to 
India. It douidful whether it ever lived in India long enough to be trained. Vide Note 
in Journ. and Pror, Soc. Bf-ug.. vol. iii. No, 2, 1907. — P.] 

Barkat, hnrgud, etc., was the Golden Eagle. — P." 

[■" Ba^ha is the female of the ( onimon English Sparrow-hawk, the male bein<T called 
hdshin.—V.] 

[* Kkela. word not trm ealde : evidently th#" Hindi name of some hawk. — P.l 

[" Chnppnk is the Hindi name of the mn^e oi the Shikara or Indian Sparrow-haa k. 
The dictionaries make the former term masculine, and the latter feminine, but Aklar 
being a falconer knew better, — P.] 

BahrJ is the female peregrine, and bahrJ bachcha the tiercel or male, which is a third 
smaller ; bnchchi does not mean young — P.] 
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t\\t cliappak shikar as, the turrnafis} the rckls? the hesras,^ the dhotis, the 
chargJis, the charidiela,^ the Jagars, and the jhagars,^ (which His Majesty 
calls the chappak^ kind of the htgar). The Molchlns' also are inspected — 
the molchln is an animal resembling the s] narrow, of yellowish })lumage, 
like the shnhln ; it will kill a knlaag ^ crane. People say that, whilst flying, 
it will break the wing ^ of the kidaag, and others maintain that it pierces 
its eyes : but this cannot be [)roved. Odhpapars also are brought from 
Kashmir. This bird has a bluish [sahz] colour and is smaller than a parrot ; 
its beak is red, straight, and long ; its tail is rather elongated. It brings 
down small birds, and returns to the hand of the keeper. 

iMany other birds can be trained for the chase, though I cannot specify 
all. Thus the crow, the sparrow, the hodna,^'^ and the sdrii vrill learn to 
attack. 

His IMajesty, from motives of generosity and from a wish to add 
splendour to his Court, is fond of hunting with falcons, though superficial 
observers think that merely hunting is his object. 

In this department many Mansandars, Ahadls, and other soldiers are 
employed. The footmen are mostly Kashmiris or Hindustanis, Their 
pay is as follows. First class of the former first grade, 7 1 R. ; second, 
7 R. ; third, 6| R. Second class, first grade, 7?. ; second, R, ; third, 
5f R. Third class, first grade, ok R. ; second, 5 R. ; third, 4| R. First 
class of the latter (Hindustani), first grade, 5 R. ; second, 4f R, ; third, 
4k R. Second class, first grade, 4J /?. ; second, 4 7?.; tliird, 3f R. Third 
class, first grade, 3| 7?. ; second. 3J R. ; third, 3 R. 

AUoH'ance of Food. 

In Kashmir and in the aviaries of Indian amateurs, the birds are 
generally fed once a day ; but at Court they are fed twice. A bdz falcon 


p Turmati or vulg. turumtJ. is the Red-bearled Merlin.— P.] 

Re<p, the common English Merlin.— P.] 

The Besra Sparrow- hawk male and female, sexes transposed in the dictionaries, — P.] 
p Char qh or charlpi is the female, and charpiela the male of F. 8akar of Jerdon. — P.j 
p Lagar is the female, and jhngar the male of F, Jugger. — P-] 

® See n. 7, p. 304. 

p Mnh'hin, obviously the Falconet. Apparently it was occasionally trained to alight 
on a crane's head, the startled quarry being then gathered hy liand. — P.] 

Knlang, the common Crane (in the Panjab I'unj), the coolanof Anglo-Indian sporta- 
men. — P.] 

[® Kulnrig rii az pa anddznd, “ brintis down a crane."— P.j 

The name of this bird is doubtful. It is not to be found among the names of Kashmiri 
birds given in the Iqhnhmma, p. 159. 

[•1 Probably the Green Jay, Shieyhsis, Xo. 073, of Jordan, vol. ii. — P.] 

['2 fiodnn for hu'lnna, the common Quail, which is used for lighting. — P.] 

Snrn^ the common Maina. — P.j 
Qush-JpJinn, mews for hawks. — P.] 
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gets a quantity of meat weigliing 7 dants ; the jurra, 6d. ; the haJirh 
IdcJilny^ and 1‘hA'U o d. ; the httslut, 3 d, ; tlie cliajjp'Ah hnslia, sJifkara, 
chappak slnhira. hcsra, dhoti ^ etc.. 2 d. Towards the close of every day, 
they are fed on sparrows, of which the hdz.jorra, and hahrl. get each seven; 
the Idcliln, five ; tlie hdsha^ three ; othens, two. Charfjl^s and Icufoys get 
at the same time meat. SJvinqdrs, shdlthdzes. lurkats, get one ser. On 
the hunting grounds they feed them on the game they take. 

Prices of Falcons. 

From eagerness to purcliase, and from inexj^erience, people pay high 
sums for falcons. His ^Majesty allows dealers every reasonable profit ; 
but from motives of equity, he has limited the prices. The dealers are to 
get their gain, but buyers ought not to be cheated. In purchasing falcons 
people should see to which of the following three classes birds belong. 
First, hhdna-kurlz birds ; they have moulted whilst in charge of 
experienced trainers, and have got new feathers. Second, chuz birds ; 
they have not yet moulted. Third, Tarindk birds ; they have moulted 
before they were captured. First class, a superior haz costs 12 mnhrs ; 
second grade do., 9 3/.: third do., 6 3/. Second class, first, 10 3/.; 
second, 7 3/. ; third, 4 3/. A third class hdz is somewhat cheaper than 
second class ones. 

Jurras. First class, 8, 5, 2, 1 3/. Second clavss, 6, 4, 14, 1 34., o R. 

Bdshas. First class, 3, 2, 1 3/., 4 R. Second class, 2, 1 3/., 5 R. 

Shdhins of both kinds, 3, 2, 1 3/. 

Bahrls, 2, U, 1 3/. Young Bahrls “ a little less. 

Khelas, 14, 1, 4 3/. 

(lianjhs. 24/?., 2, 14/?. 

Chappak bdshas, I R. : 4, -} /?. 

Shikaras. 14 /?., 1, J /?. 

Besras, 2 /?., 14. 1 /?. 

Chappak shikarahs, lac/ars, jhagars, turntaOs, rekls. 1 /?., 4. | R. Their 
prices are not classified. 

His ^lajesty rewards the 3/Tr Shikdrs (superintendents ^ of the chase) 
according to their ranks, with suitable ]>reseiits. There are also fixed 
donations for each game brought in, varying from 1 3/. to 1 d. If the 
falcons bring down the game aliv'e or dead, attention is paid to the skill 
which it exhibited and to the size of the quarry. The man who keef}s the 
falcon gets one-half of the allowance. If His Majesty hunts himself, fiftv 

Larhin is the Turki-name of the SJiahin. — P.l 

p Bahrl harhrha, peregrine tierf eI.--P.] 

[3 J/fr shikar is a term applieil to any hini-catcher, assistant falconer, etc. — P.] 
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percent, of the donation is stopped. If birds are received by the Iin])erial 
aviary^ as p)csh]<ash (tribute), rhe QushJ)e(jl (Su])orintendent of the Aviary)^ 
gets for every hdz II R.. and the accountant 1 R. F( njurras, tlie Qushbegl 
gets 1 R. ; the accountant, \ R. ; for hdshas. the f<u‘nier receives J R. : 
the latter. R. ; for every ldch7}t. cIkoujJi, cliarfjJichi . J:heh(. hahrl-tHirJivha^ 
the former gets -t i?., the latter R. ; for evcrv chhappaJc. hd.slw. d.hoR. 
etc., the former receives the other R. isdkl). 

The minimum number of hdz and shdJna felcoiis. ke}>t at (\>urt, is 
forty ; of jurras, thirty ; of hdshas. oii(‘ hundred ; of huhrls, vharijhs, 
twenty ; of lagans, and sJukaras. ten. 

Waterfo^vL 

Hunting waterfowl affords much amusement. A rather curious wav 
of catcbing them is the follovring, Tiiey make an artificial bird of tlie skin 
of a waterfowl with the wings, the beak, and the tail on it. Two holes 
are made in the skin for looking through. The body is hollow. The 
hunter puts his head into it, and stands in the water up to his neck. He 
then gets carefully near the birds, and })ulis them one after the other below 
the water. But sometimes they are cunning and fly away. 

In Kashmir they teach hdz falcons to seize the birds whilst swimming 
about, and to return with them to the boat of the hunter. Or the hawk 
will kee]) a waterfowl down, and sit on it [till the man in the boat comes]. 

Another method is to let water buffaloes go into the water, between 
which the hunter conceals himself, and thus catches the birds. 

Durrdj ^ catching. There are various methods. Some get a voiing one 
and train it till it obeys every call. It will fight with other birds. They 
put it into a cage, and place hair-nets^ round about it. At the signal of the 
fowler, the bird commences to sing,^ when wild ones come near it eitlier 
from friendship or a desire to fight, and get entangled in the snares. 

Bodnas.^ The hunter makes a claypot with a narrow neck and, at 
night time, blows into it. whi(di })roduces a noise like an owl's cry. The 
hodnas, frightened by the noise, come together. Anotlier man then lights 
a bundle of straw, and swings it about, so that the eyes of the lurds get 
dazzled. The fowlers thereupon seize tlie birds, and put them into cages. 

Lagars. They resemble charahs ; in Ixaly they are as large jnrras. 
They hang nets ^ bibout the body of a trained lagan) and ])ut birds' 

[1 Mews.— r.] 

2 The durraj the franeolin or iilaf k partridge. Abu ’J-Fa,J was exidently ufA a 
sportsman and probably meant the red-legged partridge, the chvkor of India an<l the 
kabk of Persia. — P.] 

Hair noo'e-^. — P.] [* I.e, utter its rhallenging call — P.] 

Buihna in Persia is the Common Quail. — P.j 
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feathers into its claws. It is then allowed to fly up. The birds think that 
it has got hold of prey, and when they get entangled in the nets/ they 
commence to fight, and fall to the ground. 

CrhaufjJidu. They fasten together on a cross-stick an owl and a 
nhaujhdA,^ and hang hair nets ^ round about them. The owl will soon get 
restless ; the birds think that tlie owl wishes to fight, and commence to 
cry out. Other ylmnahd.ls and owls will come to their assistance ; and get 
entangled in the nets.^ 

Frogs. 

Frogs also may be trained to catch .sparrows. This looks very funny. 

His Majesty, from curiosity, likes to see spiders fight ^ and amuses 
himself in watching the attempts of the flies to escape, their jumps, and 
combats with their enemy. 

I am in the ])ower of love ; and if I have thousands of wishes, it is 
no crime ; 

And if my passionate heart has an (unlawful) desire, it is no crime. 

And in truth. His Majesty’s fondness for leopards is an example of 
the power of love,^ and an instance of his wonderful insight. 

It would take me too long to give more details. It is impossible to 
enumerate all particulars ; hence it is better to go to another subject. 


A^ln 29. 


OX AMCSEMEXTS, 

His Majesty devises means of amusement, and makes his pleasures a 
means of testing the character of men. 

There are several kinds of amusements, of which I shall give a few 
details. 


p Dam, a noo.'^e, TLe nooses are attached to the claws. A hawk so prepared is called 
in the Panjab, a hnraJ: iur'ina). For Plate and description, vide Joiirn, As. Soc. Beng.. 
vol. ill, PH>7.— P ] 

f- GhawfhhJ is rrobahly the Larire Grey Babbler or sat bhaj, 43b of Jerdon. — P.] 

P Bn-^hiblrA ^ankahilt dil n>hnd means catch their prey P.] 

* Tlie Historian may thank .Abu d-Fad for havin*^ preserved this little trait of Akbar's 
character. In ’Several places of tlie A*’In, Abd 'I-Fa/1 tries hard to ascribe to His Majesty 
hudier motives in order to linnir the emperor's passion for hunting in harmony with his 
chara<-ter a.s the spiritual 'rnide uf the nation. But as '' higher motives ” were insufficient 
to explain the fancy which Akbar took in frog and spider tights, Abu '1-Fad has to recognize 
the fact that peculiar leanings will load even a sen'^ible man to oddities ami to actions 
ojiposed to the general tenor of his character. 
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The game of Changan (hockey).^ 

Superficial observers look upon tins game as a mere amusement, and 
consider it mere play ; but men of more exalted views see in it a means 
of learning promptitude and decision. It tests the value of a man, and 
strengthens bonds of friendship. Strong men learn in playing tliis game 
the art of riding ; and the animals learn to perform fea1s of agility and to 
obey the reins. Hence His [Majesty is very fond of this game. Externally, 
the game adds to the vSjdendour of the Court ; but viewed from a higher 
point, it reveals concealed talents. 

When Ilis Majesty goes to the magddn (open field) in order to ])lay 
this game, he selects an opponent and some active and clever players, 
who are only filled with one thouglit, namely, to show their skill against 
the opponent of His Majesty. From motives of kindness. His Majesty 
never orders any one to be a player ; but chooses the pairs by the cast of 
the die. There are not more than ten j)layers : but many more keep 
themselves in readiness. Mlien one gharl (*20 minutes) has passed, two 
players take rest, and two others supply their place. 

The game itself is played in two ways. The first way is to get hold 
of the ball with the crooked end of the chaiigdn stick, and to move it 
slowly from the middle to the hdlP' This manner is called in Hindi roL 
The other way consists in taking deliberate aim, and forcibly hitting the 
ball with the chaugdn stick out of the middle ; the player then gallops 
after it, quicker than the others, and throws the ball back. This mode is 
called hela, and may be performed in various ways. The player may either 
strike the ball with the stick in his right hand, and send it to the right 
forwards or backwards ; or he may do so with his left hand ; or he may 
send the ball in front of the horse to the right or to the left. The baU may 
be thrown in the same direction from behind the feet of the horse or from 
below its body ; or the rider may spit ^ it when the ball is in front of the 
horse ; or he may lift himself upon the back leather ^ of the horse, and 
propel the ball from between the feet of tlie animal. 

His [Majesty is unrivalled for the skill W'hich he shows in the various 

^ There is soarcely a Muhammadan Historian that does not allude to this jramc. 
Babar says it is pla\ed all over Thibet. In the Hlast of India the j>eople of Munnipore 
f Assam) are looked upon as clever bockev plavers. Vide Vicni's Travels in Cashmir, 
ii, p. 2<S9. 

J^ayyid <?Abd'^ ’Ilah Klian, son of Mir KliM’.inda. was A kbar's or Superin- 

tendent of the game of rhatigdn ; ? ide Bad. I!, p^308. In the bej^innintr of Akbar's reiiin. 
after 970. Gharlwali, which lies 3 . fa^Aanq from Asra, was the favourite spot for chaugun 
playins. Bad. II, p. 70. [Chaugdn, polo. — P.] 

^ The pillars \\hich mark the end of the playground. 

[3 Meaning not clear. — P.' 
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ways of liittiii" the ball ; lie often manages to strike tlie ball while in the 
air, and astonislies all. Wlien a ball i^ driven to the h~th they beat the 
naqfinm, so tliat all that are far and near may liear it. In order to increase 
the excitement, betting is allowed. Tlie players win from each other, and 
he who brought the ball to the hV vins most. If a ball be caught in 
the air, and passes, or is made to pass, beyond the limit the game is 
looked upon as hunl (drawn). At such times the players will engage in a 
regular fight about the ball, and perform admirable feats of skill. 

His Majesty also plays at chnujay} in dark nights, which caused much 
astonishment even among clever players. The balls which are used at 
night, are set on fire.^ For this ])urpose, paJds wood is used, which is very 
light, and burns for a long time. For the sake of adding splendour to the 
games, which is necessary in worldly matters. His iMajesty has knobs of 
gold and silver fixed to the tops of the cJiaucin}! sticks. If one of them 
breaks, any player that gets hold of the ]3ieces may keep them. 

It is impossible to describe the excellency of this game. Ignorant as 
I am, I can say but little about it. 

^IsJiqhdzl (pigeon-flying). 

His Majesty calls pigeon-flying ^ishqhdzl (love-jday). This occupation 
affords the ordinary run of people a dull kind of amusement ; but His 
Majesty, in his wisdom, makes it a study. He even uses tlie occupation 
as a way of reducing unsettled, worldly-minded men to obedience, and 
avails himself of it as a means productive of harmony aiid friendship. 
The amusement which His Majesty derives from the tumbling and flying 
of the pigeons reminds one of the ecstasy and trans])ort of enthusiastic 
dervishes ; he praises God for the wonders of creation. It is therefore 
from liigher motives that he i->ays so much attention to this amusement. 

The jageons of the present age have reached a high state of perfection. 
Presents of pigeons are sent by the kings of Iran and Turan ; but 
merchants also bring very excellent ones in large numbers. 

Wlien His ^lajesty was very young, be was fond of this amusement ; 
but afterwards, when he grew older and wiser, he discontinued pigeon- 
flying altogether. But since then, on mature consideration, he has again 
taken it up. 

A well-trained pigeon of bluish colour, formerly belonging to the Khan-i 

^ In the bciiinniny: of 974 (July, lohO), the emperor returned (from Jaunpur) to 
Airra, and his time in amusement^. He went to Xngarchin, a new town which he 

had built near Agra, and enjoyed the rhungnn oQ,ra.e, dog-huntinir, and pigeon-flying. He 
aUo invented a fire ball with which he could play at chaagdn during dark nights.” Bad. II, 
p. 48. 

The town of yagarchln was subsequently deserted. 
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A^^zam Kokaltasli (^Aziz, Akbar\s foster-brother), fell into His Majesty's 
hands. From the eare which ^N as bestowed upon it by His Majesty, it has 
since become the chief of the imperial })ige(>ns. and is kiuAvn under the 
name of MoJtmtn. From it descended several ex(‘ellent pigeons as Ashkl 
(the weeper), Parlzad (the fairy), Ahms (the diamond), and l^hnh ^rnll (Aloe 
Royal). xAmong their ])rogeny again tliere are the choicest pigeons 
in the whole world, wliich have brought the trained ])igeons of ^Tniar 
Shavkh Mirza (father of Babar), Sultan Husayn Mirza {ride p. B)7. note G) 
into oblivion. Such improvement, in fact, has been made in the art of 
training, as to astonish the amateurs of Iran and Turan, who had to learn 
the art from the beginning. 

In former times pigeons of all kinds were allowed to couple : but His 
^Majesty thinks ecpialitv in gracefulness and performance a necessary 
condition in coupling, and has thus bred choice pigeons. The custom is 
to keep a male and a female pigeon, if not ac(piainted with each other, 
for five or *six days together, when they become so familiar that, even after 
a long separation, they will again recognize each other. The hen generally 
lavs her eggs from eight to twelve days after coupling, or more if slie be 
small or sickly. Pigeons couple in Mihrmdh (September-October), and 
separate in Farivardln (February-March). A hen lays two eggs, but 
sometimes only one. The cock will sit upon the eggs by daytime, and the 
hen during the night, and thus they keep them warm and soft. In winter 
they hatch for twenty-one days ; but if the air be warm, they only take 
seventeen or eighteen. For about six days, the pigeons feed their young 
ones with falah, which means grain reduced to j)ap in the crops of the old 
ones. Afterwards they feed them from the grain in their crops, which 
thev bring up before it is fully digested. This they continue for about a 
month, and as soon as they see that the young ones can pick up their own 
grain, the old ones will go away. Eggs, or even young ones, are sometimes 
given to other pigeons to take care of. Home bred young ones are trained. 
Some are kept in a /or (?) till they get stronger, and get ac(]uainted with 
the place. As soon as these two things have been attained, the pigeons 
onlv get one-third or one-fourth of their daily allowance of food. When 
tliev have got a little accustomed to hunger, they are gradually allowed 
to takt 3 flights. They take daily about forty hamls (air), i.e.. forty fliglits. 
At this period the trainers ])ay no regard to what is called charH and 
hdzl {vide btdow). Of feathers, they count ten, and if eight of them have 
fallen out, the keepers no longer allow the }>igeons to fly, but kee]) them at 
rest {JAivdhd)f~dan). After two month^, the pigeons get new feathers, and 
become verv strong. They are then again let off. This is the be>t time 
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for showing their skill. As soon as the pigeons learn to perform the hdzi 
and the chnrUi. they are sent to Ilis Majesty for inspection, and are kept 
for four months in readiness, to exhibit their skill. Char}^ is a lusty 
movement ending with the pigeon throwing itself over in a full circle. 
If this circular turn be not completely carried out, the movement is called 
l:df (shoulder), and is held in no esteem. Bdz~i is the same as mii^allaq 
zadan (lying on the back with tlie feet upwards, and cjuickly turning round, 
in Hind. kald). Some thought that the two wings (kitj) meet, which 
appears to the observer as if it were a rnffSallaq ; but His i\lajesty hadone 
wing of a pigeon blackened, when the erroneoiisness of that ojunion 
became evident. Some pigeons get confused during the odzl and charlJ/, 
and come stupehedto the ground. This is called gnlidn^ and is disliked. 
Sometimes pigeons hurt themselves and fail dowm ; but often they get 
all right again when they come near tlie ground ; and taking courage and 
collecting their strength they fly up again. A pigeon of the khdsa 
pigeon cots will perform fifteen r}iar}di_s and seventy hazls, a feat which will 
certainly astonish the spectators. In former times, they let eleven or 
twenty-one pigeons fly at a time ; but nowadays they let off as many as 
one hundred and one. From the attention which His Majesty has 
bestowed upon pigeons, they are now so carefully trained as to be let 
fly at night, even to great heights. 

At the time of departure and the breaking of the camp, the pigeons 
will follow, the cots being carried by bearers (kaJidr). Sometimes they 
will alight and take rest for a while, and then rise again. 

It would be difficult to count the pigeons at Court ; but there are more 
than twenty thousand. Five hundred of them are khdsa. They have a 
great reputation, and remarkable stories are told of their skill. 

Pigeon trainers of former times, in order to determine the value of a 
pigeon, used to twist the foot,^ or looked to the slit of the eyes, or the 
openings on the top of the bill ; but they failed to discover more signs of the 
value of a breed. His Majesty has discovered many more ; and the fixing 
the value of a pigeon, in former times a matter of great difficulty, has 
now become very easy. First. His 3Iajestv subdivided the three marks of 
former trainers as follows : the two eyes, and their upper and lower signs ; ^ 
the eight claws : the two sides of the beak, above and below. The mutual 
comparison of these signs has led to many additional means of fixing 
the value of a pigeon. Secondhf. His Majesty looks to the variety and 
the colour of the annular protuberances on the feet of pigeons. A book 

[1 Bo-tCfftan-i pa. Can this mean the angle made hy the feet ? — P.J 
- Du ckashm bald u pd^Tn. — P.J 
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has been made in which the systematic order of these signs has been laid 
down. According to them. His ilajesty distinguishes ten classes, for each 
of which separate asdaries have lieen constructed. The jiriee of pigeons 
in the first house ha.s not been limited. -Many a poor man anxious to make 
his way has found in the training of superior pigeons a means of grtUng 
rich. A pair of second class j)igeons has a value of 3 A. ; third class. 21 B., 
fourth class. 2 R. ; fifth da-s. UR.-, sixth class. R. ; seventh class. 
^ R. ; ei"h-th class, 1 R. ; ninth and tenth cIasse^. i R. 

When inspections are held, the stock of Mohnna first pa.ss in review ; 
then tne ,'ouug uTieli ^ — ¥nbugti latter belong fh'’ h)rmer, 

thev are now separatelv counted. Then t?***'^ ’ 

' i.1 i 1 f '• ’-111 1 to Hail ‘’All, of Samarkand, 

tiiey are the stock of a pigeon vr a ich belonged J ^ 

which coupled with an ^Udl hen, of which I kno\^ tie 0 A\ner , 

their stock has become famous. The precedencr other pigeons is 

determined by their age or the time thev were 


The Colou rs of Kh am P igeo n s . 

Magnsl (flea-bitten) ; zirilil (steelblue) ; arnlrl (?) ; zn,,. 
between zirihl and aritln ; His Majesty invented this name, 
(porcelain blue) ; (grey like naptha) ; shafaql (\iolet) ) ^iu 

wood coloured) ; surrnal (dark grey, like powder of antimony) ; hlslf 
(dark brown, like currants^) ; hahvd^'i (light-brown, like swectiii 
sandali (light-brown, like sandalwood) ; jigarl (brown) ; nabdii (gre\ 
white) ; dugln (bluish-white, like sour milk) ; %vush]fi (of the same colour 
as the gum called icushlc) ; jlkltn (chTldnl ?) ; (brown, like a new 

earthen pot ?) ; nlldfan (bluish-white) ; azraq (a colour between yellow 
and brown ; His Majfbsty apjdies this name in this sense) : ittasln (black 
brown); sJiaftdlu (peach coloured); gid-i gaz coloured (?). yellow; 
knghazi (yellowish, like native paper) ; zaglt (grey like a crow) ; agrl 
(a colour between white and brown) ; muhirraql (a dirty black) ; hhizn 
(a colour between greenish and ^Ml) ; dhl (water coloured) ; - sunyiag 
(a name invented by His i^Fajesty to express a colour between surma J. 
and magnsl). 

Pigeons of these colours have often different nainCvS. as gulsar (whose 
head resembles a flower) ; diimghaza (stumptail) ; gakrang /'of one colour) ; 
halqurn'Safld (white throat) : parsafid (white wing) : kalla (big head) ; 
ghazghazh (wild chick) ; md^jh^ (name of an aquatic bird) ; hdharl il) ; 
(ilpar (red wing ?) ; kalta par (short wing) ; mdhdurn ^ (moontail) ; 


^ Kishmiah^ Sultana raisins. — P.J Ahi, blue. — P.] 

['’* McKjh, a cormorant ? — P,] [* Jlahdum^ with white on the tail. — P.j 
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faw hldr (ring' bearer) : manrarld-sar (pearl head) ; mash^ ala-chan (torch- 
tail) : etc. 

Some trainers of the present age gave pigeons such names as indicate 
their colours. His Hajesty rather calls them according to their qualities, 
as batjJinr ((), ([arapilk (with black eyelids); ahydrl ; palangydgdrl : 
rekhta piJk, 

There are also many pigeons which do not perform charkks and bdzls, 
but are distinguished by their colours, or b\^ peculiar tricks. Thus the 
Kokah ^ pigeon, the voice of which sounds like the call to prayer. 2. The 
which utters a peculiar voice in the morning to wake up peojde. 
3. The Lnqganr which struts about proudly, wagging its head, neck, and 
tail . 4. The Lotan.^ They him it about, and let it off on the ground, when 
it will go through all the motions which a half -killed fowl goes through. 
Some ])igeons will do Sq vhen the keeper strikes his hand against the 
ground, and others wi]l show the same restlessness when on leaving the 
cage their beak is m?,de to touch the ground. 5. The KJierm. The cock 
shows a rema’’ oie attachment to the hen. Though he fly up so high as 
to be no loy^er visible, if the hen be exposed in a cage, he will get restless 
and dr^p down instantly to join her. This is very remarkable. Some of 
'**' ..ome down with both wings spread, others close one ; some close 
, or they change alternately the wing which they close in flying. 6. 
Rath pigeon is chiefly used for carrying letters, though any other kind 
,.v be trained to bring letters even from great distances. 7. The 
27 pigeon will fly up, and follow its cage to whatever place it be 
taken. It will fly out of sight, and stay away for a day or turn, u hen it 
corner down and remains in its cage. 8. The par pa (having feet covered 
with feathers) will inhale air (?) and act as if it sighed. 

Some pigeons are merely kept for the beauty of their plumage, the 
colours of which receive peculiar names. Thus some are called shlrdzl, 
shustarl. kdshdnljjogigfi, reza-chiJtayi, magasl, andqumrl,^ Wild pigeons are 
called gala. If some of them are caught, they will be joined by a thousand 
others ; they soon get domesticated. They return daily to the fields, and 
get on their return salt water to drink. This makes them vomit the grain 
which they had eaten on the fields. The grain is collected and given as 
fiujd to other pigeons. 

People say that ])igeons will but rarely live above thirty years. 

’p (’an thi^ be ft>r b>kl'n a sp<‘{ bs of green pigeon which has a call like the human voice, 

Jerdi>n X<c 77S.~— fkj 
[- huja. etc., the fantail pmeon. — P.] 

ip Lo(a/i, the ffroumi-tumbler, — P,] 
aumrJy a white fh)ve. — P.] 
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Four sers of grain will he sufficient for one hundred of such pigeons as 
are made to fly ; but for other pigeons five are re([uired ; or seven 
and a lialf if they pair. But flying pigeons get niiliet, not mixed with 
other grain ; the others get a mixture of the seven kinds of grain, viz., 
vice, ddl nuf^nd (gram), wnnij ddl^ (millet), Imrar, hthdara. juirdr {vide 
p. GG). Though most servants of His Majesty keep ])igeons and show 
much skill in training them, there are a few that have risen to eminence, 
as Qid^AU of Bukhara, Mast I of 8aniar(|and, Mullazada, Pur~i Mulla 
Ahmad Chaiid, ]Muqbil Khan Chela, Khwaja Sandal Chela, Mumin of 
Harat, *^Abd^^ *1-Latif of Bujffiara, HrijlQasimof Baliffi, Habib of Shahisabz, 
Sikandar Chela, Mfiltu. Maqsud of Sa mart {and. Kh\yaja Pluil, Chela 
Hiranand. 

The servants attached to the ])igeon houses draw tlieir pay on the list 
of the army. The pay of a foot soldier varies frtnii 2 R. to 48 R. per 
wensetn. 

The (jame of C ha} (par. 

From times of old, the people of Hindustan have been fond of tliis 
game. It is ])layed with sixteen pieces of the same sha])e ; but every four 
of them must have the same colour. The pieces ail move in the same 
direction. The players use tlmee dice. Four of the six sides of each dice 
are greater than the remaining two, the four long sides being marked with 
one, two, five, and six dots respectively. The players draw two sets of two 
parallel lines, of which one set bisects the other at right angles. These 
parallel lines are of e(|ual length. The small s(pia^which is formed by 
the intersection of the two sets in the centre of the figure is left as it is : 
but the four rectangles adjoining the sides of the square are each divided 
into twenty-four equal spaces in three rows, each of eight etpial spaces, as 
shown in PL XMI, Fig. 17. The game is generally played by four players, 
of whom two play against the other two. Each ]flayer has four pieces, 
of which he puts two in the sixth and seventh spaces of the middle row 
of tile parallellogram before him. and the other two in the -'cventh and 
eighth s]>a<av of the right row. The left rrov remains eiupty. . ’-udi player 
Tuoves Ills pi*‘<'es, according to liis throw, in the out^w row. alwa ; keeping 
to the rig] it. till he arrives at the outer left r(,tw of the paraileh\g> n. from 
which he started : and from tliere he moves to the middle row. ''When 
arrived at tlu^ latter jdace, he is pulAtfa (ripe), and from here, lie must 
throw for eacli of his pieces th^' exact number whhdi will f*arrv them to 
the empty srpiare in the centre of the figure. He is now ras’da. or anivcd. 

When a player is paUda or ra.Ada. he may <‘ommenr*e to ]*iay from 
[1 Pul>e of mr>rvj — P.] 


20 
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the beginning, which leads to amusing combinations. As long as a player 
keeps two of his pieces together, the adversary cannot throw them out. 
If a player throws a double six, he can move two pieces over twelve 
spaces, provided the two pieces stand together on one field ; but he is 
allowed to move them only six fields onwards should he prefer doing so. 
A similar rule holds for double fives, etc. A throw consisting of a six^ 
a five, and a one, is called hhayyi (raw) ; and in this case, two pieces, 
provided they are togdther on the same field, may each be moved six 
fields forwards, and every single piece twelve fields. If a player throws 
three sixes, and three of his four pieces happen to stand on one field, 
he may move each of them over twelve fields. A similar rule holds, if a 
player throw three twos, or three ones. There are many other rules for 
particular cases. If a player has brought his four pieces into the central 
square, he throws, when his turn comes, for his companion, to get him 
out too. Formerly the custom was that when a piece had come to the 
last row, and . . . ^ His Majesty thinks it proper to do so from the very 
eighth field. If the throws of two players are the same as the throw of the 
preceding players, His Majesty counts them as qaijim, or standing. 
Formerly he did not allow such equal throws. If the four pieces of an 
opponent are pukhta. and he yet lose his bet, the other players are entitled 
to double the amount of the bet. Should any of the playervS leave the game 
for some reason he may appoint anyone to play for him ; but he will 
have to be responsible for the betting of his substitute. Of all winnings, 
the substitute is entitled to two per cent ; if a player loses a bet, his substi- 
tute has to pay one per cent. If a player drops one of his pieces, or anv 
of the players be late or inattentive, he is fined one rupee. But a fine of 
a muhur is exacted if any one prompts the other, or moves his pieces 
over too many fields, or tries to get two throws. 

Formerly many grandees took part in this game ; there were often 
as many as two hundred players, and no one was allowed to go home before 
he had finished sixteen games, which in some cases lasted three months. 
If any of them lost his patience and got restless, he had to drink a cup of 
wine. 

Superficially considered, all this is mere play ; but His Majesty has 
higher aims : he weighs the talents of a man, and teaches kindness. 

The game of Chandal Mandal. 

This game was invented by His Majesty. The figure, or board, which 
is required, consists of sixteen parallelograms, arranged in a circular form 

' The MSS. h-ive nz khannyi hchshtum pcvjan shavad, han>jrim-i j^nn shudaa amada 
gardad, which worfU are not ciear to me. 
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round a centre. Each parallelogram is divided into twenty^four fields, 
every eight of which form a row : rule PL XVII, Fig. 18. The number of 
pieces is sixty -four, and four dice are used, of which the four longer sides 
are marked with one. two, ten, and twelve points respectively. The 
number of players is sixteen. Each gets four pieces, whicli are placed 
in the middle. As in Chaupar, the pieces are moved to the riglit, and pass 
through the whole circle. The ]>layer who is out first, is entitled to receive 
the stijmlated amount from the other fifteen players ; the second that is 
out, from fourteen players, and so on. The first player, therefore, wins 
most, and the last loses most : tlie other players both lose and win. His 
3Iajesty plays this game in several ways : one way in which the pieces 
are moved as if the fields were scpiares of a chess board, is very often 
played. I shall give a lew ]>aii:icuiars and directions how to play the 
different kinds of this game. 

First kind, no piec'- can throw out another ])iece. but moves on by itself. 
Second way. single pieces may be thrown out. Each player whose piece has 
thus been thrown out, commences again frozn his starting point. Third 
way, at each throw two pieces are moved at a time, either with or without 
the permission of throwing out pieces. Fourth way, the preceding rule is 
applied to three or four jueces at a time. Fijth way, the dice are thrown 
four times, and four pieces are moved at each throw. These different ways 
may, moreov^er. be varied by some players playing to the right, others to 
the left, or all in the same direction. Sixth way. a player is out when he 
comes to the place from which the player o[) posit e to him commenced to 
play, moving from the middle row of his opj^onent into the empty space in 
the centre of the board. Or the game ends when each player arrives at the 
place from which his left hand neighbour commenced to play. SeverUh 
way, each player puts his pieces before himself, and has three throws. At 
the first throw, he moves two of his pieces : at the second, one of his own 
pieces and one belonging to his right hand neighbour : at the third throw, 
he moves any piece of his ovrn, and allows his left hand neighbour to move 
one of his pieces. In this way of playing, no jdayer throws out the pieces 
of his neiglibours ; and when the game is in full swing, lie ailov's each piece 
which happens to come into the row in wliich he is, to move according to 
his own throw, as a sort of compliment to a guest. Eighth way, two pieces 
when together may throw out another set of two pieces : but single pieces 
do not throw out each other, yintli way, four jiieces together may throw 
out three together ; three together, sets of two : and two together, single 
ones : but single pieces do not throw out each other. Tenth way, each 
player moves his pieces according to the number of points which he throws, 
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but at the same time, the player who sits opposite to him moves his pieces 
according to the number of points on the reverse side of the dice, whilst 
the two players to the right and left of the player who threw the dice, 
move their pieces according to the number of points to the right and left 
sides of the dice. Eleventh way, the ]>layers use five dice and four pieces. 
Each player, in his turn, throws tlie five dice, and moves his pieces 
according to the sum of the two highest points of his throw. The nevt 
highest point is taken by his vis-a-vis, and the two lowest points by his 
right and left hand neighbours. Tn'cljth way, the players have each five 
dice and five pieces. At every thr(c>v, he gives the points of one die to his 
right hand neighbour, and uses the others for himself. Sometimes the 
thrower mentions beforehand the names of four players to whom lie 
wishes to give the points of four dice, he himself taking the points of the 
fifth die. And when a player recpiires only a few points, to get 
puMfa, he must give the remaining points to those near whom the 
dice faU. 

The game may also be played by fifteen or less players, the figure 
being lessened accordingly. So also may the number of the dice be 
increased or decreased. 


Cards. 

This is a well-known game. His ^lajesty has made some alterations in 
the cards. Ancient sages took the number twelve as the basis, and made 
the suit to consist of twelve cards ; but they forgot that the twelve kings 
should be of twelve different kinds. His Majesty plays with the following 
suits of cards. AsJavapatl. the lord of horses. The highest card 

represents a king on horseback, resembling the king of Dihil, with the 
umbrella (chatr), the standard i^alarn). and other imperial ensigns. The 
second highest card of the same suit rej)resents a vazlr on horseback ; 
and after this card come ten others of the same suit witli luctiires of horses, 
from one to ten. 2nd, Gaj paii, the king whose power lies in the number of 
his elephants, as the ruler of Orlsah. The other eleven cards represent, 
as before, the vazlr, and elephants from ten to one. 3rd, Xnrpati. a king 
whose power lies in his infantry, a'^ i^^ the ca.^-e with the rulers of Bijapur. 
The card represents a king sitting (ui his throne in im]Huial splendour ; 
the vazir sits on a footstool {saytd<nl). niid the ten (-ards comjdcting this 
suit have fo<'>t soldier^, from one to ten. Ath. Gadhpati. The card shows 
a man sitting on a throne over a fort : the vazir sits on a sandall over a 
fort ; and the remaining ten cards have forts from one to ten, as before. 
5^/n Dhanpati, the lord of treasures. The first card of tliis suit shows a 
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man, sitting on a throne, and gold and silver heaps : tlie vazir sits upon a 
sandall. as if he took ata-ount of the Treasury, and the remaining cards 
show jars full of gold and silver, from one to ten. 0^//, Ihdpatl, the hero 
of battle. The first card of this suit shows a king in aruiour. sitting on 
Ins throne and surrounded, by wairriors on coats of mail. Tlie vazir sits on 
a pindcdl and wears ajrtf/hft (breast armour) ; the ten t>ther c-ards show' 
individuals clad in arm<mr. 7///, Xa^rdpa'L the lord of tlie fleet. The 
card show's a man sitting on a throne in a shi]) ; the vazTr sits, as usual, on 
a sa}idall, and the other ten cards have hoars from one to ten. 8M, TlpatL 
a queen sitting on the tliroue. surrounded ])v lier maids. The second card 
shows a woman as lyrJr on a sand(d~K and tjjo otlier ten cards have pictures 
of w'omen, from one to ten. 9^/q Sura put L the king of the divinities (dcota) 
also called //u/ur, on a throne. The vazTr sits on a puid(dl, and the ten 
other cards have pictures of divinities from one to ten. 10th, Asrpatt, the 
lord of genii [deo). The card re])resents Sulavman, son of Da^’iul, on the 
throne. The vazir sits on a sandal the other ten cards have genii. 
lk/^ Banpatl, the king of wild beasts. The card represents a tiger {sher) 
w'ith some other animals. The vazir is draw'ii in the shape of a leopard 
( palang) and the other ten cards are pictures of W'ild beasts, as usual from 
one to ten, V2th, Ahipati, the king of snakes. The first card shows a 
serpent mounted on a dragon, whilst the vazir is a serpent riding on 
another serpent of the same kind. The remaining ten cards show' serpents, 
from one to ten. 

The first six of these tw'elve suits are called hlshhar ^pow'erful), and the 
six la.st. kamhar (weak). 

His iMajesty has also made some suitable alterations in the cards. 
Thus the Dhaitpati, or lord of treasures, is repre.sented as a man dis* 
tributing money. The vazir sits on a sandall, and inspects the Treasury : 
but the ten other cards of this suit are representations of the ten classes 
of w'orkmen employed in the Treasury, viz., the jew'eller, the melter, the 
piece-cutter (mnfaUas-sdz), the w'eighman, the coiner, the wuhr counter, 
the hitikcJfi (w'riter) of dhan pieces (vide p. 31, Xo. 17), the hitlkchl of 
man pieces (vide p. 31, Xo. 20), the dealer, the qursgnr {vide p. 24, Xo. 15). 
His 3Iajesty had also the king of assignments painted on the cards, who 
inspects grants, and the leaves of the dajtar {vide p. 270) ; the 
vazir sits on a sandall with the dnftar before him ; the other cards show 
officers employed in the Financial Department, as the paper maker, the 
misfar maker [vide p. 55. note 1), the clerk who makes the entries in the 
daftar. the illuminator ( ntusaivinr), the naqqdshi^yho ornaments the pages), 
the jadival-kask (w'ho draw's blue and gold lines on the pages), the farmdn 
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writer, the )n*ijnJhd (hookhinder). the rangrcz ^ (who stains the paper with 
different eoloun-). The PddisJinli-i giwtlsh al^o, or king of manufacturers, 
ivS painted in great state, looking at different tilings, as Thibetan yaks, 
silk, silken stuffs. The vazir sits near him on a sandall, iiiciuiring into 
former proceedings. The other ten cards represent beasts of burden. 
Again, the Padfslidh-i Chang, or lord of tlm lyre, is j^ainted sitting on a 
throne, and listening to music ; the vazir sits before him, inquiring into 
the ciroumstancevS of the ]>erformers, of wliom pictures are given on the 
remaining cards. Xext, the Pddtshah-i zar i safld. or king of silver, 
who is painted clivStributing rupees and other silver coins ; the vazir sits 
on a sandall, and makes inquiries regarding donations. On the other 
cards, the workmen of the silver mint are depicted, as before those of the 
gold mint. Then comes the Pddishdh'i Shamshe)\ or king of the sword, 
who is painted trying the steel of a sword. The vazir sits upon a sandall, 
and inspects the arsenal ; the other cards contain pictures of armourers, 
polishers, etc. After him comes the Pddishdh-i Tdj,- or king of the 
diadem. He confers royal insignia, and the sandall upon which the vazir 
sits, is the last of the insignia. The ten other cards contain pictures of 
workmen, as tailors, cpiilters, etc. Lastly, the Pddishdh-i Ghuldmdn, or 
king of the slaves, sits on an elephant, and the vazir on a cart. The other 
cards are representations of servants, some of whom sit, some lie on the 
ground in worship, some are drunk, others sober, etc. 

Besides these ordinary games of cards, His Majesty also plays chess, 
four-handed and two-handed. His chief object is to test the value of men, 
and to establish harmony and good fellow-feeling at Court. 


A^ln 30 , 

THE GRAXDEES OF THE EMPIRE. ^ 

At first I intended, in speaking of the Grandees of the Court, to record 
the deeds which raised them to their exalted positions, to describe their 

' This IS the corruption of tlie Persicin mn<j-mz. Rfuig-rlz is the common 

worJ in moflcni Perauin.— P. 

- Tftj IS often transLiterJ hy a rrmrn ; Imt fa j is a rap worn by oriental kiiifrs instead of 
the crown of oc( idental kinirs. Henc'c the word flailfm does not expiesa the raeanincr nf 
t\j either. [It apparently is also used of a rroirn as well as the cap worn hv ders ishes — P.' 

•* From the fact that Abu 'l-Fazl mentnms in his list of Grandees Prince Khusraw\ 
{vide Xo. 4) who was born in 0^5. but not Prince Parwiz. who was horn in 99T, M~e mi<rht 
conclude that the table was compiled prior to 907. But from mv note to p. 25d, it w'ould 
appear that the beirmning of the list refers to a time prior to 003, and Abu ‘l-Fa/l mav have 
afterward added Khusraw’s name, thoush it is difficult to say why he did not add the'names 
of Parwiz and Shahjahan, both of w horn were horn before the A*' in w'as completed. 

Again, Mirza fShahrukh (Xo. 7) and Mirza Muzaffar Husayn (No. 8) are mentioned as 





qualities, and to say soniething of their ex]it-rience. Ent I am unwilling 
to bestow mere })raise ; in tact, it does not b'‘coni<* tiu^ encomiast of His 
Majesty to praise others, and I sliould act against my stnor of truthfulness, 
were 1 but to mention tliat wliich is ])rais(‘woitl!y. and to { as- in silence 
over that which cannot be a]>proved of. I slmil tiauefore mco ly record, 
in form of a table, their names and the titles whi(di h.ixv been conternal 
upon them, 

I. Co}am<fnders of Ten Tho)isnnd. 

1. Shahzada Sultan Salim, (ddest son of His .Majestv. 


IL CoinmtDiders (f EifjJit Thonsa nd, 

2. Shahzada Sultan Murad, second s(m of His Maj'^sfy. 



Ilf, Co}nnifU)di rs (f SVre?/ 

3, Shahzada Sultan Danyal, thij:d^cnr<r'His Majestv. 

Akbar had^rc 

o born 3rdRabi 1, 072. They only lived one month. 

3. Sudtan Salim [Jahangir]. 

4., 'Sultan Murad, 
o. Sultan Danyal. 


Of daughters, I find three mentioned— («) Shahzada Khanum, born 
three months after Salim, in 977. {h) Shukr'' ‘n-Xisa Begum, who in 1001 
was married to Mirza Shahru]^ (Xo. 7, below, p. 326) ; and (c) xlram 
Band Begum ; both born after Sultan Danyal. Regarding the death of 
the last Begum, vide Tuzuk, p. 386. 

Of Akbar's wives the following are mentione<l ^ : — 1 . Sultan Ruqawah 
Begum (a daughter of Mirza HindrU). who died 84 years old, 7th Jumada I, 
1035 {Tuzul\ p. 401). She was Akhar s first wife {znn~i hthln), but had 
no child })y him. She tenderl Shahjahan. Xur Jahau (Jahangir's wife), 
also stayed with her after the murder of Slier Afkan. 2. Sultan Salima 
Begum. She was a daughter of Oulrul^ ( i ) Begum - (a daughter of Babar) 


C'ommamlerv of Five Thousaiul. thoutrh they were aj^pointed in loot and loo.'j re^pe* tivelv, 
i.e., a .‘^hort time before the A* in wa- eompleterl. 

The biojrraphienl notices wiheh T have iriven after the name- of the more iliiistrion.s 
raiidees are ehieriy taken from a MS. copy of the 7* fZmarn^ iXo T7of theMSS. 

fthe A.s. Soe. Beiik^ai), the TuzHk-i Jnhanqin, the Tnhaqat-i ,W'nrJ, Buda.ntn, and the 
Akhnrr^'UYtn, For the eonveniem*e of the ‘^tmlent of Indian H^torv. I have added a 
s;enealo^ical table of the House of Timur, and would refer the reader to a mo’-r tletailed 
article on the ( 'hronoloszy of Timur and his T>e<;< endant^ piiblnhed by me m the 
o/ the A ^inrir Sot'tftq of Bengal for Aufriist. ]8b0, 

^ Vide AddUional notes. 

2 Regan ling her. vide Jour. Soc. Bengal for ISbO, p. 136. note. 
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and Mirza Xur^^ *d-Diu Muhammad. Humavun had destined her for 
Bayram lyham who married her in the hegiuning of Akbar's reign. After 
the death of Ihxyram. Akbar. in 968. married her. She died lOthZlQa^da, 
1021. As a poetess, she is known under the name (concealed), 

and must not be confounded wit hZc6^' (a daughter of Awrangzeb*vS) 

who has the same poetical name. 3. The daughter of Raja Bihar i Mai 
and sister of Raja Bliagawan Das. Akbar married her in 968, at 8abhar. 

4. The beautiful wife of AlxD l-\VasI, married in 970 {vide Bad. TI, 61). 

5. Bibi Dawhit Shad, mother of (6) and (e) : vide Tuzuk, p. 16. 6. A 

daughter of ^Abd^^ Tlah I^an Mughul (964). 7. A daughter of Miran 

Mubarak Shah of Khandes ; vide p. 13, note 1. 

Sulfl'u Salmi. Title as Emperor, Jahangir. Title after death, Jan- 
natmakdnl. Born 'M^athpur Slkri, on 4Vednesday, 17th Rabl* T, 997, or 
18th Shahriwar of the iJik^^ar of Akbar's Era. He was called Salim 
because he was born in the house of shaykri'~feiim-i ChishtL Akbar used 
to call him Shai/khu Bdhd {vide Tuzuk, p. 1). For hT^A^M^es and children, 
vide below, No. 4. Jahangir died on the 28th Safar 1037" '28th October, 
1627) near Raj or on the Kashmir frontier. Vide my article on Jahangir 
in the Crdtaitta Review for October, 1869. 

vSultan ^lurad, Akbar's fourth son, was born on Thursday, 3rd Muhar- 
ram, 978, and died of delirium tremens in 1006, at Jalnapur in BxJrar 
(Tuzuk, p. 15 ; Akbarnama II, p. 443 ; l^afi Khan, p. 212). He w 
nicknamed Pahdn (Bad. II, 378), He was snhzrang (of a livid ^ com- 
plexion), thin, and tall {Tuzuk). A daughter of hhs was married to Prince 
Parwiz, JahangIrA son {Tuzuk, p. 38). 

8ultan Danyal was born at Ajmir, on the 10th Jumada L 979, and died 
of delirium tremens, a.h. 1013. ^lafi Khiin, I, p. 232, says the news of 
his death reached Akbar in the beginning of 1014. He was called Danval 
in remembrance of Shayl^ Danyal, a follower of Mu^in-i ChishtL to whose 
tomb at Ajmir Akbar, in the beginning of his reign, often made pilgrimages. 
Danyal married, in the beginning of 1002, the daughter of Qulij Khan 
(No. 12), and towards the end of 1006, Janau Begum, a daughter of 
Mirza ‘^AIxD 'r- Rahim Khiin Kharian (Khafi Khan, }). 213), and was 
betrothed to a daughter of Ibrahim ^Adlishah of Bijlapur ; but he died 
before the marriage was consummated. He had three sons : — 1. Tah- 
luuras, who was married to Sultan Bahar Begum, a daughter of Jahangir. 
2. Bayasanghar (^jc,.^b). 3. Hoshang, who was married to Hoshmand 

* Ht*r charinmuf Diwan was iitho^raphecl at Lu'.kuow, a.h. 1284. She was the eldest 
dauizhter i>f Awranizzeb. and was born in a.h. IC48. 

J Sallow ? — P. 
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Banu Begum, a daughter of Khusraw. Besides, lie had four daughters, 
whose names are not mentioned. One of tliein, BuLlqi Regum, was 
married to Mirza 'Wail (Tiiz., p. 272). Tahinura^ and Hoshang were 
killed by Asaf Khan after the death of Janangir {ride Frovecdings Ai^iairc 
^ Societjj of Bengal^ for August, 18G9) . Xothing ap])ears to I le known regard- 

ing the fate of Bayasan^ar. Vide CnJcutta Rrvi^>ir fur October, 

^ Danyal is represented as w^eil built, good looking, fond of horses and 

^ elephants, and clever in coin])odng Hindustaiu poems. ‘ 

^ IV. Commanders of Fire Tlioinsand. 

4. Sultan Khusraw, eldest son of Prince Salim [Jahangir]. 

Jahangir s irircs {Tuzuh, p. <84, and Prefac<\ p. G). A daughter of 
^ Baja Bliagwan Das, married in 90.3, gave birtln in 994, to Sultan^' 
'n-Nisa Begum [^Khdfl KJmn. Sultan l^egiim], and in 99.3 to Prince 
Khusraw. She poisoned herself with opium in a fit of madness apparently 
, brought on by the behaviour of Khnsraw and her voiinger brother 

Madhu Singh, in lull (KhafI Khan, p. 227). 2. A daughter of Bay 

Bay Singh, son of Bay Kalya n i\Ial of Bikanlr, married 19th Rajah 994, 
Bad. II, p, 353. She is not mentioned in the Tiizuk among Jahangir's 
waves. 3. A daughter of Oday Singh [Moth Raja], son of Raja Maldeo, 
married in 994. The Tiizuk {p. 5) calls her Jagat Gosayini. She is the 
mother of Shahjahan, and died in 1028 [TuzuJc. p. 2G8). 4. A daughter of 
KhwTija Hasan, the uncle of Zayn Khan Koka. She is the mother 
of Prince Parwnz. She died 15tli Tir, 1007. 5, A daughter of Baja 

Keshu Das Bathor. She is the mother of Bahar Banu Begum (born 
23rd Sliahrhvar 998). G and 7. The mothers of Jahandar and Shahryar. 
8. A daughter of ^ All Ray, ruler of little Thibet {Bad., II, 376), married in 
999. 9. A daughter of Jagat Singh, eldest sou of Baja Man Singh 

(Tazuk, p. 68). 10. ^lihr^^ 'n-Xisa Xhanum, the wddow' of Sher Afkan. 

'' On her marriage wdth Jahangir she received the title of Xur ^lahall, and 

. was later called Xur Jahan (Tnz., p. 15G). Jahangir does not a]»pear 

to have had children by Xur Jahan. 

Jahangir's ehildren. 1. Sultan Khusraw'. 2. Sultan Parwlz. 3. 
\i Sultan Kliurram (Shahjahan). 4. Sultan Jahandar. 5. Sultan Shahryar. 

* Tw'o daughters are mentioned : — (n) Sultan'^ 'n-Xisa Begum : ih) Sultan 

^ Bahar Banu Begum. There were ‘‘ several children " after Paiwvlz ; 

but the Taznk ip. 8) does not give their names. They appear to have died 
soon after their bhdn 

* A^idfdn Khnsraw wus born onthe24th Amurdad 995 ( Taznk, Preface) ; 

'mm KhafI Khan says 997. He wws married to a daughter of 

A 
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Ivoka. His ^on^ — 1. Buland AlAtar, who died when young, Tiizuh, 
|>. 73. 2. Dawar (also called Bnlaql)} whose daughter, Hosh- 

niand Banu Beuuni. was married to Hoshang. son of Danyal. 3. Garshasp. 

IHiusra w died on the 1 ^<th Isfandiyarmuz. 1031 . He lies buried in the 
lyhusraw Gardens in Allahabad. Dawar Ba]^sh was proclaimed Emperor 
bv Asaf Khan after the death of Jahangir ; but at an order of Shahjahan, 
he was killed, together with his brother Garshasp, by Asaf Khan. 

Sul fan Parn'Tz. born 19th Aban, 997. He was married to a daughter 
of ?>lirza Rustam-i Safawl (Xo. 9) and had a son who died when young 
(Thz., p. 282). A daughter of Parwiz was married to Dara Shikoh. 
Parwiz died of delirium tremens in 1036. 

Sultan I^urram (Shahjahan) was born at Labor on the 30th Rabi^ I, 
1000 A.H, Regarding his family, vide Proceedings As. Soc. Bengal for 
August, 1869, p. 219. He was Akbar's favourite. 

Sultan Jahdnddr had no children. He and Sultan Shahrgdr were 
born about the same time, a few months before Akbar's death {Tuz., 
Preface, p. 17). Shahryar was married, in the 16th year of Jahangir, 
to Mihr^^'n-Xisa, the daughter of Xur Jahan by Sher Afkau, and had a 
daughter by her, Arzani Begum (Tuzuk, p. 370), The Iqhdl-ndma 
fp. 306) calls her Jji-- From his want of abilities, he got th^ 

nickname (fit for nothing). Khusraw, Parwiz, and Jahandar 

died before their father, 

Shahryar, at the instigation of Xur Jahan, proclaimed himself 
Emperor of Labor a few days after the death of Jahangir. He was 
killed either at the order of Dawar Bakhsh or of Asaf Khan ; vide Pro- 
eeeiings As. Soc. Bengal for August, 1869, p. 218. 

5. Mirza Sulayman, son of Khan Mirza, son of Sultan Mahmud, 
son of Abu Sa^id. 

0. Mirza Ibrahim, son of Mirza Sulayman (Xo. 5), 

Mirza Sulayman was born in 920, and died at Labor in 997. He is 
generally called WdTi-iji Badal^sMn. As grandson of Abu Sa^id Mirza, 
he is the sixth descendant from Timur. Abu Sa^^id killed Sultan Muham^ 
mad of Badakhshan, the last of a series of kings who traced their descent 
to Alexander the Great, and took possession of Badakhshan, which after 
his death fell to his son. Sultan Mahmud, who had three sons, Bayasan^ar 
Mirza. ‘^Ali Mirza,^ Khan Mirza. When Mahmud died, Amir Khusraw 


* The MSS. spell this name ^ 3.» and p'n. 

- The 'hVniard ealls the second son, Mirza Mas<?ud. 



Khan, one of his nobles, blinded Bayasanghar, killed tlie second ]»rince, 
■and ruled as usurper. He submitted to Babar in 91 ti. When Babar took 
Qandaliar, in 91 2. from Shah Beg Argliun, he sen^ K ban Mirzii as governor 
to Badakhslian. Mirza Sulayman is the son of this Khan Mlrzad 

After the death of JHian Hirza. Badal^slian \vas go\'erne<l for Jkibar 
by Prince Hiimayfm, Sultan Uways (Mirza Sulavmaii's father-in-law). 
Prince Hindal, and lastly, by iMlrza Sulayman. who held Badaklishan 
till 17 Juniada II, 918, when he had to surrender himself and Ids son. 
Mirza Ibrahim, to Prince Kamran. They were released by Humayun in 
952, and took again possession of Badakhslifun When Humayun had 
taken Kabul, he made war upon and defeated Mirza .hdayman who once 
in pos.session of his country, had refused to submit : but when the return 
of Kamran from Sind obliged Humayun to go to Kfibul. he reinstated the 
Mirza, who held Badakhshan till 98 ‘3. Bent on making conrpiests, he 
invaded in 967 Bal]^, but had to return. His son. ^lirza Ibrahim, was 
killed in battle.- 

In the eighth year when Mirza Muhammad Hakim’s (Akbar’s brother) 
‘mother had been killed by Shah Abu T-5Ia^ani Mirza S. went to Kabul, 
and had Abu ‘1-Ma^ali hanged ; he then married his own daughter to 
M. M. Hakim, and appointed Umed ^Ali, a Badakhshan noble, M, M. 
Hakim’s Vakil (970). But M. M. Hakim did not go on well with Mirza 
Sulayman, who returned next year to Kabul with hostile intentions ; 
but M. M. Hakim fled and asked Akbar for assistance, so that 5Iirza S.. 
though he had taken Jalalabad, had to return to BadaUishan. He 
returned to Kabul in 973, when Akbar’s troops had left that country, 
but retreated on being promised tribute. 

Mirza Sulayman's wife was Khurram Begum, of the Qibchak tribe. 
She was clever and had her husband so much in her power, that he did 
nothing without her advice. Her enemy was Muhtaram Khanum, the 
widow of Prince Kamran. M. Sula\'man \\anted to marry lier ; but 
lOiurram Begum got her married, against her will, to Mirza Ibrahim, 
by whom she had a son, Mirza Shahru]^ (No, 7). When Mirzii Ibrahim 
fell in the war with Balkh, Khurram Begum wanted to send the Khanum 
to her father, Shah Muhammad of Kashghar ; but she refused to go. As 
soon as Shahruldi had grown up, his mother and some Badakhshi nobles 
excited him to rebel against his grandfather M, Sulayman. This he did, 


^ The say^ KJian Mirza died in 917 ; but this Is impo'-isible, as Mirza Sulayman 

was born in 920, the TariUi of his birth beinu the word . 

* Hence he never was a grandee of Akbar's Court, and has been put on the list according 
to the rules of etiquette. 
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alternately rebelling and again making peace. Khiirram Begum then 
died. Shrihrul^ took away those parts of Badakhshan which his father 
had held, and found so many adhreents, that M. Sulayman, pretending 
to go on a pilgrimage to Makkah, left Badakhshan for Kabul, and crossing 
the Xllab went to India (983). Jahan, governor of the Panjab^ 

received orders to invade Badaldislian, but was suddenly ordered to go 
to Bengal, as Muii^im Khan had died and ^lirza Sulayman did not 
care for the governorshi]) of Bengal, which Akbar had given him. 

M. Sulayman then went to Isma^^il II of Persia. When the death of 
that monarch deprived him of the assistance which he had just received, 
he went to Wuzaffar Husayn Mirza (Xo. 8) at Qandahar, and then to 
M. W. Hakim at Kabul. Xot succeeding in raising disturbances in Kabub 
he made for the frontier of Badakhshan, and luckily finding some adherents, 
he managed to get from his grandson the territory between Tdqan and 
the Hindu Kush. Soon after Muhtar am Kbanum died. Being again 
pressed by Shahrulh, M. Sulayman applied for help to ’Abd^^ 'llah Khan 
Uzbak, king of Turan, who had long wished to annex Badakhshan. He 
invaded and took the country in 992 ; Shahrukh fled to Hundustan^ 
and M. Sulayman to Kabul. As he could not recover Badaldishan, and 
being rendered destitute by the death of M. 31. Hakim, he followed the 
example of his grandson, and repaired to the court of Akbar, who made 
him a Commander of six thousand. 

A few years later he died, at Labor, at the age of seventy-seven. 

7. Mirza Shahury?, son of 3Iirza Ibrahim. 

Vide Xos. 5 and 6. Akbar, in 1091, gave him his daughter Shukr^^ 
n*-Xisa Begum, and made him governor of 3Ialwa, and he distinguished 
himself in the conquest of the Dakhin. Towards the end of Akbar's 
reign, he was made a Commander of seven thousand, and was continued 
in his J/un.v«6 by Jahangir. 

He died at Kjain in 1016. His wife, Kdhidi Begum, was a daughter 
of 3Iirza 3Iuhammad Hakim. She wanted to take his body to Madinah, 
but was robbed by the Badawis ; and after handing over the body to 
some " scoundrels " she went to Basra, and then to Shiraz. In 1022, 
Shah ^Abbas married her to 3Iirza Sultan ^Ali, his uncle, whom he had 
blinded : but the Begum did not like her new husband. 

Shdhruldis Children.— 1. Hasan and Husayn, twins. Hasan fled with 
Khusraw and was imprisoned by Jahangir. 2. Badi^a ^-Zaman (or 
31irza Fathpuri), ‘‘ a bundle of wicked bones,'' murdered by his brothers 
in Patan (Gujrat). 3. Mlrzd Shujd^ rose to honours under Shahjahan, 
who called him Xajabat Khan. I. 3Iirza 31uhammad Zaman. He held 
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s, town in Badal^shan, and fell against the Uzbaks. 5, i\Iirza Sultan, 
a favourite of Jahangir. He had many wives, and Jahangir would have 
given him his own dau<=: liter in marriage if he had not ])erjured himself 
in trying to conceal the number of his wives. He fell into disgrace, and 
was appointed governor of Ghaziy)ur, where he died. 6. Mirza Mu^uL who 
did not distinguish himself either. The Tuz}d' (p. 05) says that after the 
death of Sluihrul^. Jahangir took charge of four of his sons and three 
of his daughters, “ whom Akbar had not known." ’* Shahrul^, though 
twenty years in India, could not speak a word of Hindi.'’ 

8. Mirza MuzafFar Husayn, son of Bahram Mirza, son of Shah IsmaTl-i 
Safawi. 

In 965, Shah Tahmasp of Persia (930 to 984) conquered Qandahar, 
which was given, together with Da war and Garmsir as far as the 
river Hirmand, to Sultan Husayn Mirza J his nephew. Sultan Husayn 51. 
died in 984, when Shah Isma^il II (984 to 985) was king of Persia, and left 
five children, iluhammad Husayn 5Iirza, 5IuzafFar Husayn 5lTrza, 
Hustam 5Iirza, Abu Sa^id 51irza, and Sanjar Mirza. The first was killed 
by Shah Isma^il Iran. The other four in Qandahar had also been 
doomed ; but the arrival of the news of the sudden death of the Shah 
saved their lives. The new Shah Kliudabanda, gave Qandahar to 
5Iuzaffar Husayn 5Iirza, and Da war as far as the Hirmand to Rustam 
5Iirza, who was accompanied by his two younger brothers, their Vakil 
being Hamza Beg Abd^^ ’llah, or Kor Hamza, an old servant of their 
father. The arbitrary behaviour of the Vakil caused 5Iuzaffar Husiyn 
5Iirza to take up arms against him, and after some alternate lighting 
and peace-making. 5Iuzaftar had the Vakil murdered. This led to fights 
between 5Iuzaffar and Mirza Rustam who, however, returned to Dawar. 

Not long after the invasion of Khurasan by the Uzbaks under Din 
5Iuhammad Sultan and Ba([i Sultan {a sister's son of ‘lAbd^^ 'llah Khan 
of Turan) took place, and the Qandahar territory being continually 
exposed to incursions, the country was unsettled. 51ost of the (^izilbash 
grandees fell in the everlasting hgliTs, and the Shrdi of Persia promised 
assistance, but rendered none : ^lirza Rustam who had gone to Hindustan, 
was appointed by Akbar Governor of Llhor, and kept IJindahar in anxiety : 
and Muzahar hesitatingly resolved to hajid ocer (Qandahar to Akbar, 
though UVbd’* 'Hah Khan of Turan advised him not to join the (‘hagbata''! 
kings (the 51ughu]s of India). At that time (»Id servant of 

Muzalfar's father, who had Hod to India, and was a[)pointcd Furmshh^ijl 
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by Akbar) returned to Qandahar, and prevailed upon Muzaffar’s mother 
and eldest son to bring about the annexation of Qandahar to India. 

Akbar sent Sh'ih Beg Khan Ar^un, Governor of Bangash, to take 
j>rompt possession of Qandahcir, and though, as in all his undertakings, 
Muzaffar wavered at the last moment and had recourse to trickery, he was 
obliged by the firm and prudent behaviour of Beg Khan in 1003, to go to 
Akbar. He received the title of Farzayid (son), was made a Commander 
of five thousand, and received Sambhal as Jagir, which is worth more 
than all Qandahar.*’ 

But the ryots of his jagir preferred complaints against his grasping 
collectors, and Muzaffar, annoyed at this, applied to go to Makkah. No 
sooner had Akbar granted this request than Muzaffar repented. He was 
reinstated, but as new complaints were preferred, Akbar took away the 
jagir, and paid him a salary in cash ( 1005), Muzaffar then went to Makkah, 
but returned after reaching the first stage, which displeased Akbar so 
much, that he refused to have anything to do with him. 

3Iuzaffar found everything in India bad, and sometimes resolved to 
go to Persia, and sometimes to Makkah. From grief and disappointment, 
and a bodily hurt, he died in 1008. 

His daughter, called Qandahar Mahall, was in 1018 married to 
Shahjahan, and gave birth, in 1020, to Nawab Parhez Banu Begum. 

Three sons of his remained in India, Bahram Mirza, Haydar Mirza 
(who rose to dignity under Shahjahan, and died in 1041), and Isma*^il 
Mirza. The Ma^d^ir mentions two other sons, Alqas Mirza and Tahmas 
Mirza. 

Muzaffar's younger brothers, Mirza Abii Sa^id, and Mirza Sanjar, 
died in 1005. They held commands of Three hundred and fifty. (Vide 
Nos. 271 and 272.) 

9. Mirza Rustam. —He is the younger, but more talented brother 
of the preceding. As the revenue of Da war was insufficient for him and 
his two younger brothers, he made war on Malik Mahmud, ruler of 
Sistan. Muzaffar Husayn assisted him at first, but having married 
Malik ]\Iahm fid's daughter, he turned against Rustam. This caused a 
rupture between the brothers. Assisted by Lalla (guardian) Hamza 
Beg, M. Rustam invaded Qandahar, but without result. During the 
ittv’^asion of the Czbaks into Khurasan, he conquered the town of Farah, 
and bravely held his own. Some time after, he again attacked Malik 
Mahmud. The latter wished to settle matters amicably. During an 
interview, Rustam seized him and killed him, when JalaD ’d-Din, 
Mahmud's son, took up arms. Rustam was defeated, and hearing that 
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his brother Muzaffar had occupied Da war, he quickly took the town of 
Qalat, Being once absent on a hunting expedition, he nearly lost the 
town, and though he took revenge on the conspirators who had also 
killed his mother, he felt himself so insecure, that he resolved to join 
Akbar. Accompanied by his brother, Sanjar Mirza, and his four sons 
Murad, Shahrukh, Hasan, and Ibrahim, he went in 1001 to India. Akbar 
made him a Panjhazdfl, and gave him Multan as jagir, which is more 
than Qandahar.’’ His inferiors being too oppressive, Akbar, in 1003, 
wished to give him Chitor, but recalled him from Sarhind, gave him 
Pathan as tuyiil, and sent him, together with Asaf Khan against Rfija 
Basu. But as they did not get on well together, Akbar called M. Rustam 
to court, appointing Jagat Singh, son of Raja Man Singh, in his stead. 
In 1006, M. Rustam got Raysin as jagir. He then served under Prince 
Danyal in the Dakhin. In 1021, Jahangir appointed him Governor of 
That'hah, but recalled him as he ill-treated the Arghuns. After the 
marriage of his daughter with Prince Parwiz, Jahangir made him ShasJi- 
hazdri, and appointed him Governor of Allahabad. He held the fort 
against ‘^Abd^ llah Khan, whom Shahjahan, after taking possession of 
Bengal and Bihar, had sent against Allahabad, and forced ^Abd« "llah 
to retire to Jhosi. In the 21st year, he was appointed Governor of 
Bihar, but was pensioned off as too old by Shahjahan at 120,000 Rs, 
fcr annum, and retired to Agra. In the sixth year, M. Rustam married 
his daughter to Prince Dara Shikoh, He died, in 1051, at Agra, 72 
vears old. 

As a poet he is known under the tahhaUus of FidcPi. He was a man of 
the world and understood the spirit of the age. All his sons held subse- 
quently posts of distinction. 

His first son Murad got from Jahangir the title of llfifdt Khan. He 
was married to a daughter of *^Abd« r-Rahim Khan Khanan, Murad's 
son, Mirza ^iiikarram Khan, also distinguished himself ; he died in 1080. 

His third son Mlrzd Hnsand Safawl, a Hazdr o panmdl under Jahangir, 
was Governor of Kuch ; died 1059. Hasan's son. Mlrzd Safshikan, was 
Fawjdar of Jessore in Bengal, retired, and died in 1073. Hafshikans 
son, Sayf’^ 'd-Bln-i Fafaivl, accepted the title of ^an under Awrangzeb. 

10. Bayram Xhan, the fifth in descent from Mir ^Ali Shukr Beg 
Baharlu. 

Bahdrin is the name of a principal clan of the Qaraquilii Turks. During 
the time of their ascendency under Qara 1 usuf. and hi'' sons (Jara Sikandar 
and ]JTrza Jahan Shah, rulers of Hraq-i ^ Arab and Azarbiiyjan. Ali Shukr 
Beg held Daynur, Hamadan.and Kurdistan, “ which tracts are still called 
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the territory of '^Ali Shukr." His son Pir ^All Beg stayed some time with 
Sultan ^lahmfid Mirzu, and attacked afterwards the Governor of Shiraz, 
but was defeated. He was killed by some of the Amirs of Sultan Husayn 
Mirza. Pir ^All ]^eg‘s son, in the reign of Shah Isma^il-i Safawi, left 
settled in Badaldishan, and entered the service of Amir Khiisraw 
Shah {ride p. 3*24. last line) at Qunduz. He then joined, with his son Sayf 
^All Beg, Babar's army, as Amir Kimsraw had been deposed. Sayf ^All 
Beg is Bayram's father. 

Bayram Khan v as born at Bada kli shan. After the death of his father 
he went to Ball^ to study. When sixteen years old, he entered Humayfin's 
army, fought in the battle of Qanawj (10th Muharram, 947), and fled to 
the Kaja of Lakhnor (v'^amhhal). Sher Shah met Bayram in Malwa, 
and tried to win him over. But Bayram fled from Barhampur with 
Abu d“Qasim, governor of Gwaliyar, to Gujrat. They were surprised, on 
the road, by an ambassador of Sher Shah who had just returned from 
Gujrat. Abu 4-Qasim, a man of imposing stature, being mistaken for 
Ba^Tam, the latter stepped forward and said in a manly voice, '' I am 
Bavram." “ Xo.'" said Abu 4-Qasim, he is my attendant, and brave and 
faithful as he is, he wishes to sacrifice himself for me. So let him off." 
Abu I'Qasim was then killed, and Bayram escaped to Sultan Mahmud of 
Gujrat. Under the pretext of sailing for Makkah, Bayram embarked at 
Surat for Sindh. He joined Humayun on the 7th Muharram, 950, when 
the Em[)eror, after passing through the territory of Raja Maldeo, was 
pressed by the Arghuns at Jon. On the march to Persia, he proved the 
most faithful attendant. The King of Persia also liked him, and made 
him a Khan. On Humayuirs return. Bayram was sent on a mission to 
Prince Kamran. When Humayun marched to Kabul, he took Qandahar 
by force and treachery from the Qizilbashes. and making Bayram governor 
of the district, he informed the Shah that he had done so as Bayram was 
a faithful servant of both ". Subsec|uently rumours regarding Bayram's 
duplicity reached Humayun ; but when in 961, the Emperor returned to 
Qandahar, the rumours turned out false. 

The coiujiiest of India may justly ]-)e ascribed to Bayram. He gained 
the battle of Maclihlwara. and recei\'ed Sambhal as jagir. In 963, he was 
appointed nfnilii (guardian! of Princt* Aklnir, with whom he went to the 
Punjab agaiu'^t Sikandar Kju'in. ( h\ Akbar’s accession (2ndRabUH, 963) 
at Kalanur, he was a [>} pointed 115/77/ and Khan Khdndn, and reeeiv'ed 
the title of Khan On the second of Shawwvrd, 964. shortly after 

the surrender of Mankot. when Akbar returned to Labor, an imperial 
ele])hant ran against Bayram's tent, and Bayram blamed Atgah Khan 
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{No. 15), who never had been his friend, for this accident. The Atgah, 
after arrival at Lfilior, went witli Iiis whole family to Bayram, and 
attested his innocence by an oath upon the Qur^fin.^ In 9b5. Bayram 
married Salima Sultan Begum (p. 321, note), and soon after the estrange- 
ment commenced between Akbar and him. Badaoni (II, p. 36) attributes 
the fall of Bayram to the ill-treatment of Pir i\luhammad (No. 20) and 
the influence of Adham Khan and liis mother 51 'ilium Anagah ( Akbar 's 
nurse), Siddiq 5Iuhammad Khan. Shahab^^ 'd-JJIn Ahmad, etc., who 
effectually complained of the wretchedness of their jagirs, and tlie emptiness 
of the Treasury, whilst Bayram Tran's friends lived in affluence. The 
Tahaqdt-i Akharl says that no less than twenty-flve of Bayram*s friends 
reached the dignity of Panjhazarls — ratlier a proof of Bayram's gift ol 
vselecting proper men. Ba^nam's fall is known from the Histories. “Akbar’s 
trick resembles exactly that which Sultan Abu Sa^Id-i Mughul adopted 
towards his minister Amir Chauban." (Bad.) 

On hearing the news that Akbar had assumed the reigns of the govern- 
ment, Ba\Tam left Agra, and sent his friends who had advised him to 
go to Akbar, to Court. He himself went under the pretext of going to 
5Iakkah to 5Iewat and Nagor, from where he returned his insignia, 
which reached Akbar at Jhujhar ; for Akbar was on his way to the 
Panjab, which Bayram, as it was said, wished to invade. The insignia 
were conferred on Pir 5Iuhammad I^an, BaATam's old protege ; and 
he was ordered to see him embark for 51akkah, Bayram felt much 
irritated at this ; and finding the road to Gujrat occupied by Raja 
Maldeo, his enemy, he proceeded to Bikanir to his friend Kalyan 5Ial 


1 So BiuL 11. 19. The story m Eiphinstone {tilth edition), p. 497, does not aL^ree with 
the sources. The Akbarnama says, Ba\Tam was on board a ship on the Jamna. when 
one of Akbar's elephants ran into the water and nearly upset the boat. Abu 1-Fazl. 
moreover, refers it to a later peruxl than 964. The author of the hdirnmpi Albau has 
a line critical note on AbQ T-Fazl's aci'ount. I would remark here that a^ long as we have 
no translation of nil the sources for a history of Akbar’s reign, Kuropean historians should 
make the Saicnnih-i Akhnrl the basis of their labours. This work is a modern compilation 
dedicated to William Kirkpatrick, and was compiled by Amir llaydar of Belgram from 
the Akbarnama, the Tabaqat, Ikid.aoni, Finshta, thf AkhnyKomn In/ ^Juu/ldL Unhdad o/ 
Sarhind (poetically calletl ; ibh' Journal As. Soc. BtMigal for 1S6M. p. 10) and 

Abu l-Fnd's letfeh, ot whieh the compiler had /o?/r books. The sou^ce^ in itnilcs have 
never been used by preceding historians. This work is perhap'^ the only i ritical hislori* al 
work wTitten by a native, and i*onHrins an opinion wdiich I have eUewhere expres^^eil, 
that those portions of Indian History for wdiich we have several sources, are full of the 
most astounding discrepancies as to details. 

Belgram was a great seat of Muhammadan learning from the times of Akbar to the 
present century. For the Utf-.rnti of the towm ride the Tazkira by < Ihurim <iAii Azad, 
entitled Sanc i Az<'i<l, , , 

The author of the Sawnniu-i Akhnrl states that Abu ’1-I< much 

friendliness to Bavrani, whilst Erdune (Elphinstone, p. 495, note; ' '^T-Fazl 

as ‘‘ Bayram’s warm panegyrist 
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(Xo. 93). But unable to restrain himself any longer, lie entrusted his 
property, his family, and his young son ^Abd^ 'r-Rahim (Xo. 29) to Sher 
Muhammad Diwana, his adopted son and jagir holder of Tabarhinda, 
and broke out in open rebellion. At Dipalpur, on his way to the Panjab, 
he heard that Diwana had squandered the property left in his charge, 
had insulted his family, and had sent Muzaffar All (whom Bayram had 
dispatched to Diwana to settle matters) to Court a prisoner. Mortified 
at this, Bayram resolved to take Jalindhar. Akbar now moved against 
him ; but before he reached him, he heard that Ba}T:am had been 
defeated ^ by Atgah Ehan (Xo. 15). Bayram fled to Fort Tilwara on 
the banks of the Biyah, followed by Akbar. Fighting ensued. In the 
very beginning, Sultan Husayn Jalair was killed ; and when his head 
was brought to Ba}Tam,- he was so sorry that he sent to Akbar and asked 
forgiveness. This was granted, and Ba\Tam, accompanied by the principal 
grandees, went to Akbar s tent, and was pardoned. After staying for 
two days longer with Mun^im lOian, he received a sum of money, and 
was sent to Makkah. The whole camp made a collection {cJiandogh). 
Haji Muhammad of Sistan (Xo. 55) accompanied Bayram over Xagor 
to Patan (Xahrwala) in Gujrat, where he was hospitably received by Musa 
Klian Friladi. the governor. On Friday, 14th Jumada I, 968, while 
alighting from a boat after a trip on the Sahansa Lang Tank, Ba}Tam 
was stabbed by a Lohani Af^an of the name of Mubarak, wliose father 
had been killed in the battle of Machhiwara. “ With an Alldld' Akhar 
on his lips, he died. ' The motive of Mubarak Klian is said to have merely 
been revenge. Another reason is mentioned. The Kashmiri wife of 
‘'^allrn Shall with her daughter had attached herself to Bayram's suite, 
in order to go to Hijaz. and it had been settled that Bavram's son should 
be betrothed to her, which annoyed the Afghans. Some beggars lifted 
up Bavram's body, and took it to the tomb of ShavDi Husam^ 'd-Din. 
Seventeen vears later the body was interred in holy ground at Mash, had. 

Akbar took charge of ‘^Abd’^^ T-Ralum, Bavram's son {\:ide Xo. 29), 
and married soon after Salima Sultan Begum, Bavram's widow. 

For Baf/mw, we often find the spelling Baf/ram. Firishta 
generally calls him Bayram &an Turkman. Bayram was a Shi^ah, 
and a poet of no mean j)retensions (vide Badaonl III, p. 190). 

1 Near <■ — - - U/) in the rarffanah^lV*^ [Bad. ; Ma^a,:<ir ; Saivdni/j^^ 

near Ja • Bad. /TI. 40) has Firishta says (Lucknow edit., 

p. 219( /lace outside of Machhiwara. 

^ The tion.s this fact Tvithout giving the source. 
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11. Mull‘d im Khan, son of Bayram ^ Beg. 

^N’othing appears to be known of the circumstances of his father, 
Mun^imKhan was a grandee of Humavun's Court, as was also his brother 
Fazll Beg, When Humavun, on his flight to Persia, was hard pressed 
by Mirza Shah Husayn of That hah, one grandee after another went 
quietly away. M. and Fazll Beg also were on the point of doing so, 
when HumayCm made them prisoners, as he had done from motives of 
prudence and policy with several other nobles. M. did not, however, 
accompany Humayun to Persia. He rejoined him immediately on his 
return, and rose at once to high dignity. He rejected the governership 
of Qandahar, which was given to Bayram Khan. In 961, he was appointed 
ataUq of Prince Akbar ; and when Humayun invaded India, M. was left 
as governor of Kabul in charge of Hirza iVIuhanimad Hakim, Akbar's 
brother, tlien about a year old. In Kabul H, remained till Bayram fell 
into disgrace. He joined Akbar, in Zi Hijja, 967, at Ludhiyana, where 
Akbar encamped on his expedition against BayTam. M. was then 
appointed Khan Khrnidn and ValclL 

In the seventh year of Akbar's reign, when Adham Klilin {No. 19) 
killed Atgah Khan (No. 15), Mun^im who had been the instigator, fled 
twice from Court, but was caught the second time in Saror (Sirkar of 
Qanavtq) by the collector of the district, and was brought in by Sayyid 
jJaKmud Khan of Barha (No. 75), Akbar restored M. to his former 
honours. 

^lun^im Khan’s vson, ^ani Khan, whom his father had left in charge 
of Kabul, caused distui bailees from want of tact. Mah Jujak Begum. 
Prince 31. 3Iuhammad Hakim's mother, advised by Fazll Beg and his son 
^Abd^ 'l-Fath, who hated GhanI Khan, closed the doors of Kabul when 
GhanI Khan was once temporarily absent at Fallz. GhanI Khan, not 
finding adherents to oppose her, went to India. 3Iah Jujak Begum then 
appointed Fazll Beg as 3'’akll and ^AbeP^ *I-Fath as ; but being 

dis.satisfied with them, she killed them both, at the advice of Shah Wall, 
one of her nobles. On account of these disturbances, Akbar, in the eighth 
year, sent 31. to Kabul, Thinking he could rely on the Kabulis, 31. left 
before his contingent was quite ready. He was attacked near Jalalabad 
by 3Iah Jujak Begum (who in the meantime had killed Shah 3ValI and 
had taken up, apparently criminally, with Haydar Qasim Koh-bar, whom 
she had made FaAJZ) and defeated. 31. fled to the Ghakhars, and ashamed 
and hesitating he joined Akbar, who apjiointed him Commander of the 
Fort of Agra. 

^ Some MSS. read Miram ; but Baifnim is the preferable reading. 



In the 12th yeat, after the defeat and death of Khiin Zamaii |Xo. 13), 
M. was appointed to his jagirs in Jaunpur (Bad. IL 101), and then 
conciiided peace with Sulayman Kararani of Bengal, who promised to 
read the Khutba and strike coins in Akbar‘s name. 

In 982, Akbar, at i\L*s request, went with a flotilla from Agra to 
Bihar, and took Hajlpur and Patna from Da^ud, Sulayman's son. M. was 
then appointed Governor of Bihiir, and was ordered to follow Da^Cid into 
Bengal. M, moved to Tanila (opposite Gaur, on the right side of the 
Ganges) to settle political matters, and left the pursuit to Muhammad 
Quli Khan Barlas (Xo. 31). But as the latter soon after died, M., at the 
advice of To lar ^lal, left Tanda, and followed up Da^iid, who after his 
defeat at submitted at Katak. In Safar 983, M. returned, and 

though his army had terribly suffered from epidemics on the march 
through Southern Bengal, he quartered them against the advice of his 
friends at Gaur, where soon after died of fever. 

The great bridge of Jaunpur was built by Mun^im Khan in 981. Its 
tdriJch is h' M.'s son Ghani Khan went to ^Adilshah of 

Bijapur, where he died. 

12. Tardi Beg Khan, of Tiirkistan. 

A noble of Humayun's Court. After the conquest of Gujrat, he was 
made Governor of Chamj anir (Pawangaih). On Mirza ^^Askarbs defeat 
by Sultan Bahadur, Tardi Beg also succumbed to him, and retreated 
to Humayun. During the emperor's flight from India, Tardi Beg dis- 
tinguished himself as one of the most faithless ^ companions. When passing ^ 
through the territory of Raja Maldeo, he even refused Humayun a horsel 
and at Amarkot, he declined to assist the emperor with a portion of th(i 
wealth he had collected while at court. Hence Ray Parsad advised H. to\ 
imprison some of his nobles and take away part of their propertv by force. \ 
H., however, returned afterwards most of it. In Qandahar, Tardi Beg | 
left the emperor and joined Mirza ^Askari. But Mirza ^Askari put most 1 
of them on the rack, and forced also Tardi Beg to give him a large sum ) 
as ransom. f 

On HumayuiTs return from ^Iraq, Tardi Beg asked pardon for his \ 
former faithlessness, was restored to favour, and was sent, in 955, after * 
the death of Mirza Hu^ Beg, son of Mirza Sultan, to Dawar. During 
the concpiest of India. T. distinguished himself and received Mewat as \ 


^ Elphiiistone, p. ArrZ. note, says TanU Bea was one of the most faithful followers of 
Humayun, a statement whi('h is contradicted by all native historians. 
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jagir. Ill 903. when Humayfm died (7th Rahi^ I), T. read the I'huiha 
in Akhar'N natne, and sent the crown-insignia vrith i\L Abu 1-Qasim, 
son of Prince K am ran to Akbar in tlie Pan jab. Akbar made T. a Com- 
mander of Five Thousand, and ap[>ointed him govermar of DihlL T. 
drove a\va«y Haji Klian. an ofht'er of Sher Sliah. from Xarnaul. On 
He mil's approach, after sonKuinsiiocessi’u] hgliting. T. toomshly evacuated 
Dddi, and joined Akbar at ^^arhind. Bayram Khan, wdio did not like T. 
from envy and sectarian motives, accused him, and obtaining from 
Akbar “ a sort of permission " (Bad. II. 14) had him murdered (end of 
903). Akbar was displeased. Bayrain's hasty act was one of the chief 
causes of the distrust with which the Cha^ata^i nobles looked upon him. 
Tardi Beg was a Sunni. 

13. Stan Zaman-i Shaybani. 

His father Haydar Sultan Uzbak-i Shaybani had been made an Amir 
in the Jam war with the Qizilbashes. When Humayun returned from 
Persia, Haydar joined him, together with his two sons ^All Qull Khan 
[Khan Zaman] and Bahadur Khan (Xo. 22), and distinguished himself 
in the conquest of Qandahar. On the march to Kabul, an epidemic 
broke out in Humayun *s camp, during which Haydar Sultan died. 

‘^All Qull Khan distinguished himself in Kabul and in the conquest 
of Hindustan, was made Amir and sent to the Du,ab and Sambhal, where 
he defeated the Af^ans. At the time of Akbar's accession, ^All Quli 
Khan fought with ShadI lOian, an Af^an noble ; but when he heard that 
Hemu had gone to Dihll, he thought fighting with this new enemy more 
important ; but before ^All Qull arrived at Dihll, Tardi Beg (Xo. 12) 
had been defeated, and A. returned from Meerut to Akbar at Sarhind. 
*^AiI Quli was sent in advance with 10,000 troopers, met Hemu near 
Panipat and defeated him. Though Akbar and Ba\Tam were near, they 
took no part in this battle, ^Ali Quli received the title of Khan Zaman. 
Xext to Bayram, the restoration of the iVIu^ul Dynasty may be justly 
ascribed to him. Khan Zaman then got Sambhal again as jagir, cleared 
the whole north of India up to Lakhnau of the Af^ans, and acquired an 
immense fortune by plunder. In 964, he held Jaunpur as Qd^im rnaqdm 
for Sikandur, after the latter had surrendered 3Ianket. In the third year 
of Akbar 's reign, Khan Zaman became the talk of the whole country in 
consequence of a love scandal with Shaham Beg, a page of Humayun, 
and as he refused to send the boy back to Court, Akbar took away some 
of Khan Zaman's tuyuVs, which led him to rebel, Bayram from generosity 
did not interfere : but when Pir 3Iuhammad, TChan Zaman’s enemy, had 
been appointed Vakil, he took away, in the 4th year, the whole of his 
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mahalls. and had him a})].ointed commander against the Af^ans who 
threatened the Jaiin]iur District. Pir Muhammad had also Buri ^AIj 
thrown from the walls of Firuzrihad. whom Khan Zaman had sent to 
him to settle matters. Khan Zaman now thought it was high time to 
send away Slu’diam Bt^g. went to Jaunpur, and drove away the Afghans. 
Upon the fall of Bay ram, they appeared again under Sher Shah, son of 
^AdlL^ with a large army and oOO elepdiants. l^ian Zaman, however, 
defeated them in tJie streets of Jaunpur. and carried off immense plunder 
and numerous elephants, which he retained for himself. 

In Zi (^a^da of the Gth year. Akbar moved ])ersonal]y against him ; 
but at Kaiah (on the Ganges) Khan Zaman and his brother Bahadur 
submitted and delivered the booty and the elephants, Thev were 
pardoned and sent again to Jaunpur. ^oon after, he defeated the Af^ans, 
who had attacked him in a fortified position near the Son, 

In the 10th year, Khan Zaman rebelled again in concert with the 
Uzbaks, and attacked the Tuyiildars of the p^rovmce. As soon as an 
imperial army marched against liim, he went to Ghazlpur, and Akbar 
on arrival at Jaunpur sent Mun^im Khan against him. Being a friend 
of Khan Zaman. he induced him to submit, which he did. But a bodv of 
imperial troops under i\[u^izza J-Mulk and Raja Todar Jlal, having been 
defeated by Bahadur and Iskandar Uzbak (Xo. 48), the rebellion continued, 
though repeated attempts were made to bring about a conciliation. 
Having at last sworn to be faithful. Klian Zannin was left in possession of 
his jagirs, and Akbar returned to Agra. But when the emperor, on the 3rd 
Jiimada I, 974, marched against M. Muhammad Hakim, Khan Zaman 
rebelled again, read the T^ufha at Jaunpur in M. Muhammad Hakim's 
name, and marched against Shergarh (Qanawj). Akbar was now resolved 
no longer to pardon ; he left the Panjab, 12th Ramazan 974, and Agra on 
the 26th Shawwal. At Sakit, east of Agra, Akbar heard that l£han 
Zaman had fled from Shergaih to Manikpur where Bahadur was, and 
from there marching along the Ganges, had bridged the river near 
the frontier of 7 in^ror (Xawabganj. between Manikpur and Allahabad). 
Akbar sent a detachment of 6,000 troopers under Muhammad Quli 
Kimn Barlas and lodar Jlal to Audh to oppose Iskandar Kh an Uzbak. 
and marched over Ray Bareli to Manikpur, crossed the Ganges with about 
100 men, and slept at night near the banks of the river, at a short distance 
from Khan Zaman's camp, who must have gone from Xawabganj back 
again on the right side of the river to Karah. Xext morning, 1st Zi 
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Hijja, 971, Akbar witli some reinforcements attacked Klutn Zaman. 
Bahadur was captured, and brought to Akbar. and he had scarcely been 
dispatched, wlaui Khan Zaman's head was liroiiglit in. He had ])een half 
kdled }>y an elephant whose driver was (’ailed iSomnat, when a soldier 
cut oh his head : for Akbar liad promised a muhr for every Miighurs 
head. But anotlier soldier snatched away the head and took it to Akbar. 
The fight took place dar ^arm-iji S<(knt)val (in Bada.oiiT. Mungannd), 
which place has since been called Fall pur ^ The Trig. S. maps show a 
small village Fathpur about K' or 1:^ miles south-east of Kaiah, not far 
from the river. 

On the same day, thougli the heat was terrible, Akbar started for and 
reached Allahabad. 

Khan Zaman as a poet styled himself Sultan {vide P rocevdings Asiatic 
Societg, September, 1S68). Zamdnigd (now a station on the E. I. Railway) 
w^as founded by him. Though an Uzbak, Khan Zaman, from his long 
residence in Persia was a staunch Slu^ah. Khan Zaman must not be 
confounded with Xo. 124. 

14. ^Abd^ Tlah Khan TJzbak. 

A noble of Humayim's Court. After the defeat of Hemu, he received 
the title of Shuja^’at ]^aii, got Kaipi as iugill, and served under Adliam 
Khan (Xo. 19) in Gujrat. When Baz Bahadur, after the death of Pir 
Muhammad, had taken possession of Malwa, ^Abd’^ 'llah was made 
a Panjhazdrl^ and was sent to ^lalwa with almost unlimited authority. 
He re-conc|uered the province, and reigned in Mandu like a king 'h 
Akbar found it necessary to move against him. ^Abd^^ llah, after some 
unsuccessful fighting, fled to Gujrat, pursued by Qasim Khan of XLshapur 
(Xo. 40). Leaving his wives in the hands of his enemies, he fled with his 
young son to Changiz Ivhan. an officer of Sultan Mahmud of Gujrat. 
Hakim ^Ayn^ T-Mulk was dispatched to Changiz with the request to 
deliver up ^Abd^ 'llah, or to dismiss him. Changiz Klian did the latter. 
^Abd^ 'llah again appeared in Malwa, and was hotly pursued by Shahab^* 
'd-Din Ahmad Khan (Xo. 26), who nearly captured him. With great 
difficulties he eluded his pursuers, and managed to reach Jaunpur. 
where he died a ilatural death during the rebellion of Khan Zaman 
(Xo. 13). 

15. Shams^ 'd-Din Muhammad Atga Khan. 

Son of Mir Yar Muhammad of Ghazni, a simple farmer. Shams'^ 
’d-Din, when about twenty years old, once dreamed that he held the 
moon under his arm, which dream was justified by the unparalleled 
luck which he ow^ed to a little deed of kindness. Shams^ 'd-Din entered 
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Prince Kamran's service as a common soldier, and was present in the 
fatal battle of Qanawj ('lUth ^luharrani, 947). Hurnavun, after the 
defeat, crossed the river “on an elephant and dismounted on the 
other side, where a soldier who had escaped death in the current, stretched 
out his hand to assist the emperor to jump on the high bank. This 
soldier was Shams^^ ‘d-Dln. Humuyfui attached him to his service, 
and subserpiently appointed his wife wet nurse (cnuj^f) to Prince Akbar 
at Amarkot- conferring upon her the title of J~i Jl Anaga, Shams^ 
'd-Dln remained with the young j)rince whilst Humayun was in Persia, 
and received after the emperor’s restoration the title of Atga (foster 
father) Kh~w. Humayun sent him to Hisar, which Birkar had been set 
aside for Prince Akbar ’s maintenance. 

After Akbar's accession, Atga Khan was dispatched to Kabul to 
bring to India the Empress mother and the other Begums. Soon after, 
on the march from Mankot to Lahor, the elephant affair took place, which 
has been related under Bag ram Khan, p. 331. He held Khushab in the 
Panjab as jaglr, and received, after Bayram’s fall, the insignia of that 
chief. He was also appointed Governor of the Panjab. He defeated 
Bavram Khan near Jalindhar, before Akbar could come up, for which 
victory Akbar honoured him with the title of A^zam Khan. In the sixth 
year, he came from Lahor to the Court, and acted as Vakil either in 
supersession of Mun^im Khan or by usurpation ”, at which Akbar 
connived. Mun^im Khan and Shahab Khan (No. 26) felt much annoyed 
at this, and instigated Adham [vide Ko. 19) to kill Atga Khand 12th 
Ramazan. 969. 

For Atga Khan’s brothers vide Xos. 16, 28, 63, and for his sons, 
Xos. 18 and 21, The family is often called in Histories Atga Kldgl ^ 
the foster father battalion.’^ 

16. Khan-i Kalan Mir Muhammad, elder brother of Atga Khan. 

He served under Kamran and Humayun, and rose to high dignity 
during the reign of Akbar. Whilst Governor of the Panjab, where most 
of the Atgas {Atga f^ngl) had jagirs, he distinguished himself in the 
war with the Ghakkars, the extir]>ation of Sultan Adam, and in keeping 
down Kamal Khan. In the ninth year he assisted Mirza Muhammad 
Hakim against ^Ilrzfi Sulayman (Xo. b), restored him to the throne 
of Kabul, settled the country, and sent back the imperial troops under 

^ He stabbed at the AUja, and orderetl one of his own servants, an Czbak, of the 
name of Ivhusham Beg. to kill him. Bada,onl (p. 52) and Elphinstone (p. 502, i. 1) say 
that Adham himself kdled Atga. 
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his brother Quth^i ‘d-Dhi (Xo, :28). though Akbar liad a]»}»oint{Nl the latter 
AtaUq of the Prince. But Khan-i Kalan di(i not get (jii well with M. 31. 
Hakmi. e.s])ecia]ly ^^■hen tlie Prince laid given his sister Fakhr’‘ ‘n-Xisa 
Begimi {a daughter of Huniavun b}' Jiljak Begiiin. and vidovr of 3IIr 
Shrdi ‘^A.lxb^ 'l-31af’rdl) to Khuaja Hasan Xaijshbandi in inarnage. To 
avoid quarrels, l^an-i Kalan left Kfibul one night and reruiiKMl to Lalior. 

In the BJtli year fOTd) the Affia Khfif/I was removed from the Panjilb, 
and ordered to repair to Agra. Khan-i Kah'in received Samblial as jagir, 
whilst Husayn Qull Khan (Xo. 24) was ap]>ointed to tlie Pan jab. In 981, he 
was sent by Akbar in advance, for the recou(piest of Gujrat (Bud. II, 1 65). 
On the march, near Sarohl (Ajmir), he was wounded by a Kajj^^ut^ 
apparentlv without cause ; but he recovered. After the conquest, he 
was made governor of Patau (Xahrwala). He died at Pat an in 983. 

He was a poet and wrote under the takhallus of Ghaznawi ", in 
allusion to his birthplace. Bada.oni (III, 287) ju'aises him for his 
learning. 

His eldest son, Faxil Khan (Xo. 156), was a Hazdrl, and was killed 
when ilirza ^Aziz Koka (Xo. 21) was shut up in Ahmadnagar. His second 
son, Farrukh Khan (Xo. 232) was a Pansadl. Xo thing else is known 
of him. 

17. Mirza Sharaf^ ’d-Din Husayn, son of Khwaja 3Iu^jn. 

He was a man of noble descent. His father, Khawja 3Iu^m, was the 
son of Khawand 31ahmud, second son of Khwaja Kalan (known as Khwa- 
jagan Khwaja), eldest son of the renowned saint Khwaja Xasir^ 'd-Dln 
^’Ubayd^ ’llah Ahrar. Hence Mirza Sharaf^^ 'd-Din Husayn is generally 
called Ahrnrl. 

His grandfather, Khawand Malunud. went to India, was honorably 
received by Humayun, and died at Kabul. 

His father, Khwaja 3Iu^m, was a rich, but avaricious man ; he held 
the tract of land called Rudlhana-yi Xasheb ", and served under 
^Abd^ 'llah Khan, ruler of Kashgar. He was married to Kijak Begum, 
daughter of 3Iir ^Ala^^* ‘h31ulk of Tirmiz, who is a daughter of Fakhr 
Jalian Begum, daughter of Sultan Abu Sa^id 3Iirza . “ Hence the blood of 

Timur also flowed in the veins of 31irza Sharaf*^* 'd-Din Husayn." As the 
son did not get on well with his father, he went to Akbar. Through the 
powerful influence of 31ahum, Akbar's nurse, and Adham Khan, her son 
(Xo. 19), Alirza Sharaf was appointed Panjhazdrl. In the 5th year, 
Akbar gave him his sister Balhshi Banu Begum in marriage, and made 
him governor of Ajmir and Xagor. In 969, when Akbar went to Ajmir, 
Mirza Sharaf joined the emperor, and distinguished himself in the siege 
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of Mairtlia, which was defended bv Jagmal and Devidas. the latter of 
whom vcas kdled in an engagement subsetjiient to their retreat from 
the tort. 

In 970, Mirza v'^haraf s father came to Agra, and was received with 
great honours by Akl)ar. In the same year, Mlrza Sharaf, from motives 
of suspicion, tied from Agra over the frontier. ]>ursued by Husayn Quli 
Khan (Xo. *24), and other grandees. His father, ashamed of his son's 
beliaviour, left for Hijaz. but died at Cambay. The ship on which was 
his body, foundere<I. Hirza Sharaf stayed for some time with Changiz 
Khan, a Cluj rat noble, and then joined the rebellion of the Mirzas. ^Vhen 
Criijrat was com[uered. he fled to the Dakhin. and passing through 
Baglana. was captured by the Zamindar of the place, who after the 
conquest of Surat handed him over to Akbar. To frighten him, Akbar 
ordered him to be put under the feet of a tame elephant, and after having 
kept him for some time imprisoned, he sent him to Muzaffar Khan, 
Cfovernor of Bengal (Xo. 37), who vras to give him a jaglr, should be find 
that the Mlrza showed signs of repentance ; but if not, to send him to 
Hakkah. Muzaffar was waiting for the proper season to have him sent 
off, when Mir Ma^^sumd Kabuli rebelled in Bihar. Joined by Baba 
Khan Qaqshal, the rebels besieged Muzaffar Khan in Tail* la and over- 
powered him. Mlrza Sharaf lied to them, after having taken possession 
of the hidden treasures of Muzaffar. But subsequently he became 
Ma^ sum's enemy. Each was waiting for an ojqjort unity to kill the other. 
Ma^sum at last bribed a boy of the name of iMahmud, whom Mlrza 
Sharaf liked, and had his enemy poisoned. Mlrza Sharaf's death took 
place in 988. He is wrongly called Siefuddeen in Stewart's History of 
Bengal ip. 108). 

18. Yusuf Muhammad Khan, eldest son of Atga Khan (Xo. 15). 

He was Akbar's foster brother [koka or kukaltdsli). When twelve years 
old, he distinguished himself in the fight with Bayram (p. 332. 1, 9), 
and was made Khan. When his father had been killed by Adham Khan 
(Xo. 19) Akbar took care of him and his younger brother ^Aziz Koka 
/Xo. 21). He distinguished himself during the several rebellions of Khan 
Zaman (Xo. 13). 

He died from e.vcessive drinking in 973. Bad. II, p. 84. 

19. Adham Khan,^ son of Mahum Anga, 

The name of his father is unknown ; he is evidently a royal bastard. 


' Generaiiy called in European histories Adam Khan ; but his name is not 


:ui 

His mother Haliuin was one of Akhar's nurses and attended 

on Akhar " from the eradle till after liis a(‘(assion Slie appears to iiave 
had nnbonnded inllueiice in the Harem and over Akbar himself, and 
Khan (Xo. 11), who after Bayram's fall had btam apjahnted 
T aklU was subject to lier She aho pla vt'tl a con^id(‘ra]>le jairt 

in briimnny about ]kiyiam\s fall: /V/7. )1. p. :'a>. 

Adliam Khan was a and distin.mii>]ied him'<elf in tlie 

siege of Mankor/- Bay ram Khan, in the third year, gave him Hatkanth,^ 
South-East of Agra, as jagir, to check the rebels of the Bhadauriva 
clan, who even during the preceding reigns had given much trouble. 
Though he accused Bayram of jiartiality in bestowing bad jagfrs upon 
such as he did not like, Adham did his best to keep down the Bhaflau- 
riyas. After Bayram's fall, he was sent, in 9GS, together with Plr 
Muhammad Khan to Malwah. defeated Baz Bahadur near Sarangpur, 
and took possession of Bahadur's treasures and dancing girls. His 
sudden fortune made him refractory : he did not send the bootv to Agra, 
and Akbar thought it necessary to pay him an unexpected visit, when 
31ahum Anga found means to bring her son to his senses. Akbar left 
a,fter four days. On his departure, Adham prevailed on his mother 
to send back two beautiful dancing girls : but when Akbar heard of it, 
Adham turned them away. They were captured, and killed by Mrihum’s 
orders. Akbar knew the whole, but said nothing about it. On his return 
to Agra, however, he recalled Adham. and appointed Pir Muhammad 
governor of Malwah. 

At Court, Adham met again Atga Khan, whom both he and Mun^im 
Khan envied and hated. On the 1:1th Ramazan 969, when i\Iun^im 
Khan, Atga IHian, and several other grandees had a nightly meeting 
in the state hall at Agra, Adham Klian with some followers, suddenly 


^ This is the pronunciation ijiven in the Calcutta Chaj^atui Dictionary. Misled by 
the piinted editions of Bada,oni, Firishta, Khafi Khan, etc., X put on p. 223 of niy text 
edition of the A^In, Mahum At'jah, as if it was the name of a man. Vide Khafi Khan 1, 
p. J32, L 6 from below. 

2 The Ma^dsir gives a short history of this foit, partly taken from the Akbarnama. 

^ Hatkanth wa.s held by IXajputs of the Bhadauriya clan. Vide Beamcs's edition of 
Elliot's Glossary, IT, p. 86, and I, 27, where the word^^'^^l is doubtful, though it is 
certainly not Lahore ; for the old spelling '' Luhawar ” for Labor had ceased when the 
author of the Maf^znn-i Afghani wrote. Besides, a place in Gwahar is meant, not far 
from the iSindh river. For^^l^! the two editions of Bada.oni have ; Dom has js\(i 
Behair ; Briggs has Yehnr ; the Lucknow edition of Firishta has There is a town 
and Fargana of the name of in Sirkar Rantanhhur. 

The passage in the Akbarnama regarding Adham lOian quoted by Elliot may be found 
among the e\ents of the third year. 

Another nest of robbers was the eight villages, called Atbgah, near Sakit, in the Sirkar 
of Qanawj. 
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entered. Ail rose to greet him, when Adham struck Atga with his 
dagger, and told one of his companions (vide p. 338) to kill him. He then 
went with the dagger in his hand towards the sleeping apartments of 
Akbar, who had been awakened by the noise in the state hall. Looking 
out from a window,, he saw what had happened, rushed forward sword 
in hand, and met Adham on a high archway (aij}vctn) near the harem. 

Why have you killed my foster father, you son of a bitch ? (bdchcha-yi 
Jdda), cried Akbar. >Stop a moment, Majesty," replied Adham, seizing 
Akbar's arms, first inquire/’ Akbar drew away his hands and struck 
Adham a blow in the face, which sent him “ spinning to the ground. 

Whv are you standing here gaping T' said Akbar to one of his attendants 
of the name of Farhat Khan ; '* bind this man.*’ This was done, and at 
Akbar's orders Adham Khan was twice thrown down from the dais 
{suffa) of the Ayivdn to the ground, with his head foremost. The corpses 
of Adham and Atga were then sent to DihlL 

3Iahum Anga heard of the matter, and thinking that her son had 
been merely imprisoned, she repaired, though sick, from Dihli to Agra. 
On seeing her, Akbar said. '' He has killed mv foster father, and I have 
taken his life.*’ Your Majesty has done well," replied Mahum, turning 
pale, and left the hall. Forty days after, she died from grief, and was 
buried with her son in Dihli in a tomb wFich Akbar had built for them. 
For Adham’s brother, vide Ko. 60. 

20. Pir Muhammad ^an of Shir wan. ^ 

Kothing is known of his father. Pir Muhammad was a Giulia, and 
attached himself to Bayram in Qandahar. Through Ba\Tam’s influence 
he was raised to the dignity of Amir on Akbar*s accession. He dis- 
tinguished himself in the war with Hemu, and received subsequently the 
title of Xasir^^ '1-Mulk. His pride offended the Cha^ata^i nobles, and, 
at last, Bayram himself to whom he once refused admittance when he 
called on him at a time he was sick. 

Bayram subsequently ordered him to retire, sent him, at the instiga- 
tion of Shavkh Gada*"! [ vide p. 282) to the Fort of Bivana. and then forced 
him to go on a pilgrimage. Whilst on his way to Gujrat. Pir Muhammad 
received letters from Adham l^an {Xo. 19) asking him to delay. He 
stayed for a short time at Rantanbhur : but being pursued by Bayram’s 
men, he continued his journey to Gujrat. This harsh treatment annoyed 
Akbar, aiirl accelerated Bay ram’s fall. Whilst in Gujrat, P. M. heard of 

^ In my text edition, p. 223, Xo. 20, dele Shirwan is also the birth-place of 
The spelling: Sharwan given in the Mu9jam does not appear to be usual. 




Bayram's disgrace, and returned at once to Akbar who made him a 
Khan. In 968, he was appointed with Adham Khan to conquer Malwah, 
of which he was made sole governor after Ad ham's recall. In 969, he 
defeated Baz Bahadur who had invaded the country, drove him away, and 
took Bijagaih from I^timad Khan, Baz Bahadur’s general. He then made 
a raid into Khandes, which was governed by jlirfin Muhamfnad Shah, 
sacked the capital Burhanpur, slaughtered most im mercifully the 
inhabitants, and carried off immense booty, when he was attacked by 
Baz Bahadur and defeated. Arriving at night on his flight at the bank 
of the Xarbaddah, he insisted on crossing it , and perished in the river. 

21. Khan-i A^zam Mirza ^Aziz Koka, son of Atga Khan (Xo. 15). 

His mother was Ji Ji Anaga (ride p. 338). He grew up with Akbar, 
who remained attached to him to the end of his life. Though often 
offended by his boldness, Akbar would but rarely punish him : he used 
to say, Between me and ^Azlz is a river of milk which I cannot cross." 

On the removal of the Atga Khiiyl (p. 338) from the Pan j fib, 
he retained Dipalj^ur, where he was visited by Akbar in the 16th year 
(978) on his pilgrimage to the tomb of Shayldi Farid-i Shakkarganj at 
Ajhodhan (Pak Pat an, or Pat and Panjab). 

In the ITth year, after the conquest of Ahmadabad, Mirza ^’Azlz was 
appointed governor of Gujrat as far as the Mahindra river, whilst Akbar 
went to conquer Surat. Muhammad Husayn Mirza and Shah Mirza, 
joined by Slier Khan Fiiladl, thereupon beseiged Patan : but they were 
at last defeated by Mirza ^Aziz and Qulb^ 'd-Dln. ^Azlz then returned 
to Ahmadabad. \Vhen Akbar, on the 2nd Safar 981, returned to Fathpur 
SikrI, IlAtiyar^i l-Muik, a Gujrat I noble, occupied Idar, and then moved 
against ^Aziz in Ahmadabad. Muhammad Husayn ]\Iirza also came from 
the Dakhin, and after attacking Kambhayit (Cambay), they besieged 
Ahmadabad. ^ Aziz held himself bravely. The siege was raised by Akbar, 
w^ho surprised the rebels ^ near Patan. During the fight Muhammad 
Husayn Mirza and Il^tiyar^ d-Miilk were killed. The victory was chiefly 
gained by Akbar himself, who with 100 chosen men fell upon the enemy 
from an ambush. ^Azlz had subsequently to fight with the sons of 
Ikhriyur^ 1-Mulk. 

In the 20th year Akbar introduced the Dagh (A^in 7), which proved 
a source of great dissatisfaction among the Amirs. Mirza ^Aziz especially 


^ Akbar left Agra on the 4th RabK J. and attacked theMlrzas on the ninth day after 
his departure. The distance betwf en Aaira and Patan i>eing 400 Akhar's fort'ed marc h 
haa often been admired. Brkgs, II, p. 241. [This ditieis from the Akbar-n.ima. — B 1 
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showed himself so disobedient that Akbar was compelled to deprive him 
temporarily of his rank. 

Though restored to his honours in the 23rd year, ^Azfz remained 
unemployed till the 25th year (98(S), when disturbances had broken out in 
Bengal and Bihar {vide Muzaffar ^an, Xo. 37). ^Azlz was promoted 
to a command of Five Thousand, got the title of A^zam Khan, and was 
dispatched with a large army to quell the rebellion. His time was fully 
occupied in establishing order in Bihar. Towards the end of the 26th 
year, he rejoined the emperor, who had returned from Kabul to Fathpur 
SikrL During ^Aziz's absence from Bihar, the Bengal rebels had occupied 
Hajipur, opposite Patna : and ‘’Aziz, in the 2Tth year, was again sent 
to Bihar, with orders to move into Bengal. After collecting the Tuyuldars 
of Ilahabad, Audh, and Bihar, he occupied Garhl, the key of 
Bengal. After several minor fights with the rebels under Ma*^sum-i 
Kabuli, and Majnun Khan Qaqshal, ^Azlz succeeded in gaining 
over the latter, which forced Ma^sum to withdraw. The imperial 
troops then commenced to operate against Qutlu, a Lohani Afghan, 
who during these disturbances had occupied Oiisa and a portion of 
Bengal. ^Azjz, however, took this ill. and handing over the command 
to Shahbaz Khaiid Kambu, returned to his lands in Bihar. Soon 
after, he joined Akbar at Ilahabad, and was transferred to Garha and 
Kaism. (993), 

In the 31st year (994), M. ^Aziz was appointed to the Dakhin ; but 
as the operations were frustrated through the envy of Shahab^^ ‘d-Din 
Ahmad (Xo. 26) and other gran{lees. ^Azlz withdrew, plundered Ilichpur 
in Barar, and then retreated to Gujrat. where tlie Khan Khanan was 
(Briggs. II. 257). 

In the 32nd year. Prince Murad married a daiurhter of M. ‘^Aziz, 
Towards the end of the 34th year, ‘^Aziz w^as appointed Governor of Gujrat 
in succession to the Khan IHianan. In tlie 36th year, he moved against 
Sultan MuzatTar. and defeated him in the following year. He then reduced 
Jam and other zarnindars of Kachh to obedience, and con([uered Somnat 
and sixteen other harbour towms (37th year), Junagarh also, the capital 
of the ruler of Sorath. submitted to him (5th Zi Qa^da 999), and Miyan 
Khan and Taj Khan, sons of Dawlat ^an ibn-i Amin Khan-i Ghorl, 
joined the Mughuls. ^Aziz gave both of them jaglrs. He had now leisure 
to hunt down Sultan Muzaffar, who had taken refuge wdth a Zammdar of 
Dw'arka, In a fight the latter lost his life, and Muzaffar fled to Kachh, 
followed by ^Azlz. There also the Zarnindars submitted, and soon after 
delivered Sultan Muzaffar into his hands. Xo sooner had he been brought 
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to the Mirza than he asked for permission to step aside to perform a 
call of nature, and cut his throat with a razor. 

In the 39th year Akbar recalled M. ^Aziz, as he had not been at Court 
for several years ; but the Mirza dreading the religious innovations 
at Court/ marched against Diu under the pretext of conrpiering it. 
He made, however, peace with the “ Farangl " and embarked for Hijaz 
at Balawal, a harbour town near Somnat^ accompanied by his six younger 
sons ( Khurram, Anwar, ‘^Abd^ llah, ^Abd^ d-LatIf, Murtaza, ^Abd^ d- 
Ghafur), six daughters, and about one hundred attendants. Akbar 
felt sorry for his sudden departure, and with his usual magnanimity, 
promoted the two eldest sons of the i\llrza (M. Shams! and 
M. Shiidman). 

M. ^Aziz spent a great deal of money in Makkah ; in fact he was so 
‘‘ fleeced that his attachment to Islam was much cooled down ; and 
being assured of Akbar's good wishes for his welfare, he embarked for 
India, landed again at Balawal, and joined Akbar in the beginning of 
1003. He now became a member of the “Divine Faith ” {vide p. ^17, 1. 33), 
was appointed Governor of Bihar, was made Tahll in 1004, and received 
Multan as Jaglr. 

In the 45th year (1008) he accompanied Akbar to Aslr. His mother 
died about the same time, and Akbar himself assisted in carrying the 
coffin. Through the mediation of the Mirza, Bahadur Khan, ruler of 
Khandes, ceded Aslr to Akbar towards the end of the same year. Soon 
after, Prince Kliusraw married one of ^Aziz's daughters. 

At Akbar's death, ]\Ian Singh and M. ^Aziz were anxious to juGclaim 
Kliusraw successor ; but the attempt failed, as Shaykh Farld-i Buldiarl 
and others had proclaimed Jahangir before Akbar had closed his eyes. 
Jlan Singh left the Fort of Agra with Kliusraw. in order to go to Bengal. 
*^AzIz wished to accompany him, sent his whole family to the Raja, 
and superintended the burial of the deceased monarch. He countenanced 
Kliusraw 's rebellion, and escaped capital punishment through the inter- 
cession of several courtiers, and of Salima Sultan Begum and other 
2 irincesses of Akbar's harem. Xot long after, Khwaja Abu l-Hasan 
laid before Jahangir a letter vTitten some years ago by ^Azlz to Raja 
^All Khan of Khandes, in Avhich Aziz had ridiculed Akbar in very strong 
language. Jahangir gave ^Azlz the letter and asked him to read it before 


^ M. qAzIz ridiculed Akbar’s tendencies to Hinduism and the orders of the “ Divine 
Faith He used to call Fayzl and Abu l'*Fazl. <^U'-man and ^Ab. His disparaging 
remarks led to his disgrace on the accession of Jahangir, as related below. 
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tlie whole Court, which he did without the slightest hesitation, thus 
incurring the hlame of all the courtiers present, Jahangir deprived 
him of his honours and lands, and imprisoned him. 

In the 3rd year of Jahinuir's reign (1017), il. ^Azlz was restored to 
his rank, and ay^pointed (nominally) to the command of Gujrat, his eldest 
son, Jahangir Quli Khan, being his In the oth year, when matters 

did not go on well m the Dakhin, he was sent there with 10,000 men. 
In the 8th year (1(C2), Jahangir went to Ajmir. and appointed, at the 
reipiest of ^Aziz, Shahjahan to tlie command of the Dakhin forces, whilst 
he Avas to remain as ad\4ser. But Shahjahan did not like M. ^Aziz on 
account of liis partiality for Khusraw. and Mahabat Khan was dispatched 
from Court to accompany ^Aziz from Udaipur to Agra. In the 9th year, 
^Aziz was again imprisoned, and put under the charge of Asaf Khan 
in the Fort cf Gwaliyar {Tiizuk, p. 127). He was set free a year later, 
and soon after restored to his rank. In the 18th year, he was appointed 
AtdUq to Prince Dawar Bakhsh, who had been made Governor of Gujrat. 
M. ^Aziz died in the 19th year (1033) at Ahmadabad, 

^Aziz was remarkable for ease of address, intelligence, and his 
knowledge of histoiy. He also wrote poems. Historians quote the 
following ajdiorism from his '' pithy ” sayings. A man should marry 
four wives— a Persian woman to have somebody to talk to ; a Khurasan! 
woman, for hivS housework ; a Hindu woman, for nursing his children ; 
and a woman from Mawarannahr, to have some one to whip as a warning 
f()r the other three." Vide Ibqahiama, p. 230. 

Koka means foster brother ", and is the same as the Turkish 
KuknJddsh or Kukaltdsh, 

Jlirza ^Aziz's sons. 1. Mlrzci ShcmisJ (Ko, 163). He has been 
mentioned above. During the reign of Jahangir he rose to importance, 
and received the title of Jahangir Quli Klian, 

2. Mlrzd Shmhndn (Xo. 233), He received the title of Shad Khan. 
Tiizifk, p. 90. 

3. Mlrzd d^urrinn (Xo. 177), He was made by Akbar governor of 
Junagarh in Gujrat, received the title of Kamil Khan under Jahangir, 
and accompanied Prince Khurram (Shahjahan) to the Dakhin. 

4. JlJrzd Ihth (X^o. 237) received under Jahangir the title of 

Sardar Khan. He accompanied liis father to Fort Gwaliyar. 

b. Mlrzd Amrar (Xo. 206) was married to a daughter of Zayn Khan 
Koka (Xo. 31). 

All of them were promoted to commanderships of Five and Two 
Thousands. ^Aziz's other sons have been mentioned above. 
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A sister of M. ^Azlz, Mdh Banu. ^vas married to ^Abd’^ V-Kalum 
Khan I^anan. (Xo. 29). 

22. Bahadur Kh aud Shaybani, (younger) brother of Khan Zaman. 
(No. 13). 

His real name is ^Muhammad Sa^'id. Humayuii on hit? return from 
Persia put him in charge of the District of Da war. He then planned a 
rebellion and made preparations to take Qandahar, which was com- 
manded by Shclh 3Iuhammad Khan of Qalat (Xo. 95). The latter, however, 
fortified the town and applied to the king of Persia for help, as he could 
not expect Humayuii to send him assistance. A party of Qiziibashes 
attacked Bahadur, who escaped. 

In the 2nd year, when Akbar besieged Hankot, Bahadur, at the 
request of Bayram Khan, was pardoned, and received Hultan as jaglr. 
In the 3rd year, he assisted in the concjuest of Malwa. After Bayram’s 
fall, through the influence of Mahum Anga (ride p. 310), he was made 
VakiL and was soon after appointed to Itawa (Sirkar of Agra). 

Subsequently he took an active part in the several rebellions of his 
elder brother {vide p. 336). After his capture, Shahbaz Khan i-Kambu 
(Xo. 80) killed him at Akbar's order. 

Like his brother he was a man of letters (Bad. Ill, 239). 

23. Eaja Bihari Mai, son of Prithiraj Kachhwaha. 

In some historical MSS. he is called Bihdrd Mol. There were two 
kinds of Kachhwaha, Rajawat and Shay^awat, to the former of which 
Bihari Mai belonged. Their ancient family seat was Amber in the Suba 
of Ajmir. Though not so extensive as Marwar, the revenues of Amber 
were larger. 

Bihari Mai was the first Rajput that joined Akbar's Court. The 
flight ^ of Humayun from India had been the cause of several disturbances. 
Haji Khan, a servant of Sher Khan, had attacked Xarnaul, the jaglr of 
Majnun Khan Qaqshal (Xo. 50), who happened to be a friend of the Raja's. 
Through his intercession both came to an amicable settlement ; and 
Majnun Khan, after the defeat of Hemu (963), brought Bihari Mai's 
services to the not.ce of the emperor. The Raja was invited to come to 
court, where he was presented before the end of the first year of Akbar's 
reign. At the interview Akbar was seated on a wild imast)^ elephant. 


^ The “ flight ” of Humayun from India was a delicate subject for Mughui historians. 
Abu U-Fazl generally uses euphemisms, as an tcaqi^a-yi naguzlr^ that unavoidable 
event,” or rihlcU (departure) ; or amadari'i Sher Khdn^ the coming of Sher I^an {not Sher 
Shah), etc. 

Ma^, in rut ; furious. — P.] , 
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and as the animal got restive and ran about, the peoj^le made way ; 
only Bihari Mal‘s Rajput attendants, to the surprise of Akbar, stood firm. 

In the 6th year of his reign (969), Akbar made a pilgrimage to the 
tomb of 3Iu^m-i Cliishti at Ajmir, and at KalalL Chaghta Khan reported 
to the Emperor, that the Raja had fortified himself in the passes, as 
Sharaf^^ 'd-Din Husayn (Ko. 17), Governor of Mahva, had made war 
upon him. chiefly at the instigation of Soja, son of Puran Mai, elder 
brother of the Raja. Sharaf^^ 'd-Din had also got hold of Jagnath (Xo. 69), 
son of the Raja, Raj Singh ^Xo, 174), son of Askaran, and Kangar, son 
of Jagmal (Xo. 134), his chief object being to get possession of Amber 
itself. At Deosa, 40 miles east of Jaipur, Jaima, son of Rupsi (Xo. 118), 
Bihari Mai's brother, who was the chief of the country, joined Akbar, 
and brought afterwards, at the request of the emperor, his father Rupsi. 
At Sanganir. at last, Bihari Mai with his whole family, attended, and was 
most honorably received. His request to enter Akbar's service and to 
strengthen the ties of friendship by a matrimonial alliance, was granted. 
On his return from Ajmir, Akbar received the Raja's daughter at Sambhar, 
and was joined, at Ratan, by the Raja himself, and his son Bhagawant 
Das, and his grandson Kuwar Man Singh. They accompanied Akbar 
to Agra, where Bihari Mai was made a Commander of Five Thousand. 
Soon after Bihari Mai returned to Amber. He died at Agra (Tabaqat). 

Amber is said to have been founded a.d. 967 by Dhola Ray, son of 
Sora, of whom Bihari Mai was the ISth descendant.^ 

The Akbernama mentions the names of four brothers of Bihari Mai. 
1. PuranJlal : 2. RiipsifXo. 118) : 3. Askaran ( Xo. 174) : 4. Jagmal 
(Xo. 134). Bihari Jlal is said to have been younger than Puran 31al, 
but older than the other three. 

Three sons of Bihari 3fal were in Akbar 's service — 1. Bhagwan Das 
(Xo, 27) : 2. Jagannath (Xo. 69) : and 3. Salhadi (Xo. 267). 

24. Khan Jahan Husayn Quli Khanp son of \\'all Beg Zu ‘1-Qadr. 

He is the son of Bayram Khan's sister. His father Wall Beg Zu 'i-Qadr 
was much atta(4ied to Bayram. and was captured in the fight in the 
Pargana of (Jalindhar. vide p. 332, 1. 3), but died immediately 

afterwards from the wounds received in battle. Akbar looked upon him 
as the chief instigator of Bay ram's rebellion, and ordered his head to 


^ The present Mah.lraia of Jaipur is the 34th descenfiant ; vitif Selections Government 
of India, Xo. LXV, IShS. Amber was (if^erted in 172S, when Jai Singh II founded the 
moiieru Jaipur. 

“ Husayn Beir. 
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be cut off, which wa^ ^ent all over Hindustan. When it was brought to 
Irawa. Bahadur Khan (No. 1^2) killed the foot soldiers {t(orar](ls) that 
carried it. Khan Jahan had brought Bayrrirn's insi<jni<i from Mewat 
to Akbar. and as he was a near relation of the rebel, lie was detained 
and left under charge of Asaf Khan ff-Wajld. (.oinmander of 

DihlL When Bayrani had been ])ardoned, Khan Jahan was released. 
He attached himself henceforth to Akbar. 

In the 8th year (end of 971) he was made a Khan and received orders 
to follow up Sharaff^ 'd-Din Husayn (Xo. 17). Ajmir and Xagor were 
given him as tiDjfd. He took the Fort of Jodhpur from Chandar Sen, 
son of Ray iVIaldeo, and distinguished himself in the pursuit of Udai 
Singh during the siege of Chit or. 

In the 13th year (970) he was transferred to the Panjab. whither he 
went after assisting in the conquest of Rantanbhur. 

In the 17th vear he was ordered to take Xagarkoy which had belonged 
to Raja Jai Chand. Bada.onl says fll, p. 161) that the war was merely 
undertaken to provide Blr Bar with a jagir. Akbar ha<l Jai Chand 
imprisoned, and BudP Chand, his son, thinking that his father was dead, 
rebelled. Khan Jahan, on his way. conquered Fort Kotla, reached 
Xagarkot in the beginning of Rajab 980, and took the famous Bhawan 
temple outside of the Fort. The siege was progressing and the town 
reduced to extremities, when it was reported that Ibrahim Husayn 
^llrza and Mas^ud Mlrza had invaded the Panjab. Khan Jahan therefore 
accepted a payment of five of gold and some valuables, and raised 

the siege. He is also said to have erected a Masjid in front of Jai (’hand s 
palace in the Fort, and to have read the KJiutha in Akbar's name (Friday, 
middle of Shawwal 980). 

Accompanied by Isma^Il Qull Khan and Mlrza Yusuf Kliand Rizawl 
(Xo. 33), Kli an Jahan marched against the IMlrzas, surprised them in 
the Pargana of Talamba, 40 kos from Multan, and defeated them. Ibrhhmi 
Husayn Mirza escaped to 31ultan, but Mas^ud Husayn and several other 
Mirzas of note were taken prisoners. 

In tlie 18th year (981) when Akbar returned to Agra after the conquest 
of (iiijrat, he invited his Amirs to meet him, and Khan Jahan also came 
with his prisoners, whom he had put into cow skins with horns on, with 
tlieir eyelids sewn together. Akbar had their eyes immediately 
opened, and even pardoned some of the prisoners. The victorious 

(General Cunninixham telh me that the correct name is Bidhi (San^k. Vriddhi), not 
Biidl, rule Index. — B ] 
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general received the title of Khan Jahan, “ a title in reputation next 
to that of Khan ^anan/' About the same time Sulayman, ruler of 
Badakh^^han (p. 32G) had come to India, driven away by his grandson 
Bhahrukh (Xo.7), and Khan Jahan was ordered to assist him in recovering 
his kingdom. But as in 983 Mim^im Khan K ha nan died, and Bengal was 
unsettled, Khan Jahan was recalled from the Panjab, before he had 
moved into Badakhshan, and was appointed to Bengal, Raja Todar 
Mai being second in command. At Bhagalj)ur, Khan Jahan was met 
by the Amirs of Bengal, and as most of them were Chaghta*’! nobles, he 
had, as Qizilbash, to contend with the same difficulties as Bayram Khan 
had had. He repulsed the Afghans who had come up as far as Garhi 
and Tanda ; but he met with more decided opposition at Ag Mahal, 
where Da*’ud Khan had fortified himself. The Imperialists suffered much 
from the constant sallies of the Afghans. Khan Jahan complained of the 
wilful neglect of his Amirs, and when Akbar heard of the death of Khwaja 
^Abd^ Tlah Naqshbandl, who had been purposely left unsupported in a 
skirmish, he ordered Muzaffar Khan, Governor of Bihar (No. 37) to 
collect his Jagirdars and join Khan Jahan (984). The fights near Ag 
Mahal were now resumed with new vigour. During a skirmish a cannon 
ball wounded Junavd-i Kararanl, Da*’ud*s uncle, ^ which led to a general 
battle (loth Rabi^ II, 984). The right wing of the Afghans, commanded 
by Kala Pahar, gave way when the soldiers saw their leader wounded, 
and the centre under Da*^ud was defeated by Khan Jahan. Da*’ud himself 
was captured and brought to Khan Jahan, who sent his head to Akbar. 

After this great victory, Khan Jahan dispatched Todar Mai to (.Aurt, 
and moved to Satgaw (Hugll) where Da'’ud*s family lived. Here he 
defeated the remnant of Da*'ud\s adherents under Jamshed and Mittl. 
and reannexed Satgaw, which since the days of old had been called 
BiihjhakHdna,^ to the Mughul empire. Da*’ud's mother came to Khan 
Jahan as a suppliant. 

Soon after Malku Sa,i," Raja of Kuch Bihar sent tribute and 54 
elephants, which Khan Jahan dispatched to Court. 

With the defeat and death of Da^'ud, Bengal was by no means 
conquered. Xew troubles broke out in Bhatl,^ where the Afghans had 

^ The Ed. Bibl. Indioa of Bada.om (II, 23S) has by mistake ‘ uncle Badu,oni says 
that the battle took place near Colgong (Khabiw). 

2 This nickname of Satgaw is evidently old. Even the word hulghdk (rebellion), 
which may be found on almost every page of the Tdnkh-i Ftrvz Shdhi, is scarce!}’ ever 
met with in historical works from the Kkh century. It is now quite obsolete. 

[* Bal Gosa,T.~B.] 

* For Bhdfl. vide below under No. 32. 
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collected under Karim Dad, Ihraliim, and the rich Zamindar ^Isa ( \ 

With great difficulties ]^an Jahan occupied that district, assisted by a 
party of Afghans who had joined him together with Da^’Cid's mother at 
Go, as ; and returned to Sihhatpur, a town which he had founded near 
Tan(la. Soon after, he felt ill, and died after a sickness of six weeks in 
the same year {19th Shawwal, 9SG). 

Abu 1-Fazl remarks that his death was opportune, inasmuch as the 
immense plunder collected by Khrui Jahan in Bengal, had led him to the 
verge of rebellion. 

Khan Jahan's son, Kiza Quli (Xo. 274) is mentioned below among the 
Commanders of Three Hundred and Fifty, In the 47th year he was made 
a Commander of Five Hundred with a contingent of 300 troopers. Another 
son, Rahim QulI, was a Commander of Two Hundred and Fifty (Xo. 333). 
For Khan Jahan's brother, vide Xo. 46. 

25. Sa^id ^an, son of Ya^qub Beg, son of Ibrahim Jabuq. 

He is also called Sa^ld Khan-i Chaghta®'!. His family had long been 
serving under the Timurides. His grandfather Ibrahim Beg was an 
Amir of Humayun's, and distinguished himself in the Bengal wars. His 
son, Yusuf Beg, was attacked near Jaunpur by Jalal Khan (i.e., Salim 
Shah), and killed. His other son also, Ya*’ qub, Sa** Id's father, distinguished 
himself under Humayun. According to the Tahaqdt, he was the son of 
the brother of Jahangir Quli Beg, governor of Bengal under Humayun. 

Sa^Id rose to the highest honours under Akbar. He was for some 
time Governor of Multan, and was appointed, in the 22nd year, atdUq 
of Prince Danyal. Some time after, he was made Subahdar of the 
Pan jab, in supercession to Shah Quli Muhrim (Xo. 45), of whom the 
inhabitants of the Panjab had successfully complained. Sa^id again was 
succeeded in the governorship by Raja Bhagwan Das (Xo. 27), and 
received Sambhal as tuyul. In the 28th year, he was called to Court, 
was made a Commander of Three Thousand, and was sent to Hajlpur 
(Patna) as successor to Mirza ^Azlz Koka (Xo. 21). In the 32nd year, when 
Yazlr Khan (Xo. 41) had died in Bengal, Sa^^Id was made Governor of 
Bengal, which office he held till the 40th year. He was also promoted 
to the rank of Panjhazdrl. In the 40th year, Man Singh (No. 30) being 
appointed to Bengal, he returned to Court, and was, in the following 
year, again made Governor of Bihar. In the 48th year (1001), when 
Mirza GhazI rebelled in That ha after the death of his father, Mirza Jani 
Beg (Xo. 47), Sa^’id was appointed to Multan and Bhakkar, and brought 
about the submission of the rebel. 

After the accession of Jahangir, he was offered the Governorship of 
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the Paiijah on the condition that he should prevent his eunuchs from 
committing oppressions, which he promised to do. (Tuzuk. p. G, 1. 2.) 
He died, however, before joining his post, and was buried in the garden 
(. f Sarhind 

His affairs during his lifetime were transacted by a Hindu of the 
name of Chetr Bhoj. Sa^id had a ])assion for eunuchs, of whom he had 
1.200,1 (hie of these Khwajasaras. Hilal, joined afterwards Jahangir's 
service : he built Hilaiabad, six Lvs X.W. from Agra, near Rankatra.- 
regarding which the tells an amusing incident. Another eunuch, 

Ikhliyar Klian. was liis Vakil, and another, I^tibiir Khan, the Fawjdiir 
of hi^ jagir. For add's brother, ride Xo, 70. 

2G. Shihab I^an, a Sayvid of Xlshapur. 

His full name is Shihab^^ 'd-Din Ahmad Khan. He was a relation and 
friend of Mahum Anga (p. 311), and was instrumental in bringing about 
Bayram s fall. From the beginning of Akbar's reign, he was Commander 
of Dihll. W hen Akbar, at the recjuest of Hahiim. turned from Sikan- 
dnrabad to Dihli to see his sick mother, Shiliab Khan told him that his 
journey, undertaken as it was without the knowledge of Baxu^am Khan, 
iiiiirht prove disastrc us to such grandees as were not Bavram's friends : 
and the ( 'haghta^I no})les took this op[>ortunity of reiterating their 
complaints, which led to Bavram's disgrace. 

As remarked on p. 337, Shihab served in 5Lllwah against ^Abd« 'llah- 
Khan. 

In the 12tli year (975) he was appointed Governor of Mdlwali, and 
wa^ ordered to rlrive the Hirzas from that }>roi'ince. In the 13th vear, 
he was put in charge of the Itni*erial domain hinds, as Muzaffar Khan 
fXo. 37) laid too much to do with financial matters. 

In the 21st year, he was promoted to a command of Five Thousand, 
and was again a]>pointed to Malwah : but he was transferred, in the 
following year, to Gujrat. as Vazir Khan (Xo. 41 ) had given no satisfaction. 
He was, in the 28th year, succeeded by Htimad Khan (Xo. 119). and 
intended to go to (burt ; but no sooner had he left Ahmadabad than he 
was deserterl by Ids servants, who in a body joined Sultan Huzafiar. 
The »n'ents of the Gujrat rebellion arc known from the histories. When 
Mirza Khan Khanan (Xo. 29) arrived. Shihab was attached to Qiilij 


^ If not in this predilection t ould not have been better satisfied 

eLsewhere. The euniu hs of Henizal and Sdhat were renovned ; for interesting passages 
inlp below. Third Bo(»k, Suba of Beuiral. and TtizHk-> JuJunujJrJ, pp. 72. 328'. 

Sikandra (or Bdii'>iit:ti>adh where Akbar s toinl) is, lies halfway between A'^ra 
anfl KankaTta. ‘ 
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Khan (Mrdwali C'orps), He Histinouislied liimself in the conquest of 
Jhihrlch (992). and received that district as In the 34th year 

(997), he was again made (lovenior of Mfdwa. in succession to M. ^Aziz 
Koka (Xo. 21)." 

Shiluih died in ^Ifdwah (rjain. Tfihaqdt) in 999. His wife. Baba Ag'ha. 
was related to Akbar‘s mother ; she died in lOO.l. 

During the time Shilmb was Governor of Dihll. he repaired the canal 
which Firuz 8hrdi had cut from the Parganah of J^izrfdjad to Safidun : 
and called it Xahr-i Sluhab. This canal was again rej paired, at the order 
of Shall] ahan, by the renowned Hakramat Khan, and called 
Fdffi X(ih)\ (2f)th year of Shalijahan). During the reign of Awrangzeb 
it was again obstructed but has now again been repaired and enlarged 
by the English. ( A sd r ‘x-.sv/ ddld , ) 

27. Raja Bhagwan Das, son of Raja Eihari ]Mal. 

In the histories we find the s[jeilings BJinfprant. Bhafprruit, (uid BhatprrnK 
He joined Akbai's service with his father {Xo. 23). In 989, in the fight 
with IbiTiliTm Husayn Hirza near Sarnal {Br}q(fs. Sartal). he saved 
Akbar's life. He also distinguished himself against the Rana of Idar. 
whose son, Amr 8ingh, he brought to Court. When, in the 23rd year, 
the Kachwahas had their tiiyids transferred to the Panjab. Raja Bh. D. 
was appointed Governor of the province. In the 29th year, Bh.'s daughter 
was married to Prince Salim, of which marriage Prince Khusraw was 
the offspring. In the 30th yeai, Bh. D, was made a commander of Five 
Thousand and Governor of Zabulistan, as Man Singh was sent against 
the Yusufza.Ts. But Akbar, for some reason detained him. In Khavrabad. 
Bh. D. had a fit of madness, and wounded himself with a dagger : but he 
recovered soon after in the hands of the Court Doctors. In the 32nd 
year, the jagirs of the Raja and his family were transferred to Bihar, 
Han 8ingh taking the command of the province. 

Raja Bh. D. died in the beginning of 998 at Labor, a short time after 
Raja Fodai ^lai (Xo. 39). People say that on returning from Touar 
Hal's funeral, ho had an attack of stranguarv, of which he died. He had 
the title of 1-^Udianl. 

The Janii ^Hasjid of Labor was built by him. 

Regarding his sons, vide Xos, 30, 104, 336. 

28. Uutb^ ’d-Din Khan, youngest brother of Atga Khan (15). 

As he belonged to the Atya Khafd {vide p. 338), his tiiyf'd was in the 
Panjab. He founded several moscpies, etc., at Labor. 

In the 9th year (972), Akbar sent him to Kabul. During his stay 
there, he built a villa at Ghaznin, his birth-place. On the tramfer of the 
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'' Atgii Khavl from the Panjab, Q. was appointed to Malwa. After the 
con(|uest of Giijrat, he received as jagirthe Sirkar of Bahruch (Broach), 
“ which lies south of Ahmadabad, and has a fort on the bank of the 
Xarlmdda near its mouth." Subsequently he returned to Court, and was 
made a Commander of Five Thousand. 

In the 24th year (12th Rajab, 987), he was appointed atciTlq to Prince 
Salim, received a dagfi} and the title of Beglar Bp(j1. Akbar also honoured 
him by placing at a feast Prince Salim on his shoulders. Afterwards Q. 
was again appointed to Bahroch as far as Xazrbar In the 28th year 
(991). Muzaffar of Gujrat tried to make himself independent. Q. did not 
act in concert with other officers, and in consequence of his delay and 
timidity he was attacked and defeated by Muzaffar near Baroda. Q.’s 
servants even joined Muzaffar, whilst he himself retreated to the Fort 
of Baroda. After a short time he capitulated and surrendered to Muzaifar, 
who had promised not to harm him or his family. But at the advice of 
a Zamindar, Muzalfar went to Bahroch, occupied the fort in which Q.'s 
family lived, and confiscated his immense property (10 krors of rupees), 
as also 14 lacs of imperial money. Immediately after, Muzaffar had Q. 
murdered . 

His son, Xa\^Tang Khan, served under Mirza Khan Khanan (Xo. 29) in 
Gujrat (992), received a jagir in Malwa and subsequently in Gujrat. 
He died in 999. 

The MSS. of the Tahaqdt, which I consulted, contain the remark that 
Xawrang Khan was a Commander of Four Thousand, and was, in 1001. 
governor of Junagarh. 

His second son, Gujar Khan, was a Haftsadl (Xo. 193), and served 
chiefly under M. A*»zam Kh an Koka (Xo. 21). He also had a tug id in 
Gujrat. 

29. Khan Khanan Mirza ‘’Abd^ ’r-B.ahim, son of Bayram Khan. 

His mother was a daughter of Jamal Khan of Mewat.^ In 961, when 
Humayun returned to India, he enjoined his nobles to enter into matri- 
monial alliances with the Zamindars of the country, and after marrying 
the eldest daughter of Jamal Kh an, he asked Ba\Tam Kh an to marry 
the younger one. 

M. ^Abd^* T-Rahim was born at Labor, 14th Safar 964. When Ba\Tam 
Khan was murdered at Patan in Gujrat (p. 332), his camp was plundered 

* A kind of warm mantle— a great distinction under the Timurides, 

* He was the nephew of Hasan Kljan of Mewat {Bad. I, p. 361). In the fourth Book 
of the A*’in, 9Abu l-Fazl says that the lUianzadas of Mewat were chiefly converted 
Januha Rajputs. 
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by some Afghans ; but ^luhammad Amin Diwana and Baba Zambur 
managed to remove the child and his mother from the scene of plunder 
and bring them to Ahmad abad, fighting on the road with the Afghan 
robbers. From Ahmadabad. ^Abd^^ ‘r-RahIm was taken to Akbar 
(969), who, notwithstanding the insinuations of malicious courtiers, took 
charge of him. He gave him the title of Mlrzd Khdn, aTul married him 
subsequently to Mah Banu, sister of ^Azlz Koka (Xo. 21 h 

In 981, M. ^Abd^^ 'r-Rahim accom})anied Akbar on his forced march 
to Patan (p. 313). In 984 M. ‘^A. was appointed to Gujrat, Vazir Khan 
having the management of the province. In the 25th year, he Avas made 
J/7r ^Arz, and three years later, atdllq to Prince Salim. Soon after, he 
was sent against Sultan Muzaffar of Gujrat, Muzaffar, during the first 
Gujrati war, had fallen into the hands of Akbar's officers. He Avas 
committed to the charge of Mun^im Klian (Xo. 11), and after his death, 
to the care of Shah Mansur the Diwan (Xo. 122). But Muzaffar managed, 
in the 23rd year, to escape, and took refuge AAuth the Kathis of Junagarh, 
little noticed or cared for by Akbar's officers. But Avhen 1‘^timad Khan 
AA'as sent to Gujrat to relieA^e Shihab^ d-Dln (Xo. 26), the serA^ants of the 
latter joined Muzaffar, and the Gujrat rebellion commenced. Muzaffar 
took Ahmadabad, and recruited, with the treasures that fell into his 
hands {vide Qutb^' 'd-Din, Xo. 28), an army of 40,000 troopers. Mirza 
^Abd^* ’r-Rahim had only 10,000 troopers to oppose him, and though 
his officers advised him to wait for the arriA^al of Qulij Khan and the 
Malwa contingent, Dawiat Khan Lodi (Xo. 309), M. *^A.‘s Mir Shamsher, 
reminded him not to spoil his laurels and claims to the Khan Khananship. 
M. ^A. then attacked Muzaffar, and defeated him in the remarkable 
battle of Sarkich, three kos from Ahmadabad. On the arrival of the 
MalAAa contingent, M. ^A. defeated Muzaffar a second time near Xadot, 
Muzaffar concealed himself in Rajpipla. 

For these tAAm victories Akbar made M. ‘^A. a Commander of Five 
Thousand, and gave him the coveted title of Klian Khanan. For this 
reason historians generally call him Mirza I^an Khanan. 

When Gujrat A\as finally conquered, M. Khan Khanan gave his Avhole 
property to his soldiers, even his inkstand, AAffiich was given to a soldier 
who came last and said he had not received anything. The internal affairs 
of Gujrat being settled, Qulij Khan Avas left in the province, and M. ^A. 
rejoined the Court. 

In the 34th year he presented to Akbar a copy of his Persian transla- 
tion of Babar's Cha^taa Memoirs ( Wdqi^dtA Babari)} 

' Vide p. 105, last line. 


Towards the end of the same year, he was appointed VnJcll and 
received Jaiiu]n"ir as tinffd : h\it in 999 hi^ jagir was transferred to ]\[ultrin, 
and he received orders to take Thatha (Said). Passing by the Fort of 
Sahwand he took the Fort of Lakhl. ” winch was considered the key of the 
country, just as Gadhi is in Bengal and Barahmiila in Kashmir." After 
a great deal of lighting Mirza Jaiii Beg (Xo. 47). ruler of Thatha, made 
peace, which M. *’A.. being hard pressed for provisions, willingly accejhed. 
Sahwan was to be handed over to Akbar. dl. Jaiil Beg was to visit the 
emperor after the rains, and dlirza Irich, M. ^A.'s eldest son, was to marry 
Janl Beg*s daughter. But as M. Jam Beg. after the rains, delayed to carry 
out the stipulations, dl. ^A. moved to Thatha and prepared himself 
to take it by assault, when M. Jam Beg submitted and accompanied 
M. *^A. to Court.- Thus Sindh was annexed. 

AVhen Sultan Murad assembled at Bahroch (Broach) his troops for 
the conquest of the Dakhin, Akbar dispatched M. ^A. to his assistance, 
giving him Bhilsa as jagir. After delaying there for some time. M, ‘'A. 
went to Ujain. which annoyed the Prince, though M. *^A. wrote him that 
Raja ^Ali Khan.^ of Ivliandes wa*^ on the point of joining the Imperialists, 
and that he would ('ome with him. When M. ‘’A. at last joined head- 
quarters at Fort Chandor. 30 kos from Ahmadnagar, he was sliglited by 
the Prince : and. in consequence of it. he hesitated to take an active 
part in the operations, leaving the command of his detachment chiefly 
in the hands of M. Shahrukji (Xo. 7). Only on one occasion after Murad*s 
de} /art lire from Ahmadnagar. he took a prominent }/art in the war. 
Mu^^tamid'^ hl-Dawla Suhayl Khan (Briggs II. 274 : III, 308 ) threatened 
Prince Murad, who had been persuaded bv his officers not to engao^e with 
him. M, ^A.. Raja ^All Khan, and M. ShrUirukh, therefore, took it u}#oii 
themselves to fight the enemy. Moving in Jiimada II, 1005, from 
Shahpfir, M. ^A, met Suhayl near the town of Ashtl. 12 kos from PathrT. 
The hght was unusually severe. Raja ^All I^an with five or six of his 
princi[»al oflieerj' and five hundred troopers were killed (Briggs IV, 324). 
The night put an end to the engagement : but each partv. believing 
it.Mdf victorious, remained under arms. AVhen next morning. M. ‘^A.'s 
troo}>ers went to the river [near 8u}ia, to get water, thev were 

attacked by 25.000 of the enemy's horse. Dawlat Khan, who commanded 


^ AKo <-alle4 Siwastriii. f)n the rmiit hank nf the [iidun. Lakhi (Lukkee) lies a little 
«outh nf Sahwan. 

“ The conquest nf Sindh fonu'^ the -^ubjeet of a .Ma'-nawl by MulU Shikebi, whom 
Ah"iT-Faz! meutinns below ainooL^ the poet^ of Akbar's age. 

Khafi Khan cail.> him R'lji ^Ali lyuui. 



M. ^ A/s avaiitiiiiard. said to him, *' It is dyiiiij a useless death to fall fighting 
with hut hOO troopers against sudi odds/’ ** Do you forget Dihli I 
asked M. ^A. If we keo}> up.“ re])lied Dawlat Khan. ** against such 
odds, we have discovered a hundred DihlTs : and if we die. matters rest 
with God/' Qasim of Barha ^ and several other Saw ids were near : 
and on hearing M. ‘^A/s resolution to tight, he said. Well, let us tight as 
Hindustanis, iiotliing is left but death : but ask the Kkan Khanan what 
he means to do.” Dawlat Khan returned, and said to M. ^A. ” Tlieir 
numbers are immense, and victory rests with heaven : point out a place 
where we can find you, should we be defeated.*' Under the cor])ses/' 
said M. ^A. Thereu])on they charged the flank of the enemy and routed 
them. After this signal victory, M. *^A. distributed To lacs of rupees among 
his soldiers. At the request of the Prince. M. ^A. was soon after recalled 
(lOOG). 

In the same year Mah Panu, M. ^A.'s wife. died. 

In the lith year Prince Danval was a]>]>ointed to the Dakhin. and 
M. ^A. was ordered to join the Prince, and besiege Ahmadnagar. The 
town, as is known from the histories, was taken after a siege of 4 months 
and 4 days.- H, ^A. then joined the Court, bringing with him Bahadur 
ibn-i Ibrahim, who had been set ii]> as Nizam Shah. Danval was appointed 
governor of the newly concjuered territory, which was called by Akbar 
Dancies? and married to Jana Begum, M. ‘^A.'s daughter. The Khan 
IHianan was also ordered to repair to Ahmadnagar, to keep down a party 
that harl made the son of Shah ^Ali, uncle of Hurtaza, Niztm Shah. 

Afte: the death of Akbar, matters in the Dakhin did not improve. 
In the old year of Jahangir (1017). H. ^A. promised to bring the war 
to a close in two years if he received a sufliiaent number of troops. 
Shahzada Parwiz. under the ^lM/7//-ship of Asaf Khan, Han Singh, 
Khan Jahan Lodi, and others, were appointed to assist H. ^A. He took 
the Prince in the rains from Burhanpur to Balaghat ; but in consequence 
of the usual duplicity and rancour displayed by the Amirs, the innierial 
army suffered from want of provisions and loss of cattle, and H. ^A. was 
compelled to conclude a treaty dishonourable for Jahangir, who appointed 


' The .Sayyids of Barha considered it their priviletre to light in the Harnmil or van. 

Xo, 75 . 

- Ahu’l-Fazl and the Lucknow edition of Firishta call the eunuch who murdered 
(’hand Bibi or Brigsrs has Hamid Khan. For Xth'intj Klfftu, whudi Brijirs 

selves, all <*opies of the Akbarmima and the Ma<?a''ir have Ahhang Kh<~ni. The Lucknow 
Ed. of FirKhta has Ahang Khan. The ditferences, moreover, between .Vbu 4-Fazl and 
Firishta in details are very remarkable. 

3 A combination of the words Danyal and K ha fide. 
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Khan Jahan Lodi as his successor, and sent Mahabat Khan, suhsecjuently 
M. ^A. ‘s enemy, to bring the unsuccessful commander to Court. 

In the 5th year, M. ^A. received Kalpi and Qanawj as tuyul, with 
orders to crush the rebels in those districts {vide p. 311, note). Some time 
afterwards, M. ^A. was again sent to the Dakhin, as matters there had 
not improved ; but he did not gain any advantage either. 

In the 11th year (1025) Jahangir, at last, dispatched Prince Khurram, 
to whom he had given the title of Shah.^ Jahangir himself fixed his 
residence at ^landu in Malwa, in order to be nearer the scene of war, while 
Shah Khurram selected Burhanpur as Head Quarters. Here the Prince 
also married the daughter of Shahnawaz I^an, M. ^A.'s son. ^Adil Shah 
and Qutb^ '1-Mulk sent tribute and submitted, and Jahangir bestowed 
upon ^Adil Shah the title of Farzand (son) ; and ^Ambar Malik handed 
over the keys of Ahmadnagar and other Forts, together with the Parganas 
of Balaghat, which he had conquered. Shah Khurram then appointed 
M. ^A. Siibahdar of Khandes, Barar, and Ahmadnagar, whilst Shahnawaz 
Khan was appointed to Balaghat. Leaving 30,000 horse and 7,000 
artillery in the Dakhin, Shah Khurram joined his father at Mandu, 
where new honours awaited him.^ 

In the 15th year, Malik ^Ambar broke ” the treaty, and fell upon the 
Thanadars of the Mughuls. Darab Khan, M. ^A.'s second son, retreated 
from Balaghat to Balapur ; and driven from there, he went to Burhanpur, 
where he and his father were besieged. On Shahjahan's approach, the 
besiegers dispersed. 

In the 17th year (1031) Shah Abbas of Persia attacked Qandahar, 
and Shahjahan and ^Abd^ 'r-Kahim were called to Court to take command 
against the Persians : but before they joined, Prince Parwiz, through 
Xur Jahan's influence, had been appointed heir-apparent, and Mahabat 
Khan had been raised to the dignity of Khan Khdndn. Shahjahan rebelled, 
returned with M. ^A. to Mandu, and then ’moved to Burhanpur. On the 
march thither, Shahjahan intercepted a letter which M. ‘^A. had secretly 


^ “ Since the time of Timur no Prinre had received this title.’’ Ma^adr. Shah Khurram 
received subsequently the title of Shahjahan, which he retained as king, in conjunction 
with the titles of Sahib Qiran-i Sani and A<^ld Hazrat The last title had 

also been used by Sulayman-i Kararani, King of Bengal. Awrangzeb, in imitation of it, 
adopted the title of A^lCi Khdqdn. 

^ He received the title of Shahjahan and was made a Sihdzdri, or Commander of Thirty 
Thousand, personal (brevet) rank, and a contingent of 20.000 {az a4 wa izdfa, i.e., his 
former contingent plus an increase in troops). He was also allowed a Sandall {vide p. 318), 
likewise a custom that had not been observed since the age of Timur. Jahangir even 
came down from the Jharoka (the window in the State hall, familiar to all that have 
seen the hails of the palaces of Agra and Fathpur Sikri), and placed a dish full of jewels 
and gold on Shahjahan's head, distributing the whole (as ni-<dr) among the Amirs. 
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written to Mahabat Khan, whereupon he imprisoned him and bis son 
Darab ^an, and sent him to Fort Asir, but released them soon after 
on parole, Parwiz and ^lahabat Khan had, in the meantime, arrived at 
the Xarbadda to capture Shahjahan. Bayram Beg. an officer of Shah- 
jahan's, had for this reason removed all boats to the left side of the 
river, and successfully prevented the imperials from crossing. At M. ^ A.‘s 
advice, KShahjahan proposed, at this time, an armistice. He made M. ^A. 
swear upon the Qur^'an not to betray him, and sent him as ambassador 
to Parwiz. Mahabat IHicin, knowing that the fords would not now be so 
carefully watched as before, effected a crossing, and M. ^A., forgetful of 
his oath, joined Prince Parwiz, and did not return to Shahjahan, who 
now fled from Burhanpur, marching through Talingana to OHsa and 
Bengal. Mahabat and M. ^A. followed him up a short distance beyond 
the Tajiti. M. wrote to Raja Bhim, a principal courtier of the 
Dawlatshahi party, to tell Shahjahan, that he (M. *^A.) would do every- 
thing in his power to detain the imperial army, if the prince would allow 
his sons to join him. Raja BhIm replied that the prince had still from 
five to six thousand followers, and that he would kill M. ‘^A.'s sons should 
it come to a fight. Shahjahan then moved into Bengal and Bihar, of 
which he made Darab Khan, who had evidently attached himself to the 
prince, Governor. Mahabat Khan had in the meantime returned to 
Ilahabad to oppose Shahjahan, and had placed M. ^A., who looked upon 
him with distrust, under surveillance. 

In the 21st year, Jahangir ordered Mahabat Khan to send M. ^A. to 
court, where he was reinstated in his titles and honours. He afterwards 
retired to his jagir at Labor, when Mahabat Khan followed him and sent 
him back to Dihli. Soon after the failure of his scheme of retaining 
possession of Jahangir's person, and the return of the monarch from 
Kabul, Mahabat Khan had to fly. Xur Jahan now appointed M. ^A. 
to follow up Mahabat, and contributed herself twelve lacs of rupees 
to the expedition. But before the necessary preparations had been 
completed, M. ^A. fell ill at Labor, and on his arrival at Dihli, he died 
at the age of seventy-two, in the end of Jahangir's 21st year (1036). 
The words Khan Sipahsdidr hu (where is the Khan Commander?) are 
the tdrlM of his death. 

M. *^A.'s great deeds are the conquests of Gujrat and Sind and the 
defeat of Suhayl Khan of Bijapur. During Jahangir's reign, he did 
nothing remarkable ; nor was he treated with the respect which he had 
enjoyed during the lifetime of Akbar, though he was allowed to retain 
his rank. For nearly thirty years he had been serving in the Dakhin. 
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Every grandee, and even the j)rince8. accused him of secret friendship 
with the rulers of the Dakhin, and ^Abd ‘i-FazL on one occasion, gave his 
faOrn that was a rebel. Under Jahangir, he was the open friend of 

Malik ^Ambar : and ^luhammad Ma^sum. one of his servants, once 
informed the emperor that he would find Malik ^Ambar's correspondence 
in the possession of ^Abd^^ ‘r- Rahim of Lakhnau (Xo. 197), who was much 
attached to M. ^A. Malulbat ^aii was ap[)ointed to in([uire into this ; 
but ‘^Abd^^ 'r- Rahim of Lakhnau would not betray his friend. People 
said, M. ^A.'s motto was. })eo[)le should hurt their enemies under the 
mask of friendship.*' and all seem to have been inclined to blame him 
for maliciousness and faithlessness. He used to get daily reports from 
his news writers whom he had posted at various stations. He read their 
reports at night, and tore them up. But he was also proverbial for his 
liberality and love of letters. The Md^a^ir-i Ralnmi^ is a splendid 
testimony of his generosity ; it shows that he was the Moecenas of 
Akbar's age. People, by a happy comparison, called him Mir ‘^All Sher 
(vide p, 107, note 6). M. ^A. wrote Persian, Turkish, Arabic, and Hindi 
with great fluency. As poet he wrote under the name of Ralnm. 

Though his father had been a ^hUah, M. ^A. was a Sunni ; but people 
said he was a ShUah, but practised taqij/jja.^ 

M. ^A.’s most faithful servant was Miyan Fahim. People said, he was 
the son of a slave girl : but he appears to have been a Rajput. He grew 
up with ‘^A.'s sons, and was as pious as he was courageous. He fell 
with his son Firuz Khan and 40 attendants in a fight with Mahabat Khan, 
who had imprisoned his master, M. ^A. built him a tomb in Dihli, which 
is now called Xlla Bnrj, near Humriyun's tomb. 's-sa)iddld.} 

M. ‘^A. outlived his four sons. 

1. Mlrzd Irvdi ityr I rij), Shahna^vrtz Khdn Bahadur (Xo. 253). When 
voung he used to be called Khdn Khdndn-i jau'dn. He distinguished 
him.self by his courage. In the 40th year of Akbar he was made a 
( ommander of 400. In the 47th year, after a fight ^ with Malik ^Ambar 
wlio got wouialed. he received the title of Bahadur. During the reign of 
Jahangir he was called Sluihnawaz Khan {ride Tuzuk, p. 95), and was 
made a rommander of Five Thousand. He died in 1028, from excessive 
drinking, i Vale Tuzuk, ]>. 270.) 

^ (’alied It'ihJmi in }h> name M. AlKO-’r-Ralum. Pn/#; Elliot's 

Index M.<t edition), p 377. 

- Wherever Shi^ah'^ are in the minority, tliey praeti'^e, if neee-'^ary, tarpyya 
tear, eautiini). i.e.. they d(i a*' if the\ urae '^unni-. A ShKha may even vilify his own 
sect, if hiN personal safety recpiires it. 

Xear Xander. — B,1 
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Two of his sons are mentioned in the Padishcihidma. 1. Mlrza Khan. 
He was Fawjdar of Kfingrah. and retired " foolishly " from public life 
in Rabi^ II, 1046. But he was re-employed and was a Commander of 
Three Thousand in 1055 [Pddishdhndma II, pp. 483. 723). 2. Lashkar- 
shikan Khan. He got in 1047 a present of 4.000 R.,. and received an 
appointment in Bengal. 

Historians call Shahnawaz ^an generally Shalinmrdz Khdn-i 
Jahdnglrl, to distinguish him from Shahnawaz Khan-i Safawl, a grandee 
of Shahjahan. 

2. Mlrzd Dcirdh Ddnih-Khdu. He has been mentioned above (p. 337). 
When Shahjahan made him Governor of Bengal, he retained his wife, a 
son and a daughter, and a son of Shahnawaz Khan as hostages iyarghamdl). 
When the j)rince after the fight near the Tons ( Benares) had again to go 
to the Dakhin. he wrote to Darab Khan to move to GadhI (K.W. entrance 
of Bengal) and join him. Darab WTote him that he could not come, being 
besieged by the zamlndars of the [dace. He fell at last into the hands of 
Parwiz and 3Iahabat I^an, and as Jahangir had “ no objections ”, 
Mahabat executed him (1035), wrapped his head in a table cloth, and 
sent it to his father 31. ^A. as a [)resent of a " melon A short time 
before ^Abd^^^ *llah Khan had killed Darab 's son and a son of Shahnaw'az 
^hn. 

3. Mlrzd Rah wan Dad. His mother belonged to the Sandahas of 
Amarkot. Though very dissolute, he w^as the most liked by his father. 
He died, at Balapur. about the same time as his eldest brother. Vide 
Tiizuk, p. 315. Xo one dared to inform his father of the event, till 
peo[)le sent at last the famous saint Hazrat ^Isa of Sindh to 31. ^A. on 
a visit of condolence. 

4. Mlrzd Amr^^ llah. He grew up without education, ami died when 
young. 

30. Raja Man Singh, son of Bhagwan Das. 

He w^as born at Amber, and is the son of Raja Bhagwan Das (Xo. 27). 
European historians say that he was the ado[)ted son of Raja Bh. D., 
hut 3Iuha.nimadan historians do not allude to this circumstance, perhaps 
because Hindus make absolutely no difference betw^een a real and an 
ado]>ted son. He is also know'ii under the title of Mlrzd Rdja, and Akbar 
bestow'cd ujjoii him the title of Farzand (son). 

He joined Akbar wdth Bihar! 3rai (p. 329). In 984 he was appointed 
against Rana Kika, and gained, in 985 ^ the great battle near Goganda.- 

[1 (.’orrfM'teU in X<.i. lOO. — B.] 

- The l>e^t a<‘< ount ot thi^ battle i-^ Xo be fmmd in BaUa.oni. \\hn ua< an eye-\^ itnc?!s. 
Bwl. II, *230 to 237. The whole h left out in BriLTjr^. 
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Eaja Rfimsah of Gwaliyiir was killed with his sons, whilst the Ecina 
himself in the melte was wounded by 3Ian Singh. Akbar. however, felt 
annoyed, because M. S, did not follow up his victory, and so recalled him. 

When Bhagwan Das was appointed governor of the Panjab, W. S. 
commanded the districts along the Indus. In the year 993, Prince M, 
Muhammad Hakim died, and 31. S. was sent to Kabul to keep the country 
in order. He rejoined Akbar near the Indus with 31. 3Iuhammad Hakim's 
sons (31. Afrasyab and 31. KayqubacJ) ^ but was soon after sent l>ack to 
Kabul, where he chastised the Raushanis who, like other Af^an tribes, 
were given to predatory incursions. After the death of Raja Bir Bar, 
in the war with the Yiisuf 2 a®'is, 31. S. was appointed to the command 
of the army in Kabul, in supercession of Zayn Khan Koka (No. 34) and 
Hakim Abu l-Fath. He was also put in charge of Zabulistan, as Bhagwan 
Das had a fit of madness (p. 358). In the 32nd year, 31. S. was recalled 
in consequence of loud complaints of the people against the Rajputs 
and 31. S.'s indifierence to the Kabulis, and was appointed Governor 
of Bihar, to which province the twjuls of the Kachhwahas had been 
transferred. 

After the death of Bhagwan Das in 998, 31. S., who hitherto had the 
title of Kuicar, received from Akbar the title of Eaja and a Command of 
Five Thousand. In Bihar he punished several refractory Zamindars, 
as Puran 3Ial and Eaja Sangrara, and received their tribute. 

The principal events in 3Ian Singh's life from 997 to 1015 are given 
in Stewart's History of Bengal (pp. 114 to 121).^ In the 35th year. 
31. S. invaded Orisa by way of Jharkand (Chuttia Xagpur). The result 
of this expedition was the cession of Purl. In the 37th year, when the 
Af^ans under IQl^yaja Sulayman and Khwaja *^Usman attacked Puri, 
31. S. again invaded Orisa, and re-annexed, in 1(X)0, that province to the 
Dihli empire. In the 39th year, 31. S. continued his conquests in Bhati 
(the eastern portions of the Sundarban), and built, in the following vear, 
Akbarnagar, or Rajmahall, at a place which Sher Shah, before him, had 
selected as a convenient spot, as also Sallmnagar, the Fort of Sherpur 
3Iurcha (3Iymensing). The whcle of Eastern Bengal on the right side 
of the Brahmaputra was likewise annexed. In the 41st year, 31. S. 
married the sister of Lachrai Nara^in, Eaja of Kuch Bihar, who had 


^ The name of " Sayyid " Khan *V-) which occurs several times in Stewart, 
/.r., should be corrected to Sa<?id Khan *>?«-•)• the same grandee whose biography 
was given above (p. 3ol). Such as take an interest in the History of Bengal and Orisa 
should make use of the Akbarnama, which contains many new facts and details not given 
in Stewart. 
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declared liiiiL^elf a vassal of the Mughul em})ire. In the same year. 3J. S. 
fell dangerously ill at rtlioragliat, when the Afghans attacked him. 
They were soon after driven back by Himmat Singh, one of M. S.'s 
sonsd into the Sundarban. In the i:2nd year, S. had to send a detach- 
ment under Hijaz Khan into Kuch Biliar for the protection of Lachnii 
Xara^’in. In the Ilth year S.. at Akbar's ref[uest, joined tlie Dakliin 
war. Thinkiiig that the Af^ans. in conse({uence of the death of their 
leader, the rich ^Isa of Glioraghat, would remain <[uiet, i\l. S. appointed 
his son Jagat Singh (Xo. 160) his dejnity. and joined Prince Salun at 
Ajmir. Jagat Singh died after a sliort time, and was succeeded by Malia 
Singh, a grandson of i\I. S. The Afghans under ^Ksman used this 
opportunity, defeated, in the loth year, the imperials near Bhadrak in 
Orisa, and oecupied a great portion of Bengal. M. S. then hastened 
back over Ralitas, and defeated the Afghans near Sherpur ^Atai, a town 
of the Sirkar of SharTfrdhad, wliich extended from Ihirdwan to Path 
Singh, S. of Murshibribad. After this victory, vdiich obliged ^LXman 
to retreat to Orisa. M. S, ])aid a visit to the emj>eror. wlio ])romoted 
him to a (full) eornmand of Seven Thousand. Hitherto Five Thousand 
had been the limit of promotion. It is noticeaJde that Akbar in raising 
M. S. to a command of Seven Thousand, ])laced a Hindu above every 
3Iuhammadan oflicer. though, soon after, M, Shahruldi (nde p. 326) and 
31. ^Aziz Koka (Xo. 21), were raised to the same dignity. 

31. S. remained in Bengal till 1013, when the sickness of the emperor 
induced him to resign his a])pointment in order to be in the capital. 
The part which he jdayed at the time of Akbar's death is known from the 
histories. Jahangir thought it prudent to overlook the conspiracy which 
the Raja had made, and sent him to Bengal. But soon after (1015), 
he was recalled and ordered to tpiell disturbance.s in Rohtas (Bihar), 
after which he joined the Emperor. In the 3rd year of Jahangir's reign, 
he was permitted to go to his home, where he raised levies, in order to 
serve with 31. ^Abd'^ 'r-Raliim (Xo. 29) in the Dakhin war. 

31. S. died a natural death in the 9th year of J.'s reign, whilst in the 
Dakhin. Sixty of his fifteen hundred wives burned themselves on the 
funeral pile. At the time of his death, only one of his numerous sons 
was alive, I^ha.o Singh, regarding whose succession to the title, vide 
Tuzuk-i Jahangiri. p. 130. 

The ground on which the Taj at Agra stands, belonged to 31a n Singh. 


^ He died in 1005. 


2.3 
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31. Muhammad Quli !^an Barlas, a rle^('eiiclant of the l.’armaqs {()} 

He served under Hiirna yun, and held Huh an as /7//7/*. In rlie ]>egiiuiin^ 

of Akbar's leiun, he ( on veyed. together vdth Sliamsii 'd-Dlii Atga {Xo. Lj) 
the princesses from Kfdjal to India. His tu/frd was subsequently trans- 
ferred to Xagor. For a short time he was also Governor of Halwa. 

In the l*2th year, lie was sent against Iskandar Khan Uzbak (vide 
Xo. 48) in Aucih. After the death of Khan Zaman, Iskandar fled to 
Bengal, and Audh was given to Muhammad Quli Klian as jnjlr. 

He subsequently served under 3Iun‘^im Khan in Bihar and Bengal. 
In the 19th year when Da^'ud had withdrawn to Satgaw (Hugll) Mun^ini 
Khan dispatched 31. Q. to follow up the Allans, whilst he remained 
with Raja 4M lar 3[al in Tanda to settle financial matters. AVhen 31, Q. 
Khan arrived at Satgaw Da^'ud vdthdrew to Orisa, to which country 
neither 31. Q. Khan nor his officers had much inclination to go. From 
Satgaw 31. Q. Khan invaded the district of Jesar (Jessore), where 
Sarmadi, a friend of Da*'ud‘s, had rebelled ; but the imperialists met 
with no success, and returned to Satgaw. 3Iun‘’im Klian at last ordered 
Totlar 3Ial to join 31. G. Khan, and subsequently both moved into 
Grisa. Soon after passing the frontier 31. Q. Khan died at 3Iedmpur 
(3Iidnapore), Ramazan, 982. He seems to have died a natural deaths 
though some accused one of his eunuchs of foul play. 

His son, Mlrzd Farid un Bnrlns (Xo. 227). He served under 31. 
^Abd^ 'r-Rahim (Xo. 29) in Sind, and accompanied, in 1001, JanI Beg 
fXo. 47) to Court. He was a Commander of Five Hundred. Under 
Jahangir, he was rapidly promoted, and held, in the 8th year, a command 
of Two Thousand, when he served under Prince Khurram against Rana 
Amr Singh. He died during the expedition. 

His son 3Iihr ^Ali Barlas was made by Jahangir a Commander of 
One Thousand. 

32. Tarson l^an, sister's son of Shah 3Iuhammad Sayf^ ‘l-3Iulk. 

In Histories he is called Tarson 3Iuhammad Khan. Savf^^ T-3Iuik 
had been an independent ruler in Gharjist<in (a part of Khurasan) ; but 
he had to submit to 'fahmasp (a.h. 940). 

^ .so in the MSS. ; i)ut the name is very doubtful. Beinii a ” Barlas ", he 

belontred to that (’h<ii^ta,i tribe wIikIi traced it^s descent to jy or jyJ — the MSS. 

have various form^ for this name — who h the 8th aiU'Cctor of Timur. ' If ay be the 
( orrect form, the substitution of a renownctl name in Muhammadan history, 

would not appear aitoirethoi impossible. The MSS. of the have Barmdaq 

la the ot tiio Akbarnama, Abfi 1-Fazl says that this Sth ancestor of Timur was 

the lirst that held the title of >'ndfiu hirh means the same as brave. Another 

Barlaai had been meritione< I aiiove on p. 21 (i. An Amir ChfiLu Barlas served with distinction 
uu'ler Timur. 



Tiirson Kliaii ^vas in rite sorvif.e of Bayrriin T^’in (Xo. 10). and joined 
Akbar when Ihi^Tani fell into disgrace. Akbar vent liini. toirether with 
Haji 31uhainnia.d f^Istaiu (Ah), ho), to see Eayraiu on hi-> way to hlakkah, 
as far as AXigor. then tlie irontier of the empire. T. 1^. was sul^setiuently 
promoted to the post of a Commander of Five TilOll'^and. and was for 
some time Governor of Bhakkar {vide Xo. B>7), and then t>f Patau in 
Gujrat. In the 21st year he served in Bajputana. ridr Xo. 44. In tlie 
23rd year he was made Fawjdar of Ja unpur, at the same time that Miilla 
31uliammad Yazdl {ride p. 19iS) was appointed Qaziy^^ '1-Quzat aiid Sadr 
of the Sirkar. When the Jaun])ur Re})ellion broke out, T. with other 
faithful Amirs moved to Bihar against Baliadur Khun and ^Arab Khan, 
who were joined by hla^’sum Khan Farankluidl (Xo. 137). In the 27th 
year lie served under hi. ^Azlz Koka in Bihar. When the Qri(|shrds 
(Ah). 30) left hla^sum Khan and joined the Impierialists, hi. ^Azjz sent 
T. to Ghoraghat. where most of the Qaoshrds had jagirs. T. Kh. 
staved at Tajpur (Dinagepore), settling matters, when hla^sum Khan 
eame with a large army from Bhatl ( and plundered Western 

Bengal, approaching even the environs of Taiida ; he also sent a detach- 
ment against T. IGi., who was besieged in the fort of Tajpur. The siege 
was raised bv a cordis sent by Shahbaz Khan-i Kambu (A"o. 80) from 
Patna, and T. Hr. was thus enabled to join Shalibaz and drive away the 
rebels from Upper Bengal, hla^sum fled again to Bhatk and Shahbaz 
and T. Kh. i)lanned an expedition against ^Isa, who had afforded iMa^suin 
shelter. They crossed the Ganges at JGiizrpur. which stands on the 
frontier of Bhati, took Sunnargaw. plundered Baktarapur {<). where 
<; 1 sa used ti) live, and ne a rlv caught i\Ia^ sum. At this j tincture. ^ 1 sa returned 
from an expedition to Kuch Bihar, and attacked the Im|>eriaiists near 
Bhowal (X. of Dacca). The Imperialists had entrenched themselves 


^ .4bu 'l-Fazl aives this .speUin^ in the AkCirnarna, ana >ay'< ir means h>nhind (from 
the Hindustani (burti tfiP. riccr), and extend.^ nearly 400 from east To we^t, and 
.‘^oO /os from X.S., from Thibet to the ocean. It wtmld thus nu hide the Sundarhan and 
tho triK t-S along tlie Meona. (Jrant, in the Vth Report, ]>. 2ri<», note, deiiiiPH Hhofi as 
ronipri''in'j: the Sunderhau and all tlic neighbouring ]o%v laiuh, even Hijll, oMTiltmed 
by the tale. 

^ 1-a'h father, ac^’ordinir to Abu ‘1-Fazl, was a Rajput of the Bai.'< elan, if f re.id . orrcetly 
iny MSS. He eanie in eontaet with Salim Khan and Taj Khan <»f Bengal, wa- kiUed : nial 
liH t^w> •Noii-. <?[^a and_ iMiirKil. ^^erc sold as '-iavc". They wi re snl ‘•eipientlv tracisl b\ 
(hvbi'd-fhn Khan, tlKa's iineie, to Tfiian. and brought ba*‘k. •'Ooii bfiametlu' 

elu‘4 of Bhan. an<l liafl twelve great /amlndar'^ dependent uii him. Htia o lie i- L;»-iMTail_\ 
e.iilpd l)v .Vbfi 'I-FazI Mnrzbrm-t Ijh/'r>, ruler of He L'ave the Imj Ij-t !■.. end 

ot troubl<‘. Ho mu''t not be eonloundtsl ’'.vith 9l-a, the \'akli of (hjtju Kkan ct <) Ka, 
who ceded Puri to Man Singh. 



near the BiMhmaputra. and tlie %litin^ was contimied for a ionnf time 
both by land and on the river. At one time T. with a small detaeh- 
inent eame too near a pos.ition held ])v the enemy, and was attaeked 
by 3Ia^sum Klu'in and wounded. Immediately afterwards he was caught 
and killed by Ma^ sum (09:2 ). For a relation of his. cide Xo. 400. 

do. Qiya ^an Gung. 

Qifjd is a Turkish word and means zth. ornament. Gung, if it is the 
Persian word, means " dumb He served under Humavun. and held 
Kol JalalT. On the ajfjwonrh of Hemu, he joined Tardi Beg (Xo. 12) in 
Dihli. and retreated with him. After Hemu's defeat, Qiya was vsent to 
Aa'ra. and wa^ raised to the dignity of a Commander of Five Thousand. 
Several i^arganas in iTwfdiar having been given to him as tugifh Qiya 
Kh an, in tlie 2nd year of Akbar's reign, besieged Gwalivar, which Avas held 
by BliTl Kh an, a general of Salim Shrdi. during whose reign CrAvalHar had 
been the capital of the empire. Bhii Khan, thinking it impossible to 
hold the Fort for a long time, wislied ^ to hand it over for a consideration 
to Raja Ramsali. whose ance.stors had held ttwidiar, when Qiya Khan 
arrived, and after defeating the Raja, prepared liiniself to besiege Bhil 
Kh an. Wlnui Akbar. in 9d0. came to Agra, he sent a detachment to 
assist Qiya. and BhIl Khan submitted. 

He was a friend of Bayram, but Avas the first that left him and joined 
Akbar. 

A few years later. Qiya Khan joined Khan Za man's rebellion, but 
repented and AA'as pardoned, at the rerpiest of Mun^^im Khan. 

After the first conquest of Bengal, Q. I^. AA^as sent to Orisa, to settle 
matters. He remained in Orisa and Bengal during the Bengal rebellion, 
and when, in the 2bth year, the Imperialists Avithdrew from that country, 
Qutlu Khan seized upon On>a, and besieged Qiya Hian in some fort. 
Deserted by his soldiers. Q. I^, AAas killed (989).- 


^ So the The S'lwun^h say.'v that Raja Ram^ah with a lare:e force of Rajputs 

hul ( ome to he-.i^-Lje ( ovahyar. Fin^hta instead of Bhil Khan ( Akbarnama, Sawfinih, 
Bada.nnl; h isSuhayl Khan (V), and Iqbal Khan ( :) for Qiy't Khdri, rule Bntnrs, IT, p. 194. 
Thf th.in.e from J-f to not mnarlahlc ; hut the alteration of Li to JLj'> is more 

violent, a-? \\ e havo an .idditional r/Z/fand hi in. 

How untru-'tw 'trthy otir printed edition'^ are may be <ecn from KhafI Khan's List of 
rotnmamlers <*t Kiwe Tluai-and under .Vkhar (fhl, Bihl. Indun I, p. 237), where the native 
icJitur'' hav«' Lovon three wrouL" names amornr twelve, viz, : — 

P. 237. last luu'. for Aii<~n Khan }\'>hl. read /jinp} Khan Kaka (Xo. 34). 

P. 23s, I. 1, fnr Khan, road Shtijn^at Khan fX"o. 14). 

Fh 23S, 1. 2, for lla^ni Khan, rea<l Taf'^a/i Khan (Xc». 32). 

AI<'»ret>vor Kltafi KhTin s {i«,t nin-t m<'<>mplet<‘, and does nut coincide, althouirh he 
aays s<,. with tlu* mini la r of Panjhazaris driven in the 'fahaqat, 

* Several < ojnes of tlie Tahaqlt whuh I have consulted, sav that Qiva lOian died 
in9S4;y. 
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Ttirdl Khnn (Xo. 10] ). bis -ion, was a Commander of Fifteen Hundred. 
He aecMjmpanied Prince Danval to the Dakhin, but fell later in disgrace. 
In the 49tli year he was restored and })romoted to a command of Two 
Thousand Five Hundred, and got a ])resent of b lacs of Hupees. 

V. Commanders of Four Thousand Fire Hundred. 

34. Zayn ^and son of Khwaja Ma([^ud of Harat. 

His father, Khwaja Maqsud ^Alh was a servant of Akbar's mother. 
The name of his mother wais Pieha Jan Anaga : she was one of Akbar's 
nurses. On Humayun's flight to Persia, Haqsud was always near the 
howdah of Akbar's mother, and remained attached to her in all her 
misfortunes. His brother was Khwaja Hasan (Zayn Khan's imcle)^ 
whose daughter married Prince Salim. She is the mother of Prince 
Parwiz. 

In 993, Hirza Huhammad Hakim. Akbar's brother, had died, and 
Akbar crossed the Indus for Zabulistan. Zayn Khan was at that time 
a Commander of Two Thousand and Five Hundred, and was sent against 
the Yusuf za. Is. This tribe, says ‘iAbu '1-Fazl. had formerly been in Qarabii^ 
and Qandahar, and had invaded Kabul, where a great number of them 
were killed by 31. Ulugh Beg. The remainder settled at Lamghanat, 
and subsequently at Ishtaghar. For the last one hundred years they 
had held the territory of Bajor,- and were notorious robbers. In Bajor* 
there was also a tribe of the name of Sultanl. who traced their descent 
to a daughter of Sultan Sikandar. The Yu>ufza*'Is deprived them 
treacherously of their district ; a few of the Sultanlde^, however,, 
remained in Bajor from attachment to their old country. 

On a former occasion, when Akbar had moved against 31. 3Iuhammad 
Hakim, the chiefs of the YusufziPls submitted, and one of them, Kaiu, 
went with Akbar to Agra and was hosjutablv treated. He fled, however, 
but was caught by Shams^^ 'd-Din Khafi (Xo. 159) near Afak. and was 
sent back : and although Akbar continued to treat him kindly, he fled 
again and stirred up his countrymen. 

Zayn Khan moved into the District of Bajor - (north of Pasha war), 
and punished the YusufziYls. Several chiefs asked for pardon. After 
tliis he erected a fort in Jakdara, in the middle of the country, and 
defeated the enemies in twenty-three fights. He had at last to ask 


^ As he \\ai« Akbar\ fohter- brother ; he is generally ealietl in hi^lftries, Zayn Khan 
Kokd. 

[2 Or Bijur (?). — P.] 
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for reinforcements, ami Akbar sent to him Raja Bir Bar and Hakim 
Abu ‘l-Fatli with some troops. Zayn ^an asked them to attack the 
Afghfins whilst he would occup}^ the corK|iiered districts, or he would 
attack the enemies and they should hold the district. But Bir Bar 
and Hakim Abu '1-Fat h, who were no friends of Zayn Khan, proposed 
that they should attack the Yilsufza^is toe^ether and then go back. 
Z. said it would not do to return without better results from a 
country which had cost so many sacrifices ; else, the best thing they could 
do. was to return the same way they had come. But to this they would 
not listen, and returned by another road fover iki). Z. Kh. paid no 
attention to their insubordination and joined them, chiefly because he 
was afraid ^hey wouhl denounce him at Court. As soon as the Af^iins 
saw the Imperialists returning, they attacked them in eyery narrow 
yalley. On p<issing the Girewa ^ Balandri Z. Kh. who 

commamled the rear {chanddiraJ). was so seyerely attacked that he had 
to face them. Arrows and stones were showered from all sides on the 
Imperialists, the soldiers got bewildered, and the horses ran into the 
train of elephants. Many liyes were lost. Z. lOi., unable to preyent 
a rout, rushed among the Afghans seeking death, when Janish Bahadur 
iKo. 23b) got hold of the reins of his horse, and led him by force out of 
the inel'e. In the greatest disorder the Imperialists reached the next 
station, when the mere rumour of an ajiproach of the Af^ans dispersed 
the soldiers. In the darkness of night most of them lost their wav, and 
seyeral detachments entered the yalleys occupied by the Af^^ans. Their 
enemies being engaged in ] Sundering, they were at flrst sufe ; Init next 
day were all cut off. This was the occasion when Bir Bar with 
boo r)flicers fell (vide p. 211). 

In the 31st year (094), Z. I^. operated succe.ssfully against the 
bLihrnamis auid Ghorl^ near Pasha war. who under their chief Jalal'^ M-Bln 
Rawshaiu ha/1 r-ommitted numerous predations. In the next year, Z. Kh . 
was made g<'o.’tniior of Zabuhstan vice blaii Singh, and moved, in the 
33rd year, against the Yu>ufzrCis. After eight months' fighting they 
submitted, but Z. insisted on occirpying their territory. He followed 
the s.ime policy as before, and erected a large Fort on the banks rf the 
river Cajkfua-- where their district commences. Diiring the 

festival of the ^Id-i (Ba<tr ‘^Id, in Zi Ilijjali). he surprhed the 

Afghans and took [iossession of the whole district, erecting a bnt wherever 


1 meins a h>IL 

- ( >r Panjk<jra. 
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lie thou^lit iiecoNsary. anrl leaving in each a sufficient number of soldiers ^ 
f Yvle Xo. 4(}.) 

In the 3oth year he was sent to punish several rebellious zamindars 
in the Himalayas. i\Iost of them, as Raja BudI ( BadhI) Chand of Xagarkot 
{vide p. 349). Ray Pertab of Manko^. Raja Parisram of Mount Jama. 
Raja Basu of Man, Ray Baldhadr of Lakhinpur. etc., submitted and 
accompanied Z. to Court, though they had an army of lO.UOO horse 
and a lac of foot soldiers. 

After having been mafle, in the 36th year, a Commander of J'our 
Thousand, Z. 1^. was allowed an and a naqqdra wide]), 52), and 

was a[<pointed, in the following year, governor of the districts beyond 
the Indus up to the Hindukush. when new opportunities offered lor 
punishing the mountaineers. 

In the 41st year he was made a Commander of Five Thousand and 
governor of Kfibiii. c/cc Qulij I^an. In the same year, Prince SalTm 
fell in love with Z. s daughter, and married her soon aJter. though 
Akbar was displeased [vide p. 2SS, i. 1. from below). With the death 
of Jaird Khan Rawshani the disturbances in Zabulistan came to an 
end, and Z. |^. was ordered to Labor, from where Akbar, on hi^ return 
from Burhanpur. called him to Agra. 

Z. Kh. died in 1010, partly from excessive drinking. He played on 
several instruments, and composed poems. As Sa^id Khan (Xo. 25) for 
his eunuchs, and Qulij Khan (Xo. 42) for his horses, so was Z. |Gi. famous 
for his elephants. 

A son of his. Shukr^^ TTlah (Xo. 373), vide beloAv. was a Commander of 
Two Huiulred, The Ma^d^ir mentions another son. Mu^ghui Khan, who 
served under Jahangir and Shahjahan [vide P^ldi^h^lhn. II, 641) and 
died 19th Ramazan, 1067. He commanded for some time Fort Odglr 
in the Hakhin. tvhere the author of the Mn^n dr later found an inscription 
referring to his appointment. For a second daughter, vid»^ p. 316>. 

For Zayn Khan's brother, vide Xo. 38. 

35. Mirza Yusuf Oan, son of Mir Ahmad-i Ra/awi. 

He was a real 8ayvid of Mashhad, and was much liked by Akbar. 
In the 30th vear he was a Commander of Two Thousand and Five Hundred. 


* Su.-h fnrt-i were ealle.i Th'nta,^, now* the common ''vord for a polu'e -station. 

mean-^ a rorps of cavalry, matchlocknion, and an hers, statn'iied within an 
enclosure. Then’ duty h to LUiard the road??, to hold the p]a<‘es Mirroundini: tJie Thn-n, 
and to dispatch provisions {lU'Vc/) to the next Thnnn." , 1. v- IhT. 

How old the u.se of the word Thdna is, may be seen from the fact that it oin iirs 
frequentlv on Tnbera and Sf.XtiTaw inscriptions of the eitrhth and ninth centuries of the 
Hijrah. 
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When Shahbaz Klifui left Bihar for Bengal, M. Yusuf ^an was sent 
from Audh to keep Bihar. In the 32nd year (995). when Qasim Khan 
(Xo. 59) resigned. M. Y. was sent to Kashmir as ruler. He was much 
liked by the people cf that country, conciliated Shams Chak, the 
claimant to the throne, and sent him to Court. In the 34th year (997), 
Akbar visited Kashmir, and issued several orders regarding the taxation 
of the country. In the districts of Mararaj and Kamraj, i.e., the upper 
and lower districts on both sides of the Bahat river, he fixed the taxes 
at one-fourth. 

In Kashmir every piece of ground is called 'patta, though a patta 
originally is equal to 1 Bigha, 1 Biswa {Ildhl) of Akbar. Two and a half 
pattas and a little more are equal to 1 Kashmiri Bigha. Three kinds of 
grain pay taxes in Kashmir, and each village is assessed at some hharivdrs 
of shall. A I'hanvdr is equal to 3 mans, 8 sers of Akbar. The principal 
weight used in Kashmir is the tarlc, which is equal to 8 sers of Akbar (vide 
p. 90, note 2). At the time of the Rahi^ crop, they take 2 tarks from each 
patta of wheat and vetches (mash). The country having been recently 
annexed, was assessed very lightly, at 22 lacs Marwdrs, which was 
2 lacs more than before, the Maricdr being reckoned at 16 ddms. For 
this sum, Akbar handed over Kashmir to M. Y. Kh . 

In the 36th year, one of M. Y. Kh .'s Mutasaddis (revenue clerks) fled 
to Court, and stated that the revenue should be 50 per cent (dah-pdnzdah) 
higher, and the khanrdr should be valued at 29 ddms. M. Y. informed 
Akbar that so high an assessment was an impossibility ; but Akbar 
sent QazI Xur** llah and Qazi ^Ali to Kashmir to report on the revenue. 
As M. Y. Khan’s people assumed a threatening attitude, Xur^^ llah 
returned, and Akbar sent Hasan Beg Shayl^‘iUmari(Xo. 167) to Kashmir. 
On his arrival, some of M. Y. ^.'s people made a conspiracy, and stirred 
up the malcontents of the country, who collected under Yadgar, the son 
of M. Y. Kh.s uncle. The disturbances became so serious that Qazi 
^Ali and Hasan Beg returned to Hindustan; but the rebels blockaded 
the roads and killed Qazi ^Ali. Havsan Beg escaped, not without wounds. 
Yadgar then read the I^u/ba in his name, and had dies prepared for 
striking coins. Several bad omens foreshadowed his speedy ruin. Without 
having any knowledge of this rebellion, Akbar revisited Kashmir ; but 
when he was informed of the state of the country, he put M. Y. Kh . 
under the charge of Abu d-Fazl. Yadgar in vain tried to oppose Akbar 
at the frontier passes, and fled from Srinagar to Hirapur, where some 
of M. Y. Kh.'s men spread at night the rumour that Akbar had suddenly 
arrived. In the confusion which ensued, Yadgar fled outside of the camp, 
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accompanied by a servant of the name of Yusuf. His camp was ]Juiidered 
and M. Y. I^/s men ijot hold of Yusuf, wlio liad returned to get a horse 
for his master. They tortured him. till he confessed where Yadgar was. 
Soon after, they caught him and cut off his head. 

As M. Y. IQi. refused to remain in charge of Kasliimr under the 
increased revenue, the country was made and Shams^^ ‘d-Dln 

Khafl (Xo. 159) was appointed Governor with 3,009 trooj)s. Some time 
after, at Prince Salim's request, i\I. Y. was re-instated. 

In the 38th year, M. Y. was ap})ointed Darogha of the Topldiana, 
and received Jaunpur as tuyiiL vice Qulij Khan (1002) ; but in the list 
year his jagir was transferred to Gujrat, to enable him to serve in the 
Dakhin. In the following year, when Sadiq of Harat (No. 43) died, 
M. Y. IQi. was appointed atCillq to Prince Murad, whom he joined in 
Balapur (Barar). After the death of Prince Murad (p. 322), M. Y. Kh , 
distinguished himself, together with Abu '1-Fazl, in the Dakhin wars, 
and later, under Prince Danval, in the conquest of Ahmadabad, on which 
occasion M. Y.l^. is said to have been more energetic than other grandees. 

After joining Akbar's Court at Burhanj)ur, in the 46th year, M. 1 . Kh . 
went again to Prince Danval, who, in lOKt sent him to assist Abu 1-Fazl 
and the Khan-Khanan at Balaghat. But soon after, he died of an abscess 
at Jalnapur/ in Jumada II, of the same year. His body was taken to 
Mash. had. 

M. Y. I^. generally stayed at Suita npur, which he looked upon as his 
Indian home. His contingent consisted exclusively of Bohilas, whose 
wages he paid monthly. 

Ills sons. 1. Mlrzd Lnshkarl Safshikan Khan (No. 375). He wa^^ 
under Akbar Thanadar of Bir (East of Ahmadnagar). and got from 
Jahangir the title of Safdar Kh an, and a tio/fd in Biliar. In the 5th year 
(of Jahangir), he was promoted t(» the jjO'^t of a Commander of 1.500, 
with 700 horse, and was made in the following year Sfibadar of Kashmir. 
In the 8th year, he was removed from his office. In the 21st year, when 
^lahabat Khan had fled, he was sent towards Dili! I to interce})t Mahabat s 
treasures which were known to have arrived from Bengal. This he did. 
In the beginning of 8hah Jahan's reign, he was made a Commander of 
2.500, and 2,000 horse, received the title of Safshikan Khan, and was 


^ My t*op\’ of the Tabaqaf. as also another MS. which I have seen, contains the 
followinsf entry — ” .-1? the time he (tppnh}ted to operate aqa'uh'd Rdju. he dinl at Javtai- 
thhaif i?i the Dah'hin. irhirh m 'jenerally called Jabtdphr." It id diffii-ult tn ^ay ln>w these 
words have found their way into some MS. of the Tabaqdt, which was finished in .\.h. KXO. 
or nine years before M. Y. Khatrs death. 


iv^d'in sent fo Bir, wln^re lie remained for a long time. He withdrew at 
hi'^t from })ahlic life. a j^ension of Es. 12.0UO pc}‘ a»nunK and lived 
at Jjtliior. He dieil in lUod. 

He was frank to a fault. Once he invited the Mansabdfirs of Kabul, 
and feasted them on pork : and when called to Court, to answer for 
his conduct, he gave Jahangir a lesson by saying that not only pork, 
but also wine was forbidden in the law. For this answer he fell into 
disgrace. 

'2. M7rzd ^li'dz { i*^). He was a good prose vriter, and wrote a 
history of the world, entitled ClKDudn. 

J, Mlrzd Afdhln. " He lived vcith his brother." He was subse(piently 
made Mata wall! of Sikandra (Akbar's tomb), where he died. 

A relation of 31. Y. 31ir ^Abd^^ Jlah, was under ShiHijahan a 

Commander of l.lOU and 600 horse. He was for some time Governor of 
Fort Dharur, F]. of Bir, mentioned above. He died in the 8th year of 
Slulhjahan. 


VI. Commanders of Four Thousand, 

36. Mahdi ftasim Khan. 

The l\d amt mentions him among the Commanders of Five Thousand. 
He served under 31. ^Askarl. Babar*s third son. whose foster bj'other he 
was. His brother was f^azanfar Koka ^ Humayun. after the 

cumpiest of Gujrat. luul aj>ii)ointed ^Askarl to Ahmadabad. One night, 
when half drunk, 31. ^Askarl said, ” 1 am king and the shadow of God " ; 
when Ghazanfar gently replied. '' Thou art drunk, and hast lost thy 
seii'^e^.*' at whidi ail who were present laughed. ^Askarl got enraged, 
and iinpri'-oned Ghazanfar : but he escaped, went to Sultan Bahadur, 
king f>f tbijrat, who had retreated to Fort Diu. and betrayed the plans 
( )f ^ Askarf. Htliadur tiiereupoa collected an army, marched to Ahmadabad 
and dr(/C<‘ tlie Priiice awav ivule Xo. T2). 

31ahdi O’Gim Khrm joiiUHl Humayrm on Ids return from Persia, and 
was made in tin* beginning of Akbar's reign, a Commander of Four 
Thousand. In the lotli yfair, ^Ab(b^ 'l'3Iajld Asaf Khan iXo. 4b) laid ]>een 
orden'd to pur^ue l^au Zaman 'Xo. 13) : but cTitiutaining doubts regard- 
ing Ills own -afetv. In* fitMi to Gadia. (Jabalpur). 3f. Q. Kh. was. thereh'To, 
sCTit to (hull.!, aPer Akbar had, in b73, returned from Jauupur to Agra, 
and was onhued to t‘a]^ture ^Abd'^ d-3[ajld. When 31. Q. arrived 

^ frtiaz'nparmpui-y a hon. Bn't'i.unZ { U. p. 12.'), I. S) calls him 07iaca«/ar The 

E4. Bib!, liidica Edition has. by mi'.stake, (JJnmazfQr. 
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at Garlia. ‘1-MajId tied to Kliaii Zamau : but the wretched .^tate 

of the country dis]deased Q. Kh. so mucin that witliout asking Akbar's 
permission, lie left Garha and went to Makkah. From there ho returned 
over Persia and Qandahar. and arrived, towards the end of the 13th 
year, at Rantanbhur (which Akbar besieged), and asked to lie forgiven, 
sending at the same time a line batch of Persian liorses as a ]>r<‘sent. 
Akbar pardoned him, restored him to his old rank, and gave him Laklinau 
as tifi/uL 

“ Xotliing else is known of him " {Ma^dsir). He had been <lead for 
some time in 100], when the Tdhmidt wns c< m]/](ded. Husayn Khan 
Tukriva (Xo. 53) was th^ son (>f his si.^ter and his son-indaw. 

He had a villa at I.rdior, vliich wes called Bd<i!i-i Mdhdl (Jdsitd hhdn, 
I'idr Badaoni TI, 00. 20i!. and ('alrutta P<*view for Gctcber. iSliO 
(Jahangir's Death). 

37. Muzalfar ^an-i TuihatL 

T nrhdt is the name of a tribe (/das) in Kli urasan. His full nanit' is 
Khwa ja hluzaffar ^All Khan -i Tin bath He was Pa vram's Dlwan. Ha \Tam 
delegated him from Dl])rd]>ur tr Slier Muhammad Diwana (p. 33:1), who 
sent him in chains to Akbar, Though several courtiers advised the 
Emperor to killMuzaffar, he]>ardoned him, and made him ^Adnl (( ollcctor) 
of the Pargana of Parsaror, Subsecpiently Akbar made him Dlvdn~i 
Bwjdtdt (Collector of the Imperial Stores, etc.), and at last Divan of the 
Empire, with the title of Muzaffar I^an (071). Raja Toilar Mai was then 
under him. According to Bada.om, the two quarrelled incessantly, 
though people said that the Raja was a better financier than Muzaffar, 
whose accession to office was honoured by tlie short tdn^ :d nd 

( = 971). or ■’ Tyrant ". 

In tlie 11th vear lie abolished the Jadn-i Raq/dl. This is the name 
of the assessment of the Dihli empire, which had existed since the time 
of Bayram : but the rent roll showed an assessment very different Irom 
the actual state of things : “ hu. on account of the number (»f men 

(Ay/wu/-/ mardum, i.e. Jagir-liohlers) and the unserried ^^ate {([(dh-f 
H'ihlffnt) of tlie country, the revenue was increased in name {h,d-nd}d 
(tfzddn) for the sake of mere show dA/cd-y/ }daz~d-i i^tihdr'. 

Bd-ptn was now abolished [rdle Third Book. DdJf<dJd}^ and 

^luzatfar prepared a rent roll according to his ex]a.uienc(‘ ami the r»‘turns 
(»f C////OS. The new rent roll v as called IJdJ, or th<* roll 

of the present actual income (/v7/c p. 353). As the law (pp. 3')5. 

33b. and ]/. 353) did not then exist. Muzaffar Khan fixed tlie numleu' of 
soldiers which the contingents of the Adtlrs and the M}ddzhdS (friends 



of the king) should contain, and the soldiers were divided into three 
classesd 

In the 12th year it was reported that Muzaffar loved a boy of the 
name of Qutb. Akbar had the boy forcibly removed, whereupon Muzaffar 
assumed the garb of a Faqir, and Avent into the forest, Akbar vras thus 
obliged to recall him, and restored the beloved. 

In the 17th year a mania for Chaupar (p. 315) had seized Akbar's 
Court. ]Muzaffar lost not only his gold muhurs, but also his temper, and 
annoyed the Emperor so much that he was told to go to Makkah. But 
he was recalled, and joined the Court at Surat, which Akbar then besieged^ 
In the 18th year (981), after having been for some time in Sarangpur 
i n ilalwa, he Avas appointed Vakil of the Empire, A\dth the title of J umlat^ 
'l-Midk. But he did se\^eral things Avhich Akbar did not approve of, 
and when the Emperor returned from Patna, from Avhere he had 
dispatched a corps to take Rahtas in South Bihar, he ordered Muzaffar 
to join the expedition, without alloAving him first to pay his respect*^ 
{vide Briggs IT, 249). Like his companion, Khwaja Shams^ ’d-Dln 
KhafI (Xo. 159), M. distinguished himself in the campaign, punished the 
rebels on several occasions, and took Hajlpur, of AA^hich the Af^ans 
had again taken p>ossession. For these serAUces, M. AA^as appointed, in 
the 20th year, Governor of Bihar, from Chausa to Garhi. Soon after 
the taking of Hajlpur . M. AA^as nearly caught by a party of Allans, 
aaLo saAv him reconnoitering the banks of the Ghandak. 

In the 22nd year, M. returned to Court, Avhere Shah Mansur (Xo. 122) 
and Raja Toijar Mai continued, under his superintendence, their financial 
reforms. 

On the death of Khrai Jahan (Xo. 24) in 986, he Avas made GoA^ernor 
of Bengal. 

In the 25th A^ear (988). Shah Mansur subjected the Amirs of Bihar 
and Bengal to strict inrpiiries, and called on them to refund sums 
Avhieh they had spent without permission. Mlien he insisted on his 

i The y[<dri-ir ^av'^, he ulh m ed the fiM elas-t 4s,0('>0 the second .32,000 and the 
thinl 24.000 d. pt r The-^e number'- appear to be very lar«re, when compared with 

p. 241, But w hat wa‘< the value of a d<‘un in those days V In the 40th year of Akbar's 
reiifn, the following j»ay rciriilation was introduced : — 

Mu;jrhul, Af;^an, or Hindi 

Sik 'ft.'paii . 1,000 d. per 7Hense}n. 

D>i-<(-p>ts . aood. 

Y^fL-o^pr/.^ . bUOd. 

1st Class Rajputs 800 d. ,, 

2nd <litto ditto OOO d. ,, 

(Akbarnama). But at that time 40 dams were equal to 1 Akbarshahi Rupee, which 
diSered very little from our rupee. 



deraaiids, Ma^sum-i Kabuli and several other grandees that held jaglrs 
in Hihar. i‘td)ellt‘d. Muzallar imitated Shah Mausur‘s poliey in Bengal, 
and Avlien he commenced vigorously to collect outstandings, Biiba Khan 
Qa<|shrd and other Jagirdars of Bengal rebelled likewise. M. defeated 
them on several occasions, but would not listen to ]>vo|/o;^als of ]>eaee. 
At last the Bihar rebels joined those of Bengal, and mustered a sidhcient 
force to take the held against aliizatfar. Xot withstanding ihis, the reluds 
would have gladly come to terms and gone to (frlsa. liad not Muzatfar 
betrayed bis weakness by moving to the Bort of Tan da, which, acf'ording 
to Bada.onI, consisted of nothing but four old walls. The rebels thus 
emboldened demanded full pardon, })ermissioii to go to Makkah, and 
restoration of <_)ne-third of their property. At this juncture. Sharaf^ 
'd-Din Hiisaym (Xo. 17) es(‘a]>ed from MnzatTar's custody, joined the 
rebels, and infornn*d them of M.T miserable condition. They moved, 
therefore, against Tauda, took it, captured M.. and killed him (Ihibl*^ I, 
98d).i 

The Jaini^ Mas j id in Agra wa'^ built ])y ?diizailar. I am told the Masjid 
is now in ruins, which still go by the name of Xdif'dh Mtc/iffar Khiin kl 
Masjfd or Kail MftsjiJ. The Ma^d^lr says it stood in the Katrn Mujan 
Itaqlq. but this name does not appear to be now-a-rlays in use. The 
Masjid now called the Jami^ Masjid of Agra was built, in 1038, by Jahan 
Ara Begum, 8hahjaban's daughter, at a cost of five Uics of Rupees. 

According to the Mir^aV' l-^Ahuti. his youngest daughter was married 
to 8hah Fatlb^ dlah of Shiraz. 

38. Sayf ^an Koka, elder brother of Zayn ^an Koka (Xo. 34). 

His mother had only daughters, and when she was pregnant with 
Sayf Khan, her husband threatened to divorce her, should it again 
turn out to be a daughter. She complained of this to Akbar's mother, 
and Akbar, though then a child, told her husband that he would incur 
his displeasure if he should do so : besides.'* said he. ” it vshall be this 
time a tine boy." The mother looked upon Prince Akbar's words as a 
prophecy from heaven, and in course of time Sayf Khan was born. 

Akbar was very fond of Sayf J^an, and made liim. though quite 
young, a Commander of Four Thousand. He distinguished himself by 
his bravery, esy>ecial]y in the 17th year, at the taking (d Surat, where lie 
was wouiuled by a bullet. In the beginning of tlie next year d')81), he 
accompanied Akbar on his forced march from Agra to Ahmadubad 
(]). 313), and was killed bravely lighting with ^luluimmad Husayn Mirza. 

^ Accorciint: to Bada.nnl (U, p. 282), Mu/atTar capitulated, left the fort, and then 
captured and 
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How Akhjr a])pLV('ia.tf‘.l }iis Svn'vires iiLiy h^- from tlia far-t. that 
liaviim lie.u<l that Savf KUrni wa'^ heavily iiivolvr^]. ho paid. <n\ his return 
ti> Airra.. evepr dent duf' }»v liiiti. 

¥li> two M>a"\ Sher Afkaii (^htio), and Aniaii’^ dlali (ooG) are mentioned 
hciow as Commander^ of Two Hundred and Fifty. 

d9, Kaja Todar Mah o. KhatrL 

He tvas born at Lfdior. The 'l-Cn^nnl does not record his 

s'^rvices before the 18th year of Akbar's reign ; but T. M. appears to have 
(altered Akbar's service at a very early period. In 971, he was employed 
under dluzatfar (Bad. II. Go), and in 972, he served under Akbar against 
Khan Zamiln {vide >io. Gl). He held the first important post in the 18th 
year, when after the conquest of Gujrat he was left there to assess that 
province. In the 19th year, after the conquest of Patna, he got an 
^(danl and a naqqdra {X^ln 19), and was ordered to accompany Mun'^im 
Khan to Bengal. He was the soul of the expedition. In the battle 
with Da''ud ^an-i KararanI, when Khan ^Alam ( vide Xo. 58) had been 
killed, and Mun'^Tm Khan's horse had run away, the Baja held his ground 
bravely, and “ not only was there no defeat, but an actual victory ’k 
** What harm,'" said Todar Mai, 'Af Khan ^Alam is dead ; what fear, 
if the IQian Khanan has run away, the empire is ours ! " After settling 
several hnancial matters in Bengal and Orisa, Toijar Mai went to Court, 
and was employed in revenue matters. When Khan Jahan (Xo. 24) 
went to Bengal, To^lar Mai was ordered to accompany him. He dis- 
tinguished himself, as before, in the defeat and capture of Da^ud. In the 
2 1st year, he took the sj)oils of Bengal to Court, among them 30:) to 400 
elephants. In the following vear, he was again sent to Gujrat, vice Vazir 
Khan (Xo. 41), who had given no satisfaction. 4Vhilst arranging at 
Ahmadabad matters with Vazir Khan. i\Iuzafiar Husayn, at the instigation 
of Mihr ^All KoL'ibl. rebelled. Vazir IQian proposed to retreat to the Fort, 
but To lar 41al was ready to fight . and defeated Muzaffar in the 22nd 
vear. near Dholqah. which lies 12 kos from Ahmadabad. Vazir Khan 
would have been lost in this battle, if Todar Mai had not come to his 
asvi^tance. Muzaffar. after las defeat, fled to JCmagarh. 

In the same year 4o<jar Mai was ap]>ointed ru:7/’, Mlien Akbar 
h-ft Ajmir for the Paiijab, the liouse idols of the Raja were lost, as 
menTiom'd on p. note. 

\Mu‘n tlu' lU'VvS of iMuzaffar's death iXo. 37) and the occupation of 
the whole of IhaiLiai and Bihar by the re]>tds reached Akbar, lie sent 
Todar .MaL Sadiq Khan. Tarson Khaii. ete.. from Fathpur Sikrito Bihar. 
iMuhibh ^Ali (Xo. 107), Governor of Ralitas and ^luhammad ^la^sum 
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Khfin-i Farankliuiir (Xo. 107) wore appointed or auxiliaritv. 

Tile latter joined tlie ITlja. with dJ'HlO vroJl-iapuj.ped liorse. (‘videnrlv 
bent on rebellion. To uir Olal inana^t*d to kee[» liini (juirt : but he 
reported the matter to Court. T1 h‘ Ijenaal reljels. under Ma^suiu-i Kri]>ulL 
the Qacpshfils, and Mirza Sharaf^^ *d~Din Ihnayn. with bO.OOi) liorse. 
500 elephants, and many ships and artillery, iia<i eolleeted near ^lunglr, 
and Tofjar i\Ial, from fear of treaeliery among his auxiliaries, shut himself 
up in the Fort of iMungir, instead of risking a general engagement. During 
the siege, two of his oiruaws. Hunnl^uin Farmill and Tarkluin Diwana, 
joined the rebels. Though suflering from rvant of provisions, Todar 
Mai held himself bravely, es]>t‘eia.]Iy as ho receiveil timely remittances 
from Court. After the siege liad lasted for some time. Bfiba Khan (hnpshrd 
died, and JabarT, son of Majnun Khan Da'Chrd desired to leave. The 
rebel army disjiersed ; iVla^^sCund Ktibuli vent to South IMliar, and ^Arab 
Bahadur wished to surprise Patna, and take possession of the Imperial 
treasury, vehich Bahar Khan (perhaps Xo. 407) had safeJv lodged in tlie 
Fort of that town. After sending Ma^sumd Faranl^udi to Patna, to 
assist Pahar Khan, Todar Mai, and Sadlq I^an followed Ma^sumd 
Kabuli to Bihar. Ma'^sum made a fruitless attempt to defeat 8adlq 
Klian in a sudden night attack, but was obliged to retreat, finding a ready 
asylum with ^Isa Khan, ZaniTndar of Onsa. To- jar Mai was thus enabled 
to report to Akbar that South Bihar, as far as Garhi, was re-annexed to 
the Dihll empire. 

In the 27th year (990) Todar i\[ai was made Divan, or rather Vnlfd. 
During this year he introduced his hiianeial reforms which have made 
him so famous. The third book of the A^'In contains his new rent-roll, 
or Anl-i Jam^-i Ttimdr, which superseded MuzatTar's assessment (p. 373). 
His regulations regarding the coinage have been alluded to above, and 
others may be found in the Akbarnama. 

The most important reform introdiu*ed by To jar Mai is the eliange 
in the language and the chara^uer used for the revenue accounts. Formerlv 
tliey had been kept in Hindi }>y Hindu Muhnrrir.'-'. Todar Mai ordered 
that all government accounts s lion Id henceforth lx* written in Jka’sian. 
He thus forced his co-rcligic mists to Jearn the court lanmiage of tlieir 
rulers — a circumstance whi(di may well compare to the iiitrodm ^ioii 
of the English language in the (‘^mrts of India. Tlie study of Persian 
therefore became necessary for its jjeenniary advantages. 

To iar Mai's order. ;ind Akl^ar’s generous ])Oiicy of allowing Hindus to 
compete for the Ingliest honours —we saw on p. 3b3 that IMaiiSinglD v.a^the 
first Commander of v^even Thousand — explain two facts, first, that before 
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the end of tlie 18th ceiiture the Hindus luid almost become the Persian 
teachers of the Muhanim.idans : that a new dialect could arise 

in u])per India, tlie T/v/c. w hi* li vN'itlmut the Hindus as receivin.ir medium, 
never could have been callc i into existence. ^Vhetlier we attach more 
iiihuence to To lar Mahs or<ier or to Akbar's [lolicv, which once initiated, 
his successors, willing or not, had to ioilow. one tact should ])e borne 
in mind that before the times (if Akbar. the Hindus, as a rule, did not 
study TVrsian. and stood rherefort^ politically below their 3Iuhammadan 
rulers. 

In the *J9th year. Akliar honoured him by paying him a visit. In the 
32nd year, a Khatri, from ]>rivate hatred, wounded T. M. on a march at 
niglit time. The man was at om-e cut down. 

When Bir Bar (Xo. 83) had been killed in the war with the A^hsufza^is, 
T. iM. was ordered to accompany Mhn Singh, who had been appointed 
coiuniander-iu-chief. In the 3-lth year, when Akbar went to Kashmir, 
T. M. was left in charge of Labor. Soon after, he applied for leave to 
go to the banks of th<'.‘ (hinges, as he uas old and wished to die. Akbar 
let him go : but he recalled him from Hardwar, and told him that looking 
after his duties was more virtuous than sitting on the banks of the 
Ganges. T. M. unwillingly returned, but died soon after, on the 11th day 
of the year 098 (rh/c Xo. 27, jj. 333). 

Though often accused of headstrongness and bigotry by contem- 
poraneous historians. Tolar Hal's fame, as general and bnancier, has 
outlived the deeds of most of Akbar's grandees : together with Abu '1-Fazl 
and Man Singh, he is best known to the people of India at the present day. 

His son Dharu (Xo. 190) was a Commander of Seven Hundred, and 
was killed during the Sindh expedition, while serving under Khan Khanan 
(p. 333), Peojile say that he used to shoe his horses with golden shoes. 

The name To(]af Mai is often spelt in i\[SS. with the Hindi T. (/, 
and which explains the spelling *' Torel ^lall ", which we find in old 
histories. Under Shahjahan also there lived a distinguished courtier 
of the name “ Today i\[al ". 

The Tafnh’‘ says To jar Mai's father died when T. M. was 

quite young, and that the widow was in great distress. T. M., at an early 


^ Tlii'i i’4 the title f»f a Per'^ian MS. preserved in the Library of the Asiatic Sfx-iety 
of Benital. It wa.- composed by sii Chand, of the (loveniment Lulleiie of Asira. and treats 
of the anti*iuities r^f that to\^ n. The book su'e-^ many vdlu.able and intere.Uinu particulars. 
In the preface an EiiLdish 'jentlernan is praised, whose ('hristian names are James 
Stephen, but the surname is n<At ie'jible. Tlie name clearly ends in gion, and mav be 
Babimrton or some other similar name. The style is bombastic, and there is no 
proper arrangement. 
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age, showed much clearness and common sense, and received an appoint- 
ment as writer, from which humble position he rose to the greatest 
honours. 

40. Muhammed Qasim Oan, of Xrshaj)ur. 

The Ma^a^ir calls him Qasim .Muhammad Khan, and has put his name 
under the letter Q : hut Abu 'l-Fazl, Bada.onl. and the I'dhnqdt give liis 
name in the above order. 

He was a rich landowner of Xlshapur, and fled after the invasion of 
the Uzbaks to India, where he ser^'ed under Bavrarn Khan. He 
distinguished himself in the war with Sikandar Sur, and served as Hardu aL 
or leader of tlie van, under Khan Zaman fXo. 13) in the battle with Hemil, 
Immediately after, but still iii the first year of Akbar's reign, he was 
sent against Hajl I^an, who had defeated Hana Udai Sing of Haiwar, 
and taken possession of Xagor and Ajmir. Hajl Khan was an old 
servant of Sher JHian, and was distinguished for his wisdom and bravery. 
On the appearance of the Im])erialists, however, Hajl Khan's army 
dispersed, and he himself withdrew to Gujrat. H. Q. Kh . thus took 
possession of Xagor and Ajmir, which for a long time remained the 
south-western frontier of Akbar's empire. 

In the 5th year, he left Bayram's party, and joined the Cha^ta^i 
nobles. He commanded the left wing of Shams^ 'd-Din Atga's corps in 
the fight in which Bayram was defeated (p. 332). After the victory, 
he received Multan as jagir. 

He was next sent to Sarangpur in Malwa, where, in the 9th year, he 
was visited by Akbar on his sudden hunting expedition to that province, 
the object of which was to get hold of ‘’Abd^ 'llah Khan Uzbak (Xo. 14). 
M. Q. Kh. assisted in the pursuit. 

According to the Tahaqat, M. Q. died soon after at Sarangpur. 

41. Vazir Khan, brother of ‘^Abd^ T-Majld-i Asaf Khan (I), of 
Harat (Xo. 49). 

When Vazir Khan escaped with his brother {vide below, Xo. 49) 
from Bahadur Kluin (Xo. *21), he fled to Kara, and obtained subsequently, 
through the mediation of i\IuzafTar Khan (Xo. 37), free pardon for himself 
and Asaf Khan. 

In the 21st year, when '^Aziz Koka (p. 344) had incurred Akbar's 
displeasure. V. IHi. was sent to Gujrat to govern in ^Aziz's name, and 
when that chief had been called to Court, he was appointed governor 
[si piihsdldr) of the province. But he did not distinguish himself. «and 
Akbar. in the 22nd year, sent Top at Mai (Xo. 39) to Gujrat, to take 
the administration out of V, I^.’s hands. It happened that about the 
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same time. 3Iihr ^AlT GulabL a frieiul of 31. r])rrtlHm Hu^avm rebelled 
and s»?t a.> kiiia 31azaiTar Hu>ayn DH’alimii's younir ^^on. whom he had 
broui^ht from the Dakhin. As ineiiriuned above, the rebellion was crushed 
through Todar dial's bravery. When the Eaja left, 3Iihr ^Ali appeared 
again, and V. hHi., most of whose .soldiers liad joined the rebel, shut 
himself ii[) in the fort of Alimadabad. In one of the assaults, 31ihr ^All 
was killed by a bullet, and 3Iuzaffar Husayn 3Jlrza, from timidity, raised 
the siege. Xotwithstanding this success, matters in Gujrat did not 
improve, and oppresvsions became so numerous, that Akbar deposed 
y. and called him to Court. 

In the 23th year, Akbar appointed him vazlr in the place of Shah 
ilansur of Shiraz (Xo. 122). and soon after governor of Audh. 

In the 27th year, when 31. ^Azlz (Xo. 21) had been sent to Bihar, 
3". Kh. was ordered to join him with his contingent, and as after the 
flight of 3Ia^sum Khan sickness obliged '’Aziz to return to Bihar, he left 
V. I^. in charge cf the province, till a new Subadar should be appointed. 
V. IGi. made use of the opportunity, and moved agaimst Qutlu Khan, 
ruler of Orlsa, whom he defeated {vide p. 33G). Qutlu, in the following 
(29th) vear, sent tribute, and was left in possession of Orisa. 3". Kh. 
returned to Tanda and applied himself, with the assistance of Sadiq 
Khan (Xo. 43) and Shahbaz Khan-i Kanibu (Xo. 80) to financial matters. 

In the 31st year, Akbar ordered that each suba should, in future, be 
ruled by two Amirs, and 3bazlr IGian was appointed Subadar of Bengal, 
with Muhibb '’All ^an (Xo. lOT) as assistant. In the following year, 
993, 3". Kh, died. 

Shahbaz Khan, who was Baj^shl of Bengal, allowed 3IIrzu 3Iuhammad 
Salih, 3b IGi.'s son, to take command of his father's contingent. But 
31. 31. Salih showed much inclination to rebel, and Akbar sent 3IIr 3Iurad 
(282. or 380) to bring him and his contingent to Court. On the route, 
at Fat h pur Hanswah, he behaved so rebellious ly, that 3IIr 3Iurad 
imprisoned him with the assistance of the jagirdars of the district, and 
took him fettered to Akbar. He was kept imprisoned for some time. 

42. Qulij Khan. 

He is called Athlnjiinl, from Andajan. a province of FarQJmna, south 
of the Sayhun. His ancestors had been for many years serving under the 
Tlrnuricles. His grandfather was a noble at Sultan Husayn 31rrza Bayqra ‘s 
court. 

The principal facts of his life ha\T been mentioned on p. 35, note 2. 
In mentioning his aj)pointment to Surat, the iron fort ", which Akbar, 
in the 17th year, conquered in one month and seventeen days, xAbu 'FFazl 
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til. It tln-i Fort luul huilt hi iU? (A,n. l-j4()-n). Fy Sa.Fir A;;h<i. 

/'/F.'/.s" Khuiiavvan'l J^rui, a Turkisli shivo of Suitaii ALihiiiud ot (dijrat. 
Tiie of its coiistriu‘tion is (*hara<*tonst ic ( metro lnu(/ RdwaJ). 



“ May this structure prove a barrier for the elicit and the life of the 
FiringL*’ ^ 

QuJij Khan died at the age of (hghty, on tlie lutli Ramazan 1022 
fend of A.D. at Peshawar. He was at his death a Fommander of 

Six Thousand, Five Tliousand horse. 

The J/a^fTs/r and Padri.oiiT (HI, f). say that he lielonged to the 

tribe of .i *1^ Jrml Q^irhain F) . ])Ut for the latter W(.r<l rlie MSS. 
o > LJ • 

have different readings, as Qurhdtn F<trhil}r\ Fu /a/d/d. ete. 

The dF/^ds/r eo[)ies from the ZdUnraf ' lichdO'diun the following storv 
which is said to have taken })hu.‘e in a.h. looo, when Jaun]>ur was ty's 
jagir. “ Q. was Inulding a liouse, when the working men in diguing came 
to a cupolalike-st met lire. Q, and several other res[)eetab]e men were 
ealied, and they remained on the spot till tlie newly discovered building 
was fullv dug out. It had a door with an immense lock attached to it 
weighing one inan. When forced open, an old man made hi.s apj^earanee, 
who asked the bystanders in Sanscrit, whether Ham Cliandr's avatar 
(incarnation) had taken place: whether he had got back his Sita ; 
whether Krishna's avatar had taken place at Mathura : and, lastly, 
whether Muhammad had appeared in Arabia, On receiving affirmative 
answers to these i|uestioiis. the old man further wished to know, whether 
the Ganges still ffowed. This also being affirmed, he expressed a wish 
to be taken out. Q. then put up seven tents, joined to each other, in 
each of which the sage remained for a day. On the 8th day he came out. 
and said prayers according to the way of Muhammadans. In sleep and 


^ The numbers added give 947- The last ya, thoufjh hat irregular, cannot be 

left out. 

^ So aeeordniiT to the Tuzuk-i JnhhnyJn fed. Sayyid Ahmad, p. 12:>, 1. U, 

Misled by bad MSS., I mentioned on p. 35, note, the year lo35 as the \ ear of his death. 
The ami the yiurai-iir give as of his death the Araine words, 

Abnau'V*' jasr“-' at-hahihn ihi aUhrihih’ ; Heath is the hridire uhn‘h jonm the 

heiove<l to the Beh)ved ; ’’ but the letters ad<lrri irive lo23. not 1022, as in the Tuzxk. 

For lln^ayv in the last line of the note on ]>, 35, whi^di is iriven in interior 5 InS., 
better oopie> have k'hJx whieli i^. to be substituted for it. 

takhnHii> " llfati '* has been mentioned above. The TafuKpint saw that an*aher 
poet of the same taklntlhis wa? in the service of Zayn Kli.in Koka {Xo. 34 1. and Bada.oni 
(III, 1S>S, ls9) mentions two other poets of the same tnkhfilhi'^. 

Qntij, properly >pihn, means in Turkish a sin>r<l, and *’ Quhj Khan is the '«ame as 
Shnm^hfr A7ir7«. The word is variously spelle<.I m MSS., sometimes uitli long vowel-s and 
a tinal ch» 



earing lie iliiTered from other men : he spoke to no one, and died after 
six months.*' 

Qnhj KJjlns sons. 1. Mirza Rayf^ ‘ilah (^o. 292). 2. Mirza Chin 

Qulij {Xo. 293), regarding ^v]lom vitle below. 

43. Sadiq ^an, son of Baqir of Harat. 

Other historians call him Sadi(| ^Iiihammad Khan.^ His father, 
Muhammad Ba(pr, had been vazlr to Qara Khan Turkman, ruler of 
j^urasan. Qara had rebellefl against Sihah 'Fi^dmasp, and fled to India. 
>Sadiq entered Bayram's service as (spur-holder),^ and got soon 

after a }n(insnb. and was made, after Bayram's death, an Amir. Badd.onl 
(II. 220) alludes to his services under Humayun in Qandahar, and the 
Tahaqnf says that he had been since his youth in Akbar's service. 

After the conrpiest of Patna. Akbar returned by boat to Jaunpur. 
On the road, in crossing the river at Chausa, a valuable elephant perished 
through 8.‘s carelessness. Akbar confiscated his jagir, excluded him from 
Court, and told him to go to Bhath (Bhath Ghora, or Banda-Rewa), 
to get another elephant. After passing over “ the heights and the low 
places " of fortune, Sadiq. in the 20th year, returned to Court with 
100 elephants, and was restored to favour. He was made governor of 
Garha. ace Rai Sarjan (Xo. 96). In the 22nd year (983), S., with several 
other grandees, was ordered to punish Raja Madhukar. should he not 
submit peacefully. Passing the confines of Xarwar, 8. saw that kindness 
would not do ; he therefore took the fort of Karhara (C^.i), and cutting 
down the jungle, advanced to the river Dasthara, close to which Undchha 
lay, ^ladhukar's residence. A fight ensued. Madhukar Avas Avounded 
and fled Avith his son Ram Sah. Another son of his. Horal Deo 
Ho al Rao). and about 20U Rajputs Avere killed. S. remained encamped 
in the Raja's territory. DriA^en to extremities, iMadhukar sent Ram 
Chand (X<>. 248). a relation of his, to Akbar at Bahira, and asked and 
obtained pardon. On the 3rd Ramazan. 986, Sadiq AAuth the penitent 
Raja arriA^ed at Court. 

Soon after S.'s were transferred to the Eastern Districts of the 
empire. that he might take part in the suppression of the reAmlt in 
Beng<iL In the 27th yei^r, during the tem})orarv absence of ^Aziz Koka 

^ Akbar thf‘ namr'J M ahn},i nmd and Ahmad ; heru e wo find that Abu’ l-Fa?] 

Jeave^s them out in thi> h-'t. .'^inuUr tx^ urred abov»% asMuiWim K}ian(Xo. 11), 

Mirza <;A/iiz iXt*. iM ). for Muhammad Alunt; mi and 31. Muhammad <;Azrz ; or, 8hihab 
Kh.in (Xo. 2b), for Sluhahed-ldu Ahmad Wian. More pxampic'i will ])e found below. 

[“ Rik-lh'i'ir “.stirru{)dnHder ( ne that run" at the .stirrup a irreat man, retinue.'’ 
The punted earner of the plate tliat fMrm.-> fiie fuut-re-'t of the Indian stirrup is used 

a spur. — P.] 



fXo. 21), Sadiq and ^Iiihibh Khfiii (Xo. 107), defeated Kliabitad 
one of 31a^«um‘8 officers, on the Gluindak near Hajlpur. and sent his head 
to Akbar. In the beeiniiine of the 2Sth year, he paid his resj)e(‘ts at Court, 
but was immediately ordered to rejoin ^Vllrza Koka. wlio liad again left 
for Bihar. 

In the beginning of the 29th year, he was ordered to move to Vazir 
Khan (Xo. II), who at a place six kos from Bard wan was treating with 
Qutlu.“ Through S.*s skill, a sort of peace was concluded, wdiich conhrmed 
Qutluin the possession of Orlsa. S. then returned to his tui/ill at Patna. 

AMien Shahbaz Khan (Xo. 8()) returned from iiis expedition to Bhatn the 
tuyuldars of Bengal and Bihar were ordered to move to him. 8.. however, 
was no friend of Shahbaz. The mutual di>like rose to the higliest jutch, 
when once S.‘s elephant rnn against Shalibai^, who believed the accident 
premeditated: and Akbar sent Khwaja Sulayman (Xo. 327) to Bengal 
to settle their ditl’ereuces. bhie was to remain in Bengal, the other to go 
to Bihar : Init S-- in Ihe 3()tli year, left Benual without permission, and 
went to Court, wliere he was not admitted. But when ^shllibaz went 
from Bihar to Bengal, 8. went again to Court, and was appointed governor 
of Alultan. 

AThen the Eawshams in the District of Mount Terah “ which 

lies west of Pashawar, and is 32 kos long, and 12 kos broad," commenced 
disturbances, 8.. in the 33rd year, was ordered to bring them to obedience, 
which he did with much tact and firmness. After the return of Zayn 
Khan (X'o. 34) from Bijor. v^. was sent there, to subjugate the Yusafzaas. 

In the obtli year. Prince Murad was sent from Alalwa to briljiat, and 
as Isma*^il Quii Khan (Xh). 4b) had nut given satisfaction as Vnklk 8. was 
appointed //^d/7g to the Prince/^ whom in the 40th year he accompanied 
to the Dakliin. 8hahbaz Khan, being one of the auxiliaries, the old 
enmity broke out again. After the siege of Ahmadnagar had been 
raised, 8. distinguished himself in protecting the frentiers of Barar. 

In the beginning of the 41st year he was made a ('ommander of Five 
Thousand. In the same year he defeated Sara war Khan, and made much 

^ KbabTta was a and had risen by bravery uikUt Kabnll 

from a humble fK>sitioii to the post of a (/ommander. In lj(idn,f>y>i (Ed. Bibl. Indiea, 
p 3lO), he IS ( ailed Khabi-a Bahadur and Kltn-^ta (as-.*-) in my MS. ot the Tahtufa, 

where*, moreover, the event, aoeordmg to the erronetms rhronoioity of that history, is 
pur in the 28th year, 

“ The spelling Qutlu. is perhaps preferable to Qatlu if thi«^ name is a shortened form of 
Qiitlu^. 

- From several passages in the Akhnninmn it is dear that nt>lUri (pr. a tiitorl means 
the same as Vakil or Vazir. The imperial princeN kept up Courts of their own, and 
appointed their Vazir^s, their Divans, Daj^ihis, etc. The appointment of the Vakil. 
however, appears to have rested with the emperor. 
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bdotv. He was then made ^a)vornor of Slialipur. which town Prince 
^Iiirad liad founded six k'os from Brdfipur. 

8adi(( died at S}iah[air in the beiziimiiiix of lOOo. At ]JhoIj)ur. which 
•• lie^ 30 h><i from Agra., near tlie left bank on the Cliambal river." 8. 
liad erected splendid l}uddings and a mausoleum. He had also done much 
for the cultivation of the surrounding coimtry. 

He was one of the best offi(*eis Akbar liad. 

fits sttHS. 1. Zahid Khan fXo, 380), a Commander of Three Hundred 
aiiil Fiftv. In the 17th year, he was made a Kfdn, and, on the accession 
of Jahangir, a Commander of Two Thousand. 

3. Dost ^luhammad (Xo. 387). 3. Yar Huhammad (Xo. 388). 

Xeither of them was alive at the time of Shahjahan." Ma^dsir. 

44. Ray Raysingh, son of Ray K a Ivan ^lal (Xo. 93). 

Rriv Singh belonged to the Rat hors of Blkanir, and is the fourth 
descendant from Riiv Haldeo. His father, Kalya n Hal, was a friend of 
Baynim ip. 316), and paid, in the loth year, his respects to Akbar at 
Ajmlr. when he together with his son entered the emperor's service. 
He also sent his brother’s daughter to Akbar ‘s harem. Kalyan Mai 
was in the 40th year a Commander of Two Thousand. 

Rav Singh, intlie 17th year, when Akbar made preparations to crush 
the rebellion in Clujrat, occupied Jodhpur, the old seat of Mai Deo, in 
order to ]>revent the rebels from invading the Dihli territory : but 
Hirahim, after his defeat at Sarm'd, invaded Akbar's territory, and besieged 
X agor. which at that time was the ttijjtd of Khan-i Kalan (Xo. 16), and 
was defended by his son, Farrukh Khan (j). 339). R. came to his relief, 
and the Mirza had not only to raise the siege, but was jmrsued and 
defeated by R. In the following year also, R. distinguished himself in 
tile engagement with Muhammad Husayn iMirza (p. 343). 

In the 19th ytair. R. and Shah 31ahrain (X^o. 43) were ordered to 
f)unisli (liaiidr Sen. son of Raja Mdl Deo : but as they were unable to 
take Siwana. Fhaudr Sen’s stronghold, uotwithstaiuliiig the auxiliaries 
whi<‘h Akbar had stuit them at R.'s request. R.. in the 31st year, was 
e.dlfd to (hurt, and Sh7dd;az Khan (Xo. 81)) took the rommand. Before 
tin* end of the same year, howf ver, R. and Tarson Muhammad Khan 
(X^o .33) \\ef‘e s(mt against the relraetorv zamindars of Jfdor and Sarohi : 
but .-IS rhay a.p[4jed to Akbar for ]tardon. R. and Sayyid Hashim of 
Ihlrha (X o 113) garri.NoufMl XMdot to wateh the Rain'i of Udaif)ur, and 
bring the rebels of tho>t* di-.tricts to obedience. As at this time Saltan 
Deoda, the z<imnnlar of SarohL from distrust again assumed a hostile 
attitude. R. marclied against Sarolu and besieged it. During the siege, 
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R. called liis family to his camp ; Init Saltan Deoda fell upon the caravan, 
killed several relations of R.. and then withdrew to A})ug*a!’hd R. in the 
meantime took SaroliL iiiid liastened to Ahupirln vhich Saltan 
surrendered. R. left a garrismi tliere, and tf)ok Saltan to (.hurt. 

In the 2Gth year, when Mirza ^luhammad Hakim, Akbar's brother, 
threatened to invade the Panjrib, R. toirether with sevt^ral other , grandees 
was sent in advance. They were soon followed by Prince Hurad. When 
the imperial army, in the end of the same year, returned to A^ra. R. and 
several others were sent as hffjrddflrs to the Panjab. In the "IStli year 
he served in Bengal. 

In the 30th year R. and Isma^Il Quli I^an ( vide Xo. IG) led successfully 
an expedition against the ]3aluchis. In the following year (10th Rajab, 
991). R.'s daughter was married to Prince Salim, In the Goth year he 
went for some time to BlkaiiTr. and served, in the end of the 3Gth year, 
in Sindh under M. ‘^Abd’^ >- Rahim (Xo. 29). 

In the 38th year Akbar ])aid R. a visit of condolence. The son of 
Raja Ramchand Baghela of Bandhii died suddenly on his way to Bandhu, 
to which he had only lately, after the death of his father, been appointed. 
The young Raja had married a daughter of R. Akbar interceded for 
their young children, and prevented R.'s daughter from burning herself. 
Soon after, R. stayed away from Court for some reason, during which 
time one of his servants complained of him to Akbar. The emperor 
called the man to Court : but R. concealed him, and gave out he had 
run away. Akbar was annoyed, and excluded R. for some time from the 
darbars ; but after some time he restored him and sent him as governor 
to Surat, with the order to assist in the Dakhin wars. R. . however, delayed 
in Bikanir. and when he had at last left, delayed on the road to Surat. 
Akbar advised him to be obedient : but seeing that he would not go, 
called him to Court, but without allowing him to attend the darbars. 
After some time he was pardoned. 

In the 45th year. R. was ordered to accompany Abu 4-Fazl to Xa.dk ; 
but as Ins son Dalpat - (Xo. 252) had caused disturbances in Bikanir 


^ “ AbuuMrh I', a foit near .Sarolil, and not far fn*rn tlie fumtuT ln>t\veefi (dijrat and 
Ajmlr." .Vl>n i-Fazl s<iys in the Akliarnarna (events of tiie 2lsr year) that the oM 
name of Abueadi was Aib)ol'i Arhal, Arhatlii heiiiLT tile name of a spirit, who, di'^L^ui'^ed 
as a female. slioW" wamlerers the way. and urhal meanimr The fort ou the top 

of this hiizh mountain was diihc ult of a<‘ot'ss ; it ( ould, moreover. iioM out for a lont: 
time, as there wero several spriniis and tields within it. My copies of tiie Saunnih and the 
Afcharnuma have Sultan Ihnm for Saltan Deoda ot the 

^ For D(flpat, the Tuzuk-t Jahanijhl (pp. 3h. lOd, and 120) has wroriLdy Ihillp, 

The Tvznk and the s’eeuin/ volume of the PndkAvihna mn (Edit. Bibi. Indica. p. 633) 
have SinLdi. for Sur Sinirh. But the Ma^nAr and the f\rA volume of the PVidiAiVtk- 

n lma have Sini'li (pp. 297, 302, at the end of the first decade.) 
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{vide p. 386). R. got leave to go home. In the following year, he vrent 
again to C oiirt. In the ISth year he served under Prince Salim against 
the Rana of Udaipur. 

At the death of the emperor, R. was a Commander of Four Thousand. 
Jahangir, on his accession, made him a Commander of Five Thousand* 
AVhen the emperor set out for the Panjab to pursue Khusraw, R. was put 
in charge of the travelling harem ; but on the road he left without order 
and went to Bikanir. In the second year, when Jahangir returned from 
Kabul, R., at the advice of Sharif Khan, presented himself before the 
emperor with a fa fa round his neck, to show his willingness to suffer 
punishment for his crimes, and was again pardoned. He died in 1021. 

His sons. 1. Dalpat (Xo. 252). He was a Commander of Five Hundred. 
In the 36th year, he served in the Sindh war, but was looked upon as a 
coward. In the 45th year, when Akbar was in the Dakhin, Muzaffar 
Husayii Mirza, in consequence of his differences with Khwajagi Fath^ 
'llah had fled ; and Dalpat, imder the pretext of foliowdng him up, had 
gone to Bikanir and created disturbances. In the 46th year, his father 
brought him to his senses. D, asked to be pardoned, and was ordered 
again to come to Court. 

In the third year of Jahangir's reign (1017), he appears to have offended 
the emperor ; but at the request of Kjjan Jahan Lodi he was pardoned. 
After the death of his father, D. came from the Dakhin to Court, was 
appointed successor, and got the title of Rdfj, although his younger brother 
(by another mother), Sur Singh, claimed the right of succession, which 
Ray Singh had promised him from affection to his mother. Sur Singh, 
however, disgusted Jahangir by the bold way in which he preferred his 
claim. 

D. was then ordered to join M. Rustam-i Safawi (Xo. S), the governor 
of Sindh. In the 8th year, it was reported to Jahangir that Sur Singh had 
attackerl and defeated his brother, who in consequence had created 
dir^turbances in Hisar. Hashim. the Fawjdar of the Sarkar, caught him 
and sent him fettered to court, where he was executed as a warning to 
others. 

For Dal pat's son. MahesDas, and grandson, Ratan, rn/cPadishahnama, 
pp. 635, 723 : 684, 729. 

2. Silr Sinph. After the death of his brother he rose to favour. In 
Histories he is generally called Rdo Sur Singh, a title which he received 
from Shahjahan. He died in 1040. He had two sons, Karan and Satr 
Sal. the former of whom inherited the title of Rdo (vide Padishahnama II, 
p. 727). 
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yil. Commanders of Three Thoimuid Five Hioidred. 

45. Shah Quli Mahram-i Baharlii. 

He was in Bayram's service, and distinguished himself in the war 
with Hemu. It was Shah Quli that attacked Heinu's idephant, though he 
did not know who his opponent was. The driver, however, made him 
a sign, and he led the elephant with Hemu. whose eye had been pierced 
by an arrow, from the battle-field, and brought the wounded commander 
to Akbar.^ Soon after, before the end of the first year. Sh. Q. served 
with Muhammad Qasim Khan (Xo. Id) against Haji Khan in Xagor and 
Ajmir. 

In the third year, it was brought to Akhar's notice, that Sh. Q. was 
passionately attached to a dancing boy of the name of QabTil Khan ; and 
as the emperor had the boy forcibly removed.'^ Sh. Q. dressed as a Jogi, 
and went into the forests. Bayram trace<l him with much trouble, and 
brought him back to court, where the boy was restore<l to him. 

Like Baba Zambur. he remained faithful to Bayram to the last, and 
was pardoned together with his master in Tilwara (p. 332). 

After Bayram's death, he was rapidly promoted and made an Amir. 
In the 20th year, when Khan Jahan (Xo. 21) was sent from the Panjab 
to Bengal, Sh. Q. was appointed Governor of the Panjab, rising higher 
and higher in Akbar's favour. 

It is said that the Emperor, from goodwill towards him, admitted 
him to his female apartments. After the first time he had been allowed 
to enter the Harem, he went home, and had his testicles removed 
(majbah). From the circumjitances, he was everywhere called MahranC^ 
i.e.. one who is admitted to the Harem and knows its secrets. 

In the 3Ith year, Akbar. after his return from Zabulistan, crossed the 
Bahat (Jheium) near Hasfilpur, aiid encamped at Hailan. During his 
stay there, he mounted a female elephant, and was immediately attacked 
by awas^male elephant. Akbar was thrown down and sustained severe 
contusions. A rumour of his death spread over the whole country ; in 
some provinces even disturbances broke out. The Rajputs of Hhaykhawat , 
especially, plundered the districts from Mewat to Rewari : ami in the 

^ " Ut'fuie the cnti ot th(‘ hr^t year. Pir uas disnat* HmI airain-t Jlaji 

Khan III Aluar, and he withdrew, the inipen.dists took pnvxej,^ioTi of the Sarl^ar <>t Aiwar 
aN har DeolT Sfijari or S0<'h<'in the !)irth*pia<e ot Hi mn, and porfoiitied many hra\e 
deeds. They aNo eau;iht llernri^ father alive, and brou*rht loin to Tir Miihainn ad, 
who asked him to erahraee l>}ani. As he would not, he nas killed by him. Alter L'atle-iing 
his '.poiN, Plr M. returned to Akbar.' Smrrnnh fnttn fJ ^ 

2 For ‘iinnlar example'^ cuh p. 33o, \^hieh al^ » liappened ui the tlnrd year, and Xo, 37, 
p. .374. 

^ Or Miihrun. 


.j.jth year. Akbar ha<l to send Sh. Q. against them. He soon restored 
order. 

In the -list year, he was made a commander of Four Thousand, and 
soon after of Five Thousand. The Tfthaqdf says that in 1001 he had been 
a commander of Three Thoiisainl for thirty years. 

He died at Agra in 1010. At Barnaul, where he chiefly lived, he 
erected splendid buildings, and dug large tanks. When he felt death 
approaching, he irave the soldiers of his contingent two years' pay in 
atlvance, an<[ left, }>esides. many legacies. As he had no heirs, his remain- 
ing proptTty lapsed to the state {Tuzjfl', p. 22). 

4<>. Isma^il Quit Khan, brother of Khan Jahan (Xo. 24). 

He must not be confounded with Xo. 72. He was caught in the battle 
near Jalindhar (p. 317). He joined Akbar's service with his brother, 
tinder whom he mostly served. A\^hen his brother had died in Bengal, 
he came with the immense property he had left behind him to Court, 
and was favourably received. In the 30th year, he was sent against 
the Baluchis (rule Xo. 41). On his arrival in Baluchistan the people soon 
submitted, and their chiefs, OhazI Khan Wajhiya and Ibrahim Khan, 
repaired to Court, and were allowed to retain the country. In the 31st 
year, when Bhagwan Das (Xo. 27), on account of his madness, had not 
been allowed to go to Zabulistan. I. Q. was sent there instead. But he 
committed certain improprieties and fell into disgrace, and was ordered 
to go from Bhakkar to Hakkah. He begged hard to be forgiven ; but 
he was not allowed to see the Emperor, and was sent against the 
Yusiilza^is. 

At that time epidemics were raging in Bijor, and the chiefs of the 
\rL^ufza*'Is came forward and submitted to L Q., whilst Zayn Wiaii 
(Xo. 31). governor of Zabulistan pressed hard upon Jalala RawshanI, 
who had left Terah and entered Bijor. Zayn Khan therefore entered 
the (ILstrict, determined to u^e the opportunity to wipe off the <lisgrace 
of hi^ former defiMt. The arrival of Sadiq ]\iian (Xo. 43), however, 
who harl ])een sent from Court, to occupy the di>trict, and caphure 
Jalala. annoyed I. ^till more, as he thought that that dutv might have 
been left to him as Tlianadar of the district. I. Q. forgot himself so far 
as to allow Jalala to esca]>e. Hc^ thfui went to Court, where he was 
severely reprimanded for his condiut. 

In the 33rd year, he wa^ marie bTOvernor of Gujrat. In the 3Gth year, 
when Prince Murad harl been made Governor of Malwa, 1. Q. was appointed 
his at dll q or Vakil ; but he gave no satisfaction, and was called to Court, 
Sadiq Khan having been appointed in his stead. 
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In the 39th year, he wa> sent to KalpI, to look after his jagir. In the 
42 ik 1 year (1005), he was made a Commander of Four Thousand. 

He was given to luxury, and spent large sum^ on carpets, vessels, 
dress, etc. He kept 1,200 women, and was so jealous of them, that when- 
ever he went to Court, he put his seal over the strings attached to their 
night drawers. The women resented this and other annoyances, made 
a conspiracy, and poisoned him. 

Three sons of his are mentioned below — 1. Ibrahim Qull (No. 322), 
a commander of Three Hundred : 2. Salim Qull (No. 357), and 3, Khalil 
Quli (No. 358), both commanders of Two Hundred. They do not appear 
to have distinguished themselves. 

Yll, C(>mhianders of Three Thousand. 

47. Mirza Jani Beg, ruler of That ha. 

He belonged to the Anjhun clan, and therefore traced his descent to 
Chingiz Khan. Abu4-Fazl in the Akbarnama gives his tree as follows : — 
Chingiz Khan 

i 

Tuli Khan. 

Hulagu Khan (the brother Of his ancestors Atku Timur had been 
1 [of Mangu killed in the war with Tuqtamish Khan, and 
1 [Qaan). the Emperor Timur took care of Shankal Beg, 

Abagh (or. Abagha) Khan, and made him a TarlAan {vide the note at 
I [d, 663. the end of this biography). 

Arghun Khan, d. 690. Mirza ^Abd’^l ‘^Ali, fourth ancestor of 

I M. Jani Beg. had risen to high dignities 

Four generations inter- under Sultan Mahmud, son of M. Abu Sa^id, 

I [vening. and received the government of Bukhara. He 

Atku Timur was treacherously killed, together with his 

I five eldest sons, by Shaybani Khan Uzbak ; 

Shankal Beg Tarkhan only his sixth son, M. Muhammad ^Isa escaped. 

I The Arghun cUm in Biikluira, being 

Several generations not thus left without a head, emigrated to Khura- 
I [known, san. where they attached themst4vfs t(.) }.Iir 

^Abd^ 4-Khaliq Tarkhan Zu 4-Nun Beg Ar^un. who was the Amir* 4- 
j Umara and Sipahsaiar of Sultan Husain Myrza. 

Mirza ‘Abd^ 4-‘Ali He also was atdllq and father-in-law to Prince 
I [Tarkhan. Badi^" 'z-Zamaa Mirza, and held Qandahar as 
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31. Muhammad ‘^I'sa jaglr. When the prince’s career ended, his 
j [TarlAan, d. 975. t wo sons, Badi^'' 'z-Zaman and 3Iuzaffar 3IIrza, 
3f. 3Iuhaminad Ea(p proclaimed themselves kings of Khurasan. 

j [TarJ^an, cL 993. Anarchy prevailed ; and matters grew worse, 
3Iirza Payaiida 3Iuham- when Shayban Khan invaded the country. 

I mad Tarkhan. Zii 'l-Xun Beg fell in battle against him. 
3Iirza Jam Beg Tarj^an. 

i 

3IIrza( rhazl Beg Tarkhan. 

Shiija^ Beg, better known as Shah Beg, Zu 'l-Nun’s son, held Qandahar 
during the absence of his father, and succeeded him in the government. 
He was bent on conc^uest. In 890, he took Fort Sewe from Jam Kizam^ 
Tl-Din (generally called in Histories Ja.m A'aurfd), king of Sindh. He 
continued to interfere, as related by Abu *1-Fazl below in the Third Book, 
(Suba of Sindh), and managed, at last, in 929, to conquer the country, 
thus compensating himself for the loss of Qandahar, which had been 
occupied by Babar. A short time before his death, which took place in 
930J he invaded 3Iultan, then in the hands of the Langdh^. 

Shah Beg Ar^un was succeeded by his son Jlirza Shah Husayn 
Arghun, who took Multan from Sultan Husayn Langah (vide Third Book, 
Suba of 3Iultan). 31. Shah Husayn Arghun was afflicted with a peculiar 
fever, which only left him when he w^as on the river Indus. He therefore 
used to travel down the Indus for six months of the year, and upwards 
for the remaining portiou. On one occasion, he went towards Bhakkar, 
when some of the nobles deserted him, and elected 3IIrzri 3Iuhammad ^Isa, 
third aiK'estor of 31. Jam Beg. as their chief. 31. Shah Husayn, assisted 
by hi>. foster brother. Sultan Mahamud. Governor of Bkakhar, opposed 
him: hut lie had at la^t to come to terms, and ceded a largo part of Sindh 
to 31. ^Isn. On Shah HusaynA death, in 9U3, the whole country 
felltoHsi. 

In this manner the older branch of the Arghuns came to the throne of 
Thatha. 

died in 975. and was succeeded by his son 31. 3Iuhammad Baqi, 
who successfully crushed the revolt of his younger brother, 31. Jan Baba. 
31. BaqL in 993, committed suicide during an attack of insanity : and as 
his son, 31. Pavanda Muhammad, was also subject to fits of madness, the 
government passed into the hands of M. Jani Beg. the son of 31. PJyanda. 

^ Sh'ih Beiruas a leaniol man, IiLe hi^ rern twin'd opponent Babar. He wrote a 
Commentary to the weJI-known Arahie grammar Kfifiya and commentaries 

to the and the <?Aqa*’id-i Xasafi ->it). 
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Akbar had often felt annoyed that, notwithstanding his frequent 
stays in the Pan jab, M, Jam Beg had shown no anxiety to pay him a visit. 
In the 35th year therefore (999). when the IQian Khanan was ordered 
to invade Qandahar, he was told to send some one to M. J. H., and draw 
his attention to this neglect ; if no heed was paid, he was to invade Sindh 
on his return. Multan and Bhakkar being the tuf/ul of tlie Khan Khanan, 
he did not move into Qandahar by way of (Ihaznin and Banga^h, but 
chose a round-about way through his jagir. In the meantime the conquest 
of Thatha had been determined upon at Court, and the Khan ]\hananset 
out at once for Sindh {vide p. 356. and Brigg's Firishta). After bravely 
defending the country, M. J. B. had at last to yield. In the 38th year 
(1001), accompanied by the Khan Khanan, he paid his respects to Akbar 
at Labor, was made a Commander of Three Thousand, and received the 
Suba of Multan as tuijul, Sindh itself being assigned to M. ShahrulA (Xo. 7). 
But before this arrangement was carried out, a report reached Akbar 
that the Ar^un clan, about 10,000 men, women, and children, moved 
up the river, to follow M. J. B. to his new tuyul, and that great distress 
had thereby been caused both among the emigrants and those who were 
left behind. Akbar felt that under such circumstances policy should 
yield to mercy, and M. J. B. was appointed to Sindh. Lahari Bandar, 
however, became khdlisa. and the Sarkar of SBvistan which had formerly 
paid plshJcdsJi, was parcelled out among several grandees. 

In the 4:2nd year, M. J, B. was promoted to a command of Three 
Thousand and Five Hundred. He was much liked by Akbar for his 
character, religious views {vid^ p. 218-9), pleasing manners, and practical 
wisdom. It is perhaps for this reason that Abu 'l-Fazl has placed him 
first among the Commanders of Three Thousand, though names much 
more renoTOed follow. From his youth. M. J. B, had been fond of wine, 
but had not indulged in excesses ; his habitual drinking, however, under- 
mined his health, and brought on delirium (sarsam), of which he died, 
in 1008, at Burhanpur in the Dakhin, after the conquest of Aslr. 

A short time before his death, he offended Akbar by declaring that 
had he had an Asir, he would have held it for a hundred years. 

M. J. B. was fond of poetry ; he was himself a poet and wrote under 
the takhallus of HaTlnn} 

^ Here follows in the Mn^nxirv. 'I-f'mnra, a de'^cription of Sindh taken from the 
Third Book of the A*" in, conciuding with the following remark ■ — 

“ At present (when the author of the wrote), the vs hole (>f Sindh i-' under 

Khuda Yar Khan Latl (^). From a long time he had farmed {ij'ifa kaxi) the Sfihi of 
Thathah, and the Sarkars of Siwistan and Bhakkar. Sub'^equently when the di'^tru t 
on the other side of the Indus were ceded to Xadir Sh.Ih, Khuda Yar Khan aduuni&t« red 
them for Nadir Shah.” 
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Mind ([Jidu Bty. son of M. Jani Beg. At the death of his father, he 
was only 17 years old ; and though not at (’ourt, Akbar conferred Sjiidli 
on him. He was opposed by Mirza ^Isa Tarkhan, son of Mlrzii Jan Baba 
(brother of 31. Muhammad Baqi. grandfather of 31. Janu Beg) : Imt 
Khusraw Khan Chirgis, an old servant of the Ay^uns and Vakil to his 
father, espoused his cause, and 31. ^Isa Tarl^an tied from Sindh. The army 
which 3L OiiazI Beg and Khusraw Khan had at their disposal, seems to 
have made them inclined to rebel against Akbar ; but the Emperor sent 
promptly Sa^^id Kh an (Xo. 25) and his son Sa^d^ llah ^ to Bhakkar, 
and 31. GhazI Beg came to Court, and was confirmed in the government 
of Sindh. 

After the accession of Jahangir, 31. (^azi Beg received 3Iuitan in 
addition to Sindh, was made a Commander of Seven Thousand, and was 
sent to relieve Qandahar {Tuzuk\ pp. 33, 72, 109), which had been besieged 
bv Husavn Khan Shamlu, the Persian Governor of Harat. He also 
received the title of Farzand (son). Shah ^ Abbas of Persia often tried to 
win him over, and sent him several khi^lats. 

He died suddenly at the age of twenty-five in 1018,^ the word GJidzi 
being the Tdrlkli of his death. Suspicion attaches to Lutf‘i dlah, his 
Vakil and son of ^usraw Khan Chirgis, who appears to have been 
treated unkindly. 31. G^azI does not appear to have had children. 

Like his father, he was a poet. He wrote under the tukhallu^ of 
Varidfu which he had bought of a Qandahar poet. He played nearly 
everv instrument. Poets like Talibi of Amul, 31ulla 3Iurshid“i Yazdjirdl, 
3Iir Xi^mat^ llah Vacili, 3Iulla Asad Qissa-lhwan, and especially Fu^furl 
of Gilan enjoyed his liberality. The last left him, because his verses were 
too often used for dalM {vide p. 108. note 8). In his private life, 31. 
Ghazi was dissolute. Xot only was he given to wine, but he required 
every night a virgin ; girls from all places were brought to him, and the 


^ Sa 'Uah has been omitted to be mentioned on p. 351. He received the title of 
yaimzi.'^k Khan m 1020 : vale Tuziik, pp. 34, 1)0. 

2 Su the The T uzuk /p. 109), perhaps more correctly, places the death of 

M. idifr/i in the 7th \ear of Jahantdr's reiLni, lo21. 

Aft-^r M. obazl Beir'^ death, Sindh was taken away from the Tarkhans, and 
M. Ku'^tam af>poinred (iovernor {ridr p. 314). 

Khu'-raw (’hiriri-^ tried to sot up some <?Ahd^ t^Ali Tarkhan, whose pcfli^iree is not 
known ; loit Jahanirlr bo-towed his fivours on Mirza Tarkhan, son of M Jan Baba 
(uiK le <.f M .laid Botr). He rt).se to the huilicst hoimurs under Shahjahan, and died more- 
than a hundre<l vear.s old, in Ioi>2. at Sambhar. He had sons —1 MTrza ^Ifnayat'h 
who died in the 2lst year of Shahjahan: 2, Mirza Muhammad SrUih, who played 
some part dunn:^ Awranezeb'- war witli Dara Shikoh ; 3 Fatii'^ dlah, 4, M. <IA({il. Mirza 
Bihruz M. Muhammad Saiilts son, mentifmed a- a ( ommander of Five Hundred under 
Shahjahiin. 



women of the town of Thatlia are said to have been so debauched, that 
every bad woman, even long after his death, claimed relationship with 
the Mirza. 


Note on the meaning of the title of TarhltTni 

Abu d-Fazl, in the Akbarnama (38th year) has a valuable note 
regarding the meaning and the history of this ancient title. The title 
was hereditary, and but rarely given. Chingiz I^an conferred it on 
Qishliq and Bata for having given him correct information regarding 
the enemy. The title in this case, as in all others, implied that the 
holder was excused certain feudal services, chiefly attendance at Court 
takUf-i bar)} Chingiz IQian, moreover, did not take away from the two 
nobles the royal share of the plunder. Under Timur, a Tarl^an had free 
access to every place of the palace, and could not be stopped by the 
macebearers : nor was he or his children liable to be punished for any 
crime, provided the number of his or their crimes did not exceed the 
number nine!^ 

Some say, a Tarl^an had seven distinctions and privileges — 1. a tahl ; 
2, a tuyndntogh ; 3, a naqrjdra ; 4. he can confer on two of his men a 
qushun toejh, or chatr tocjh_ ; ^ 5, his Qnr (p. 116) was carried {ciur-i u nlz 
harddrand). Among the Mughuls no one but the king was allowed to use 
a quiver. 6. He could enclose {eiurif) a forest as his private hunting ground, 
and if any one entered the enclosure, he forfeited his personal liberty. 
T. He was looked upon as the hea<l of the clan to which he belonged. In 
the state hall the Amirs sat behind him to his right and left arranged 
in form of a bow {hamdnivdr). 

When Tu^luq Timur conferred this title upon an Amir,-^ he put all 
financial matters {ddd o sitad) as far as a Hazari (?) in his charge ; nor 
were his descendants, to the ninth generation, liable to be called to 
account ; but should their crimes exceed the number nine, they were 
to be called to account. When a Tarl^an had to answer for blood shed 
by him {j)dddsh~i Idnin), he was placed on a silver-white horse two years 
old, and a white cloth was put below the feet of the animal. His state- 
ment was made by a chief of the Barlas clan (ride p. 364 note), and the 

p TakUf dxiiy.—?,] 

- X inp. wa.'^ looked upon as an important number by the Mughuls, Thus kin^s received 
nine presents, or the present cim^i^'ted of tnnt pieces of the sJnie article Hciue al>o 
the Chaghtd<?i tnquz {or tu'iuz or tuqf't':) nine came to mean a in whicli seii'^e it 

occurs in the Phdi'^hlhn'lmii and ih'-nntnu, especially in rcferenre t<» presents 

of stuffs as hnft tuquz pnrrhn, a present of seven pieces of cloth," 

® p, o2. 

* The >ES.S. call him or with every variety of diat ritical points. 
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sentence was communicated to him by a chief of the Arkiwat 
clan. His neck vein was then opened, the two chiefs remaining at his 
side, and watching over him till he was dead. The king was then led 
forth from the palace, and sat down to mourn over him. 

Khizr Khwaja in making Mir Khudadad a Tarl'han, added three new^ 
privileges, 1. At the time of wedding feasts (^w7), when all grandees 
have to walk on foot, and only the yasairal (chief mace-bearer) of the 
king on horseback to keep back the crowds, the Tarkhan also proceeds 
on horseback. 2. When during the feast the cup is handed to the king 
from the right side, another cap is at the same time handed to the 
Tarkhan from the left. 3. The Tarkhan's seal is put on all orders ; but 
the seal of the king is put to the beginning of the last line and below his. 

Abu d-Fazl, in concluding these remarks, says that these distinctions 
are extraordinary enough ; he believes it possible that a king may grant 
a virtuous man immunity for nine crimes ; but he thinks it absurd to 
extend the immunity to nine generations. 

48. Iskandar ^an, a descendant of the Uzbak Kings. 

He distinguished himself under Humayun, who on his return to India 
made him a Khan. After the restoration, he was made Governor of Agra. 
On Hemu's approach, he left Agra, and joined Tardi Beg at DihlL Both 
opposed Hemu, Iskandar commanding the left wing {juranqhar). His 
wing defeated the right wing {hurunfjhdr) and the van [hardival) of Hemu, 
and hotly pursued them, killing many fugitives. The battle was almost 
decided in favour of the Imperialists, when Hemu with his whole force 
broke upon TardT Beg, and put him to flight. The victorious Iskandar 
was thus obliged to return. He afterwards joined Akbar at Sarhind, 
fought under Khan Zaman (Xo. 13) against Hemu, and received after 
the battle for his bravery, the title of Khan ^Alam. 

As Khizr Khwaja Khan.^ the Governor of the Panjab, had retreated 


^ Khizr had descendeil from the of Mughulistan ; but according to the Tabaqat 

from the kimrs of Kash<jh_ar. He was a grandee of Humayun, left him on Ins flight to 
Per--ia. and was with M. ^ Askari in Qandcihar, when Humayiin on his return besieged that 
town, Behite the town surrenderetl, Khizr Kliwaja threw himself d.own from the wall, 
managed to reach Humavun's tent, and implored forgiveness. He was restored to 
favour, wa^ made and married Uulbadan Begam, H.*s sister. When 

Akbar marcheil aimiu'^t Hema. Khizr Khan ua> made ( Governor of the Punjab and ordered 
to operate again'-t Sikandar. Sfir. who during Humavun's lifetime had retreated to 
the SawalikM. Leavimz Haji Khan SKt.ini in Labor, Khizr Kliari imtved a:.oiinst Sikandar, 
whom he met near a p{a( e I'alleil lu the MSS, Kh. selected t^\o thousand horse- 

men to re»Mmnnitre ; but Sikandar was on the alert Jell upon the detachment, and defeated 
the Imperudi'it.s. Kh. without further fiiihtiiu: retreated to Labor. Sikandar used the 
re'^pitc, an<l <‘olleite<l a larLie army, till Akbar liim^elf had to move against him. Finding 
Akbar's army too strong, Sikandar '^hut himself up in Mankot. After a siege of six months, 
Sikandar bribed Shams'^ 'd-Din Atgah (Xo. 15) and Pit Muhammad (Xo. 20) who prevailed 
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before Sikanclar Khan Sur, and fortihed himself in Labor, leaving the 
country to the Af^ans, Akbar appointed Iskandar to move to Siyalkot 
and assist Khizr Khwaja. 

Afterwards he received Aiidh as tuyul. '' From want of occupation,” 
he rebelled in the tenth year. Akbar ordered Ashraf Khan (Xo. 74) to 
bring him to Court but Isk. joined Khan Zaman (Xo. 13). Together 
with Bahadur Khan (Xo. 22), he occupied Khavrabad (Audh), and 
attacked Mir Mu^izz^ 'LMulk (Xo. 61). Bahadur ultimately defeated 
the Imperialists ; but Isk. had in the first fight been defeated and fled 
to the north of Audh. 

MTien in the 12th year Khan Zaman and Bahadur again rebelled, Isk. 
in concert with them occupied Audh. He was attacked by Mul.iammad 
Quli Khan Barlas (Xo. 31), and besieged in Avadh. When Isk. heard 
that Khan Zaman and Bahadar had been defeated and killed, he made 
proposals of peace, and managed during the negotiation to escape by 
boat with his family to Gorakhpur, which then belonged to Sulayman, 
king of Bengal. He appears to have attached himself to the Bengal 
Gourt, and accompanied, in 975. Bayazid, Sulayman's son, over Jharkand 
to Orisa. After 8ulayman*s return from the conquest of Orisa,^ Isk.'s 
presence in Bengal was looked upon as dangerous, as Sulayman wished 
at all hazards to be at peace with Akbar, and the Af^ans waited for a 
favourable opportunity to kill Iskandar. He escaped in time, and applied 
to Mim^im Khan, who promised to speak for him. At his request, Isk. 
was pardoned. He received the Sarkar of Lak^hnau as tuyCd, and died 
there in the following year (980). 

49. Asaf Khan ’1-Majid (of Hirat), a descendant of Sbayldi 

Abu Bakr-i Tavbadl. 

His brother A^azir Khan has been mentioned above (Xo. 41). Shaykli 
Zayn"" hi -Din Abu Bakrd Taybadi “ was a saint {^cihih kanud) at the time 
of Timur. When Timur, in 782. set out for the conquest of Hirat, which 
was in the hands of Malik Ghiyas*' 'd'Din, he sent, on his arrival at 


upon Akbar to pardon him. Sikandar sent bia son 'r-Rnl»man with '^ome 

elephants a.s pi.^hka'-k, and was allowed bv Akbar to o<>Pupy Bdiar as tuyfil {< uU. 
p. 335). Mankot surrendered on the 27th Ramazan 1K)4. Sikandardied two years later. 

It IS difficult to say why Ab“'I*Fazl had not entered Khi/rKhan in the List of Grandees. 
Hi.s name IS given m the Tnkwpit, f^imilarly Khwaja Mu^zzim and Mir Shah <iAl>d« 'i- 
Ma^iali are left out. For Kh.'s son. \ ule Xo. 153. 

1 On Sulayman'ii return from Orisa, he appointed Khan Jahan Lodhi. his Aniir-uh 
I’mara, Governor of Oriaa Qutlu Khan, who subsequciitly made himself king of Oiisa, 
wat’ then (rovenior of Puri (Jagganath) Bad. Jl, 174, 

- He died A.ir. 7di. biograjffiy h given in Jami's Xafkut^^ 'J-Vti". Taybad belongs 
to dam-i Khura.san. 

2 .> 
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Taybad, a messenger to the ShaylA, to ask him why he had not paid his 
respects to the conqueror of the world. ‘‘ AMiat have I/‘ replied the 
Shayl^, ‘‘ to do with Tmiur I " Timur, struck with this answer, went 
himself to the ShayjA, and upbraided him for not having advised Malik 
Ghiyas. I have indeed done so,“ said the Shayl^, “ but he would not 
listen, and God has now appointed you over him. However, I now 
advise you, too, to be just, and if you likewise do not listen, God will 
appoint another over you." Timur afterwards said that he had seen 
many dervishes ; every one of them had said something from selfish 
motives, but not so Shaykh Abu Bakr. who had said nothing with 
reference to himself. 

IQiwaja ‘^Abd^ '1-Majid was a Grandee of Humayun. whom he served 
as Dlwan. On Akbar's accession, he also performed military duties. When 
the Emperor moved to the Panjcib. to crush Bayram's rebellion, ^Abd^ 
d-Majid received the title of Asaf Khan, regarding which vide the note 
after this biographical notice. Subsequently Asaf was appointed 
Governor of Dihli. received a flag and a drum, and was made a Com- 
mander of Three Thousand. When Fattu, a servant of ^Adli, made 
overtures to surrender Fort Chanadh (Chunar), A., in concert with ShayjA 
Muhammad GhawN, took possession of it, and was appointed Governor 
of Kara-Manikpur on the Ganges. About the same time, GhazI Khan 
Tannuri, an Afghan noble who had for a time been in Akbar's services, 
fled to Bhath Ghora, and stirred up the Zammdars against Akbar. A., in 
the 7th year, sent a message to Raja Ram Chand, the ruler of Bhath, to 
pay tribute to Akbar, and surrender the enemies. But the Raja prepared 
for resistance. A. marched against the Raja, defeated him, and executed 
Ghazi Khan. The Raja, after his defeat, shut himself up in Bandhu.^ 
but obtained Abbar's pardon by timely submission, chiefly through the 
influence of several Rajah at Court. A, then left the Raja in peace ; 
but the spoils which he had collected and the strong contingent which 
he had at his disposal {vide p. 251. 1. 29), made him desirous of further 
warfare and he planned the famous expedition against Gadha-Katangah.- 

1 Abu 111 tlie event, S ol the 42iid year of the Akbarnamd, says that QAIa^u ’d- 

Dlu-i- Khdji he«-iei£ed Jhindhu in v^ain. 

2 (iadha {(birh, (dirhah, Giirrah) lies close to Jabalpur in Central India. Kataniiah 
is the name of two small place*^. one due south of Jubalpur below hit. 22, a.s on the map 
in Journal A. S. B . Deer. lS37, pi. Ivii ; another apparently larL^er place of the same 
naiiy lies N VV, of .ind nearer to, Jabalpur and Gadha, about lat. 2.3' as on the map 
of (’entral In(ba in Sir J, Mah olm s Malvva : but both are called on the maps 

In Muliammadan Histones, the f (Uintry i- L^enerallyi ailed Gadh a -Kataniiah. Abu d-Fazl 
says. It hadane\tent of 150 G<,s by so and there were in am lent times 80,000 flourishinir 
cities. Fhe inhabitants, she say^ are all ( hinds, wh<’» are looked upon by Hindus as verv low . 

The Rajas of (iadha-Katanyah are generally called the Gadha-Mandla Rajah. Mandhi 
lies S.E. of Jabalpur, on the light side of the Xarbaddah. 



or Oorifhvanah, ^uiith of Bhatli. which was then goveniecl by Diirgawati,^ 
the heroine of Central India. Her heroic defeuce and suicide, and the 
death of her son. Bir Sfili. at the conquest (jf Chauragadh (about 70 miles 
west of Jabalpur) are well-known. The imiatutse spoils which A. carried 
off, led him temporarily into rebellion, and of the 1,000 elepliants wliich 
he had captured, he only sent 200 to Court. But when Khan Zaman 
(No. 13), in the 10th year, rebelled and besieged Majnun Qa([shrd (No. 50) 
in Manikptir, A. came with 5.000 troopers to his n^lief. presented himself 
before Akbar, who had marcht^d against Khan Zaman, and handed over 
the remainder of the Gadha spoils. He thereby regaint‘d Akbar 's 
confidence and was appointed to follow up the rebels. At this juncture 
the imperial Mutasaddls, whom A. before had handsomely })ribed, 
reported, from envy, his former unwillingness to hand over the s[K>ils, 
and exaggerated his wealth. Hvpocritical friends mentionetl this to 
A. : and afraid of his personal safety, he fled to Gadha (Safar. 973). 

Akbar looked upon his flight as very suspicious, anti appointed 
IMahdl Qasim Khan (Xo. 36) to Gadha. A. then left Central India “ with 
a sorrowful heart ", and joined, together with his brother (Xo. 41). Khan 
Zaman at Jaunpur. But he soon saw that Khan Zaman only wanted his 
wealth and watched for a favourable moment to kill him. A. therefore 
made use of the first opportunity to escape. I^an Zaman had sent his 
brother Bahadur (Xo, 22) against the Af^aiis, and A. was to accompany 
him. Vazir Khan, whom Khan Zaman had detained, managed likewdse 
to escape, and was on the road to Manikpur, which A. had appointed 
as place of rendezvous. Xo sooner had A. escaped than Bahadur followed 
him up, defeated his men, and took A. prisoner. Bahadur’s men 
immediately dispersed in search of plunder, when suddenly Vazir EJian 
fell over Bahadur. Bahadur made some one a sign to kill A., who sat 
fettered on an elephant, and A, had just received a wound in his hand and 
nose, when Vazir in time saved his life, and carried him away. Both 
reached, in 973. Karah, and asked Muzaffar Khan (Xo. 37) to interceile 
for them with the emperor. When Muzaffar, in 974, was called by the 
emperor to the Panjab, he took Vazir with him, and obtained full pardon 
for the two brothers. A. was ordered to join Majnun Qaqshal at Kara- 
Manikpur. His bravery in the last struggle with Khiin Zaman induced 
Akbar, in 975, to give him Piyag as twjuL vice Haji Muhammad Slstaul 
(Xo. 55). to enable him to recruit a contingent for the expedition against 

* Capt. Sieeman in History of thf* (rurha Mandaia Raja'- Journal A.S 
Tol. vi, p. 027, spoils her name Durghoutee. He calls her son Blr Sardn . VaU also 
Bfidd,oru, li, 66. 
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Kana Udai 8ingh. A. was sent in advance {})}anqala). In the middle of 
Rabl^ I, 975, Akbar left Agra for Chitor. The Rana had commissioned 
Jay Mai, who had formerly been in Mirtha, to defend the fort, whilst he 
himself had withdrawn to the mountains. During the siege, which lasted 
four months and seven days. A. distinguished himself, and when, on the 
25th Sha^^ban 975, the fort fell A. was made CTOvernor of Chitor. 

Neither the Ma^a^ir, nor the Tahaqdt. mentions the year of his death. 
He must have been dead in 981, because the title of Asaf Khan was 
bestowed upon another noble. ^ 

Note on the Title of Amf Khan ”, 

Asaf was the name of the Vazir of Sulayman (Solomon), who like his 
master is proverbial in the East for his wisdom. During the reign oi 
Akbar three grandees received this title. Bada,onI, to avoid confusion, 
numbers them Asaf Khan I, II, and III. They are : — 

^Abd^^ d-Majid, Asaf Khan 1 , d, before 981 (No. 19). 

^waja Mirza Ghiyas^ ’d-Din ^Ali Asaf Khan II, d. 989 (No. 126). 

Mirza Ja^far Beg Asaf Khan III (No. 98). 

The three Asafs were Dlwans or Mir Bakhshis. The third was nephew 
to the second, as the following tree will show : — 

Ao-ha Mulla Dawatdar. 


1. Ghivas^ 'd-Din ‘^Ali. 2. Mirza Badl^^-z-Zaman 3. Mirza Ahmad 
Beg. Asaf Khan II. 

Mirza Nur^ 'd-Din. A daughter Mirza Ja^far Beg, 

I A?(f Khan III. 

Mumtaz Mahall, 

(Shahjahan's wife). 

Jahangir conferred the title of Asaf Khan " (IV) on Abu '1-Hasan. 
elder brother of Nur Jahan, and father of Mumtaz Mahall (or Taj Bibi, 
Shahjahan's wife), whose mother was a daughter of Asaf Khan II. Dxiring 
the reign of Shahjahan when titles containing the word Danla - were 

i Stewirt (Hi-^tory nf BtriL'nl, p mOj say=., <;Abd^ ’i-Mujid As^f Khaii oUuiated in 
1013 for Man .Sui;:h in Beiuiul. This in as impossihle as his statemt-nt on p. 112, that 
rarid« 'd-Din Bukhari [No. 00] is the autin^r of the History of the Emperor Jahangir. 

* They had been in u^e anions the Khalifas and the < ThaznA\vis\ Thus YamTfV^'d-Dafcla 
which title Shahjahan bestowed on Abu j-Ha'^an A-af Khan IV, had aEo been the title 
of Mahmud of (jhaznl when prince The kiia:-, of the Dakhin occasionailv conferred titles 
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revived. Jsaf KJ/a}i vras cliaiiued to Asaf^^ 'd-Da^rht, and tliis title was 
conferred on Asaf^ ‘d-Dawla Junilat^ ‘1-Mulk Asndjang (SMlijalian- 
Awrang-zeb). a relation of A^^af Khan IV. Under Ahmad Shah, lastly, 
we find Asaf^ ‘d-Dawla Amir^ 'l-Manirdik. whose name like that of his 
father. Xizam^ '1-Mnlk A^af Jah occurs so often in later Indian History. 

50. Majnun Khan-i Qaqshal.^ 

He was a grandee of Hiimayun. and held Xfirnaul as jdylr. When 
Humayun fled to Persia. Haji Khan besieged Xarnaul. but allowed 
Majnun Khan to march away unmolested, chiefly at the request of Raja 
Bihar! 5[al. who, at that time, was with Haji Khan (vide p. 317). 

On Akbar's accession, he was made Jagirdar of IManikpur, then the 
east frontier of the Empire. He remained there till after the death of 
Khan Zaman (Xo. 13). bravely defeiuling Akbar's cause. In the Idth 
year, he besieged Kalinjar, This fort was in the hands of Raja Ram 
Chand, ruler of Bhath. who during the Afghan troubles had bought it 
for a heavy sum, from Bijli Khan, the adopted son of Palulr Khan. M hen, 
during the siege, the Raja heard of the fall of Chitor and Rantanbhur. 
he surrendered Kalinjar to M. (29th Safar, 997). Akbar appointed M. 
Commander of the Fort, in addition to his other duties. 

In the 17th year (980), he accompanied Mun^ im Khan (Xo. II) on his 
expedition to Gorakhpur. At the same time the Gujrat! war had com- 
menced, and as Baba Kliau Gaq>shal ^ had words with Shahbaz Khan 
(Xo. 80), the Mir Tozak, regarding certain arrangements, he was reproved 
by Akbar. But the rumour spread in MuiUim’s army that Baba Khan 
Jabari (5Iaj nun’s son), Mirza Muhammad, and other Qaqshals. ha<l killed 
8hahbciz Kh an, and joined the rebellion of the Mirza s in Gujrat : and that 
Akbar had therehu'e ordered ^fun'^im to imprison Majnun. In consequence 
of these false rumours, M. and others of his clan withdrew from Mun‘iim, 
who in vain tried to convince them of the absurdity of the rumours ; but 

u It’ll PnirJn. Thi-? is very likfiy the reas<‘ii v*hv Akbar ronterreil the title uf Azacb^ 
‘d-D.iv*la on ?*[Ir Fatla^ liah cd Shiraz who had come from the Dakhin. 

The title M'th!: so eomnion amonu the Pothans, was nevrr tonferred by the Mughiil 
(('hai^htal) Kinu:s of Delhi, 

I'itles i\.th Jiifiij F~i n'-jn/'fj, ete . eame into fa>hion with tlahanwir. 

^ Name of a Ttirki'ih t Ian. Like the Tzbaks, tin y were di^^liked by Akbar, and rebelled. 
Majnun win lertainlv the best ot them, 

- liOhn Kfrln also wa^ a irrandee (»f Akbar, but Abu I-Fazl has -eft him out 

in tills list, lake Majnun he di'-tniLoiished hini'-seif m the war with Khan Zaman and the 
Mir/as. Diirmcr Mun^im's expeibtion to Ben'j:ai. the Qaqshfils rei^eived e.\ten^i\e jfijiirs 
in (dioraiihat. Babii Khan was h,(Tked u[/on as the head of the elan after Majnun'.-^ death. 
Hi* rebelled with Ma<^sr]m Khand Kiibul!, partly in eonsequenee ut Muzatfar Khan s 
(Xo. 37) exactions, and assumed the title of Khan Khanan. He died m the same >ear m 
which Mu/atfar died, of earn er in the fare {Khiini), which he taid he had brought on 
himself by his faith lessne^.s. 

[I^ura chamre ? — P.] 
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when M. soon after heard that Baba Khan and Jabari had been rewarded 
by Akbar for their brave behaviour in the Gujrati war, he was ashamed 
of his hastiness, and rejoined Mun^im who, in the meantime, had taken 
Gorakhpur. 

M. accompanied Mun^im on his Bengal expedition. When, in 982. 
Da.ud, retired to Orisa, and Kaia PaharA Sulayman Mankli and Bci})u 
Mankli had gone to Ghoragliat, Mun^im sent M. against them. Al. 
conquered the greater part of Northern Bengal, and carried off immense 
spoils. On the death of Sulayman Mankli, the acknowledged ruler of 
Ghoraghat, a great number of the principal Af^an nobles were caught, 
and M. with the view of securing peace, married the daughter of >Sulaymaii 
Mankli to his son Jabari. He also parcelled out the whole country among 
his clan. But Babu Mankli and Kala Pahar had taken refuge in Kuch 
Bihar, and when Mun*^im was in Katak, they were joined by the sons of 
Jalal^ ’d-Din Sur, and fell upon the QaqshMs. The latter, without 
fighting, cowardly returned to Tanda, and waited for Mun'^im, who, on 
his return from Orisa, sent them with reinforcements to Ghoraorhat. 
The Qaqshals re-occupied the district. Majnun died soon after at 
Ghoraghat. 

The T abac fit says that he was a Commander of Five Thousand, and 
had a contingent of 5,000 troopers. 

His son Jabari A distinguished himself by his zeal and devotion. Tlie 
enforcing of the Ddcf law led him and his clan into rebellion, Jabari 
then as.sumed the title of KJidn Jahdn. When the Qashals left Ma^sum 
(p, 344), Jabari went to Court. Akbar imprisoned him, but pardoned 
him in the 39th year. 

51. Shuja^^at ^an, Muqlm-i ^Ai ab. 

He is the son of Tardi Beg's sister (Xo. 12). Humayun made Muqim-a 
Khdn, On the emperor's flight to Persia, he joined Mirza ^Askari. When 
Humayiin took Qandahar on his return, Muqim, like most old nobles, 

^ The renowned tH>nqueror of the tempie of Jagannath at Puri in S. Orisa. Vidt 
below Third tiook, Subas of BenuMl and OiTxa. A minute description of his cf)nqne'.)t is 
given inthe Mnkh^-jtn-i d/^d/u'and i>v Stirlinij: in his Account of Oris>a, Asiatic Researc lies, 
vol. XV. But Stiriinir’s account, taken as it is from the Puri Vynsavali (a chroim le 
kept for the last siv Imndred year> in the temple of Puri) ditfer.s Considerably from the 
Akbarnama. Krda Pahar was kdJeil by a Lnin-sh<d in one of the tiidits between MatJ'.i’mi 
and Qutlu of Orisa, and <;Aziz Koka {n.l- p. ;U 4 ) \^hich, m 9*)0, took place between 
Khalutlw (C'olLtonir) and (lad hi (near Kajinahall). 

Babu ^[ankli sub'.e<pieut!y entererl Akbar's service (^a/t Xo, 202). Pairopean 
historians generally spell liis name Babu as it it came from the Hindi rna)"inl, 

Tuesday This may be correct ; for coinmon people in India di> >till use such names. 
But nuifd'li is perliaps preferable. Tw'o of Timur's ancestors had the same name. The 
Turkish mankli meaiw JJiahlar, spotted. 

“ The l>est MSS of the Akbarnama BadVoni, and the Ma*’asir have - ,’,., 31 .. Stewart 
(p. 100 } chills him Jeh^mhiirdy (.'). ’ 
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presented hiraseif before the emperor with a sword hanging from his 
neck, and was for a short time conhned. After his release, he remained 
with Mim^im Khan (Xo. 11} in Kabul, and followed him to India, when 
Akbar called Mun^^im to take Bayram's place. 

In the 9th year, Muqim distinguished himself in the pursuit of 
^Abd^^ dlah Khan Uzbak (Xo. 14), ** the king of Mandu,“ and received 
the title of Slufjd^at which Akbar had taken away from the 

rebellious ^Abd^^ 41ah, 

In the beginning of the 15th year, Akbar honoured him by being his 
guest for a day. 

In the 18th year, he accompanied the Emperor on his forced march 
to Ahmadabad (p. 34-4). Once he slandered Mim^iin. and Akbar sent him 
to the Khan Khanan to do with him what he liked ; but 5Iun^im generously 
forgave him, and had him restored. 

In the 22nd year, he was made a Commander of Three Thousand, and 
Governor and Commanderdn-Chief of Malwah, 

In 988, when troubles in Bihar and Bengal had broken out, Bhuja^at 
Khan, at Akbarh order, left Barangpur for Fathpur {Badd.onl II, *284). 
At the first stage, ^Iwaz Beg Barlas whcj complained of arrears of pay and 
harsh treatment of the men, created a tumult, made a man of the name 
Hajl Bhihab Khan leader, fell upon Bhuja^at's tent, and killed his son 
Qawim Khan 4 Bhuja^at himself was mortally wounded. Some of his 
adlierents, at last, managed to put the dying Bh. on an elephant, and led 
him off to Barangpur. Though Bh. had expired before they reached the 
town, they did not spread the news of his death, and thus kept the 
greater part of the soldiers together, and joined Akbar in Barangpur. 

Akbar punished the rebels severely. According to p. 294, Akbar once 
saved Bhuja^^at's life in the jungles. 

From Bada on! (II, 284), we learn that Qawim Khan was a young 
man. renowned for his musical talents. 

Mitqlm Khan (Xo. 386) is Bhuja^^at KhaKs second son. He was pro- 
moted under Akbar to a Commandersliip of seven hundred. 

Qd^im Khan was the son of Muqim Khan. Qa*’im*s son, Abd^ h-Rahim, 
was under Jahangir a Commander of seven hundred and 400 horse, got 
the title of Tarbiyat Khan, and was made in the 5th year, Fawjdar of 
Alwar. Qa*’im*s daughter, Salih a Bdnu, was received (3rd year) by 
Jahangir in his harem, and went by the title of Pddishdh MahalL Bhe 
adopted Mujdn Joh, son of the above, x\bd^ *r-Rahim. Miyan Joh was 

^ So the Ma^’a'^irand the Akbarnama. Bada.oni pe Khnf ; but thi'' 

is perhaps a mibtake of the native editors, of the Bibl. Indua. 
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killed by Mahabat Khan when near the Bahat (Jhelam) he had taken 
possession of Jahangir ‘s person. 

No. 52, Shah Budagh Khan, a descendant of Uymaqs ^ of 
Miy a n ka 1 , 8a marqa nd . 

The Turkish Buddfjh means “ a branch of a tree He distinguished 
himself under Humayun and was made by Akbar a Commander of Three 
Thousand. 

In the 10th year he accompanied Mir Mu^izz^ ‘bMiilk (Xo. 61) against 
Bahadur (Xo. 22). Though the imperialists were defeated, B. Kh. fought 
bravely, and was captured. His son ^Ab(h* ‘hMatlab (Xo. 83) ran away. 
In the 12th year. B. Kh. went with Shihab^ ThDln Ahmad (Xo. 26) 
against Mirzas in Malwah, received 8arangpur as twjuL fought under 
^Azlz Koka (Xo. 21) in the battle of Pa tan (18th Ramazan 980), and was 
for a long time Governor of Mandu. where he died. The Tahaqdt says, 
he had the title of Ainlf- 1-rniard. He was alive in 984, when he met 
Akbar at Mohinl. 

Insifle Fort Mandu, to the south, close to the walls, he had erected a 
building, to which he gave the name of Xllkdntk, regarding the inscrip- 
tions on which the gives a few interesting particulars. 

53. Husayn Khan (Tukriya), sister's son of Mandl Qasim Khan 
(Xo. 36.) 

He is the Bayard and the Don Quixote of Akbar's reign." In his 
jUiddi he was sa)(s priir, and his private life sans reproche ; he surpassed 
all grandees by his faithfulness and attachment to his masters, but his 
contingent was never in order : he \\'as always poor, though his servants, 
in consequence of his liberality, lived in athuence. He slept on the ground 
because his Prophet had enj(\ved no greater luxuries : and his motto in 
tight was “ death or vict(jry " : and when people asked him whv he did 
not invert the order and say ” victory or death ", he would replv, ”0 | 
I so long to be with the saints that have gone before." 

He was the patron of the historian Bada.oiil.- who served Husavn as 
almoner to his estate (Shamed >ad and Patyall). 

' Th'Tf* urrt' t\\i» trjhes of tiu' (^ara t'urks railed or nifrnn-j. They were 

re*it>u-iiod III India a'^ horsemen. Hein e jUj’‘ the \v(>rd is <jenera|jy spelt by 
Hotonans, means r/ ,,J -/tpf rnf oh >! : i oft Tu7.uk,]>. 147, 1. 17, How this Turkish 
word lo-^t Its oruiinal nieaniUL^ in India, rna\ he -^een from p. .37, i, 1 of the second volume 
of niy A'-in te\t , where Ahil d-Ka/l <i])pkes the word to Hajput cavalry of the Rathor 
elan. The word is ])roin>un< ed oufooi in India. 

The rneaniTu: of Mn/oo Kul \> --till undfMr to me To judire from Abii d-Fazlts phrase 
it rnu-t be the name of the head or founder of a clan, 'the adjettive Miyfin Kald oe<-urs 
freipieiitly. Two .Mi\an Kalis may be ff.und below anioni: the list of learned men {Qazi 
<iAbd'^ ‘s-Sami<?} and the ]>ort'. ((t“i''ini-i Kahi} 

- r< U. my Es-say on Had.i.oni and his W orks m J A S. £'■ 115 ?,! for 1S69, p. 120. 
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Hiisayn Khan was nut only sister's son. but also son-in-law to Mahdi 
Qasim Khan (Xo. 30). He was in Bayram's service. In the second year, 
after the conquest of Mankot, Akbar made him Governor of Lclhor. where 
he remained four months and four days. A\'hen Akbar in 8afar 905. 
marched to JJihlL he appointed H. Kli. (Toverm>r of the Panjab. During 
his incumbency, he showed himself a zealous SuniiL As the Christians 
did with the Jews, he ortlered the Hindus as unbelievers to wear a patch 
(Hind, (dkrd) near the shoulders, and thus got the nickname of Tukriua 
" Patcher 

Like Shah Quli Khan Mahram (Xo. 15). he stuck to Bayram to the 
last, and did not meet Akbar at Jhujhar : but after Bayram had lieen 
panloned, he entered Akbar's service. When Mahdi Qasim Klian. from 
dislil^ to Gadha. went by way of the Dakhin to IMakkah. IL Kb. 
accompanied him a short distance on the road. Dn his return, he reached 
Sat was in Malwah, when the rebellion of the Mirzas broke out. and in 
concert with Muqarrib Khan, the tufpllddr of that place, he tried to fortify 
himself in Satwas. But Maqarrib lost heart and fled ; and H. Kb. was 
forced to leave the Fort, and asked Ibrahim Husayn Mirza for an 
interview. Though urged to join the Mirza. H. Kb. remaine<l faithful 
to Akbar. 

In the 12th year, when Akbar moved against |Gian Zaman, H. Kb. 
was to take a command, but his contingent was not ready. In the 13th 
year his jagir was transferred from Laklinau, where he and Bada.oni 
had been for about a year, to Kanto Gola.^ His exacting behaviour 
towards Hindus and his religious expeditions against their temples 
annoyed Akbar very much. In the 19th year, when the Emperor went 
to Bihar, H. Kb. was again absent : and when Akbar returned after the 
conquest of Hajipur. he confiscated H.'s jagir : but on satisfying himself 
of his harmlessness, he pardoned him. restored his jagir, and told him to 
get his contingent ready. His rndnia, however, again overpowered him. 
He made an expedition against Basantpur in Kaina.oii. which was 
proverbially rich, and got wounded by a bullet in the shoulder. Akbar 
was almost convinced that he had gone into rebellion, and sent Sadiq 
Klian (X^o. 43) to him to bring him by force to Court. H. there- 
fore left Garh Muktesar, with the view of going to Mun^im Khan, 
through whose influence he hoped to obtain pardon. But he was caught 
at Barba, and was taken to Fathpur Sikri, where in the same y(*ar (9*'^3) 
he died of his wounds. 

^ Elliot (Index, p. First Edition) has by nit-take /,*’///>/. o- (fni the U.lm£ran<ia) 
instead of Lakhnaa (m Audh), and he calls Hu^a\n Kh"in a Kn'hnun Tliis must be an 
over'»ie:ht. 
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The Tabaqat says, he was a Commander of Two Thousand ; but 
according to the Akbarnama, he had since the 12th year been a Commander 
of Three Thousand. 

His son, Yusuf Khan, was a grandee of Jahangir. He served in the 
Dakhin in the corps of ^Aziz Koka (No. 21), who, in the 5th year, had 
been sent with 10,000 men to reinforce Prince Parwiz, the Kian Khanan, 
and Man Singh, because on account of the duplicity of the Klian Khanan 
{Tuzuk p. 88) the imperialists were in the greatest distress {vide pp. 314 
and 357). Yusuf's son, ‘^Izzat Khan, served under Shahjahan, {Pddishdhn, 
II, 121). 

54. Murad Oan, son of Amir Khan Mu^ul Beg. 

His full name is Muhammad Murad Khan. In the 9th year he served 
under Asaf Khan (No. 48) in Gadha Katanga. In the 1 2th year, he got 
a jagir in Malwa, and fought imder Shihab^ d-Din Ahmad against the 
Mirzas. After the Mirzas had returned to Gujrat, M. got Ujjam as tuijrd. 

In the 13th year, the Mirzas invaded Malwa from Khandesh, and 
Murad Khan, together with Mir ^ Aziz^ 'llah, the Diwan of Malwah, having 
received the news two days before the arrival of the enemies, shut them- 
selv'es up in Ujjain, determined to hold it for Akbar. The Emperor sent 
Gulij Khan (No. 42) to their relief, when the Mirzas retreated to Mandu. 
Followed up by Qulij and Murad they retreated at last across the 
Narbaddah. 

In the 17th year, the Mirzas broke out in Gujrat, and the jagirdars 
of Malwah assembled under the command of M. ‘^Aziz Koka (No. 21). 
Murad held a command in the left wing, and took part, though not very 
actively, in the confused battle near Pat an (Ramazan, 980). 

In 982, he was attached to Mun^im's expedition to Bengal. He 
coiKjuered for Akbar the district of Fathabad, Sarkar Bogla (8.E. Bengal), 
and was made Governor of Jalesar (Jellasore) in Orisa, after Da^’ud had 
made peace with Mun^im. 

When in 983, after Mun^im's death, Da*'ud fell upon Nazar Bahadur, 
Akbar's Governor of Bhadrak (Oris,a),and treacherously killed him, Murad 
wisely retreated to Tanda.^ 

Subsequently M, was again appointed to Fathabad, where he was 
when the Bengal rebt^llion broke out. 3Iurad at Fathabad Qiva Khan in 

^ loft T’lulnaliflar-i in Hhudrak and Jale^ar, Da^ud niU'<t have been 

restricted to Kaoik prop^'r Afnn^^mi’s invasion of was certainly one of the most 

daruift exploits performed durintx Akl)ar\ renxn. 

Havinir mentioned K.uak 1 may here "tate that the name " Atak “ fAttoek. in the 
Panjab) was eho^en by Akbar \\ho built the town. be< aine it n'tth Kntnk. Tiie 

two frontier towns of hi^ empire were to h<i\e ■similar names. AKhanin,na, 
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Orlsa, Mirzti Xajat at Satgaw, were almost the only officers of Akhar's 
Bengal corps that did not take part in the great military revolt of 988. 
Qiya was killed by yutlfi (p. 300), and Murad die<l at Fathaba<l 
immediately after the fin^t outbreak of the revolt in 988, ‘’before the veil 
of his loyalty was rent 

After his death. Mukand, the principal Zamindar of Fathabad. 
invited Murad s sons to a feast, and treacherously murdered them. 

Vide Xo. 309. 

55. Haji Muhammed Oan of 8htan. 

He was in the service of Bayram, who was much attached to him. 
In 961, when Bayram held Qandahar, rumours of treason reached 
Humayun. The Emperor went from Kabul to Qandahar, and personally 
investigated the matter, but finding Bayram imiocent. he went bad:, 
taking Haji Muhammad with him, who during the investigation had 
been constantly referred to as inclined to rebellion.^ 

After the conquest of Hindustan, H. M. at Bayram* s request, wa^ 
made a Khan, and was rapidly promoted. 

In the 1st year of Akbar's reign, H, M. was ordered to accompany 
Khizr Khwaja'n (p. 365, note 2) on his expedition against Sikandar !Sur. 
Tardi Beg's (X*o. 12) defeat by Hemu had a bad effect on the Emperor's 
cause ; and Mulla ^ Abd^^ 'llah Makhdum^ *1- Mulk who. though in Akbar's 
service, was said to be devoted to the interests of the Allan's, represented 
to Sikandar that he should use this favourable opportunity and leave the 
Sawaliks. As related above Khizr Khwaja moved against Sikandar, 
leaving H. M. in charge at Labor. Being convinced of Makhdum's 
treason, H. M. tortured him, and forced him to give up sums of money 
which he had concealed. 

In 906, Bayram fell out with Pir Muhammad (Xo. 20), and deprived 
him of his office and emoluments which were given to H. M. When 
Bayram fell into disgrace, he sent H. 31, with several other Amirs to 
Dihli with expressions of his humility and desire to be pardoned. But 
H. 31. soon saw that all was lost. He did not receive permission to go 
back to Bayram. After Bayram had been pardoned (p. 318) H. 31. 
and 3Iuhammad Tarso Khan (Xo. 32) accompanied him on his way to 
Hijaz as far as X^agor. then the frontier of the Empire. Once, on the 
road, Bayram charged H. 31. with faithlessness, when the latter gently 
reminded him that he had at least never drawn his sword against his 
master. 

^ Hf’ijl Muhammad is the same to whom Erikme’s remark refer-' qucted hy Elphm- 
stone (Fifth Editioti), p 470 note. 
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H. M. was present in almost every campaign, and was promoted to 
the post of S}h-haz(ln. In the 12th year, when Akbar set out for the 
compiest of t'hltor, he sent H. M. and Shibab’^ ‘d-Dln Ahmad (Xo. 26) 
from Gagrrm against the sons of Sultan Muhammad Mirza, who had 
tied from Sambhal and raised a revolt in ^lalwah. H. M. then received 
the Sarkiir of ^landu as jatfir. 

In the 20th year. H. M. accompanied Mun^im Khan on his expedition 
to Bengal and Ori^a. and got wounded in the battle of Takaroi (20th Zi 
Qa^da, Ht* then accompanied the Khan Khanan to Gaur, where 

soon aftf-r Mun'^infs death ht\ too, died of malaria (983). 

Xotr o}i t]t(^ Battle of Takaroi, or MwjJiuhndrl, m Oidsd. 

This battle is one of the most important battles fought by Akbar's 
generals. It crushed the Af^ans. and decided the possession of Bengal 
and b pper Orisa. The M88. of the Akharadma and the Ma^dsir have 
jL- Takarohl, and A'j Takaroi, Mv copv of the Sawanih has the 
former spelling, A few copies of the Akhfvndrna have ,.0 yakroJil. 
In Baddjjnl and the Tahaqdf the battle of Takaroi is called the battle 
of (vide p. 331) which may be Bajhorah, BtahhoralK Bajhorh, or 

Bar ffhorh. Stewart's account of ^lun^im's Orisa expedition (oth Section), 
dirt't*rs in many particulars from the Akharadoaa and the Tabaqat. He 
places the battle in the environs of Katak, which is impossible, and his 
" Fhikhtore " is a blunder for ha-rjiittd jl , “in (Jhittua." the final 

ahf having a'^sumed the shape of a , rc, and the _ that of The 
faicknow lithograph id the Akharn~ntia , which challenges in corruptness 
the worst po^>ibIe Indian MS,, has ha-ehltor, " in (Alitor." 

The Akharad'nof , unfortunately, gives but few gt^ographical details. 
To(lar ?vlal niovefl from Bardwan over Madaran ^ into the Pargana of 
Ghittua { where he was subsequently joineti liy Mun^im. Da*’ud 
had taken up a, strong f)ositiou at Harpur orHarlpur, *’ tvhich lies 

intermediate (konakhj ) betw(‘en Ihuigal and Orisa.” The same phrase 
(hary/ldn in other pa'^>ages (,>f tlu' Akbarrtdaaf, is a])plied to Chittua 
itsi'jf. I)ri*’rid's object war> to prevent the Imperialists from entering 
OrPa into whieli UmI but few other roads: “but Ilyas Khan Langah 


* Mj'tar.in he" m Jr-hafia>M<l a Uai^ana ('»f tlip Hunli Ui-tm t , botueen Banl^an and 
Mednipur (Midnap<.rfM Ileuaniinu t}.a inu'‘''rtaii‘ o .ind of thi." t</\vn, my 

of Hi^turKal Intrrf'vt in the Huirij’ in the April Proceeding? uf the 

A«. of Bmjlo'iI f^-r IsTe. 
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showed the victoriou:^ arinv an easier road/' and Mun^^ini entere<l the 
country, and thus turned Da^ud's position. The })attle then takes place 
(20th Zi Qa^da. 982, or a.d., 3rd March. 1573). After the battle Todar 
Mai leads the pursuit and reaches with his corps the town of Bhadrak. 
Not long after, he writes to Muu^iin to come and join him. as Da^ud had 
collected his troops near Katak, and the whole army moves to Katak. 
where a peace was concluded, which confirmed l)a®'ud in the possession 
of Katak. 

Now from the facts that the battle took place soon after the 
Imperialists had left Chittua. which lies a little E.K.X. of Midnipur 
(Midnapore), and that after the victory Rfija Todar Mai, in a pursuit of 
several days, pushed as far as Bhadrak, I was led to conclude that the 
battle must have taken place near Jalesar (Jellasore), and probablv north 
of it, as Abu d-Fazl would have mentioned the occupation of so large a 
town. On consulting the large Trigonometrical Map of Orisa latelv 
published, I found on the road from Midnipur to Jalesar the village of 
Mogulmaree ^ (Mughulmarl. i.e.. Mu^ufs Fight) and about seven miles 
southwards, half way between Miighulmari and Jalesar. and two miles 
from the left bank of the Soobanreeka river, the village of Tookaroe. 

According to the map the latitude of Mu^ulmari is 22^, and that of 
Tookaroe, 21° 53 nearly. 

There can be no doubt that this Tookaroe is the _0, Takarol, of 

o » 

the Akharnaitia. 

The battle extended over a large ground. Bada.oni (II. p. 195. 1. 3) 
speaks of three, four kos, I.e. about six miles, and thus the distance of 
Takaroi from Mughulmari is accounted for. 

I can give no satisfactory explanation of the name > , by which 
the battle is called in the Tabaqat and Bada.oni (TI. 194, 1. 2). It looks 
as if the name contained the word chmir which occurs so often in the names 
<jf Parganas in the Jalesar and Balesar <listrici^. 

In Bada.oni (Edit. Bibl. Indica, p. 196) and the Tabaqat. it is said that 
Todar Mai in his pursuit reached Kalkahjhdfi (?)^ not Bliadrak. 

List of Officers u'ho died in 983, after their return from Orisa. at Gaur, of 

malaria. 

1. Mun^im Khan, Khan Khanan, 2. Haii Khan Sistaiii (No. 55). 

(18th Rajab). Vide p. 334-. 3. Haydar Khan (No. 66). 

^Another “ Muf^uimarr' lie* in the Bardwan district b*'tv\eeTi JUrdwan and 
Jahanabad (Hugli district) on the old high road from Bard^^an over Madaran to MidnipHr. 
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4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 


Mirza Quli Khau. his brother. 10. 

Ashraf Khan (Xo. 74). 11. 

Mu^in^^ *d-Dln Ahmad (Xo. 128). 12. 
Laq Khan (Xo. 209). 13. 

HajI Yusuf Khan (Xu. 224). 14. 

Shah Tahir (Xo. 236). 


Hashim Klian. 
Muhsin Khan. 
Qunduz Khan. 
Abul-Husayn. 
Shah Khalil. 


56. Afzal Khan, Khawja Sultan ^Ali ^ -yi Turbati. 

Regarding Tnrhatl vide X^o. 37. He was MusJirif (accountant) of 
Humayun's Treasury, and was, in 956, promoted to the post of Miishrif-i 
Binfutdt (store accountant). In 957, when Hirza Kamran took Kabub 
he imprisoned A. Kh., and forced him to pay large sums of money. On 
Humayun’s return to India, A. I^. was made Jilr BaJ^shl, and got an 
^alarn. He was together with Tardi Beg (X"o. 12) in Dihli, when Huniayun 
died. In the battle with Hemu, he held a command in the centre {qol), 
and his detachment gave way during Hemu's charge. A. I^., together 
with Pir Muhammad (Xo. 20) and Ashraf Khan (Xo. 74), fled from the 
battlefield, partly from hatred towards Tardi Beg — the old hatred of 
Khurasanis towards Uzbaks— and retreated to Akbar and Bayram. 
As related above, Tardi Beg was executed by Bayram for this retreat, 
and A. Kh. and Ashraf Khan were convicted of malice and imprisoned. 
But both escaped and went to Makkah. They returned in the 5th year, 
when Bayram had lost his power, and were favourably received at Court. 
A. Kh. was made a Commander of three thousand. 

'• Xothing else is known of him.'’ Ma^dsir. 

57. Shahbeg Khan, son of Irbahim Beg Harik (?).“ 

He is sometimes called Beg Khan (j). 327). He was an Arghun : 
hence his full name is Shah Beg Khan Arghnn. Under Jahangir he got 
the title of Khan Da}rrdn. 

He was in the service of Mirzii Muhammad Hakim of Kabul. Akbar ‘s 
brother, and was Governor of Peshawar. When after the Prince's death, 
Man Singh, in 993, crossed the XTlab (p. 362) for Kabul, Shah Beg took 
M. M. Hakim's two sons, Kay Qubab and Afrasiyab, to Akbar, and 
received a tnanmh. Sh. B. distinguished himself in the war with the 
Yrisufza*‘Is, and got J^nshdh us jdglr. He then served under the Khan 
Khanan in Sindh, and was for his bravery promoted to a command of 
2.500. In the 39th year Akbar sent him to Qandaharjp. 327), which. 


t 


1 The word QAII ha-^ been omitted in_my text edition on p. 224. 

- So the Ma'-fi'-ir. My MSS. of the A^’m have which may be Harik, Harmak, 

Hnrhuk. etc. Some MSS. read clearjy Harntuk. 


i 

I 
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Muzaffar Husayn hatl ceded. During the time of his Governorship 
Sli. B. succeeded in keeping down the notorious Kakar tribe. 
In the 42nd year, he was made a Commander of 3.500. In the 47th year, 
Ohaznln was placed in his charge {ride Xo. 63). 

Immediately after the accession of Jahangir, Husayn Khan Shamlii. 
the Persian Governor at Hirat, thinking Akbar\s death would lead to 
disturbances, made war upon Sh. B. and besieged Q and aha r, which he 
hoped to starve out. To vex him, Sh. B. gave every night feasts on the 
top of the castle before the very eyes of the enemies {Tuzul\ p. 33). One 
day Husayn Khan sent an ambassador into the Fort, and 8h. B., 
though provisions had got low, had every available store of grain spread 
out in the streets, in order to deceive the enemies. Xot long after, 
Hiisavn Shah received a reprimand from Shah ^Abbas for having besieged 
Qandahar " without orders ", and Husayn Khan, without having ejected 
anything, had to raise the siege. 

When Jahangir in 1016 (18th Safar) visited Kabul. ^ Sh. B. paid his 
respects, was made a Commander of 5.000. and received the title of 
Khan Daivrdn. He was also made Governor of Kabul (in addition to 
Qandahar). and was ordered to prepare a financial settlement for the 
whole of Af^anistan. After having held this office till the end of 1027 
he complained of the fatigues incident to a residence in Kabul, horse- 
travelling and the drizzly state of the atmosphere of the country,^ paid 
in the beginning of 1028 his respects at Court (Tuz., p. 257), and was 
appointed Governor of Thatha.^ He resigned, however, in the same 
year (Tuz., p. 275) and got the revenue of the Pargana of Khushab 
assigned as pension (75,000 Rs.). 

Before he went to That ha, he called on Asaf to take leave and 
Asaf recommended to him the brothers of Mulla Muhammad of 
Thatha, who had been a friend of Asaf. Shahbeg had heard 
before that the Mulla ‘s brothers, in consequence of Asaf's support, had 
never cared for the Governors of the province ; hence he said to Asaf, 
“ Certainly, I will take an interest in their welfare, if they are sensible 
{mrhisdh) : but if not, I shall flay them." Asaf got much annoyed at 
this, opposed him in everything, and indirectly forced him to resign. 


^ Accnrdirm to the Tuznk (p. 33), .Sh. B. then held the Pargana of Shor as 
regarding which ri<h Elliot's fmlex, first edition, p, 19<S. 

“ The text has qnfra, which is mentioned as a peculiarity of Kiibul. I do not know 
whether I have correctly translated the term. 

^ Sayyid Ahmad in his edition of the Tuzuk fp. 200) makes him iiovenior of Patna — 
a confusion of and 
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Sli. B. was a frank Turk. AVhen Akbar appointed him Governor of 
Qandahar, he conferred upon him an ^ahtm and a naqqam (p. 5*2) : but 
on receiving the insif/nia, he said to Farid (Xo. 99). " What is all this 
trash for ? Would that His Majesty gave me an order regarding my 
iaansdb, and a jcKfir, to enable me to get better troopers for his service.* 
On his return, in 102S, from Kabul, he paraded before Jahangir his 
contingent of 1.000 picked Mughul troopers, whose appearance ami horses 
created much sensation. 

He was much given to wine drinking. He drank, in fact, wine, 
cannabis, opium, and knhiar, mixed together, and called his beverage 
of four ingredients Char BiKjJird (p. 63, 1. 2), which gave rise to his 
nickname Char Biirjhra Khar. 

His sons. 1, Mlrzd Shah Muhammad Ghazni n Khdn, a well educated 
man. Jahangir, in 1028. made him a Commander of One Thousand, 
six-hundred horse. 

2. Ya^qub Beg. son-in-law to Mirza Ja^far Asaf ^han (HI), (Xo, 98). 
a Commander of Seven Hundred, 350 horse. The Ma^dsir says, he was 
a fatalist (azaJparast). and died obscure. 

3. ^isad Beg (Tuz.. p. 275). a Commander of Three Hundred. 50 horse. 
The M<Cd^ir does not mention him. 

The Tnzuk. p. 34, mentions a Qasini Beg Khan, a relation of Sh. B. 
This is jierhaps the same as Xo. 350. 

Shahbeg Khan Arghan must not be confounded with XM 148. 

58. Khan ^Alam Chalma BegJ son of Hanidam who was Mirza 
Kamran's foster brother. 

(’halma Beg was Humayun's sajarchl. or table attendant. Mirza 
Kamran had, in 960. been blinded, and at the Indus asked for permission 
to go to Makkali. Before he left. Humayun. accompanied by some of his 
courtiers. pai<l him a visit, when the unfortunate prince, after greeting 
hi^ brother, quoted the verse — 


y-' A-!'*-’ 

** The fold of the poor maii'^ turban touches the heaven, when a 
king like thee ca>ts his shadow u])on his head.” 

And imnn*diately afterwards he said the following verse extempore : — 
■ ‘ 8 ’ , f .. 2 


^ Fnr^ /nihtNi till' MsS. ot tlip A^iii li:o. e, at this place, Halim, in Xo. leo, the same 
name .Kcurs, The Mfi^a^tr <xnO eofxi M>S of A /J>ar?)rtma h;i\Q ( \hnlmak’ Turkish 

ilictiiui.iries ei\<* rhalmah in th.* meanmii of in Id goat's duag and vhalma 

in tint of da.dar, a turiian. 

fu the Jvlii. BiU. luiiu a of Bada.oui, Kijan ^TAlamis wrongly eal]e<l instead of 
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“ Whatever I receive at tliy hand;? is kindness, be it the arrow of 
oppression or the dagger of cruelty." 

Humayun felt uncomfortable and tried to console him. He gave 
next day orders that any of Kamran's old friends might accompany 
him free to Makkah : but as no one came forward, he turned to ("'halinah 
Beg, and said, ‘‘ Will you go with him, or stay with me ? " Chaimah Beg, 
though he knew that Humayun was much attached to him. replied that 
he thought he should accompany the Prince in the ‘‘ gloomy days of 
need and the darkness of his solitude The Emperor approved of his 
resolution, and made liberal provisions for Kamran and his companion. 

After Kamran's death, Chalnia Beg returned to India, and was 
favourably received by Akbar, who made him a Commander of 3,000, 
bestowing upon him the title of Khan ^Alam, He served under the 
emperor against the Mlrzas in Gujrat, and was present in the fight at 
Sarnal (p. 353, Xo. 27). 

In the 1 9th year, when Akbar moved against Da*’ud in Patna. Khan 
^Alam commanded a corps, and passing uj) the river in boats towards 
the mouth of the Ghandak, effected a landing, though continually exposed 
to the volleys of the enemies. Akbar praised him much for his daring. 
In the same year he was attached to Mun^ini's corps. In the battle 
of Takarol (p. 406), he commanded the hardival (van). He charged 
the Af^ans, and allowing his corps to advance too far, he was soon 
hard pressed and gave way, when Mun^im sent him an angry order 
to fall back. But before his corps could be brought again into order, Giijar 
Khan, Da*'ud's best general, attacked the Imperialists with his line of 
elephants, which he had rendered fierce looking by means of black 
Yak tails {q^utas) and skins of wild beasts attached to them. The horses 
of the Imperialists got frightened, nothing could make them stand, and 
their ranks were utterly broken. ]&. ‘^A's' horse got a sword cut. and 
reared, throwing him on the ground. He sprang up. and mounted it 
again, but was immediately thrown over by an elephant, and killed by 
the Allans who rushed from all sides upon him (20th Zl Qa^^da, 982). 

It is vsaid that before the battle he had presentiment of his death, 
and begged of his friends, not to forget to tell the Emperor that he had 
willingly sacrificed his life. 

Kh . ^A, was a poet and wrote under the TnMaUus of Hamdaml (in 
allusion to the name of his father). 

A brother of his, Muzaffar, is mentioned below (Xo. 301) among the 
Commanders of Three Hundred, where for in my Text edition, 

p. 229, read JU. 


26 
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59. Qasini Khan, ^Ilr Balir Chamanaral (?) Khurasan.^ 

He is the son of Mirza Host's sister, who was an old servant of the 
Timurides. When Mirza Kamran was, in 954, besieged in Kabul. 
Humayun had occupied Mount Aqabln, which lies opposite the Fort of 
Kabul, Whilst the siege was going on, Qasini Klian and his younger 
brother, KhwajagI Muhammad Husayn (No. 241) threw themselves 
down from a turret between the Ahanin Darwaza and the Qasini Barlas 
bastion, and went over to Humayun, who received them with distinction. 

Soon after Akbar's accession, Q, Kh. was made a Commander of 
Three Thousand, He superintended the building of the Fort of Agra, 
which he completed ‘‘ after eight years at a cost of 7 hrors of 
or 35 lacs of rupees. The Fort stands on the banks of the Jamna river, 
E. of the town of Agra, on the place of the old Fort, which had much 
decayed. The breadth of the walls is 30 yards, and the height from the 
foundation to the pinnacles GO gaz. It is built of red sandstone, the 
stones being well joined together and fastened to each other by iron rings 
which pass through them. The foundation everywhere reaches water ^ 
In the 23rd year, Q. was made Commander of Agra. In the beginning 
of Sha^’ban 995 (32nd year), he was ordered to conquer Kashmir, “ a 
country which from its inaccessibility had never tempted the former kings 
of Dihll." Though six or seven roads lead into Kashmir, the passes are 
all so narrow that a few old men might repel a large army. The then 
ruler of Kashmir was Ya^qub Khan, son of A'usuf lOian Chak. He had 
fortified a pass ; ^ but as his rule was disliked, a portion of his men went 
over to Q., whilst others raised a revolt in Srinagar. Thinking it more 
important to crush the revolt, Ya^^qub left his fortified position, and 
allowed Q. to enter the country. Xo longer able to oppose the Imperialists, 
he withdrew^ to the mountains, and trusted to an active guerilla warfare ; 


I reuardin? the true meaning of the odd title chaman-amyi Khurasan, 

' Kuler of Khurasan. ’ The not knowing what to do with it, has left it out. 

Mir Bnhr ‘admiral . If be a p:enitive, the words mean ‘‘ \dmiral 

of the ruler of Khura.san,'' which from his biography does not appear to be correct. 
His bijothcr f No. 241) is styled Mir Bar, an officer whose duties seem to have been confined 
to looking after arrangements during trips, hunting expeditions, etc, 

2 The old Fort of Aiira was called Badahjarh (Bad. I, 429).' It suffered much during 
he earthquake o. 911 (3rd Safar), and was nearly destroyed during an explosion which 
hapjiencil in 9o2. ^ 

The Fort Bddahfadh not which Elliot (Index, Fir.st Edit., p. 229) 

identihes with the Fort of Agra, cannot be the old Fort of Airra. because Bada.oiii (1, 327) 
clearKj^avs that it was a lofty structure at the foot of the Fort of Gwali,ar, not“ one of 
the Forts dependent on flwali.ar . 


s.rh'r in Elliot, read ngar It was a Fort in the 

^ 3^ A Chambal. Our maps have Ootgir or Deogurh. 

„ A* “ J'' word kutal, means “a mountain ” or “a mountain- 

pasa . uaa li. 3o3. Ja — B,] 
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but disappointed even in this hope, he submitted and became “ a servant 
of Akbar '*’. The Kashmiris, however, are famous for love of mischief 
and viciousness, and not a day passed without disturbances breaking 
out in some part of the country. Q., tired of the incessant petty annoy- 
ances, resigned his appointment {vide Xo. 35). In the 34th year h(‘ was 
made Governor of Kabul. At that time a young man from Andajaii 
(Farghana) gave out that he was a son of Shahrukh.^ He met with some 
success in Badakhshan, but was defeated by the Tilran 8hah. The 
pretender then made friendship with the Zabuli Hazaras, and when Q.^ 
on one occasion, had repaired to C^ourt, he entered Akbar’s territory 
giving out that he was going to pay his respects to the Emperor. But 
Hashim Beg, Q.*s son, who officiated during the absence of his father, 
sent a detachment after the pretender, who now threw himself on the 
Hazaras. But Hashim Beg followed him, and took him a prisoner to 
Kabul. Q., on his return from India, let him off and even allowed him to 
enter his service. The pretender, in the meantime, rearranged his old 
men, and when he had five hundred together, he waited for an opportiinity 
to fall on Q. At this juncture, Akbar ordered the pretender to repair 
to Court. Accompanied by his ruffians, he entered at noon Q.'s sleeping 
apartments, when only a few females were present, and murdered his 
benefactor (100*2). Hashim Beg soon arrived, and fired upon the pre- 
tender and his men. In the tnelee, the murderer was killed. 

For Qasim's brother, vide Xo. 241, and for his son, Xo. 226. 

60. Baqi Khan (elder), brother of Adham Khan (Xo. 19). 

His mother is the same Mahum Anaga, mentioned on p. 340. From 
Bada,onI (II, 340) we learn that Baqi Khan died in the 30th year as 
Governor of Gadha-Katanga.” This is all the Ma^dsir says of him. 

His full name is Muhammad Baqi Khan Koka. From Bada.onI II, 
81, we see that Baqi Khan took part in the war against Iskandar Khan 
and Bahadur Khan (972-3), and fought under Mu*^izz^'l-Mulk (Xo. 61) 


^ In lOl() another false son of Mirza Shahrukh {p. 320) createrl di-^turbanees and asked 
Jahangir for assi<5tance against the Tu ranis. 

The fate of Mirza Shahrukh .second son, Mirza Husayn, is involved in obscurity, 
'* He ran away from Burhanpur, went to sea and to Persia, from where he went to Badakh- 
shan. People say that he is still alive (1016) ; but no one knows whether this new pre- 
tender is Shahru^’s son or not. Shahruldi left Badal^shan about twenty-five years ago, 
and since then the BadaWishls have set up several false Mlrzas, in order to shake off the 
yoke of the Uzbaks. This pretender collected a large number of Uymaqs (p. 371, note 2) 
and Badaj^shi Mountaineers, who go by the name of Qharjas whence harji.'<fdn], 

and took from the Uzbaks a part of the country. But the enemies pressed upon him, 
caught him, and cut off his head, which was carried on a spear all over Badakhshan. 
Several false Mirzas have since been killed ; but I really think their race will continue 
as long as a trace of BadakltshLs remain on earth." Tuzul- i~.JahdngTri, p. .">7. 
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ill the battle of KhavrabarL in which Budao^ Khan(Xo. 52) was captured. 
The battle was lost, chiefly because BaqI Khan, Mahdi Qasiin Khan 
(Xo. 3b), and Husayn Khan Tukriya (Xo. 53) had personal grievances 
— tlieir Uzbak hatied — against Mu^izz^^ ‘1-Mulk and Riija Todar Mai. 

Gl. Mir Mu^izz^ I’-Mulk-i Miisawi of Mashhad. 

He belongs to the Musawi Sayyids of Mashhad the Holy, who trace 
their descent to ‘^Ali i\Iusa Raza. the 8th Imam of the Shi^^ahs. A branch 
of these Sayyids by a diiferent mother is called Eazairl. 

In the loth year, Akbar moved to Jaunpur to punish Khan Zaman 
(Xo. 13), who had dispatched his brother Bahadur and Iskandar Khan 
Uzbak (Xo. 48) to the district of Scnicdr} Against them Akbar sent a 
strong detachment {I'ide Xo. 60) under Mu^izz^^ d-Mulk. Bahadur, on 
the approach of the Imperialists, had recourse to negotiations, and asked 
for pardon, stating that he was willing to give up all elephants. M. M., 
however, desired war, and though he granted Bahadur an interview, he 
told him that his crimes could only be cleansed with blood. But he 
reported the matter to Akbar, who sent Lashkar IQian (Xo. 90) and Raja 
Todar Mai to him, to tell him that he might make peace with Bahadur, 
if he was satifled with his good intentions. But here also the rancour of 
the miurasams towards the Uzbaks decided matters, and Todar Mai 
only confirmed M. M. in his resolution.- Although a few days later the 
news arrived that Akbar had pardoned Khan Zaman, because he sent 
his mother and his uncle Ibrahim Khan (Xo. 64) to Court as guarantees 
of his loyalty, M, M. attacked Bahadur near Khayrabad, Muhammad 
Yar, son of Iskandar Kh an’s brother, who commanded the van of the 
rebels, fell in the first attack, and Iskandar who stood behind him, was 
carried along and fled from the field. The Imperialists, thinking that the 
battle was decided, commenced to plunder, when suddenly Bahadur, 
who had been lying in wait, fell upon M. M.'s left wing and put it to 
flight. Xot only was Buda^ Khan (Xo. 52) taken prisoner but manv 
soldiers went over to Bahadur. Flushed with victory, he attacked the 

^ Mo'Jt MSS, havey,^. The Edit. Bibl, Indiea of Baila,onr, p. 7S, has Snn}ar\ 
f>iit acjain on p. S3. There is no lioul't that the di,stri< t got name from the Stniv 

River 

“ Bada.oni Todar MaTs arrival wa,s“ ntiphia on 'i-Muik's Hre ", Throuiih- 

imt hiM work. Bad*i.<mi '^luovs himself an admirer of Khiin Zaman andhi^ lirot her Bahadur. 
With MiKizz'J d-Mulk a Shi^ah of the Shi*’ahs. he has nopatienre. “ Mu®’izz"‘BMiiik s 
ideas," he says, were " 1 and nobody else"; he behaved as proudh as Fir^iaun and 
Shaddad ; for pride is the inheritance of all Sayyids of Mashhad. Hence people say. 
“ Ahl-i Mashhad ha-jfiz Imam-i ^skuma, ihlh^ har tamam~i shvmu," “O people of 

Mashkad, with the exeeptnm of your Imam [Mu^.'i Ra/.a). may Hod's curse rest upon all 
of you. And also. " The surface of the earth rejoices in its inhabitants ; how fortunate 
would it be, if a certain Mashhad vanished from the surface of the earth.’’ 
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centre, where the grandees either fled or would not tight from malice 
{vide No. flO). Todar Mahs firmness was of no avail, and the day was lost 

After the conquest of Bihar. M. M. got the Pargana of Ara (Arrah) as 
jdglr. In the 24th year, the nobles of Bihar under Ma^sum-i KabulT. 
tiujdlddr of Patna, rebelled. They won over M. 5L. and his vounger 
brother Mir ^Ali Akbar (No. G2) : but both soon left the rebels, and M. M. 
went to Jaunpur recruiting, evidently meditating revolt inde])endentlv 
of the others. In the 25th year, Akbar ordered Asad Khan Turkman, 
jdglrddr of Manikpur, to hasten to Jaunpur and convey M. with all his 
suspicious adherents to Court. Asad Khan succeeded in catching M. M., 
and sent him by boat to the Emperor. Xear Itawah, however, the boat 
foundered and M. M. lost his life. 

G2. Mir *^Ali Akbar (younger), brother of the preceding. 

He generally served with Ids brother, and held the same rank. In the 
22nd year he presented Akbar, according to the Tahaqdt with a Maivlud- 
nnma, or History of the birth of the Emperor. It was in the handwriting 
of QazI Ghiyas^^ 'd-Din-i Jaml. a man of learning, who had served under 
Huraayun, and contained an account of the vision which Humayun 
had in the night Akbar was born. The Emperor saw in his dream the 
new born babe, and was told to call his name Jalal^ ’d-Dln Muhammad 
Akbar. This Mawludnama Akbar prized very much, and rewarded Mir 
‘^Ali Akbar with a pargana ^ as 

When his brother was sent to Bihar, M. ^A. A. was ordered to 
accompany him. He established himself at Zamaniya, which “ lies 6 has 
from Ghazipur {vid-e p. 336), and rebelled like his brother in Jaunpur. 
After the death of his brother, Akbar ordered M. ^Aziz (Xo. 21). who had 
been appointed to Bihar, to send M. *^A, A. fettered to Court. Xotwith- 
standing his protests that he was innocent, he was taken to the Emperor, 
who imprisoned him for life. 

63. Sharif Khan, brother of Atga Khan (Xo. 15). 

He was born at Gh azmn. After Bayram's fall, he held a twjul in the 
Panjab, and generally served with his elder brother Mir Muhammad Khan 
(Xo. 16). 

On the transfer of the Atga Khagl from the Panjab, Sh. was appointed 
to the Sarkar of Qannawj. In the 21st year, when Akbar was at Mohini, 
he sent wSh., together with Qazi Khan-i Badaldishi (Xo. 144), Mujahid 
Kluln, Subhan Quli Turk, against the Raiia. He afterwards distinguished 

^ Called in the Ma^n4r (though it rannot he Xuddea in BeiiL^al) ; m my copy of 
the Snu'dnih ; but Xadinah in iSambhal appears to be meant. 
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himself in the conquest of Kobhalniir. In the 25th year, he was made 
atoTiq to Prince Murad, and was in the same year sent to Malwah as 
Governor, Shuja^at Khan (No. 51) having been killed. His son Baz 
Bahadur (No. 188) was ordered to join his father from Gujrat. In the 
28th year, he served against Muzaflar, and distinguished himself in the 
siege of Bahroch, which was held for Muzaffar by Chirkis-i Ruml and 
NasTra, brother of Muzaffar 's wife. The former having been killed, 
Nasira escaped in the 7th month of the siege, through the trench held by 
Sharif, and the Fort was taken. In the 30th year, he was sent with 
Shihab^ ‘d-Din (No. 26) to the Dakhin, to assist Mirza ^Aziz (No. 21). 

In the 35th year he went from Malwah to Court, and was made in 
the 39th year Governor of ^aznln, an appointment which he had long 
desired. There he remained till the 47th year, when Shah Beg (No. 57) 
was sent there. 

Nothing else is known of him.” Ma^dsir, 

His son, Baz Bahadur (No. 188), held a jdglr in Gujrat, and was trans- 
ferred to Malwah as related above. He served in the siege of Asir, and 
in the Ahmadnagar war. In the 46th year, he was caught by the TalingaLs, 
but was released, when Abu d-Fazl made peace, and the prisoners were 
exchanged. 

IX. — Commanders of Two Thousand and Five Hundred. 

64. Ibrahim Khan-i Shaybani (uncle of Khan Zaman, No. 13). 

He served under Humayun. After the conquest of Hindustan, 
Humayun sent him with Shah Abu 1-Ma^all to Labor, to oppose Sikandar 
Sur, should he leave the Sawaliks. After the fall of Mankot, he received 
the Pargana of Sarharpur.^ near Jaunpur, as jdglr, and remained with 
Khan Zaman. During Khan Zaman 's first rebellion, Ibrahim Kh an and 
Khan Zaman's mother repaired at Mun^im Khan's request to Court as 
hostages of his loyalty. Ibrahim appearing, as was customary, with a 
shroud and a sword round his neck, which were only taken off when the 
Emperor's pardon had been obtained. 

In the 12th year, however, Khan Zaman again rebelled, and Ibrahim 
went with Iskandar (No. 48) to Audh. When the latter had gone to 
Bengal, Ibrahim, at Mun^im's request, was pardoned, and remained with 
the Khan Khanan. 


^ It is difficult to reconcile this statement with Bada.onI II, 23, where Sarharpur, 
which’Uies 18 kos from Jaunpur is mentioned as the jdglr of Abd^ ’r-Kaliman, Sikandar 
Sur's son, who got it after the surrender of Mankot. 
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In the Tahaqdt. I hr. is called a Commander of Four Thousand. 

His son, Isma^^ll Xhan, held from Khan Zaman the town of Sandelah 
in Audh. In the 3rd year, Akbar gave this town to Sultan Husayn 
Khan Jala,ir. Isma^il opposed him with troops which he had got from 
Khan Zaman ; but he was defeated and killed. 

65. Khwaja JalaP ’d-Din Mahmud Bujuq, of Khurasan. 

The MSS. of the A^in have MuliammacL instead of Malintud, which 
other histories have, and have besides a word after Muhammad which 
reads like and This should be no doubt bujuq, the 

scriptio defectiva of the Turkish hiijiiq, having the nose cut,*' as 

given in the copy of the Ma^dsir. 

Jalap 'd-Din was in the service of M. ‘•AskarL He had sent him from 
Qandahar to Garmsir, to collect taxes, when Humaytin passed through 
the district on his way to Persia. The Emperor called him, and Jalal 
presented him with whatever he had with him of cash and property, for 
which service Humayun conferred on him the title of Mir Sdmdn, which 
in the circumstances was an empty distinction. On Humayun' s return 
from Persia, Jalal joined the Emperor, and was ordered, in 959. to 
accompany the young Akbar to Ghaznin, the tuyul of the Prince. His 
devotion to his master rendered him so confident of the Emperor's 
protection that he treated the grandees rudely, and incessantly annoyed 
them by satirical remarks. In fact, he had not a single friend. 

Akbar on his accession made him a Commander of Two Thousand 
Five Hundred, and appointed him to Ghaznin. His enemies used the 
opportunity and stirred up Mun*^im Khan, who owed Jalal an old grudge. 
Jalal soon found his post in Ghaznin so disagreeable that he determined 
to look for employment elsewhere. He had scarcely left Ghaznin, when 
Mun^im called him to account. Though he had promised to spare his 
life, Mun^im imprisoned him, and had a short time after his eyes pierced. 
Jalal's sight, however, had not been entirely destroyed, and he meditated 
a flight to India. Before he reached the frontier, Mun^im s men caught 
him and his son. JalaP 'd-Din Mas'^ud.^ Both were imprisoned and 
shortly afterwards murdered by Mun^’im. 

This double murder is the foulest blot on Mun^im's character, and 
takes us the more by surprise, as on all other occasions he showed himself 
generous and forbearing towards his enemies. 


^ He must not be confounded with the Jalal'* 'd-Din Mas<?Qd mentioned in Tnzuk, 
p. b7, who “ ate opium like cheese out of the hands of his mother 
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66. Raydar Muhammad Khan, AUita BegL 

He was an old servant of Humayun, and accompanied him to Persia. 
He gave the Emperor his horse, when, in the defeat nearBallA,Himiavrm‘s 
horse had been shot. On the march against Kamran, who had left Kabul 
for Af^anistan, the imperialists came to the River Surj^ab, Haydar. 
with several other faithful Amirs, leading the van. They reached the 
river Siyah-ab, which flows near the Surldiab, before the army could 
come up. Kaniran suddenly attacked them by night : but Haydar 
bravely held his ground. He accompanied the Emperor to Qandahar 
and to India, and was appointed to Bayanah {Bad. I, 463), which was 
held by Ghazi Khan Sur, father of Ibrahim Khan, After the siege had 
lasted some time, Haydar allowed Ghazi to capitulate ; but soon after, 
he killed Ghazi. Humayun was annoyed at this breach of faith, and 
said he would not let Haydar do so again. 

After Akbar's accession, H. was with Tardi Beg (Xo. 12) in Dihll, and 
fought under Khan Zaman (Xo. 13) against Hemu. After the victory, 
he went for some reason to Kabul. At Mun^im’s request he assisted 
^ani Khan {vide p. 333) in Kabul. But they could not agree, and H. 
was called to India. He accompanied Mun^'im in the 8th year, on his 
expedition to Kabul and continued to serve under him in India. 

In the 17th year, H. served with ]^an-i Kalan (Xo. 16) in Gujrat. In 
the 19th year, he was, together with his brother Mirza Quli, attached to 
the Bengal Army, under Mun^im. Both died of fever, in 983, at Gaur 
(vide p. 407). 

A son of H. is mentioned below (Xo. 326). 

Mlrzci Qidl, or Mlrzd QuU lOidn. Haydar 's brother, distinguished 
himself under Humayun during the expedition to Badalhshan. AMien 
Karnran, under the mask of friendship, suddenly attacked Humavun. 
>1. Q. was wounded and thrown off his horse. His son, Dost Muhammad, 
saved him in time. 

According to the Tahaqdt, M. Q. belonged to the principal grandees 
(umard-i hibdr). a phrase which is never applied to grandees below the 
rank of Commanders of One Thousand. His name occurs also often in 
the Ahhanidma. It is, therefore, difficult to say why his name and that 
of his son have been left out b 3 ^ Abu l-Fazl in this list. 

67. I^^timad Khan, of Gujrat. 

He must not he confounded with Xo, 119. 

I^tiniad Khan was oriiTinally a Hindu servant of Sultan MahmCid. 
king of Gujrat. He was trusted (i^tDudd) by his master, who had 
allowed him to enter the harem, and had put him in charge of the women. 
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It is said that, from gratitude, he used to eat camphor, and thus rendered 

himself impotent. He rose in the king‘s favour, and was at last made an 

Amir. In 9G1, after a reign of 18 years, the king was foully murdered 

by a slave of the name of Burhan, who besides killed twelve nobles. 

I^timad next morning collectefl a few faithful men. and killed Burhan. 

8ultan Mahmud having di(‘d without issue, I^t. raised Raziy^^ 4-Mulk, 

under the title of Ahmad Shah, to the throne. RazI was a son of Sultan 

Ahmad, the founder of Ahniadabad : but as he was verv voung, the 

atfaiis of the state were entirely in Ht.'s hands. riv(‘ years later, the 

young king left Ahniadabad. and fled to Sayvid Mubarak of Bukhara ^ 

a jirincipal courtier : but I^t. b)l lowed him up, defeated him, and drove 

him away. Sultan Ahmad then thought it better to retuin to Ht.. who 

now again leigned as before. On several occasions did the king try to 

get rid of his powerful minister ; and Ht, at last felt so insecure that he 

resolved to kill the king, which he soon afterwards did. I^^t. now raised 

a child of the name of Xathu ^ to the throne, “ who did not belong 

> - ' 

to the line of kings ; but on introducing him to the grandees, Ht. swore 
upon the Qur*’an that Xathu was a son of Sultan Mahmud ; his mother 
when pregnant had been handed over to him by Sultan Mahmud, to make 
her miscarry ; but the child had been five months old, and he had not 
carried out the order. The Amirs had to believe the story, and Xathu 
was raised to the throne unrler the title of Sultan Muzaffar. 

This is the origin of Sultan Muzaffar, who subsequently caused Akbar s 
generals so much trouble (vide pp. 34R 354. 355). 

I^t. was thus again at the head of the government : but the Amirs 
parcelled out the country among themselves, so that each was almost 
independent. The consec^uence was that incessant feuds broke out 
among them. I^t. himself was involved in a war with Chingiz Khan, son 
of Htimad^ ‘l-Mulk. a Turkish slave. Chingiz maintained that Sultan 
Muzaffar, if genuine, should be the head of the state : and as he was 
strengthened bv the rebellious Mirzas, to whom he ha<l afforded pro- 
tection against Akbar, I^t. saw no chance of opposing him. left the Sultan, 
and went to Duiigarpur. Two nobles, Alif Kh an and Jhujhar Kban 
took Sultan Muzaffar to him. went to Chingiz in Ahmadabad and killed 
him (Chingiz) soon after. The Mirzas, seeing how distracted the country 
was. took possession of BahrOch and Surat. The general confusion only 
increased, when Sultan Muzaffar fled one day to Sher I^an Ffiladi and 

^ lve<:artlin<^ this distinjiui'^hed Gujrviti noble, mlc the bioiiraphy ot his i.Tond-'cm, 
S. (Xo. TS). 

- Some M>S. rea<l Xahiff. 
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his party, and I^t. retaliated by inJorming Sher Khan that Xathu was 
no prince at all. But Sher ^an's party attributed this to I^t/s malice, 
and besieged him in Ahmadabad. I^t. then fled to the Mirzas and soon 
after to Akbar, whose attention he drew to the wretched state of Gujrat. 

AMien Akbar, in the 17th year, marched to Pat an, Sher Khan's party 
had broken up. The Mirzas still held Bahroch ; and Sultan Muzaffar, 
who had left Sher Khan, fell into the hands of Akbar's officers {vide 
Xo. 361). I^timad and other Cluj rati nobles had in the meantime pro- 
claimed Akbar's accession from the pulpits of the mosques and struck 
coins in his name. They now waited on the Emperor. Baroda, Cham- 
pa nir, and Surat were given to I^t. as tuyul; the other Amirs were con- 
firmed, and all charged themselves with the duty of driving away the 
Mirzas. But they delayed and did nothing ; some of them, as I^timad*^ 
’1-Mulk, even fled, and others who were attached to Akbar, took I^t. 
and several grandees to the Emperor, apparently charging them with 
treason. I^-t. fell into disgrace, and was handed over to Shahbaz Khan 
(Xo. 80) as prisoner. 

In the 20th year, I^t. was released, and charged with the super- 
intendence of the Imperial jewels and gold vessels. In the 22nd year, 
he was permitted to join the party who under Mir Abu Turab (vide p, 207) 
went to Makkah. On his return he received Patan as jdgir. 

In the 28th year, on the removal of Shihab^ 'd-Dln Ahmad (Xo. 26), 
he was put in charge of Gujrat, and went there accompanied by several 
distinguished nobles, though Akbar had been warned ; for people 
remembered I^t.'s former inability to allay the factions in Gujrat. Xo 
sooner had Shihab handed over duties than his servants rebelled. I^t. 
did nothing, alleging that Shihab was responsible for his men ; but as 
Sultan Muzaffar had been successful in Kathlwar, I*^t. left Ahmadabab, 
and went to Shihab, who on his way to Court had reached Karl, 20 kos 
from Ahmadabad. Muzaffar used the opportunity and took Ahmadabad, 
Shihab *s men joining his standard. 

Shihab and I^’t. then shut themselves up in Patan, and had agreed to 
withdraw from Gujrat, when they received some auxiliaries, chiefly a 
party of Gujratls who had left Muzaffar, to try their luck with the 
Imperialists. I‘’t. paid them well, and sent them under the command of 
his son Sher Khan, against Sher Khan Fuladi, who was repulsed. In 
the meantime, M. *^Abd^ 'r-Rahlm (Xo, 29) arrived. Leaving I^t. at 
Patan, he marched with Shihab against Muzaffar. 

I^timad died at Patan in 995. The Tabaqdt puts him among the 
Commanders of Four Thousand. 
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In Abu 'bFazFs opinion, Gujratls are made uj) of cowardice, deceit, 
several good qualities, and meamiess ; and I^timad was the very type 
of a Gujratl. 

68. Payanda Khan, Mu^ul, son of HajI Muhammad Khan Koki's 
brother. 

Ilaji Muhammad and Shah Muhammad, his brother, had been killed 
by Humayun for treason on his return from Persia. Haji Muhammad was 
a man of great daring, and his value, when he was faithful, was often 
acknowledged by the Emperor. 

Payanda, in the 5th year of Akbar's reign came with Mun^im from 
Kabul, and was ordered to accompany Adham Khan (No. 19) to Malwa. 
In the 19th year, he accompanied Mun'^im to Bengal. In the 22nd year, 
he served under Bhagwan Das against Rana Partab. In the Gujrat 
war, he commanded M. ^Abd^ h-Rahlm’s (No, 29) hardival. 

In the 32nd year, he received Ghoraghat as jagir, whither he went. 

This is all the Ma^d.^ir says regarding Payanda. 

His full name was Muhammad Payanda, He had a son Wall Beg who 
is mentioned below (No. 359). 

From the TuzuJc, p. 144, we see that Payanda died in 1024 a.h., 
Jahangir, in 1017, had pensioned him off, as he was too old. Tuz,, p. 68. 

69. Jagannath, son of Raja Bihari Mai (No. 23). 

He was a hostage in the hands of Sharaf^ ’d-Din Husayn (No, 17 ; 
vide p. 339). After some time he regained his freedom and was wnll 
received by Akbar. He generally served with Man Singh. In the 21st 
year, when Rana Partab of Maiwar opposed the Imperialists, Jagannat’h 
during an engagement when other officers had given way, held his ground, 
and killed with his own hands the renowned champion Ram Das, son of 
Jay Mai. In the 23rd year, he received a jagir in the Panjab, and was, 
in the 25th year, attached to the van of the army which was to prevent 
Mirza Muhammad Hakim from invading the Panjab. In the 29th year, 
he again served against the Rana. Later he accompanied Mirza Yusuf 
Khan (No. 35) to Kashmir. In the 34th year, he served under Prince 
Murad in Kabul, and accompanied him, in the 36th year, to Malwa, of 
which the Prince had been appointed Governor. In the 43rd year, after 
several years' service in the Dakhin, he left Murad without orders, and 
was for -some time excluded from Court. On Akbar's return from the 
Dakhin, J. met the emperor at Rantanbhur, his jagir, and was then 
again sent to the Dakhin. 

In the 1st year of Jahangir, he served under Prince Parwiz against 
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the Raiia, an<l was in charge of the whole army when the emperor, 
about the time Khusraw had been captured, called Parwiz to Court 
(Tuzuh, p. 33). In the same year, J. suppressed disturbances which 
Dalpat (p. 386) had raised at Xagor. 

In the 4th year, he was made a Commander of Five Thousand, with 
3,000 horse. 

Ram Chand} his son. He was under Jahangir a Commander of Two 
Thousand, 1.500 horse. 

Raja Manrup, a son of Ram Chand. He accompanied Prince 
Shahjahan on his rebellion, and got on his accession a Command of Three 
Thousand, with 2.000 horse. He died in the 4th year of Shahjahan. 
He had a son GopCtl Singh. 

70. Ma^sus Khan (younger), brother of Sa^^id Khan (Xo. 25). 

He served under his brother in Multan. In the 23rd year, he served 
under Shahbaz Khan (Xo. 80) against Gajpati, and three years later he 
accompanied Prince Murad to Kabul, where he also served under Akbar, 
who had gone thither and pardoned his brother, M. Muhammad Hakim. 

Subsequently, MaWisus served under Prince Salim. In the 49th 
year, he was a Commander of Three Thousand. 

He was alive in the beginning of Jahangir's reign. The author of the 
J/aM sir has not recorded the date of his death. 

He had a son Maqsud who did not get on well with his father, for which 
reason Jahangir would not give him a mansah. 

71. The author of the A^in, Abu l-Fazl, son of Shay]^ Mubarak of 
Xagor. 

Abu ’l-FazFs biography will be found elsewhere. 

X. Commanders of Tu'o T}iO}isand. 

72. Isma^il Khan Dulday. 

Dulday. or Dulday, is the name of a subdivision of the Barlas clan 
(vide p. 364. note). 

The Ma^’dsir calls him Isma^Il Qiill Beg DCdday. A similar difference 
was observed in the name of Husayn Qull Khan (Xo. 24), and we may 
conclude that Beg. at least in India, was considered a lower title than 
Khan, just as Beghtr Begl was considered inferior to Khan Khdndn. 

Ismaqil Qull was a grandee of Babar and Hurnayun, distinguished 
in the field and in council. When Hurnayun besieged Qandahar. and the 
gramlees one after the other left M. ^Askarl. Ism. also joined the Emperor, 
and was appointed, after the conquest of Qandahar. Governor of Dawar. 

^ The Tuzuk, p. 74, calls him Karm CharKi. Vule aho Pildi^hAhnetma, I, h. 318. 
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AVhen Kabul was l)esieged, Ism. ami Kliizr Khwaja (vide p. 394. note) 
attacked Sher an officer of Mirza Kamran, who at the prince's order 
had followed up and plundered the Persian caravan (qdjila-i/iirihlf/at) 
on its way to Charlkan : ^ but as the roads were occupied by the 
Imperialists, 8her ^All could not reach Kabul, and marched towards 
^aznln, when he was overtaken and defeated. Ism, and Khizr spoiled 
the plunderer, and went again to Humayun. A short time after. Ism. 
and several other grandees left the emperor, because they resented the 
elevation of Qaracha Khan, and followed Mirza Kamran to Badakhshan. 
Humayun followed them up and caught them together with Kamran, 
Ism. among them. Ism. was, however, pardoned at Huii^im's request. 

Ism. accompanied the emperor on his march to India, and was sent, 
after the capture of Dihll together with Shah Abu 4-Ha^ali to Lahor. 

Nothing else is known of him.” Ma^d'^ir. 

73. Mir Babus (?), the I^ur (Ui^ur 1). 

The I^urs are a well known Cha^ta.I tribe. The correct name of 
this grandee is a matter of doubt, as every MS. has a different lectio : 
vide my Text edition, p. 224, note 6. The Ma^d^ir has left out the name 
of this grandee ; nor do I find it in the List of the Tabaqat. 

74. Ashraf Khan Mir Munshi, Muhammad As^ar. of Sabzwar (?). 

He was a Husayni Sayyid of Mashhad (Ma^d-vr, Mir*’at’^ 'L^Alani). 

The author of the Tahaqdt says, he belonged to the ^Arahshdhl Sayyids ; 

but people rarely make such fine distinctions." Abu '1-Fazl says, he 
was of Sabzwar ; but in the opinion of the Ma^dsir, this is an error of the 
copyists. 

Ashraf Khan was a clever writer, exact in his style, and a renowned 
calligrapher, perhaps the first of his age in writing the Ta^Uq and Xasta^Ilq 
character (pp. 107-8), He also understood Jq/hr, or witchcraft.- 

Ashraf was in Humayun's service, and had received from him the 
post and title of Mir MunshL After the conquest of Hindustan, he was 
made Mir and Mir Mai At Akbar's accession, he was in Dihll. and 
took part in the battle with Hemu (p. 394, No. 48). He was imprisone«l 
by Bay ram, but escaped and went to Makkah. He returned in 908, 
when Akbar was at Machhlwara on his way to the Siwaliks where Bayriim 


^ So the Ma^adr, Our maps have Chariknr flat. 33', loriLe 69). which lies north of 
Kalml, and has always been the centre of a lar^e caravan trade. Istabf o*' 

lies half-way between Kabul and Charikar. ,^Dowson. 223. haj, 
Charikaran. — B.] 

Jafr divination, etc. — 
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was. He was well received and got a mansah. In the 6th year, when the 
emperor returned from Malwa, he bestowed upon him the title of Ashraf 
Khan. 

In the 19th year, he went with Mun^im to Bengal, was present in the 
battle of TakaroT, and died in the twentieth year (983) ^ at Gaiir (vide 
p, 407). 

Ashraf was a poet of no mean pretensions. 

His son, Mir Abu "l-Muzaffar (No, 240) held a Command of 500. 
In the 38th year, he was Governor of Awadh. 

Ashraf 's grandsons, Hiisayni and Burhanl held inferior commands 
under Shahjahan. 

75. Sayyid Mahmud of Barha (Kundllwal). 

“ Sayyid Mahmud was the first of the Barha Sayyids that held office 
under the Timurides.’' He w^as with Sikandar Sur (Badd,om II, 18) in 
Mankot, but seeing that the cause of the Af^ans was hopeless, he left 
Sikandar and went over to Akbar. He was a friend of Bayram, and 
served in the first year under ^Ali Qull Khan Zaman (No. 13) against 
Hemu. In the second year, he took part in the expedition against 
Haji Khan in Ajmir (vide Nos. 40, 45). In the 3rd year, he conquered 
with Shah Quli Mahram (No. 45) Fort Jaitaran,^ and served in the 
same year under Adham Koka against the Bhadauriyahs of Hatkanth 
(vide p. 341, 1. 8). 

After Bayram's fall, Sayyid Mahmud got a jagir near DihlL In the 
7th year, he brought Mun^im Khan to Court (vide p. 333). In the 17th 
year, he served under the Khan-i Kalan (No. 16) and the emperor in 
Gujrat, was present in the battle of Sarnal, and followed up Mirza 
Ibrahim Husayn. On every occasion he fought with much bravery. 
Towards the end of the 18th year, he was sent vdth other Sayyids of 
Barha, and Sayyid Muhammad of Amroha (No. 140) against Raja 
Madhukar, who had invaded the territory between Sironj and Gwaliyar. 
S. Mahmud drove him away, and died soon after, in the very end of 981. 

Sayyid Mahmud was a man of rustic habits, and great personal 
courage and generosity. Akbar s court admired his valour and chuckled 
at his boorishness and unadorned language ; but he stood in high favour 
with the emperor. Once on his return from the war with Madhukar he 
gave in the State hall a verbal account of his expedition, in which his 

^ The Mir^dt says in the tenth year (973), as stated on p. lOl, note 6. This is clearly 
a mistake of the author of the Mir^df. 

“ The best MSS. have The name is doubtful. Akbar passed it on one of his 

marches from Ajmir over Pali to Jalor, 
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“ I *’ occurred oftener than was deemed proper by the assembled Amirs. 
“ You have gained the victory," interrupted Asaf Khan, in order to 
give him a gentle hint, ‘‘ because His Majesty's good fortune {iqhrd'i 
pddishahl) accompanied you." Mistaking the word “Iqbal” for the 
name of a courtier, ‘‘ Why do you tell an untruth ? " replied Mahmud, 
‘‘ Iqbal-i Padishah! did not accompany me : I was there, and my brothers ; 
ire licked them with our sabres." The emperor smiled, and bestowed 
upon him praise and more substantia] favours. 

But more malicious were the remarks of the Amirs regarding his claim 
to be a Sayyid of pure blood. Jahangir (TuziiJc, p. 366) also says that 
people doubt the claim of the Barha family to be Sayvids. Once Mahmud 
was asked how many generations backwards the Say y ids of Barha traced 
their descent. Accidentally, a fire was burning on the ground near the 
spot where Mahmud stood. Jumping into it, he exclaimed, “ If 1 am a 
Sayyid, the fire will not hurt me ; if I am no Sayyid, I shall get burnt.” 
He stood for nearly an hour in the fire, and only left it at the earnest 
request of the bystanders. “ His velvet-slippers showed, indeed, no trace 
of being singed.” 

For Sayyid Mahmud’s brother and sons, vide Xos. 91, 105, and 143. 

Note on the Saijijids of Barha (Sadat-i Barha). 

In MSS. we find the spelling hdrha, and hardh. The lexico- 
graphist Bahar-i ^Ajam (Tek Chand) in his grammatical treatise, entitled 
Jaivdhir^ 'l~Huruf, says that the names of Indian towns ending in \ form 
adjectives in as Tatta or Thatha, forms an adjective 
tatawl : but of no adjective is formed, and you say sddat-i hdrha 
instead of sdddt-i bdrhaivi. 

The name Bdrha has been differently explained. MTiether the deriva- 
tion from the Hindi numeral hdrahy 12, be correct or not, there is no doubt 
that the etymology was believed to be correct in the times of Akbar and 
Jahangir ; for both the Tabaqdt and the Tuzuh derive the name from 12 
villages in the Du.ab (Muzaffarnagar District), which the Sayyids held. 

Like the Sayyids of Bilgram, the Barha family trace their origin to 
one Sayyid Abu J-Farah of Wasit i ; but their yiasabndma, or genealogical 
tree, was sneered at, and even Jahangir, in the above-quoted passage from 
the Tiizuk, says that the personal courage of the Sayyids of Barha — but 


^ ■' From him are descendetl the mo^t rcnoNMied Musalman families in XoTthern 
India, the Barha and BelL^ram *Say\ids,and in Khyrabad, Futtehpore Hu'iwa, and many 
other places, branches of the same stem are found.” A, Elln)t, T/ce Chrojufh.-- oj Ot.nu, 
Allahabad, 1S02, p. 93. 
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nothing else — was the best proof that they were Sayyids. But they 
clung so firmly to this distinction, that some of them even placed the 
title of Sayyid before the titles which they received from the Mu^ul 
emperors, as Sayyid Khan Jahan (Sayyid Abu ’l-Muzafiar) and several 
others. 

But if their claim to be Sayyids was not firmly established, their 
bravery and valour had become a by-word. Their place in battle was the 
van {hardival) ; they claimed to be the leaders of the onset, and every 
emperor from the times of Akbar gladly availed himself of the prestige 
of their name. They delighted in looking upon themselves as Hindustanis 
{vide p. 336). Their military fame completely threw to the background 
the renown of the Sayyids of Amrohah, of Manikpur, the Khanzadas 
of Mewat. and even families of royal blood as the Safawis. 

The Sayyids of Barha are divided into four branches, whose names are 
1. Tihanpiiri \ 2. Chathanurl ox ChCitrauri'^ \ 3. Kundluvdl ] 4. Jagiierl. 
The chief town of the first branch was Jansath ; of the second, 
Sambalhara : of the third. Majhara ; of the fourth Bidauii on the 
Janina. Of these four lines Muhammadan Historians, perhaps 
accidentally, only mention two, viz., the KfindVtivdl to which 

Sayyid Mahmud (Xo. To) belonged: and the Tihanpun ( - , ). of 

which Sayyid Khan Jahan was a member. 

The Histories of India do not appear to make mention of the Sayyids 
of Barha before the times of Akbar : but they must have held posts of 
some importance under the Surs, because the arrival of Sayyid Mahmud 
in Akbar*s camp (p. 424) is recorded by all historians as an event of 
importance. He and other Sayyids, were moreover, at once appointed to 
high }i)(imahs. The family boasts also traditionally of services rendered 
to Humayun : but this is at variance with Abu 'l-Fazks statement that 
Sayyid Mahmud was the first that served under a Tiniuride. 

The political importance of the Sayyids declined from the reign of 
Muhammad, f^hah (1131 to 1161) who deposed the brothers Sayyid 
^Abd^ dlah Khan and Sayyid Husayn ^Ali Khan, in whom the family 
reached the greatest height of their power. M'hat a difference between 
the rustic ami loyal Sayyid Mahmud and Akbar, and the above two 


^ Vide Sir H. Elliot's Glossary Edition) I, p. 11 and p. 297. On p, 12 of 

the (do-isary read Sayyid Mahwifd twice for Sayyid Miihnaimad ; Sayyid ^AU A>' (]h nr 
for Sayyid ^All Ai^aJ Dilir Khan for Dtbi Khan. Instead of Chatbanurl (or Cfidtraun), 
whi, h Mr. R. J. Leeds, C.S., gives in his valuable Report on the Castes and Races of the 
Muzaffarnagar District {Glossary, p, 297 jff.), Sir H. Elliot has Chanfraudl. 
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brothers, who made four Timurides emperors, dethroned and killed two 
and blinded and imprisoned three. ^ 

The Sayyids of Barha are even nowadays numerous and ‘‘ form the 
characteristic element in the population of the ^luzaffarnagar district *’ 
(Leeds' Keport). 

Abu *1-Fazl mentions nine Sayyids in this List of grandees, viz, : — 

1. Sayyid Mahmud (Xo. 75). 6. Say y id Jainal^ 'd-Dln (Xo, 

2. Sayyid Ahmad, his brother (Xo. 91). 217). son of 2. 

3. Sayyid Qasim (No. 105). 

4. Sayyid Hashim (Xo. U3).j 


8. Sayyid Bayazid (Xo, 295). 

5. Sayyid Raju (Xo. 165). 9. Sayyid Lacl (Xo. 409). 

The Akbarnama mentions several other Sa^wids without indicating 
to what family they belong. Thus S, JamaT^ \l-Dm, a grandson of S. 
Mahmud {vide under 91) ; S. Salim ; S. Fath Khan (Bad. II, 180) ; etc. 

The following trees are compiled from the Tuzuh, Pddishdhndma, 
and Ma^d-^ir. 


(a) 8ayyid Mahm'id of Barha, Kundllwill.- 


1. 8. Qa»im. 2. S. Hashim. 3. S. 9 All Asghar, 4, Sayyid Jahangir 
{Xo. 105.) (Xo. 143.) Sa\d Khan. {Pad. I. 439.) 


-8ay\ id Ahmad, 
his brother. 
(Xo. 91). 

I 


1. 8. A<lam, Tuz. S. Ba^^azid. 

d. 1025. I i 1 

1 1 8. Jamal" ’d-Din 

8. Xur"’l S. Ja^far 8huja<iat I^an, (Xo. 217.) 

80, 102 (twice). (Xo. 295 ?) 

^ilyan. d 1052. 

2, 8. Sulavman, { 

Pad. II. 735. 1 

Fad. 1, b". 320. 1 

1. S. Muzaffar, Himmat Khan, Pad. 11.735 

S. Sultan Salabat 

Klian, alias Ikliti- 

2. S. Qutb, Fad. II, 746. 

.sa.'- Khan. 

3, 8. Xajabat. Pad. II, 740, 


{h) Sayyid Dilir Khan (^iAbd^ 4-\Vahhab), d. 1042, 


i, S. Hasan, Pad. I, b. 323. 


2. S. Khalil^ 4iah, Pad T. b. 3231 


(c) Sayyid Hizabr Khan, d. 1047. 
S. Zabardast. 


—Sayyid ^Alani, his brother. 
Perished with Prince 
Shujd<i m Rakliang 
( Arracan). 


^ They madeFarrulASiyar. RafK« *d-Darajat, RafK‘^ 'd-Da\v!a and Muliammad Shah 
emperors ; they dethroned and killed Jahandar Shah and Parrukh Si}ar. whom they had 
moreo\er blinded ; and they blinded and imprigoned Princes A^iazz’* 'd-Din, <iAII Tabar, 
and Humavun Bakht. 
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{<1) Sayyid Khln Jahaii-i Sluih.iahanT, Tihanpuri — ~ A brother. 

{ahn> fS. d-Mu/aftar Khan), d. ] 

I 


1 . S. 3Iaii>ur. 2, Slier Zainan, 3. S. Munawwar, La-^bkar Khan. 1. S. ^Ali. iVn/. li, 

, S. Mu/af^ar ' T4s. 

j^an. S. \\'ajih^i '(l-DIn Khan. 2. S. Flruz, 

Khan, d. 1077. 

The Padishah nclmd (I. b., 312. 310; IL p. 733. 731, 735, 741. 752) 
mentions also S, Maklian. c/. 9th year of Shahjahan ; S. Sikhan : 
S. ^Ab<[^^ 41ah : S. Muhammad, son of S. Af^al : S. Khadim ; S. Salar ; 
S. ishihab. 

(€} SayvitI Shahamai Khln [( 'hatraiirij- — a brother 

( udrf alive in the 24th year of j 

Avvran^zlb). 1. S. Kii^rat Aar Khan 

(under Muhammad Shah). 

if) Sayyid Husayn Khan, d, 1120. 


1. tS, Abu Sa^id Khan. 2. (Uiayrat Khun. 3. Haaan Khan. 

\i/) Say y id tJAbd^* ’llah Khan [Tibanpuri]. 
alias Sawid Miyan (under Shah ^Alam I.) 

i 

' . " " I 

I. S. Hasan ^Ali Khan; title Qutb'^ 2. Amlr^ ’1-Mamalik S. Husavn ^AIiKhan. 

I'Mulk S. ^.Ahd^ 'llah Kh an. (killed by Muhammad Shah). 

3. Sayf” ’d“14in Huaavn ^^Ali Khan. 4. S. Xajm^ 'd-Din <;Ali Khan 

For the following notes, I am indebted to R. J. Leeds, Esq., C.S., 
Mirzapore, who kindly sent me two L^rdu M8S. containing a short family 
history of the Sadat- i Bdrha. composed in 1864 and 1869 by one of the 
Sayyids themselves. As Mr. Leeds has submitted together with his 
Report a detailed account in English of the history of the Sayyids."' 
the following extracts from the Urdu MSS. will suffice. 

The date of the arrival in India of the above-mentioned Abu T-Farah 
from MMsit is doubtful. The two MSS. mention the time of Iltitmish 
(Altamsh), and trace the emigration to troubles arising from Hulagu's 
invasion of Bagjidad and the overthrow of the empire of the Khalifas ; 
while the sons of Abu LFarah are said to have been in the servdee of 
ShihaU* \LDin Ghori-— two palpable anachronisms. 

Abu 4-Farah is said to have arrived in India with his twelve sons, of 
whom four remained in Imlia on his return to his country. These four 
brothers are the ancestors of the four branches of the Savvids. Their 
names are : — 

L Say y id Da^ud. who settled in the nxiivza^ of Tihanj^ur, 

2, Sayyid Abu l-Fazl, who settled in the qasba of Chhathanura 



I 
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I 
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3. Savvid Abu ‘bFaza^iL who MUtlod in the })Kt}ruL^ of Kfoulll. 

4. Savvid Aajiu** ‘d-Diii Husayin who settled in the oiJJnijdr. 

Tlit'Se four places are said to lie near Patiyala in the PanjiD). and have 

given ri.^e to the names of the four braiLches. Instead of ('hlinthfuifln, 
the naiiu* of the nocoiuI braiieli. the ^ISS. liave also ('Jtlmtrdfull. 
or andJu7>uu'7 ) instead of J/o/jV//*7 altliough 

no explanation is given of these alterations. 

From Patiyala the four brothers Avent to the Du.ab between the (hinges 
and Jamna. from ivhere a branch was established at Rilgram in Audh. 

The etymology of harhd is stated to be uncertain. Some derive it 
from hahii\ outside, because the Sayyids encamped outside the imperial 
camp : some from bdrah i}U(l}n. the twelve Imams of the Slii^'alis, as the 
Savvids were Shi^'ahs ; some derive it from twelve {hdruh) villages which 
the fainilv hehl. just as the district of Balandshahr. TahsTl Anupshahr, 
is said to contain a hdrhu of Pathans, i.e. 12 villages belonging to a Pathan 
familv : and others, lastly, make it to be a corruption of the Arabic 
abrdrd pious. 

The descendants of S. Da*Tid settled at Dha.srl ; and form the Tihan- 
pui'i branch, those of S. Abu 1-Fazl at Sambalhara, and form the Fhhat- 
baniirl or Chlratrauri branch : those of S. Abu 'PFaza^’il went to Majhara, 
and are the Kundllwals ; and those of 8. Xajm^ 'd-Dm occupied Bidaull, 
and form the Jhujarl. or Jagneri branch. 

A. The Tihanpurls. 

The eighth descendant of 8. Da^ud was 8. Khan Qlr (?) 

He had four sons : — 

1. Sa^yid ^UuKir Shahid, who settled in Jansath, a village then 
inhabited by Jats and Brahmins. To his descendants belong the renowned 
brothers mentioned on p. 428 {(j). 

The occurrence of the name mar that he, at any rate, was no 

8hi^ah. 

2. SaipjidChaman, who settled at Chatora in thePargana of 

Job- Jansath. To his descendants belongs 8, Jaial, who during the reign 

[1 Plural.— R] 

- The word ^ ooours also in the h'<ts of Pathan nobles in the TUrJlpi-i Finlz'-kahi. 
Tlie title of qirbak, which is mr-ntioncd in the same work, appears to be the same 

as the later w-' jy or qarhfgj, the officer in charge of the qurip, lib). But the name 

Kh'iii Qlr IS perhaps urony;; the MS, calls him or khirnu Fir or KJtnan 

Qlr {'A 
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uf Shahjahaii ^ is said to have founded Kharwa Jalalpur in the ^Ilaqa 
of Sirdhana. district Mirath. His son S. Shams left the imperial service ; 
hence the family declined. He had two sons. Asad ^Ali and ^Ali As^ar, 
whose descendants still exist in Chat ora and Jalalpur respectively. They 
are very poor, and sold in 1843—14 the bricks of the ruined family dwelling, 
in Chatora for Rs. 10.000 to the Government for the construction of 
works of irrigation. The buildings in Chatora are ascribed to S. Muham- 
mad Salah Khan, who served in Audh, and died childless. 

3. Say y id Huyid He settled at Bihari. Muzaffarnagar, He had 

six sons : — 

/. Say y id Quth, whose descendants occupy the village of Bilaspur 
in the Muzaffarnagar District. From this branch come the Ratheri 
Sayyids. 

II. S, Sultan, whose descendants hold Sirdhaoll.^ 

III. S. Yusuf, whose posterity is to be found in Bihari and Mialna 
(one MS. reads Duhalna). 

ly and V. S. Jan and S. Man. had no offspring. 

VI. S. Nafir^ ^d-Dln. To his descendants belongs S. Khan Jahan-i 
ShahjahanI, p. 428 {d). On him the Sayyids appear to look as the second 
founder of their family. His first son, S. Mansur. })uilt Mansurpur and 
his descendants hold nowadays Mansurpur and Khataull ; his second 
son Muzaffar Khan [Sher Zaman] built Muza ff'arna gar, where his 
descendants still exist, though poor or involved. 

4. Sayyid Ahmad. He settled at JCi in JolnJansath, where his 
descendants still are. The MSS. mention Tatar Khan, and Diwan Yar, 
31uhammad Khan as having distinguished themselves in the reign of 
Awrangzlb. 

B. The Chhathanurl . or Chhritraun. Clan. 

One of the descendants of S. Abu d-Fazl is called S. Hasan Fal^r^ 
'd-DIn who is said to have lived in the reign of Akbarat Sambalhara. the 
rajas of which place were on friendly terms with the faiiiilv. His son. S. 
Nadhah, is said to have had four .^oiis : — 

/. Sayyid ^Ali. 

11. Sayynl Ahmad, a descendant of whom, 8. Rawshan ^All Khan, 
served under Muhammad 8hah. 

^ The Padi-'hihnamn, thouiili ver-y niimifo, doe'* not mention S. .Jalal and Shams. 
A 8. Jalal ia mentioned Tuz., p. 3o. He died of hi< wounds received in the ti^ht at 
Bhaironwal {vide Xo. 99). 

[- Sandha,oIi ? — P.] 



III. S. Tdj’^ Si > 11 , S. ^Tiuar settled at Kakraiil?. 

IV, S, Sitldr ^(perlia})S the same on ]>. la>t line of) who 

had two M)ns S, flaydar l^am and S. Muhammad Khan. The descendants 
of the former settled at Miran])ur, whieli was founded l»y Kawah S. 
Sliahaniat I^ian. evidently the same as on ]). 428. S. Muhammad 
Khan settled at Khatora (“a villa^^e so called. I)(‘cause it was at first 
inhahited by Ka,iths *'). Among his descendants are 8. Xusrat Yar Kh an 
(p. f28) and Rukn^^ 'd-DawIa. 

C , The KfuuUln'als, 

S. Abu ’bFazail settled at Majharad which is said to have be^m so called 
because the site was formerly a jungle of grass. The M88. say that 

many Sayyids of tlie branch are )naf([raV‘' J^intbar, i.e. it is not known what 
became of them. The Kundliwals which now exist, are said to b(‘ most 
uneducated and live as common labourers, the condition of Majhara^ 
])eing altogether deplorable. 

The Kundliwals are now scattered over Majhara.^Hashimpur, Tisang,- 
Tandera, etc. 


D. The Jaijnerls, 

The son of S. Xajm^^ ThDin, S. Qamar^^ 'd-Din, settled at BidaulL 
A descendant of his, S. Faj^^ ‘d-DIn, left Bidaull and settled at ^ in 
Joli-Jansath, and had also zammdaris in Chandaurl Chandaura, Tulslpur, 
and Kharl. XY>wadays many of this branch are in Bidaull, ^Ilaqa 
Panipat. and Dihli. 


The chief places where the Sayyids of Barha still exist are Mlranpur, 
Khataull, Muzaffarnagar. Joll, Tis-ha, Bakhera, Majhara, Chataura^ 
Sambalhara. Tisang. Bilaspur. dforna, Sandha.oli, Kaila.odha, Jansath. 


On map" Miinjhrrah. — B.] 

- As this p}a<<o IS sai'l to have hern founded hy Hizahr fp. 427 {r )l it would 

seem as if tlusSayvid also was a Kundllwal. His brother, S. ^Alam perished with Pnnee 
Shuja<; m Arracan : and it is notii cable that of the 22 n.mpanion.s of tlie unhirtunate 
pnnee, ten were B.irha Sayvids, the remaining twelve lieiiii; Mughuls. 

The value of the above-mentioned two Urdu >fSS. lie> in their L^eograpbieal ilrtails 
and traditional information, A more exhaustive History (d the SadcU i Barha ha.sed 
upon the Muhammadan Historians nf India — now' so aeccf^sible— and eomplrted from 
inseriptions and sanads and other ilovuments stili in the po'-se^sion of the dan. wouhl 
be a most weleome contribution to Indian History, and none arc better vuitcil forsu- h a 
task than the Say v ids themselves. 

There is no doubt that the Sayyids owe their renimn and sui ress und^r the Timiirifles 
to the Kundliwals, who are the very opposite of 'IdJ^ahnr. 



After the overthrow of the Tihaapuri brothers (p. 428, (j)), many 
emigrated. Bayyids of Barha exist also in Lakhnau, Bareli. Awla, in 
Audh : also in Xagina, Maiman. and Chandpur in the Bijnor district. 
A branch of the Joli Sayyids is said to exist in Purnia (Bengal), and the 
descendants of the saint ^Abd^^^ dlah Kirmaui of Birbhuni claim likewise 
to be related to the Barha Sayyids. 

During the reign of Awrangzlb, the Sayyids are said to have professed 
Sunni tendencies. 

The political overthrow of the Sadat -i Barha under Muhammad Shah 
(cu/c Elphiiistone, Vth edition, p. 693) was followed by the disastrous fight 
at Bhainsi ( which lies on the Khatauli road, where the Sayyids 

were defeated by the Imperialists, and robbed of the jewels and gold 
vessels which their ancestors, during their palmy days, had collected. 

76. ^Abd^ ’Uah Khan Mu^ul. 

I cannot find the name of this grandee in the Ma^dsir or the Tahaqat. 
He has been mentioned above, p. 322. 1. 10. Akbar's marriage with his 
daughter displeased Bay ram. because ‘^AIxD "llah’s sister was married to 
Kamran. of whose party Bay ram believed him to be. When Bayram, 
during his rebellion (p. 332) marched from DIpalpur to Jalindhar, he 
passed over Tihara, where Abd^^ ‘llah defeated a party of his friends 
under Wall Beg (Xo. 24). 

‘^Abd^ 'llah Klian Mwjhul must not be confounded with ‘'x\bd^ 'llah 
Khan Uzhak (No. 14). 

77. Shaykh Muhammad-i Bu^ari. 

He was a distinguished Hindustani v^ayyid, and maternal uncle 
{tfighd? (1)) to Shaykh Faridd Bukhari (Xo. 99). Akbar liked him for his 
wisdom ami faithfulness. Fattu Khasa Khavl Af^an handed over the 
Fort of Chanar to Akbar, through the mediation of Shaykh Muhammad. 

In the 14th year, Akbar gave him a t)i}jfd in Ajmir, and ordered him 
to take charge of Shaykli Mu^^In-i Chishti's tomb, as the khddims were 
generally at feud about the emoluments and distribution of vows pre- 
sented by pilgrims. Xor had the efficacy of their prayers been proved, 
though they claimed to possess sufficient influence with God to promise 
offspring to the barren and childless. 

In the 17th year, Shavkh M. was attached to the corps under Mirza 
^Azlz (Xo. 21), whom Akbar hari put in charge of Ahmadabad. After 
the Emperor's victory at Barnal Ibrahim Mirza joined Husayn Mirza, 
Shah Mirza, and ^Aqil Mirza. at Patan (Gujrat) ; but having quarrelled 
with them, he left them, and invaded the District of Agra. The other 
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tliree Mirzas remained in Patau and entered into a leagjue with the 
FCdadi party {vide Xo. 67). ^lirza ‘^Azlz had been reinforced by the 
Malwa contingent under Qiitb^* ‘d Dm (Xo. 28). Shfili Budag-}i (Xo. 52), 
and 3Iatlab Khan (Xo. 83). His army was f\irther increase<l by tlie 
contingent of 8hay]^ M.. whom Akd)ar had ordered To move fromDholqa 
to Surat. Mirzil ^AzTz Koka left Sayyid Hamid (Xo. 7<8) in Ahmadabad. 
and moved against the Hirzas in Patan. The Mirzas and Sher Khan 
Fuladi. ho\veveT. wished to delay the fight, as their reinforcements had 
not arrived, and Sher Khan sent proposals of peace through Shayl^ M, to 
M. ^Aziz, Shah Budagh advised M. ^Azlz not to listen to them, as the 
enemies only wished to gain time, and ^Aziz drew up his army. He 
himself, Shah Budagh, M-Din-i FaranlAudi (Xo. 128), Ma^sum 

Khan and his son, and Matlah ^an (Xo. 83) stood in the centre {qol) : 
QutV^ 'd-Din (Xo. 28), and Jamal^^'d-Din Inju (Xo. 164), on the right wing ; 
Shayl^ Muhammad, Murad ]£han (Xo. 54), Shah Muhammad (Xo. 95), 
Shah Fakhr^ 'd-Din (Xo. 88), Muzaffar Mughul, Payanda (Xo. 68), Haji 
Khan Af ^an, and the son of Khaw7i Khan, on the left wing : Dastam Khan 
(Xo. 79), Xawrang Khan {vide p. 354), Muhammad Qull Toqbal {Xo. 129), 
and Mihr ‘^Ali Sildoz (Xo. 130), led the van (harairnl) ; Baz Bahadur 
(Xo. 188) occupied the Altimash (between the van and the commander) ; 
and Mirza Muqim and C'hirgis ^an formed the reserve behind the centre. 
The centre of the enemies was held by Sher Khan Fuladi and Junayd-i 
Kara rani ; the right wing by the three Mirzas : the left wing by 
Muhammad Khan (Sher Khan's eldest son) and Sadat Khan ; and their 
van was led by Badr J^an, younger son of Sher Khan. The battle 
then commenced in the neighbourhood of Patan, 18th Ramazan, 980 
(22ud January, 1573). The left wing of the Imperialists was defeated 
by the Mirzas. Murad Khan (Xo. 54) preferred to look on. Shah 
Muhammad (Xo. 95) was wounded, and carried off by his men to 
Ahmadabad. Shayldi Muhammad himself was killed with several of 
his relations, as the son of Sayyid Baha*”^ 'd-Din. and Sayyid Ja^far. 
brother of Shayl^ Farid (Xo. 99). The Mirzas also fell upon Sliah 
Fakhr^ 'd-Din and repulsed him. Qutb^ 'd-Din even was hard pressed, 
when M, ‘^Aziz by a timely attack with his centre put the enemies to 
flight. As usual, the soldiers of the enemies had too early commenced 
to phinder. 

Sher Khan fled to Junagadh. and the Mirzas to the Daklun. 

78. Sayyid Hamid-i Bukhari. 

Savvid Hamid was the son of S. Miran, son of S. Mubarik. Sayyid 
3Iubarak was a Guj rati Courtier (vide p. 419. note) who, it is saiil, arriverl 
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from Bukhara with but a horse. One day he was attacked by a 
elephant, when he discharged an arrow that entered the forehead of 
the animal so deep, that only the notch of the arrow was visible. From 
this event, the people of Gujrat swore by S. Mubarak's arrow. He 
gradually rose to higher dignities. AVhea I^timad iOian (Xo. 67) raised 
XathCi to the throne, under the title of Muzaffar {^hah, S. Mubarak got 
several Mahalls of the Patan. Dholqa, and Dandoqa of the Peninsula) 
Districts. After his death. Dholqa and Dandoqa Avere given to his son 
Sayvid Miran. and after him to his grandson Sayyid Hamid. 

MTien Akbar, on his invasion of Gujrat, arrived on 1st Rajab, 98o, 
at Patan, Sayyid Hamid went over to him, and was favourably received. 
During the war of Mirza ^Aziz Koka with the Mirzas (vide Xo. 77). S. H. 
was put in charge of Ahmadabad. In the 18th year, Dholqa and 
Dandoqa were again given him as tuyiiL Subsequently, he served under 
Qutb^i ‘d-Dln in Kambha,it. 

In the :22nd year he was appointed to Multan, and served in the 
end of the same year with M. Yusuf Khan-i Razawl (Xo. 35). against 
the Baluchis. In the 25th year, when M. Muhammad Hakim invaded 
Labor. S. H. Avith the other tmjfddnrs of the Panjab assembled and joined 
the army of Prince Murad, S. H. commanding the left AAung. He also 
serA^ed under Akbar in Kabul, On the Emperor's return he aa^us 
permitted to go from Sirhind to his jdglr. 

In the 30th year he serA^ed under Man Singh in Kabul. On his 
arriA^al at PeshaAA^ar, his jagir, S. H. sent most of his men to Hindu.stan, 
and liA'ed securely in Bigram (on our 3Iaps. Beghram), leaAung his affairs 
in the hands of a man of the name of Musa. This man oppressed the 
Mahmand and Gharbah (?) KhaAd tribes, ** Avho haA^e ten thousand homes 
near Pe.shaAvar." The oppressed Af^ans, instead of complaining to 
Akbar. chose Jalala-yi Tariki as leader, and attacked 8. H. He first 
resol A^ed to shut himself up in Bigram ; but haAung receiA^ed an erroneous 
report regarding the strength of the enemies, he left the toAAm. and AA^as 
defeated and killed (31st year). The Ma^nsir says he was killed in 993* 
In this fight forty of his relations and clients also perished. The Allans 
then besieged the Fort, AAhich A\'as held by Kamal, son of 8. H, He 
held it till he Avas relieved. 

8'. KamdL during Akbar's reign. AA^as pnunoted to a command of Seven 
Hundred, and, on the accession of Jahangir, to a Hazarlship. He Avas 
made Governor of Dilhi, vice Shaylh ^Abd'^ ’lAVahhab, also a BuMiari 
Sayyid (Tuz, p. 35, 1. <8 from beloAv), Kamal served under Farid-i Bukhari 
(Xo. 99) in the expedition against Prince ^usraAA', and commanded 
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the left wing in the fight near BhairOwah rendering timely assistance 
to the Sayyids of Barha who, as was customary, led the van. 

Satjfjid Ya^quh. son of S.Kamal, was a Commander of Fifteen Hundred, 
1.000 horse, and died in the third year of Shahjahan‘s reign. The Ma^dxir 
says, in the 2nd year. 

The two lists of Shahjahan's grandees given in the Fddishahmnna 
(I, b., 322 ; II, 740) mention another son of Sayvid Hamid, of the name 
of Sayyid Baqir, Avho held a Command of Five Hundred. 400 horse. 

79. Bast am Khan, son of Rustam~i Turkistani. 

The correct name of this grandee is Dastam a very unusual name 

though most MSS. of the A^in and many of the Akbarnama give 
Rustam. The Ma^dsir correctly places his name under the letter Z), 

His father's name was Eustam. His mother — her name is not ch^arly 
written in the MSS. of the Ma^amr and Akharncnna. which I have seen, 
either Najlba or Bakin jci — was a friend of Mahum Anaga (vide Xo. 19) 
and had free access to the Harem. Dastam appears to have been a play- 
fellow of Prince Akbar. 

Dastam Khan in the 9th year, served under Mu^izz^ '1-Mulk (Xo, Gl) 
against ^Abd^ 'llah Xban Uzbak (Xo. 14). In the 17th year he served 
under Mirza ^Azlz Koka in the battle of Patan {vide Xo. 77), distinguished 
himself in the war with Muhammad Husayn Mirza. and got a flag. In 
the 22nd year he was appointed to the Suba of Ajmir. and got Eantan- 
bhur as twjid. His administration was praiseworthy ; he kept down the 
rebellious, and protected the oppressed. 

In the 25th vear Uchla. son of Balbhadr. and Mohan. Sur Das. 
TiiuksL sons of Raja Bihar! Mai's brother, came without permission from 
the Panjab to Lunl (0, their native town, and caused disturbances. 
Dastam, from a wish not to be too hard on Kachhwahas. advised them to 
return to obedience ; but his leniency only rendered the rebels more 
audacious. Akbar then ordered D, to have recourse to threats, and if this 
was not sufficient, to proceed against them. D. had at last to do so : but 
he did it hastily, without collecting a sufficient nuniber of troops. In the 
tight. ^ the three nephews of the Raja were killed. Dastam rec(dved a 

^ The freo^raphical details invf'n in the Akharnrima are 

Abu '1-Fazl mentions the (small town) of Luni (^.J) as the birth-place of the 

Karhh\\aha rebels: the tiLdit, he says, took place in a viliace of the name 

(»t Thnn, and Dastam died at She^pu) , whhh is also called a Qa<h(i. But the Akbar- 
nama leaves the rearler to find out where these three plac es are. The Talinqut, in its !i>it 
'•f irrandees, fortunately says that Dastam Khan ’Ras killed in the neiirhbourh{n‘d <if 
Kantanblifir. The only places near Rantaiibhur -v^hnh resemble the above three are 
Bounlee. Tohra, and Sliergarh, as given on the Trig. Map of the Jodhpur Territory for 
185U. The road from SherL^arh (about 4 miles 8.E. of Rantaiibhur) to Bounlee is bisected 





wound from Uchla, who had attacked him from an ambush. Woundeil 
as lie was. he attacked Uchhu and killed him. Immediately afterwartls 
he fainted and fell from his horse. His men put him again on horseback- - 
a usual expedient, in t^rder not to dishearten the soldiers. The rebels 
were totally defeated and their estates plundiered (988 j. 

Dastam died of his w'ounds. two days later, at Sherpur. Akbar said 
that even D.*s mother could not feel the loss of her son as much as he 
did. because D.. with the excej^tion of three years, had never been aw'ay 
from him. 

The M(i^(l!<ir say.s he was a Coimnander of Three Thousand. Rantan- 
bhur w'a.s then given to 3Iir2a ^Abdurrahlm (Xo. 29) as jagir. 

A son of Dastam is mentioned below^ (Xo. 362). 

80. Shahbaz Khan-i Kambu. 

Regarding the tribe called Kambu, vide Beanies' Edition of Sir H. 
Elliot's Glossary, I, 30d.^Th£LJersian hemistich quoted (Metre Hazaj) 

The Afghans are the first, the Rambus the second, and the Kashmiris 
the third, set of scoundrels " 

must be very modern : for during the reigns of Ahbar and Jahangir, it 
w'as certainly a distinction to belong to this tribe, as will be seen just now\ 

The sixth ancestor of Shahbaz w^as Haji Isma*^il, a disciple of the 
renowmed saint Baha*’^ d-Din Zakariya of Multan. Once a beggar asked 
the saint to give him an ashrafl. or gold muhr, for the name of every prophet 
he w'ould mention : but as Baha^^^ ‘d-Din could not pay the money, 
Haji Isma^^il took the beggar to his house, and gave him an Ashrafi 
for each of the ten or twenty names he mentioned. Another time. Haji 
Isma^’i! acknowdedged to the saint that his power of understanding was 
defective, whereupon the saint prayed for him. and from that time the 
Rambus are proverbial in Hindustan for sagacity and quickness of 
apprehension. 

Shahbaz at first devoted himself to a life of abstinence and austerity, 
as his ancestors had dom* : but the excellent w^ay in w^hich he performed 
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by tbe Bana? RivfT. Rant.tnbhHr \it'< in the ancrlo formed by the conttuenoe of tlie 
Ciiambal and the Baria-*. and Boiinlre iie-^ about oO milo'? X W . of it. There are two 
viUaues of the names of T<>hra one about 3 mile^ S.W. of Bounlee, and the other S. of it, 
on the right bank of the Bunas, flnunlpf, or Bardi, wtiuld be or which will 

be found below a.s the licad of a Paroana m Sarkar Rantanbhur,' and the change of 
to ^*1 13 very simple. The greatest difference lies in Sherpur and ^iher^jarh. 

The Akbamama says the tight took place on the 10th Aban of the 25th year 



the duties of kot)mL drew Akbar‘s attention to him. and he was ma<le an 
Amir ami appointed J/7r Tozalc (quarter master). 

In the 16th year, when Lashkar Khan (Xo. 90) fell into di>irrace. Sh. 
was appointed Mir Ba]^shL In the 21st year he was sent against the 
rebels in Jodhpur, especially against Kallah. son of Rrtv Ram, and 
grandson of Ray Maldeo. and was ordered to take Fort l^iwaiia. Shahbaz 
first took Fort Daigur (?)d where a large number of Rathor reliels were 
killed ; after this he took Dunara, from where he passed on to Siwanah, 
which on his arrival capitulaterl (981:). 

In the same year. Shahbaz was sent against Raja Gajpati.*^ This 
Raja was the greatest Zamindar in Bihar, and had rendered good services 
during Mun^im’s expedition to Bengal. But when Da^ud. king of Orlsa, 
invaded Bengal after Mun^imks death at Gaur in 983, Gajpatl rebelled 
and plundered several towns in Bihar. Farhat Khan (Xo. 14b) twjulddr 
of Ara, his son Farhang Khan, and Qarataq Khan, opposed the Raja, 
but perished in the fight. When Shahbaz approached. Gajpati fled ; 
but Sh. followed him up, and gave him no rest, and conquered at last 
Jagdespur, where the whole family of the Raja was captured. Sh. then 
conquered Shergadh, which was held by Sri Ram, Gajpatl s son. About 
the same time, Sh. took possession of Rahtas. Its Af^an commander, 
Sayyid Muhammad, who commanded the Fort on the part of Junayd-i 
Kararani, had been hard pressed by Muzaffar (Xo. 37) : he therefore fled 
to Shahbaz, asked for protection, and handed over the Fort. Sh. then 
repaired to court, where he received every distinction due to his eminent 
services. 

In the 23rd year (986) Sh. marched against the proud Rana Partab, 
and besieged the renowned Fort of Kobhalmir (called on our maps 
Komalnair, on the frontier between Udaipur and Jodhpur, lat. 25^ 10'). 
The Rana, unable to defend it. escaped in the disguise of a Sanndsl 
when the fort was taken. Goganda and Udaipur submitted likewise. 
Sh. erected no less than 50 thanas in the hills and 35 in the plains, from 
Udaipur to Pur Mandal. He also prevailed upon the rebellious Dauda. 
son of Ray Surjan Hada (Xo. 96), to submit, and took him to Court. 
After this. Sh. was sent to Ajmir. where disturbances frequently occurred. 

1 The MSS. . vvhieh I oannr)t Hnd on the maps. There are many places of 

a similar name, S.W. of Jodhpur, near whieh it must lie. Dunfird (most MS.*^. have 
lies on the nrrht hank of the Luni, S.W. of Jodlipur. Here Shahbaz rro>.spd {^uhvr) aiul 
went to Sla'dttah, vvhieh X.W. S. of Dunara. about 10 miles from the left hank <if the 
Luril. 

- So aceordint: to the best MSS. Stewart calls him Onyty, the Lakhuau Akharn.tma 
(III, 140) Knji, and the Edit. Bihl. Indica. of Bada.oni, Kdrh'tT, 170, 2's4 2S.7/ and 
Kajttt (p. 2371, whii-h forms are also found in the Lakhnau edition of the Akharnama. 
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When the military revolt of Bengal broke out. Sh. \vas ordered to go 
to Bihar ; but he did not agree with ]\[. ^Aziz Koka— for Sh. could not 
bear to be second or third — and carried on the war independently of him. 
defeated ^Arab Bahadur, and marched to Jagdespur. At that time the 
report reached him that Ma*’suni Khan Farankhudi (Xo. 157) had rebelled, 
and ^Arab Bahadur and Xiyabat Khan had joined him. Sh. therefore 
marched to Audh, and met the enemies near Sultanpur BilkarL 25 kos 
from Awadh (Fayzabad). Ma^sum, by a timely centre-attack, put Sh. 
to flight, and followed him up, Sh. fighting all the way to Jaunpur, a 
distance of 30 kos. Accidentally a rumour spread in the army of the 
enemy that Ma^suni had been killed, which caused some disorder. At 
this moment, Sh.'s right wing attacked the enemy, Ma^sum got wounded, 
and withdrew to Awadh (Fayzabad). Sh. now pursued him, and seven 
miles from that town, after a hard fight, totally routed him. Ma^sum 
could not hold himself in Awadh, and his army dispersed. 

After this, v^h. again went to court, where he was received by the 
emperor on his return from Kabul. At court, Sh. generally gave offence 
by his pride ; and when once, at a parade, the Baldishis had placed the 
young Mirza Khan (Xo. 29) above him. he gave vent openly to his anger, 
was arrested, and put under the charge of Ray Sal Darbarl (Xo. 106). 

But an officer of Sh.*s usefulness could ill be spared, and when M. ^Azlz 
in the 28th year applied for transfer from Bihar, Sh. with other Amirs 
was sent there. He followed up Ma^sum Hian Kabuli to Ghonlghat. 
and defeated him. He then followed him to Rhati (p. 365). plundered 
Baktarapur, the residence of ^Isa. took Sunnargaw. and encamped on 
the Brahmaputra. I.sa afforded Ha'^sum means and shelter : but being 
hard pressed by the imperialists, ho made proposals of peace : an Imperial 
officer was to reside as v^unnargaw : Ma^sum was to go to Makkah ; and 
Sh. was to withdraw. This was accepted, and Sh. crossed the river 
expecting the terms would be carried out. But the enemy rlid nothing ; 
and when Sh. prepared to return, his officers showed the greatest insub- 
ordination, so that he had to retreat to Tanda, all advantage being thus 
lost. He reported matters to C^ourt, and the tiii/nlddrs of Bihar were 
ordered to join him. Sh. then took the field and followed up Ma^sum. 
In the 30th year, he and Sadiq Khan (ride Xo. 43) quarrelled. Subse- 
quently. Sh. marched again to Bhati, and even sent a detachment “ to 
Kokra which lies between Orisa and the Dakhin Madhu 

Singh, the Zanimdar of the district, was plundered, and had to pay 
tribute. In the 32nd year, when Sa*’Id (Xo, 25) was made Governor of 
Bengal, and the disturbances had mostly been suppressed, Sh. returned 



to Court. Ill the 3'Ith year, he was made Kotival of the army. He was then 
sent against the Af^ans of Sawad ; but he left his duties without orders, 
and was again imprisoned. 

After two years he was released, was made atdllq to M. Shahrukh, 
who had been appointed to Malwa, and was on his way to Prince Murad 
in the Dakhin. During the siege of Ahmadiiagar, the inhabitants of 
Shahr-i Xaw. “ which is called Burhdudbdd." asked the Imperialists for 
protection : but as they were mostly Shi^as, 8h., in his bigotry, fell 
upon them, plundered their houses, especially the quarter called L<in<jar-i- 
Diiivdzda Imdm. the very name of which must have stunk in Sh.'s 
nostrils. The inhabitants seeing that they could not rely on the word 
of the Mu^uls emigrated. The Prince was irritated : and when 
Sadiq Khan (Xo. 43) was appointed his atdllq, Sh. left without per- 
mission for Malwa. Akbar gave his jagir to Shahrukli. and transferred 
Shahbaz. 

In the 43rd year Sh. was sent to Ajmlr as Commander of the inanqald 
of Prince 8allm (Jahangir), whom Akbar had asked to go from Ilahabad 
against the Rana. But Sh. was now about seventy years old. and as he 
had been in the habit of eating quicksilver, he commenced to suffer from 
pain in his hands and wrists. He got well again, but had in Ajralr another 
attack ; he rallied again, but died suddenly in the 44th year (1008). 
Salim took quickly possession of Sh.'s treasures, went back to Ilahabad 
without having done anything, and continued in his rebellious attitude 
towards his father. 

Shahbaz had expressed a dying wish to be buried in Ajmir within the 
hallowed enclosure of Mu^in-i Chishti. But the custodians of the sacred 
shrine refused to comply, and Sh. was buried outside. At night, however, 
the saint appeared in the dreams of the custodians, and told them that 
Shahbaz was his favourite, whereupon the hero was buried inside, north 
of the dome. 

Shahbaz was proverbial for his rigid piety and his enormous wealth. 
His opposition to Akbar 's ‘‘ Divine Faith ’* had been mentioned above 
(p. 197). He would neither remove his beard to please the emperor, nor 
put the word murid (disciple) on his signet. His Suiml zeal, no doubt, 
retarded his promotion as much as his arrogance ; for other less deserving 
officers held higher commands. He observed with great strictness the 
five daily prayers, and was never seen without a rosary in his hand. 
One day the emperor took a walk along the tank at Path pur and seized 
Shahbaz's hand to accompany him. It was near the time of the 
or afternoon prayer, and Sh. was restless and often looked up to the sun, 
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not to miss the proper time. Hakim Abu 4-Fatli (Xo. 112) saw it from a 
distance, and said to Hakim ^Ali who stood near him. ’* I shall indeed 
call Shahbaz a pious man. if he insists on saying the prayer alone, as he 
is with the emperor ; (for the prayer had ])een abolished by Akbar 
at Court). When the time of prayer had come. Sh. mentioned it to the 
emperor. Oh,'* replied Akbar. *' you can pray another time, and make 
amends for this omission." But Sh. drew away his hand from the grasp 
of the emperor, spread his diipaftd shawl on the ground, and said not only 
his prayer but also his vlrd (voluntary daily religious exercise), Akbar 
his head slapping all the while. and saying, “Get up ! " Abu l-Fazl stepped 
up and interceded for Shahbaz, whose persistency he admired. 

Abu ‘l-Fath says that Shahbaz was an excellent and faithful servant : 
but he blames him for his bigotry. In liberality, he says, he had no equal, 
and people whispered that he found the Paras stone (vide Book III, 
Siiba of Malwa). His military contingent was always complete and in 
good order : during his fights near the Brahmaputr he had 9,000 horse. 
Every Thursday evening he distributed 100 Ashrafis to the memory of 
the renowned ^jhaa's^^ (0 (^Abd^ '1-Qadu-i Jllani). To the 

Rambus he gave so much, that no Kambii in India was in bad 
circumstances. 

During the time he was Hlr Bal^shl he introduced the Da(jJi law, the 
most important military reform of Akbar’s reign (vid^ pp. 252. 265. 266). 

Shahbaz's brother, Karam’^^ 'llah, was likewise pious. He died in 
1002 at Saronj (Ma^dsir), The McPdsir mentions a son of Shahbaz, 
Ilharn’^ ‘llah- He was ^Vdqi^a-nau'ls (p. 268) of the Sarkar of Baglana. 
where he died. 

The Tuzuk (p. 248) mentions another son of his, Ranbaz Khan, who 
during the reign of Shah] a ha n was a Commander of Eight Hundred, 
400 horse. He was, in the 13th year. Bakhshl and Wdqi^a-nands of the 
corps which was sent to Banga.sh. He held the same rank in the 20th 
year of Shahjahan's reign. ^ 

81. Barwish Muhammad Uzbak. 

The Ma^dsir says nothing about this grandee : the MSS. of the 
Talaqdt merely say that he was dead in lOOl. 

^ Kanh.'iz Khan u ronijlv railed X njnz K)Xiii in the Ed. Bibl. Indira of the Fadishab, 
I. b,. p. 314 ; but m 11, }>. 740, of the '»ame work, Raphaz Khait as in the Ttizuk. 

8ayyi<l Ahmad's erlition of the TffzuJ: p. loth says that Kanhaz's name was Khnb" Ihik ; 
but this IS a most extraordinary name, and therefore likely to be a rung. It .should, 
perhaps, be Ufth. 

In the list of Akbar's sirandee^ in the Tahuqnt, Ni/ani. sax-5, “ At pre-^ent (in 1001) 
Shahb.iz i'* Mir Bakh'^hi of M'llwa.” 
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From the Akhurmhiui (l.uckiiow edition. IT. p, 137} we see that he 
was a frieial of Bavraiu. He was sent l)y Bayraiii to^^ether with Miizaffar 
‘^All (Xo. 37. and p. :)32. 1. d) to Sher Miihannnad Diwana. who dispatcdied 
both fettered to ('ourt. 

His nani<‘ occurs again in the Akhaturntid (Lucknow editioji. IT. p. 250 
— where for Dard'lsh T\h<ik read DartrlAi Uihak o Mnyiffdr 

KJl'rdjd). From the fact that Af)u l-Fazl has given his name in this 
li>t. it is evident that Akbar pardoned him on Eayram's submission. 

82. Shaykh Ibrahim, son of Shavkh Musa, elder brother of Shavkh 
8alTm of Fathpur Sikri. 

His father, Shaykli Musa, lived a retired life in SikrL As Akbar ha<l 
at first no children, he asked the Sikri Shayldiis to pray for him, which 
they did ; and as at that time one of Akbar 's wives became pregnant 
(with Salim). Akbar looked upon the Shaykh s with particular favour. 
To this lucky circumstance, the Sikri family owes its elevation. 

Shavldi Ibrahim lived at first at Court, chiefly in the service of the 
princes. In the 22nd year he was made Thanahdar of Lad I a, i, ainl 
suppressed the disturbances. In the 23rd year he was made Governor 
of Fathpur Sikri. In the 28th year he served with distinction under 
M. ^Aziz Koka (Xo. 21) in Bihar and Bengal, and was with Vazir Khan 
(Xo. 41) in his expedition against Qutlu of Orisa. When Akbar, in the 
3()th year, went to Kabul, he was made Governor of Agra, which post he 
seems to have held till his death in 999 (36th year). 

According to the Tabaqdt, he was not only the brother but also the 
son-in-law of Shavkh Salim-i Sikriwal. 

83. ^Abd^ T-Matlab Khan, son of Shah Buda^ Khan (Xo. 52). 

The Md^dsir makes him a Commander of Two Thousand Five 

Hundred. 

^Abd^^ T-Matlab accompanied Sharaf^^ ’d-Din Husayn (Xo. 17) on his 
expedition to Mirtha. In the lOth year he served together with his 
father under Mu^izz^* T-Mulk (Xo. 61) against Iskandar and Bahadur 
Khan, and fled from the battlefield of Khayrabad. In the 12th year 
he served under ^luhammad Quli Khan Barlas (X^o. 31) against 
Iskandar Khan in Audh. He then retired to his tuyul in Malwa. 

In the 17th year he belonged to the auxiliaries of M. ^Aziz Koka and 
was present in the battle oi Patan (p. 433). In the 23rd year, when 
Qutb^* ’d -Din’s men (Xo. 28) brought Muzaffar Husayn Mirza from the 
Dakhin to Court, ^Abd^ T-Matlab attached himself as convoy and saw the 
Mirza safely to Court. In the 25th year he accompanied Isma^il Qidi 
Khan (Xo. 46) on his expedition against X'iyabat Khan ^Arab. In the 
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following year he received a reprimand for having murdered Fath 
Dawlat. sou of ^Ali Dost. He was. however, subsequently pardoned, and 
was put in command of the left wing of the army which was sent to Kabul. 
In the 27th year, Ak'bar honoured him by being his guest in Kalpi, 
his jagir. 

In the 3()th year he accompanied M. ^Azlz Koka to the Dakhin, and 
was .sent, two years later, against Jala la Tariki, the Af^an rebel. One 
(.lay, Jalala fell upon the van of the Imperialists, which was commanded 
by Beg Xurin Khan (Xo. 212), Salim Khan (Xo. 132), and Sheroya Khan 
(Xo. 168). They were in time, and, assisted by Muhammad Quli Beg. 
routed Jalala, who escaped to the mountains. ^Abd^^ T-Matlab had 
not the good fortune of even mounting his horse to take part in the 
fight ”. He seems to have taken this to heart ; for when the victorious 
army returned to Bangash, he had an attack of madness and was sent to 
Court. He died soon after. 

His son, Sherzad. was under Jahangir, a Commander of Three Hundred, 
2un horse. 

84. I^tibar Khan, the Eunuch. 

His name, like that of many other Eunuchs, was ^Ambar. He was 
one of Babar\s Eunuchs. When Huniayun left Qandahar for ^Iraq, he 
despatched Htibar and others to conduct Maryam MakanI (Akbar's 
mother) to his cam]^. In 952 he left Kabul and joined the emperor, who 
attached him to Prince Akbar's suite. 

In the 2nd year of Akbar's reign he accompanied Akbar's mother 
and the other Begams from Kabul to India. Akbar appointed him 
Governor of DihlL where he died. 

He must not be confounded with Xo. 86. 

85. Raja Bir Bal [Bir Bar], the Brahman. 

He was a Brahman of the name of Mahesh Das {Ma^dsir : the Ed. BihJ. 
Ihdica of Badd.onl. 1 1, p. 161, calls him Brahman Das) and was a Bhnt^ 
or minstrel, a class of men whom the Persians call bddfarosh, dealers 
in encomiums." He was very poor, but clear-headed, and remarkable 
for his power of apprehension. According to Bada,oni, he came soon after 
Akbar's accession from KalpI to Court, where his bonmots in a short time 
made him a general favourite. His Hindi verses also were much liked, and 
Akbar conferred on him the title of Kab Rdf/, or (Hindu) Poet Laureate,^ 
and had him coiLstantly near himself. 


^ Ju3t as Jotih Bay tho {Hindu) Court Astrologer. The (Persian) Poet Laureate 
[Fay/i] had the title of '’Sk-Sku^ara, or *' King of Poets ”. 
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In the I8th year Riija Jai Chaud of Xagarkot, who was at Court 
happened to displease the emperor, and was imprisoned. Xargakot 
was given to Kal) Ray as jagir. He also received the title of Raja Blr 
Bar. But Jai Chand's son. Biidh Chand (or Budhi (4i.. or Bad! Ch. — 
the i\IS8. differ) shut himself up in Xagarkot. and Husayn Quli Khan 
(Xo. 24) was ordered to conrpier it. The invasion of Ibnlhuu Husayn 
Mirza, as related above, forced Husayn Quli to raise the siege, and Bir 
Bar. in all probability, did not get his jagir. He acconipamed Akbar 
on his forced march to Patau and Ahinadabad, 24th Rabi^ II, 981. (Id(/c 
note to Xo. 101.) 

He was often employed in missions. Thus in the 21st year he was sent 
with Rav Lon Karan to Dungarpur, the Ray of which town was anxious 
to send his slaughter to Akbar‘s Harem. In the 28th year, again, B. B. 
and Zavn Koka (Xo. 34) conducted Raja Ram Chand (Xo. 89) to Court. 

Bir Bar spent his time chiefly at Court. In the 34th year Zayn Khan 
Koka marched against the Yusufza.is in Bijur and Sawad ; and as he 
had to ask for reinforcements, Bir Bar was sent there together with 
Hakim Abu 'l-Fath (Xo. 112). It is said that Akbar determined by lot 
whether Abu 'l-Fazl or Bir Bar should go, and the lot fell on the latter, 
much against Akbar \s wish. 

The result of this campaign has been related above (pp. 214, 367). 
Bir Bar and nearly 8.000 Imperialists were killed during the retreat — 
the severest defeat which Akbar's army ever suffered.^ 

How Akbar felt Bir Bar's loss has been mentioned on p. 214. There 
is also a letter on this subject in Abu 'l-Fazl's Maktiihat. 

The following passages from Bada,oni {Ed. Bihl. hid., pp. 357, 358) are 
of interest — Among the silly lies — they border on absurdities— which 
during this year (995) were spread over the country, was the rumour that 
Bir Bar, the accursed, was still alive, though in reality he had then for some 
time been burning in the seventh hell. The Hindus by whom His Majesty 
is surrounded, saw how sad and sorry he was for Bir Bar s loss, and 
invented the story that Bir Bar had been seen in the hills of Xagarkot, 
walking about with Jogis and Samiasis. His Majesty believed the 
rumour, thinking that Bir Bar was ashamed to come to Court on account 
of the defeat which he had suffered at the hands of the Yusufza.is : and 
it was. beskles, quite probable that he should have been seen with Jogis, 


1 A similar cata.strophe befeli Awranj^.ib, when several thousand sftdierii of the ainiy 
commanded by Amin Khan vvere kdled in the Wiaibar Pass, on the 3rd Mnharrani, 10S3. 
or April, lb72. Mtd’i'mr-i p. 117. Journal A. S. Btnqal for lsb2, 

p. 201. 
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inasmuch as he had never cared for the world. An Ahadi was therefore 
sent to Xagarkot to inquire into the truth of the rumour, when it was 
proved that the whole story was an absurdity," 

Soon after. His Majesty received a report that Bir Bar had been 
seen at Kalinjar (which was the jagir of this dog), and the collector 
of the district stated that a barber had recognized him by certain marks 
on his body, which the man had distinctly seen, when one day Bir Bar 
had engaged him to rub his body with oil ; from that time, however, 
Bir Bar had concealed himself. His Majesty then ordered the barber to 
come to Court ; and the Hindu Krorl (collector) got hold of some poor 
innocent traveller, charged him with murder, and kept him in conceal- 
ment, giving out that he was Bir Bar. The Krorl could, of course, send 
no barber to Court ; he therefore killed the poor traveller, to avoid 
detection, and reported that it was Bir Bar in reality, but he had since 
died. His Majesty actually went through a second mourning ; but he 
ordered the Krorl and several others to come to Court. They were for 
some time tortured as a punishment for not having informed His Majesty 
before, and the Krorl had, moreover, to pay a heavy fine.’’ 

Bir Bar was as much renowned for his liberality, as for his musical 
skill and poetical talent. His short verses, bon-mots, and jokes, are 
still in the mouths of the people of Hindustan. 

The hatred which Bada.onI Shahbaz Khan (Xo. 80) and other pious 
Muslims showed towards Bir Bar {vid^ pp. 192, 198, 202, 209, 214) arose 
from the belief that Bir Bar had influenced Akbar to abjure Islam. 

Bir Bar's eldest son, Ldla, is mentioned below among the commanders 
of Two Hundred (Xo. 387). He was a spendthrift ; and as he got no 
promotion, and his property was squandered away, he resigned court 
life, and turned /ur/Ir, in order to live free and independent (end of 46th 
year). 

86. Ikhlas Khan I^tibar, the Eunuch. 

The Ma^d^ir does not give his name. The list of Akbar's grandees in 
the Tahaqdf has the short remark that IlAlas Kh an was a Eunuch, and 
held the rank of a Commander of One Thousojid, 

87. Bahar Khan (Muhammad) As^ar, a servant of Humayun. 

The nam(‘ of this grandee is somewhat doubtful, as some MSS. read 

Bahadur Khan. The Ma^dsir does not give his name. The list of the 
Tabaqdt mentions a “ Bahar Kh an, a Khasa Khavl Af^an, who held 
a command of Two Thousand ". Bahar Khan Khasa Khayl is also 
mentioned in several places in the Al’barndma. He is therefore most 
probably the same as given by Abu l-Fazl in this list. Perhaps we have 




^ to read Pahdr Khan, instead of Balidr ^dn : vide Xo. 407. The notice 

j in the Tabaqdt implies that he was dead in lOOl. 

88. Shah Fakhr'^ ’d-Din, son of ]\Itr Qasim, a Musawi Sayvid of 

I Mashhad. 

8hah Fakhr^^ M-Din came, in 961. with Humayun to India. In the 
9th year of Akbar's rei^n he served in tlxe army which was sent against 
^Abd'^ 41ah Khan Uzbak (Xo. 14). In the 1 6th year he was in the inarajaJd, 
j or advance corps, commanded by Kb an-i Kalan (Xo. 16). When Akbar 

arrived at Patan. he sent Sh. F. and Hakim ^Ayn^^ '1-Mulk to Mir Abu 
Turab and Htimad Khan (Xo. 67). On the road he fell in with the 
former, and went to l^timad whom he likewise induced to pay his respects 
to Akbar. He was among the auxiliaries of M. ‘-Aziz Koka (Xo. l^l) and 
was present in the battle of Patan (p. 433). He was also among the grandees 
who accompanied Akbar on his forced march to Gujrat (p. 343. note, 
where according to the Akbarndnia Ave have to read 24:th Rahl^ II, for 
Uh Rabl^ I). After this, he was made GoA^ernor of Ujjain. and received 
the title of Kaqdhat Khan} In the end of the :24th year, he AA^as made 
Governor of Patan (Gujrat), vice Tarso Muhammad Khan (Xo. 32), 
AA here he soon after, probably in the beginning of 987, died (986, Tahaqdt). 

89. Raja Ram Chand Baghela. 

A few MSS. read BhageJa, which form Tod says is the correct one. 
Baghela, hoAAxver. is the usual spelling. 

Ram Chand AA^as Raja of Bhath (or Bhattah, as the Ma^dAr spells it). 
Among the three great Rajas of Hindustan AA'hom Babar mentions in his 
Memoirs, the Rajas of Bhath are the third. 

Ram Chand Avas the patron of the renoAvned musician and singer 
Tansln. regarding AAhom vide the List of Musicians at the end of this 
hook. His fame had reached xlkbar : and in the 7th year, the Emperor 
sent Jalal^ 'd-Din Qurchl (XW. 213) to Bhath, to induce Tansln to come 
to Agra- Ram Chand feeling himself poAAxrless to refuse Akbar's request, 
sent his faA’ourite, A\4th his musical instruments and many presents to 
Agra, and the first time that Tansln performed at Court, the Emperor 
made him a present of t\AT) lakhs of rupees. Tansln remained with 
Akbar. Most of his compositions are AVTitteii in Akbar s name, and his 
melodies are eA^en noAvadays everyAA'here repeated by the people of 
Hindustan. 

WTienAsaf Khan (I) led his expedition to Gadha (p. 396)- he came in 


' The Lucknow JE<lition of the Akharna)na (III p. 222) liini Sti'pli-Khtlti (?h 
^ On p. .306, Ram Chand is by mistake called Ran> Chandr. 
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contact with Eaiii Chaiid : but by timely submission the Raja became 
** a servant of Akbar. In the 14th year Yam Cliand lost Fort Kalinjar, 
as related on p. 399. He sent his son, Bir Bhadr, to Court, ])ut from 
distrust would not pay his respects personally. In the 28th year, 
therefore, when Akbar was at Shahabad. he ordered a corp>s to march 
to Bhath ; but Bir Bhadr, through the iniiuence of several courtiers, 
prevailed upon the Emperor to semi a grandee to his father and convey 
him to Court. Raja Bir Bar and Zayii Koka were selected for this office, 
and Ram (1iaml came at last to Court, where he was well received. 

R. (4i. died in the 37th year, and Bir Bhadr succeeded to the title of 
Raja. But on his way from Court to Bhath he fell from his palanquin, and 
(lied soon after, in the 38th year (1001 ; vide p. 385). His sudden death 
led to disturbances in Bandhu. of which Bikramajit, a young relation of 
Ram Chaiid. had taken possession. Akbar therefore sent Raja Patrdas 
(Xo. 196) with troops to Bandhu, and the Mughuls, according to custom, 
erected throughout the district military stations (thdnas). At the 
request of the inhabitants, Akbar sent Isma^il Qull Khan (Xo. 46) to 
Bandhu, to convey Bikramajit to Court (41st year), their intention being 
to j>revent Bandhu from being conquered. But Akbar would not yield : 
he dismissed Bikramajit. and after a siege of eight months and several 
dav'^, Bandhu was conquered (42nd year). 

In the 17th vear Durjodhan, a grandson of Ram fliand, was made 
Raja of Bandhu. In the 21st year of Jahangir's reign Amr Singh, 
another grandson of Ram Chand, acknowledged himself a vassal of Dihli. 

In the 8rh year of Shahjahan when ^Alxb^ dlah Khan Bahadur marched 

against the refractory zamindar of Ratanpur, Amr >Singh brought about ^ 

a peaceful submission. Amr Singh was succeeded by his son Aniip Singh. 

In the 24th year, when Raja Pahar Singh Bundela, Jagirdar of Chaura- 
gadh, attacked Anup. because he had afforded shelter to Dairam. a 
zamindar of Chauragatlh. Anup Singh, with his whole family, withdrew 
from Rewa (which after the destruction of Bandhu had been the family 
s(^at) to tln^ hills. In the 3l)th year, however, Sayyid Salabat Khan, 

(h)vernor of Ihihabad (vide p. 427). conducted him to Court, where Anup 
turned iMuhammadan. He was made a Commander of Three Thousand. 

2,<H)U horM*. am I was appointed to Bandhu and the surrounding districts, 

90. Lashkar Khan, iMuhammad Husayn of Khurasan. 

He was Mir Bal^^hl and J/7r In the 11th year Muzaffar Khan 

(Xo. 37) had him deposed. In the 1 6th year he came one day drunk to 
the Darbar. and challeng(‘d the Ci)urtiers to fight him. Akbar punished 
him by tying him to the tail of a horse, and then put him into prison. 
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He was subst‘(|iieutly re]t‘a^<ML aiul attac’hed to Bengal 

corps. In tile hattU^ of Takarol (p. UHi) ]u‘ was hevi'rely wounded. Tluni^h 
Lis wounds coniiueiieed to heal, he did not taka* suilicuait care of his 
health, and died, a few days after tlie battle, in Orlsa. 

He is mentioned as having liad a contingent of 2.000 troo]>ers (Ma^dsir. 

1 . 000 ). 

The Ma^dsir has a long note in justification of the e.xtra ordinary 
punishment which Akbar inflicted on liim. 

The title of Jjishkar Khdn wais conferred by Jahangir on Abu 'l-Hasaii 
]Mashha<lT. and by Shahjahan on Jan Xisar Khan Yililgar Beg. 

91. Sayyid Ahmad of Barha. 

He is the younger brother of Sayyid iMaliniud (p. 1:27). In the 17th 
year he served in the wanqdht. wdiich. under the command of Khand 
Kalan (Xo. If)), was sent to Gujrat. After the conrpu'st of Ahmadahad. 
he wars ordere<l wdth other Amirs to pursue the sons of Slier Khan FiVladi 
(p. 432), w'ho had removed their families and property from Patanto 
Idar. A portion of their property fell into the hands of Imperialists. 'WTien 
Akbar afterw^ards encamped at Patau, he gave the towm to Mirza Abd^ 
'r-Rahim (Xo. 29), but appointed S. A. as Governor. In the 
same year, Muhammad Husayn iMirza, Shah Mirza, and Sher 
Khan Fuladi, besieged Patan ; but they dispersed on the approach 
of M. ^Azlz. 

In the 20th year S. A. and his nephew's S. Qasim and S. Hashim 
quelled the disturbances in w'hich Jalal’^ d'-Din Qurchi (Xo. 213) had lost 
his life. In 984 he served under Shahbaz Khan (Xo. 80) in the expedition 
to Siw'anah. According to the Tohaqdt, which calls him a Commander 
of Three Thousand, he died in 985. 

Abu '1-Fazl mentioned Sayyid Ahmad above on p. 300, 1. 11 from belowv 

Sayyid Ahmad's son, S. Jamdl^ 'd-Dln was killed by the untimely 
explosion of a mine during the siege of Chitor (p. 398). 

This S. Jamah^ 'd-Din must not be confounded with the notorious 
8. Janulb* d-Din wdio was executed in 993 {Bada^om II, 345). He w'asa 
grandson of S. Mahmud (Xo. 75) S. Qasim being called his uncle. 

92. Kakar ^Ali Khan-i Chishtl. 

He came with Humayun to Hindustan. In the 1 1th year (973) he 
w’as sent together with Shah Qiili Xaranji (Xo. 231) to Gadha- Katanga, 
because Mahdi Qasim Khan (Xo. 36) had gone without leave to Makkah. 
Kakar served also under Mu^izz^ ‘1-Mulk (Xo. 61) and w'as present in 
the battle of Khavrabad. He took part in the bloody fight at Sarnal 
(middle of Sha^ban, 980 ; vide p. 353). He was then attached to Mun^im’s 
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corps, and served in the siege of Patna, during which he and his son 
were killed (end of 981 ; 98U). 

93. Ray Kalyan Mai, Zamuidar of Bikanir, 

He is the father of Ray Singh (Xu. 44), and has been mentioned 
above, p. 384. 

94. Tahir Khan, Mir Fa ra ghat, son of Mir Kburd, who was at dll q 
t<^ Prince Hindal. 

His name is nut given in the Ma^dsir. The Tahaqdt merely says that 
he was a grandee of Humayun. and reached, during the reign of Akbar, 
tht' rank of a Commander of Two Thousand. According to the same work, 
he had a son Bdql Khdn, who likewise served under Akbar. 

From the Ahharndwa (Lucknow Edition, II, p. 274) we vsee that he 
was one of Akbar \s companions. Together with Dastam Khan (Xo. 79) 
Qutliiq Qadam Khan (Xo, 123), Peshraw Khan (Xo, 280), Hakim^’l-Mulk, 
Muqbil Klian, and Shimal Klian (Xo. 154), he assisted in the capture of 
the wild and mad I^waja Mu^azzam, brother of Akbar‘s mother, 

95. Shah Muhammad Khan of Qalat. 

As Qalat belongs to Qandahar, he is often called Shah Muhammad 
Khan-i Qandahari. The Ma*'dsir says that the name of the town of 
Qalat is generally spelt with a j, ; but that the Hazaras pronounce 
Kaldt, with a K, 

Shah Muhammad I^an was a friend of Bay ram, and was with him 
in Qandahar, which Humayun had given Bayram as jdglr. Bayram, 
however, left it entirely in S. M.'s hands, Bahadur Khan (Xo. 22) was 
then governor of Dawar, and had bribed several grandees to hand over 
Qandahar to him ; but S. M. discovered the plot and killeil the con- 
spirators. Bahadur then marched against Qandahar. S, M. knew that 
he could expect no assistance from Humayrm, and wrote to Shah Tahmasp 
of Persia that it was Humayun's intention to cede Qandahar ; he should 
therefore send troops, defeat Bahadur, and take possession of the town. 
Tahmasp sent 3,0tK) Turkman troopers furnished by the jdglrcldrs of 
Sistan, Farah, and Garmsir, Their leader. *^Ali ITir, surprised Bahadur 
and defeated him so completely, that Bahadur could not even keep 
Dawar. He therefore fled to India. S. 31. had thus got rid of one danger ; 
he treated the Persian Commander with all submissiveness, but wouhl 
not hand over the town. Shah Tahmasp then ordered his nephew, 
Sultan Husayn ^lirza, son of Bahrara 3Iirza (vide Xo. 8), AVali 
Khalifa Shamlu, and others, to besiege Qandahar. The siege had lasted 
for some time, when Sultan Husayn 3Iirza felt disgusted and withdrew. 



Tahmasp felt annoyed, and sent airain ^Sultan Hiisayn ^iTrza with ^Ali 
Sultan, Governor of Shiraz, to Qandaliar, witli j)ositive orders to take 
tlie town. ^All Sultan was slu't duriiiix the sieire. and Sultan Husayn 
Mirza remained encainpecl betoie tlie town witluiUt doini^ anything. 
At this juncture, Akhar, who in the iiu^antiine had siuaaHMhal to the 
throne, orflered S. M. to hand over Qandahar to the Persians, according 
to Hunuiyuii's promise, and come t(') India. 

This account of the cession of Gain! aha r. observes the autlior of the 
Ma^dsh\ differs from MunshI Sikandar's version of his great work entitled 
^ Alamdrd-}ji Sil^dndarl. According to that history. Tahmasp. at the very 
first request of Shah ^luhammad sent Sultan Husayn Hir/a with Wall 
Khalifa and other nobles to Qandahar. They defeated Pahadiir ; luit 
as S. H. would not hand over Qandahar, Tahmasp sent ^All Sultan with 
a stronger army, and appointed SuUan Husayn iMlrza governor of Dawar 
and Qandahar. Shah Huhammad held out for six months ; but as he 
got no assistance from India, he capitulated, and withdrew to Hindustan, 

Be this as it may, S. M. arrived in the end of the third year of Akhar 's 
reign in India, was made a Khan, and gradually rose to the rank of a 
Commander of Two Thousand. In the beginning of the 6th year (968) 
he led the van in the battle near Sarangpiir, in which Baz Bahadur lost 
Malwa, and served, in the 9th year, in the war against ^Abd^ 'llah Khan 
Uzbak INo. 14). In the 12th year he was made governor of Kotha. In 
the 17th year he was among the auxiliaries of ^Mlrza ‘^Azlz Koka, and was 
wounded in the battle of Pat an (p. 432). 

Regarding ^Adil lyhau, S. H.*s son, vide below, Xo. 125. 

96. Ray Surjan Hada. 

He is often merely called Ray Hada. The Ha^las are a branch of the 
C'hauhans. The Sarkar of Rantanbhur is called after them Hddantl. 

Ray Surjan was at first in the service of the Rana. and defied the 
Muj^uls, because he thought himself safe in Rantanbhur. Akbar. after 
the conquest of Chltor (p. 398), besieged in the end of the 13th year, 
Rantanbhur, and R. S., despairing of holding out longer — the siege 
having lasted* about a month — sent his sons Dauda and Bhoj (Xo. 175) 
to Akbar's camp to sue for peace. The Emperor received them well, and 
gave each a dress of honour. When they were taken behiml the tent 
enclosure to put on the garments, one of their men, suspecting foul play, 
rushed sword in hand towards the audience tent, and killed several 
people, among them Shaykii Baha^ TDIn ^lajzub of Bada.on. but was 
cut down by one of Muzaffar Khank men. As R. S.'s sons verc^ entirely 
innocent, the accident did not change xAkbar's g(jodwill towards them; 
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and he sent them back to their father. At E. S.‘s request. Husayn Qiill 
Khan (Xo. 24) y'as then sent to the Fort and escorted R. S. to the Emperor. 
Rantanbhur was annexed (Shawwak 976, or beginning of the 14th year). 

E. S. was made Governor of Gadha-Katanga, from where, in the 20th 
year, he was transferred to Fort Chaiiadh (Chiinar). 

Soon after, Dauda fled and created disturbances in Bundl. Zayn 
Khan Koka (Xo. 34). E. S. and his second son Bhoj were therefore sent 
to Biindi, which was conquered in the beginning of 985. After the 
conquest. R. S, was made a commander of Two Thousand. Dauda who 
had escaped, .submitted, in the 23r<l year, to >Shahbaz Klian (p. 436). 
Xot long after. Dauda fled again. He died in the 30th year, 

R. 8. served in the 25th year, after Muzaffar's (Xo. 37) death in Bihar. 
The Ma^dsir does not mention the year of his death. From the Tahaqdt, 
it is clear, that he had been dead for some time in 1001. 

For E. 8.'s son, Ray Bhoj, vide below, Xo. 175. 

97. Shaham Khan Ja]a,ir. 

Jala dr is the name of a Chaghta,! tribe. 

Shaham's father was Baba Beg. who had been under Humayun. 
governor of Jaunpur. Baba Beg also took part in the battle of Ghausa, 
in which Humayun was defeated by Sher Shah. The Emperor fled to 
Agra, and ordered Baba Beg and other grandees to bring up the camp and 
the Begams. In attempting to rescue the ladies of the Harem, Baba Beg 
was killed by an Af^an near the imperial tent. 

Shahani Khan was made an Amir by Akbar. 

In the begimiing of the 4th year (966) he served together with the two- 
Jala,irs, mentioned below. HajI iMuhammad Khan-i SistanI (Xo. 55), 
Chalma Beg (58), Kainal Khan. Ghakkar, and Qiya Khan Gung (Xo. 33). 
under I^an Zaman (Xo. 13) in the Jaunpur District against the Afghans. 
The war continued till the sixth year, in which Sher Shah, son of ^Adli, 
Hubariz IDian. after Bay ram's death, made a final attempt to overthrow 
the Hu^uls. In the 10th year Sh. Kh. served against Khan Zaman. 

In the 19th year he served under Mun^im in the Bengal and Orlsa 
wars, was present in the battle of Takarol and pursued with Todar Mai 
the Afghans to Bhadrak (p. 406). After Mun'^im's death at Gaur (p. 407). 
the grandees put Sh. Ki, in command of the army till the Emperor should 
smd a new commander. In the 21st year he took part in the battle near 
Ag Mahall (p. 350). In the 24th year he was jaglrddr of Hajlpur (opposite 
Patna). After Muzaffar's death (Xo. 37) in 988, before Todar Mai had 
arrived, he defeated and killed Sa^Id-i Badakhshl. one of the Bengal 
rebels. Subsequently, he pursued ^Arab Bahadur, whom Shahbaz Klian 
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(p. 438) had defeated. In the 2Gth year Sh. IQi. was stationed at Xarhan. 
In this year, Ma^^sum Khand Faranl^udi (Xo. 157) had been driven hy 
the imperialists from Bahra.ieh over Kalyanpiir to ]\Iuhammadabad, 
which he plundered, and prepared to attack Jaunpur. Sh. ]^. from 
Xarhan, Pahar TGian (Xo. 407) from <^azipur and Qasim from Jaid]>ur, 
united their contingents, and pursued ^la^sum st) eifectually that he 
applied to ^Azlz Koka to intercede for him with the Emperor. In the 
32nd year he was made Governor of Gadha. and soon alter, of ilihll. 
In the end of the same year he accompanied Sultan Murad, who conducted 
^l. Sulayman (Xd), 5) to Court. In the begiiming of the 33rd year he 
assisted Sadiq Khan (Xo. 43) in his expedition again.st Jalala Tarlkl 
in Terah. 

In the 43rd year, after a stay of fourteen years in the Panjab, Akbar 
made Dihli his residence. It was proved that Sh. had been oppressive, 
and he was therefore reprimanded. Two years later, he served in the 
Asir war, and died during the siege of that fort. /A Hijjah. in09. 

The Tahaqdt says that Shaham Khan was in 1001 a Commander of 
Two Thousand. 

The Al'bar})dma mentions two other Jala.ir Grandees: — 

1. Sidtdn Hnsaijn Khan JaldAr. He was mentioned above, p. 417, 1. 3. 

2. Muhammad Khan Jalddr. The Tahaqdt says of him, “lie is an 
old Amir, and is at present (1001) mad." He served under Khan Zaman 
in the war with Hemu. In the beginning of the 4th year all three Jala.irs 
served under Khrin Zaman against the Allans in the Jaunpur District. 

98- Asaf Khan (HI). : Mirza Qiwam^^ d'-Dln] Ja^’far Beg. son of 
Badi^^^ ‘z*Zaman of Qazwin. 

His father Mirza Badi^^^ ’z-Zaman was the son of A^a 3Iulla Dawatdar 
of Qazwin {vide p. 398). M. Badi, during the reign of Shah Tahmasp, 
had been vazlr of Kashan, and Ja^^far had also been introduced at the 
Persian Court. 

In the 22nd year of Akbar's reign (985). Ja^far Beg came to India, and 
was presented to Akbar by his uncle M. Ghiyas^^ 'd-Dln ^All Asaf Khan 
II (Xo. 126), on his return from the Idar expedition. The new T)daJi law 
having then been introduced, Akbar made Ja^far a Commander 
(4 Tw’enty {Blsti) and attached him to the DahJiifla (p. 252) of his 
uncle. According to J5acZd,on7 (111,216) people attributed this minimum 
of royal favour to the malice of Ja^far's uncle. The post was so low 
that Ja^far threw' it up in disgmst and went to Bengal, to w'hich province 
Muzaffar Hian (Xo. 37) had just been appointed governor. He w'as with 
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him when the Bengal military revolt broke out, and fell together with 
8htims^^ M-Dln-i KhafI(Xo. 159) into the hands of the rebels. Ja^far and 
Shams found means to escape, the former chiefly through his winning 
manners. On arriving at Fathpur, Ja^far met with a better reception than 
behne, was in a short time made a Commander of Two Thousand, and 
got the title of .bw/ Khan, He was also appointed Mir Baklishb rice 
QazI ^Ali. In his flrst expedition, against the Rana of Udaipur, Asaf 
was successful. 

In the 32nd year he was appointed Thanadar of Sawad (Swat), 
rif e Isma^’il Quli Ivhan. who hafl been reprimanded (p. 388, where for 
Waijar read Bij a r). In the 37th year Jalala Rawshani fled to ^Abd^^ dlah 
Khan Uzbak, king of Turaii ; but finding no support, he returned to 
Terah. and stirred up the AfrIdI and Urakza,! Afghans. Asaf was sent 
against him, and with the assistance of Zayn lOian Koka, defeated 
Jalala. The family of the rebel fell into the hands of the imperialists ; 
his women were given to Wahdat ‘*A]I, who was said to be Jalala's 
brother, while the other members of his family were taken to Court. 

In the 39th year Asaf was sent to Kashmir, M. Yusuf Khan (No. 35) 
having been recalled. He re-distributed the lands of the Jagir holders, 
of whom Ahmad Beg Kabuli (No. 191), Muhammad Quli Afshar, and 
Hasan ^^Vrab were the most important. The cultivation of Za^faran 
(saffron, vide p. 89) and hunting were declared monopolies, and the 
revenue was fixed according to the assessment of QazI ^Ali, i,€, at one 
lakh of Idatru'drs, at 24 dmrs each {vide p. 370). Asaf stayed only three 
days in Kashmir, and returned to Lahor. In the 42nd year, when 
Kashmir had become all but desolated through the oppressions of the 
Jagir holders, Asaf was made Governor of the province. In the 41th 
year (beiriiming of 1008) he was ajjpointed Dlivand kail vice Patr Das 
(No, 190). 

In lol3 Prince Salim (Jahangir) rebelled against Akbar ; but a 
reconciliation was effected by Akbar's mother, and Salim was placed for 
twelve days under surveillance. After this, he received Gujrat as tiif/fd, 
and gave up the Srd)as of II aha bad and Bihar, of which during his 
rebellion he had taken possession. Bihar was given to Asaf, who, more- 
over, was appointed to a Command of Three Thousand. 

On Jahangir s accession. Asaf was called to Court, and appointed 
atdUq to Prince Parwiz, who had taken the command agaiiLst the Rana. 
The expedition was, however, interrupted by the rebellion of Prince 
Khu.sraw. In the 2nd year. 1015, Jahangir, after suppressing Khusraw’s 
revolt, left Labor for Kabul, andasSharif Khan Amlr^^’l-Umara^ remained 
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dangerously ill in India, Asaf was made Vakil and Commander of Five 
Thousand. He also received a pen-box studded with jewels. ^ But he 
never trusted Jahangir, as the Emperor himself found out after Asaf's 
death {Tuzul', p. 109). 

From the time of Akbar's death, the kings - of the Dakhin had been 
restless, and I\[alik ^Ambar had seized upon several places in the Jhilaghat 
District. The Khan Khanan (No. 29). with his usual dujjlicity, had done 
nothing to recover the loss, and Jahangir sent Prince Parwiz to the 
Daldiin, with Asaf Khan ns (itdllq. and the most renowned grandees oi 
the Court, as Raja Man Singh (Xo. 3(0, Khan .lahan Lodi, Khan-i A^zam 
(Xo. 21), ^Ahd^ Jlah Khan, ‘'each in himself sufhcient for the conquest 
of a country.*' But incessant drinking on the part of the Prince, and the 
jealousy and consequent insu])ordination of the Amirs, spoiled every- 
thing, and the M ugh ids suffered a check and lost their prestige. Xot 
long after, in 1021, Asaf died at Burhampur. The Tdnl'h of his death 
is : — 


wW. 


A hundred times alas ! for Asaf Klian. 


The Tuzuk (p. 108) says that he died at the age of sixty-three. 

Asaf Khan is represented as a man of the greatest genius. He was 
an able financier, and a good accountant. A glance is said to have been 
sufficient for him to know the contents of a page. He was a great horti- 
culturist, planting and lopping off branches with his own hands in his 
gardens : and he often transacted business with a garden spade in his 
hand. In religious matters, he was a free-thinker, and one of Akbar s 
disciples (p. 218-9). He was one of the best poets of Akbar's age, an age 
most fruitful in great poets. His Masnawi, entitled x\ urndma ranks after 
Xizam's Shlfln f^usraiv. Vide below among the poets of Akbar s 


reign. 

Asaf kept a great number of women, and had a large family. 

His sons. 1. Mlrzd Abidin. He was a Commander of Fifteen 

Hundred, 500 horse, and daed in the second year of Shahjahan s reign. 
He had a son Mlrzd Ja^ far, who like his grandfather was a poet, writing 
under the same takhallus (Ja^’far). He, ZMiid Khan Koka, and M. Shafi 
{Pddishdhndma : Saqi, Ma'^dsir) son of Sayf Khan, were such intimate 
friends, that Shahjahan dubbed them sih ijdr, ‘’the three friends. ’ He 


1 It Wds customary under the Mu<^ul (rovernment to confer a pen-box or a I'oldon 
inkstand, or both, as x ii.dtjn di on Diw dus. When such ottioers were deputed, they generally 
returned the presents. 

- Musihul historians do not like to call the rulers of the Dakhin The word 

w'hich ther opuerally use, is dxipyaddr, which is a meaninLdc''S title, I have nut found 
this title used in hisforie', written before tin Alhnndufnx. 
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later resigned the service, and lived in Agra on the pension which Shah- 
jahan granted and Awrangzlb increased. He died in 109 L 

2. S}ihrdb t^dn. He was tinder Shcihjahan a Coinmander of Fifteen 
Hundred, 1.200 horse, and died in the Idth year of Shcthjahan. 

3. Mlrzd A^yjJiar, He was a hasty youth, and could not bridle 
his tongue. In the Parenda expedition, he created dissensions between 
Shah Shuja^ and 3Iahrd)at Khan. He served in the war against Jujhar 
Bandela, and perishe<l at the explosion of a tower in Fort Dhainuni, 
as related in the Pddis]idhtd)na. He had just been married to the daughter 
of Mu'^taniid Oan Bal^shi (author of the h^bdlndma-iji Jahdngln) ; 
but a.s no cohabitation had taken place, Shahjahan married her to Khan 
Dawran. He was a Commander of Five Hundred, 100 horse, 

4. Mlrzd ^Askarl. He was in the 20th year of Shahjahan a Com- 
mander of Five Hundred, 100 horse. 

The lists of grandees in the Pddislidhndyna mention two relations of 
Asaf — 1. Miihcutimad Salih, son of Mxrza Shahh brother or nephew of 
Asaf. He was a Cbmmander of One Thousand, 800 horse, and died in the 
second year of 8hrdijahan*s reign. 2. M}afntK a Commander of Five 
Hundred, 100 horse. 

XL Commahders (^f One Thouscutd and Five ILn}drcd. 

99. ShayWi Farid-i Bukhari. 

The Iqhdhidma, according to the Ma^dsir, says ho belonged to the 
Mdsand Savyids ; but this is extraordinary, because the Buldiarl 8a vyid’s 
trace their descent toSayyid Jalal-i Bukliarl, seventh descendant of Imam 
<^Ali XaqI Alhadi. 

The fourth ancestor of Shayldi Farid was Shavkb ^AlxP^ ‘l-Ghaifar of 
Dihll, who when dying desired his family to give up depending on Suyur^al 
tenures, but rather to enter the military service of the kings. This they 
seem to have done, 

Shaykh Farid was born at Dihll {T}izHk, p. 68), He entered Akbar's 
service early. In the 28th year, when M. ‘^Aziz (Xo. 21) resigned from ill- 
health the command of the Bihar army, 8. F. accompanied ^^azlr Khan 
(Xo. Ill to the neighbourhood of Bardwan. where (Jutlu of Orlsa had 
collected his Afghans. Qutlu liaving made proposals of peace, 8. F. was 
onlered to meet him. In doing so he nearly perished through Qutlu's 
treachery {vide 8tewart*s Bengali, In the 30th year, he was made a 
Commander of Too, and gradually rose, till the 40th year, to a command 
of 1 ,500. He was also appointed ^llr BakhshI, and had also for some time 
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the Dffjtar-? T(Ut ii’i his charge, i.e., he had to settle all matters relating 
to the grants of Ja^Ir liolders. 

His elevation under Jahangir was due to the decided support he 
gave Jahangir, immediately before his accession, and to the victory he 
obtained over Prince Kluisraw at Bhairowal. ^^^len Piiiice Salim 
occupied Ilahabud during his rebellion against his father, appointing 
his servants to manmhs and giving them jdgJrs. Akbar favoured Prince 
Khusraw so openly, that every one looked upon him as succt'ssor. Soon 
after, a sort of reconciiation was effected, and Salim's men were sent to 
Gujrat. When Akbar lay on the death-bed, he ordered Salim to stay 
outside the Fort of Agra : and M. ^Azlz Koka fXo. -1) and Raja Wan 
Singh, who from family considerations favoured Khusraw's succession, 
placed their own men at the gates of the fort, and aske<l Shavkh Farid 
to take command. But S. F. did not care for their arrangements and 
vent over to Prince Salim outside, and declared liim emperor, before 
Akbar had closed his eyes. On the actual accession, S. F. was made a 
commander of 5,()00, received the title of Sdlub^ qalam} 

and was appointed Mir Bal'hsh'^. 

A short time after, on the 8th Zi Hiijah. 1014. Prince l^usraw 
suddenly left Agra, and went plundering and recruiting to Labor. S. F.. 
with other Bukhari and many Biirha Sayyids, v as sent after him. whilst 
Jahangir liimself followed soon after, accompanied by Sharif Kh an 
Amir'i 'hrmarrP and Wahabat Khan, who were hostile to S. F.. and 
took everv possible opportunity of slandering him. Sulhin Khusraw 
had gone to Labor and besieged the town, when he heard of S. F. s 
arrival with 12,000 horse at the Ah ~i Sultan pur. He raised the siege, aiul 
arrived at the Bi,ah, which S. F. had just crossed, I^usraw was 
immediately attacked. The tight was unusually severe. Ihe Barba 
and BuHiari Sayyids had to bear the brunt of the fight, the former in 
the van under the command of Sayf Kh an, son of Sayyid ^lahinud J^an 
Kundliwai (p. 427) and Sayyid Jalal. There were about 50 or 00 of the 
Barha Sayyids opposed to 1,500 Badal^shi troopers, ami had not 
Kamal {vide No. 78) come in time to their rescue, charging the enemy with 
loud cries of Padishah saldmat the Baiha hayyids would ha\e been cut 
down to a man, Sayyid Sayf Khan got seventeen wounds, an- 1 S, Jalfd 
died a few da vs after the battle. About four humlred of KllU^raw•s 
troopers were killed, and the rest dispersed. Khusraw's jewel-hox fell 


^ This title we also tind in old inscription^, e.g. in those of Tribcni and S.ityaw, Hfiszli 
District. It means Lord of the sword and the pen. 
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into the hands of the Imperialists. The %ht took place in the neighbour- 
hood of Bhairowa!.^ In the evening Jahangir arrived, embraced S. F., 
and stayed the night in his tent. The District was marie into a Pargana 
of the name of Fathabad. and was ^iven S. F. as a present. He received, 
besides, the title of Khan . and was appointed governor of the 

8uba of Giijrat. 

In the 2nd year, 8. F. presented Jahangir with an immense ruby made 
into a ring, which weighed 1 wnV/a/, 15 surl'lh^, and was valued at 25,000 Rs. 
As the relations of the Shavkh oppresserl the people in Gujrat. he was 
recallerl from Ahmadfibad (TuiaJ^, p. 73). In the 5th year he was made 
governor of the Panjab. In 1021 he made preparations to invade 
Kangra. He died at Pathan in 1025. and was buried at Dihli (Tuz. p. 159). 
At the time of his death, he was a Commander of Six Thousand, 5.000 
horse. 

Sayyid Ahmad, in his work on the antiquities of Dihll, entitled Asdr^ 
's-Aanddld, Xo. 77. says that the name of 8. F.'s father was Sayyid 
Ahmad'i Bukhari. Of Farid's tomb, he says, nothing is left but an arcade 
{ddldn). But he wrongly place.s the death of the Shavkh in the 
^th jfear, or 1033 A.H., instead of in the eleventh year, or 1025 a.d. 
Savvid Ahmarl also mentions a Sard!, built by Shayldi Farid in 
Dihll. which has since been repaired by the English Government, and 
is now used as a jail hhdna). 

According to the Tuzah, p. 65, Sallmgadh (Dihll) belonged toS. Farid. 
It ha<l been built by Salim Khan the Afghan during his reign in the 
midst (dar miydn) of the Jamna. Akbar had given it to Farid. “ 

^^^len Shaykh Farid died, only 1.000 Ashrafls were found in his 
house, which very likely gave rise to the Tar'ldi of his death : — 


^ Bhdiruwal on onr rnajH [jt/f/rojroJ , lic'^ on the road from Jalindhar to Amntsir on 
nirht bank of the Bi.ah Aitfr the defeat KhiiNraw fled northwards with the view 
of rf*a<-hin'.i Kobtas beyond the MLdit bank of the Jhclnm, Ho had therefore to ero^^^ the 
Rawi. the ( flianab and trie Jhelam. ( hi eoininijr to tlie Chanab, at a [daee railed Sfulhpur 
(a very <'omm<in name in the Pan|ab), lie could not L'^et boat'>. He therefore went to 
Sodhara. uhu h i-* aNo nienrioned a [ilaee for ( ros>inur in the Tn^<afjnt-i — on our 

majjx Sntjfn X.H ot \'a/jrabad — ami indm ed ^omt* boatmen to take him over. But they 
lett him in the lun h landed him on an island in th(‘ middle of the Chaniib, ami swam baek. 
This < ame to the ears of the (‘haudiof Sodhara, and a report was sent to ^J’Abdn 'hQasim 
Xamakm < Xo. om* of .lahamrir's oflieers stationerl at tdijrat (at some di.stanee from 

the rnrht hank (*f the Chnnab, oppo'^ite to \'a7jrahad). He eame, took Khusraw from 
the i'Lind. and ke[>t him routined in tiujrat. 'L'he news of the rapture reai hedjFahantrir 
at Labor on the hisf 3Inharram lul."), i.e. ,3:2 da\> after Khusraw's flitzht from Agra. (Jn 
the 3r<l Safar, l^usraw Ha^an Beo-i Bailakhshi iXo. IflT), and ^iAhd^* 'r-Rahim Khar, 
were brought to dahi3niiir iu the Mirza Kamran. 

- The family must have had larire possessions in Dihli ; for w'hen Akhar, in the 22nd 
year, vi-^ited Dihll. he stayed in Sh. Farid's mansion, and Abu 'LFazl {Ahbarncima, HI, , 
p. 196) speaks of his extensive possessions along the Jamna. ^ 
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j J ^ j ^ n rd h a rd ( 1 ( >25 A . H . ) . 

He gave,i aud left (carrit^d olf^ little." 

^^haylA Farid was indeed a man of the ^reatt^st liherality. He always 
gave wdth his own hands. Once a beggar came to him seven times on one 
day. and received money : and when he rettirmsl the eiglitli tinu*. Farid 
gave him again money, but told him not to tell others : else tlnw might 
take the money from him. He gave wido^^s a gn^at deal, and his jaglr 
lamls were given as free land tenures to the children of his servants 
or soldiers who had })een killed. When in Gujrat, he had a list made 
of all j^ukharl Sayvids in the [irovince,- and paid for every marriage feast 
and outfit ; he even gave pregnant women of his chan momw for the same 
pnr])ose for the benefit of their yet tmborn children. He never assiste<l 
singers, musicians, or flatterers. 

He built many ,Mr<lds. The one in Dihll has been mentioned above. 

Tn Ahmadabad. a ttnihilla was adorned by him and received as a 
memorial of him the name of Bukhara. In the same town ]ie ])nilt the 
Masjid and Tomb of Shah Wajlh^^ 'd-Din (died 988 ; Badn,onl. III. 13). 
He also built Farlddhdd near Dihll, the greater part of the old pargana 
of Tilpat being included in tlie pargana of Fa rid a bad (Elliotts Glossary, 
Beame's Edition. IT, p. 123). Tn Labor also, a Mahalla was built by him, 
a large bath, and a chaiiJc, or bazar. The Government officers under 
him received annually three ; to Ids footmen he gave annually 

a blanket, and his sweepers got shoe^. He never made alterations in 
his gifts. 

His contingent consisted of 3.(K)0 picked troopers. Neither in the 
reign of Akbar, nor that of Jahangir did he build a ])alace for himself. 
He aiwavs lived as if on the march. He T)aid his contingent personally, 
little caring for thf^ noise and tumult incident to such offices. One (>f his 
best soldiers, an Afghan of the name of Shev Khan, had tak^m leave in 
Gujrat, and rejoined after an absence of six years, when Sh. Farid was in i 
Kalanur on his march to Kfingra. The Shavkh ordered Dwiirka Das, 
his BakhshI, to T^^y the man his wages, and the Ihikhshi wrote out the 
Descripfive Roll, and gave the man one flay's pay. Ihit Farid got angry, 
and said, ** He is an old ‘servant, and though he comes rather late, my 
affairs have not fared ill on account of his absence : give him hi-» whole 
pav." The man got 7.090 Rs.. his w'hole pay for six years. 

Kfinni, eat, enjoyed. — P ] 

- hi Dil'.li, .Alimaeiribud, and nuuiy uther in Gujrat do we find I'ukbc’ri .Say;', u;<?. 

Vnh Xo-. 77, 7S. 
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and day,*' exclaims the author of the *’ change as 

before, and the stars ^valk and the heavens turn as of old. but India ha'^ 
no longer such men. Perhaps they have left for some other country ! " 

Shayl^ Farid had no son. His daughter also died childle.ss. He had 
aflopted two young men. Muhammad Sa^id and i\IIr Klian. They lived 
in great pomp, and did not care for the emperor. Though often warned, 
] they would noisily pass the palace in pleasure boats to the annoyance 
of the emperor, their boats being lighted up with torches and coloured 
lamps. One night they did so again, and Mahabat Khan , whom Jahangir 
had given a hint, sent one of his men and killed Mir Khan. S. F. 

‘ demanded of the emperor Mahiihat*s blood ; but ^lahabat got together 
several respectable ' witnesses who maintained before the emperor 
that Mir Khan had been killed by Muhammad Sa^Id, and Shaykh F. had 
to remain quiet. 

Muhammad Sa^id was alive in the 20th year of Shahjahan, and was a 
Commander of Seven Hundred, 300 horse (PddisJidhn, II, 743). 

Sayi/kl Ja^far, S. F.'s brother, was also in Akbar's service. He was 
killed in the battle of Pa tan (p. 433). 

The Pddishdhnduia (I, b., 316, 313: II, 739) also mentions Saijtjid 
Badr. son of Shavkh Farid's sister, a Commander of 700, 500 horse : and 
Satitjid Bkakar, son of Sh. F.'s brother, a Commander of Five Hundred, 
300 horse. 

100. Samanji Khan, son of Chaim a Beg. 

For Samdnp we often find in MSS. Snwdjl. The Turkish sn})idn 
means hay, so that Sawdnjl or SamdncJu would mean one irho looJis after 
the hay. 

The name of this grandee is neither given in the ^La^d.fr, nor the 
Tahaqdt, Xor have I come across his name in the Ahbarndma. It remains, 
therefore, doubtful whether he is the son of Xo, 58. 

Another Samanji Klian will be found below, Xo. 147. 

101. Tardi ^an, son of Qiva Kh^n Gung (Xo. 33). 

He has been mentioned above, on p. 367, The Tahaqdt says that, in 
JOOl, he was governor of Patan (Gujrat).i 


^ Tar<U Ivh.'in is al'-o moutiorKMl in Sayvid Ah madts edition of the Tvzuk, p 10, 1. I.*). 
Hut thi'> IS a nii'>take. It should ho Kh nn . not Ttinh Kha )) . The word toqiini, l.c,, ai&o 
a nuUake. and '^huuld lie ToqhtV, Pa^es IS, 19. of the Tuzuk treat of Akbar’s forced 
man-h to Patau in Gujrat whIp p. ;U3, note, and p. 44o). The Ma^a^ir {MH. 77 of 
the Library A-?. Sou. Bernal, p. Ib3, h.) mentions the 4th RabitJ I, a,s the dav when Akbar 
left Atrra ; but from the Akba mama { Lucknow Edition, 111, 18 IT.) it i.s char that Akbar 
left Agra on the 24th Rabi^ If, 981, and engaged the enemiej* on the 0th day after his 
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102. Mihtar Khan. AnLs’^ a servant of Humayun. 

The won] yt\thtar, [)rop. a ])rince. (*ccurs \'(‘ry often in the names of 
Humavim's servants. Tims in the AJ^har}Kiiha (Lucknow Edition. A'ol. I, 
p. '2d9— a very interesting p>age. which gives the names of the grand**es. 
etc., who accompanied the emperor to Persia). 

Mihtar Khan was tlie title of Anls^^ \l~DTn. He was HumavCin's 
treasurer on his flight to Persia and returned with the emperor. 

In the 14th year. AvheiiRantanbhur had been coiupiered {vide Xo. 90), 
the fort was put in his charge. In the beginning of the 21 st vcar (beginning 
of 984) he accompanied Man Singh on his expedition against Rana 
Partab of ^Faiwar, and distinguished himself as leader of the ChanddiruJ 
Lear). In the 25th year he held a jdfjlr in Audh. and distinguished himself 
in the final pursuit of ^Fa^^sum Khan Faranj^iidi (Xo. 157). 

Anis was gradually promoted. He was at the time of Akbar's death 
a r.'ommander of Three Thousand. A. c cording to the Tahandt. he was 
in 1001 a Lommander of 2.500. 

He died in the 3rd year of Jahangir's reign. 1017. eighty-four rears 
old. If I read the MSS. of the Ma^dsir correctly, he was a Kati. and 
looked upon his tribe with much favour. He was a man of great simplicity. 
It is said that lie paid his contingent montlily. 

Mums Khan, his son. was during the reign of Jahangir a Commander 
of Five Hundred, 130 horse. Ahu Tdlib, son of ^ Funis Khan, was employed 
as treasurer ( Khizdnrhl) of the Suba of Bengal. 

103. Ray Durga Sisodia. 

Ray Durga is generally called in the Akharndma, Ray Durga Chandra- 
war, , Jo^). The home of the family was the Pargana of Rampur, 

also called Islampur, near Chltor. 

In the 2Gth year of Akbar's reign Ray Durga accompanied Prince 
Murad on his expedition against Mirza Muhammad Ilaklni of Kabul. 
In the 28th year he was attached to Mirza Khan's (Xo. 29) corps, and 
distinguished himself in the Giijrat war. In the 30th year he was with 
M. ^Azlz Koka (Xo. 21) in the Dal^in. In the 3fith year he followed 
Prince Murad to Malwa. and later to the Dal^in. 

In the 45th year Akbar sent him after Muzalfar Husayn Mirza. He 
then accompanied Ahu '1-Fazl to Xasik, and went afterwards home on 

departure, i.e. on the 5th Juniada I. OSl. Hence the date 5tii .Tumada I, !>sn, whuh 
Sayyid Ahmad gives, Tuznk, p, 18, 1. IS, should be corrected tooth dumada 1, JWl. 

The comparison of the several sources for a history of Akbar’s reifrn, and. the correctnm 
of the MSS. is a truly herculean labour, which the want of crititai acumen on the })art of 
the editors of our printed historical editions has very much in< reased. Vuie Xo. I04. 

29 
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leave. He returned, but after six weeks went again home, apparently 
without permission. 

He died towards the end of the 2nd year of Jahangir's reign. 

According to the (p. 63) he had served Akbar for upwards of 

forty years. Jahangir says, he had at first been in the service of Rana 
Udai Ringh, and reached, during the reign of Akbar, the dignity of 
Commander of Four Thousand. He is said to have l^een a good tactician. 

The Tahaqat says that he was in 1001 a Commander of Fifteen Hundred. 

The J/a^T^'/rcontinues the history of his descendants, from vliich the 
following tree has been taken. 

Of nfohxpi of fhr of EfuttpUr [1 '■h'nupv >), Clnfor. 

1. Rely Dur^jl Sisocliva 

( Chamlrawat) 

2. Ra.o C'hiimla ( Jahancrir) 

1 

''/) A sou — — — Palp Mukund 

3. Ra,o Dauda, (Shahjahan) j 

1 

4. Ra.o HattI Siivah ' Do ) ^ 

[died ehiidies'^] 

5 (^0 Ra.o Kfip Sirurh— — — B. (6) Ra.o Amr Sin^ih 
[died cfiiklle'^-j { Awrauirzil)) 

1 ' 

i . Ra,o Muhkam 8intih 

j 

8. Ra,o Gopal Singh 

I 

9. Ra.o Ratau Singh 

Ra.o Ratan Singh turned Muhammadan, and got the title of Mitsltm 
Klfiin (Awrangzib-Jahandar Shah). 

104. Madhu Singh, son of Raja Bhagwan Das (Xo. 27). 

He was present in the fight at Sarnal (p. 353). In the beginning of the 
21st year (Muharram, 984) he served under iVIan Singh against Rana 
Kika, and distinguished himself in the battle of Goganda (21st Rabi*^ 
1. 984). 2 In the 30th year he accompanied Mirza Shahruldi (Xo. 7) 

^ There li bome contuNion in the MSS. and printed editions re^^ardintr his name. Thus 
in the Efvh'^hnhiHtma, Erl. Bihl. Tndh a. 1. b. 30.5, he is called MathlSivgh; but Uatti 
Sinqh in the same work. Vol. Ji, p. 730, and Hathi, on p. 374. 

- It was >aid above, p. .361, note that the battle of Coeanda was fought in 985. This 
i-s the statement of the Tnhaq/if^ whic h the Ma^n^ir follows in its biographical note of Raja 
Man 8inpii. But from the Akharvainn and the History of Badil.onl, who was present in 
the battle, and brought Akbar Man Siriirh's loport, it is clear that .Man Siindi set out on 
the 2nd Muliarram, 9St, arnl that the battle took plac e on the 21st Rain I "of the same 
year. 

It has been remarked above fp. 3S3, note 1) that the chronolo^yy of the Tabaqdt is 
erroneou'*. Bada.oni as<‘rihes the errors to tlie omission of the intercalary days, and a 
confusion of solar and lunar years. Historian-" should br.ir this in mind. The AkhaJinitoa 
is the onl\ source for a hi'^tory of Ak)>ar s rei^ii, and the SaH'a.nih should be the guide of 
Historians. 
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(m his expedition to Kashmir. In the 3Lst year, after the death of 
Say y id Hamid (No. 78), he took the contingent of Raja Bhagwan from 
Thana Langar, where he was stationed, to ‘^Ali Masjid, where Man 
Singh was. 

In the 48th year he wa^ made a C'ommamler of Three Thousand. 2 000 
horse. According to the Tabdqflf, he had been, in 1001. a Commander 
of *2,000. 

His son. ('hutr SdJ, or Salr Sal, was at the end of Jahaimir's reimi a 
Commander of Fifteen Hundred. 1 .( K )0 horse. He was killed together with 
his two sons, Bhim Singh and Anand Singh, in the Dakhin, in the 3rd year 
of Shahjahaids reign. His third son, Uf/ar Sen, was a Commander of 
Eight Hundred. 400 horse (vdle Pa<lishahii, I, p. 294 ; I. b., 
pp. 305, 314). 

\()o. Sayyid Qasim, and 143. Sayyid Hashim, sons of Sayyid 
iMahmud Khfin of Barha. Kundliwal (No, 75). 

In the 17th year S. Qasim served under Khan ^Alam (Xo. 58) in the 
pursuit of 5Iuhammad Husayn Mirza, who after his defeat by M. ^Aziz 
Koka (Xo. 21) had withdrawn to the Dakhin. 

S. Hashim served, in the 21st year, with Ray Ray Singh (Xo. 44) 
against Sultan De,ora. ruler of Sarohi, and distinguished himself in the 
conquest of that place. 

In the 22nd year both brothers served under Shahbaz Khan (Xo. 80) 
aorairivSt the Rana. In the 25th vear, when Chandr. Sen., son of Maldeo, 
raised disturbances, both brothers, who hadpV7//7/-5 in Ajnhr, were ordered 
to march against him. Both again distinguished themselves in the 28th 
vear, and serv^ed in the liarcvval of Mirza IHian (Xo. 29) in the 
Gujrat war. 

S. Hashim was killed in the battle of Sarkich, near Ahmadabad. S. 
Qasim was wounded. He was subsequently appointed Thiinadar of 
Patan. M hen Mirza Khan went to Court, leaving Qulij j^an as Governor 
of Ahmadabad. Qasim was again appointed to a command and operated 
successfully against 5Iuzaffar, Jam (zammdar of lattle Kachh), and 
Kliangar (zamindar of Great Kachh). 

On the transfer of Mirza Khan. Klian-i A^zam (Xo. 21) was appointed 
Governor of Gujrat. Qasimcontinued to serve inGujriit.and distinguished 
himself especially in the 37th year. Later, he commanded the left wing 
of Sultan 5 farad's Dakhin corps, 

Qasim died in tlie 44th year (1907). He was at his death a Commander 
of 1,500. 

Regardinji their sons, ride p, 427. 



XII. Cuhi)itanler>i of Tivelve H}(})(h'e'J and Fiftt/. 

10r>. Ray Sal Darbari, Shay]^a\vat. 

He is also called Eaja Eav Sal Darharl, and is the son of Eaja Soja. 
son of Eay E’ly Mai Shaykhawat. in ^^hose service Hasan Khan Sur 
(father of Sher Shah) was for some time. 

As remarked above (Xo. the Kachhwahas are divided 

into Eajawats and Shaykhawats. To the latter l)ranch belong Eaja 
Lo Karan, Eay Sal, etc. : the former contains Man Singh's posterity 
(the present rulers of Jaipur). 

The term ShaiJchdirat, or Sliekddirat , as it is generally pronounced, 
is explained as follows. One of the ancestors of this branch had no sons. 
A Muhammadan Shay]^, however, had pity on him, and prayed for 
him till he got a son. From motives of gratitude, the boy was called 
Shayl^}- Hence his descendants are called the Shaykhawat Branch. 

Eay Sal was employed at Court, as his title of Darbari indicates. He 
was in charge of the Harem. During the reign of Jahangir, he was 
promoted, and served in the Dakhin. He died there at an advanced age. 
He had t.wenty-one sons, each of whom had a numerous posterity. 

Whilst Eay Sal was in the Dakhin, IMadhu Singh and other grand- 
children of his, collected a lot of ruffians, and occupied Eay Sal's paternal 
possessions.^ But Mathura Das, a Bengali, who was Eay Sal's Muubhl 
and Vakil, recovered a portion of his master's lands. 

After Eay Sal’s death, his sons and grandsons lived, according to 
the custom of the Zamindars of the age, in feud with their neighbours 
and with each other. Eaja Girdhar. Pmy Sal's son, is almost the onlv 
one that distinguished himself at Court. 

From the Akbarndma we see that Eay Sal entered earlv Akbar's 
service : for he was present in the battle of ^ayarbad (p. 411) in the 
fight at Sarnal {vid^ 27). and accompanied the Emperor on his forced 
march to Patan aud Ahmadabad (p. 458. note). 

The Pddishdhnduna H, b., p. 314) mentions another son of Eay Sal's, 
Bhoj Raj, who was a Commander of Eight Hundred, 400 horse. 

The TabiKfdt says that Eay Sal. was in 1001 a Commander of Two 
Thousand. Abu d-Fazl calls liim in this list a Commander of 1250. This 
manmh is unusual, and Eay S<11 stands alone in this class. It does not 


^ He id the same the Skaiflfiji of Jaipur iiencaloi/ied. Shaykhji is said to have been 
a grandson of Udaikaran, twelfth descendant of DhoUt Ray (p. *348). 

* Called in the Khandiir or (dmndar, "near Amber.” Tod mention-? 

a KJhandhar near Am}>er. Vide Geojr. In<le\, Khandur. 


occur i!i the lists <>f (iraudee:' in Pa<I (shdJnifUitd. From otlier histories 

also it is clear that the next luirluu’ Mau'^al) after the Ilazarl was the 
Hazdr n prmsudl, or Fomniander of Fiftt^en Hundred. 

XIII. Po})nif(()fd( I\'>‘ of ())}r T]o)}is(tnd. 

107- Muhibb ^Ali KhaUt ^oii of Hir Khalifa. 

Thh’ ^(randee must not confounded with M^hdd) l^dn Ilahfdsl 
(p. 100). 

Muhihh ^AlT Khan is the son of Mir XizanF^ *d-T)In ^All Khalifa, the 
** pillar of Babar's government He had no faith in H\imayun, and 
was opposed to his accession. He therefore favoured iMahdl Khwaja, 
Ba bar's son-in-law. MahdL a short time before Ihlbar's death, assumetl 
a roval deportment. One day, iMlr Khalifa haj)])ened to be in MahdFs 
tent : and when he left. MahdI. thinking himself alone, put his hand 
to his ])eard, amd exclaimed, " Thou shalt by and by follow me.'" He had 
scarcely uttered these words, when he observed Muqlm-i Harawl ^ in 
the corner of the tent. Muqlm reported these words to i\lir Khalifa, 
and upbraided him for giving MahdI his support. Mir Khalifa thereupon 
changed his mind, forbade people to visit MahdI, and raised, on Babar's 
death, Humayun to the throne. 

His son ]Muhibb ^Ali Khan distinguished himself under Babar and 
Humayun. His wife was Kahid Begam, daughter of Qasim Koka. 
Qasini had sacrificed himself for Babar. Babar had fallen into the 
hands of ^Abd^^ ‘llah Khan Uzbak, when Qasim stepped forward and said 
that he was Babar, He was cut to pieces, and Babar escaped. In 975, 
Xahhl Begam went to That ha, to see her mother, Hajl Begam (daughter 
of Mlrza Muqlm. son of Mirzl Zu l-Xun). After Qasim Koka s death, 
Hajl Begam married Mlrza Hasan, and after him, Mlrza *^Isa Tarkhan, king 
of Sindh (p. 390). Before Xahid Begam reached Thatha Mlrza ^Isa died. 
His successor, Mlrza BaqI, ill-treated Hajl Begam and her daughter. 
Hajl Begam therefore collected a few desperate men and watched for 
an opportunity to get hold of M, BaqI s person. The plot was. however, 
discovered, and Hajl Begam was put into prison. Xahid Begam escaped 
and went to Bhakkar. where she was well received by i<ultan Mahmud, 
ruler of the District. He persuaded her to ask Akbar to send her husband 
Muhibb ^.All to Bhakkar : and he vould give him an army, if he liked to 
attack Thatha. Xahid Begam did so on coming to Court, and Akbar, 

^ Father of the Historian Nizam'^ ’d-DIn Alimati, autlior of the Tnhnqfd i Akhau, 
Muqim was then DJ^van-i 
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in the IGth year (978), called for Muhibb, who had then retired from 
court-life, and ordered him to proceed to Bhakkar. 

Muhibb set out, accompanied by Khan, a son of his daughter. 

Sa^ld Khan (No, 25), Governor of Multan, had also received orders to 
assist 5luhibb ; but at Sultan ^lahmud's request, Muhibb came alone, 
accompanied bv only a few hundred troopers. When he arrived at 
Bhakkar, Sultan 5Iahmud said that he had changed his mind : he might 
go and attack Thatha without his assistance ; but he should <lo so from 
Jaisalmir, and not from Bhakkar. Muhibb. though he had only 200 
troopers, resolved to punish Sultan Mahmud for his treachery, and 
prepared himself to attack Bhakkar. Mahmud had 10.000 horse assembled 
near Fort Mathlla Muhibb attacked them, dispersed them, and 

took soon after the fort itself. He then fitted out a larger corps, and moved 
to Bhakkar, where he again defeated Mahmud. The consequence of this 
victory was that Mubarak Khan, Sultan Mahmud's vazlr, left his master 
and went with 1,500 horse over to Muhibb. But as Mubarak's son, Beg 
0^1 u, was accused of having had criminal intercourse with a concubine 
of Sultan Mahmud. Muhibb wished to kill Beg G^lu, ^lubarak, who had 
not expected this, now tried to get out of ]\Iuhibb's power. Muhibb 
therefore killed Mubarak, and used the money which fell into his hands 
to complete his preparations for the siege of Bhakkar. 

The siege had laste<l tliree years, when famine and disease drove the 
inhabitants to despair. The swelling which is peculiar to the district 
decimated the people ; and the bark of the Sirs tree (]>. 238). the best 
reme<ly for it, could only be had for gold. Sultan 5Iahniud at last sent 
a message to Akbar, and offered the fort as a present to Prince >Sahm, 
if Muhibb were recalled, and another grandee sent in his stead, who was 
to take him (Mahniiid) to Court ; for he said, he could not trust Muhibb. 
Akbar accepted the proposal, and sent Mir Gesu, Bakawal-begL to 
Bhakkar.^ Bebue Mir Gesu arrived, Sultan Mahmud ha<l died. Kew 
complications arose on his arrival, ^lujahid Khan just besieged Fort 
Ganjaba,- and his mother Samira Begam (Muhibb's daughter), who felt 
olfended at Akbar's proceedings, dispatched a few ships against 5[Tr 
Gesu. and nearly captured him. In the meantime Muqmi-i Harawl 
alsi) arrived and dissuaded Muhibb from hostilities against 5Iir Gesu. 


^ I'he ef Bhakkar niinutolv rolatrtl in the Tnnl:h_-i {rith Xo. ‘^2U), 

from whii'h Prof povvson in hi^ edition of Eiliot '' Hi'^tory of India fl. p, 240 ff.) ha"’ siven 
extracts. But Abn ’I-Fazl’s account t ontaiii'' a few interestini: partir ulars and ditlerence^. 
For Dowson’s Mir Ki-’U. we have to read MTrO^ wk Hi" bioirraphy is civen in th^ 

“ Generilly tailed Uiinjnu'ri, 
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The lalter now (^utered Blukkar (08i) and tlie inhabitants handed tlie 
keys over to him. 

But neither Muhibb nor Mujrdiid felt iuelined to leave for the Court, 
thougli their stay was fraiiLdit vdtli dainzer. Mulubl) therefore entered 
into an aitreeintmt with ^lir (o^-u. according to whi(*]i Mujahid should be 
allowed to go to That ha. and tliat he himself with his whole family should 
be accommodated in Loharl. The arrangement had betm ])artiai!y carried 
out, when Mir Gesu dispatcluMl a flotilla after Mujrdtid. ^luhibl) upon thi.s 
withdrew to Mathlla. Samira Ih^gam fortified the environs, an<l when 
attacked by Gesu's men, she successfully repulsed them for one day aiul 
one night. Next day, Mujahid arrived by forced marches, defeated the 
enemy. ^ and occupied the land east of the river. 

In the meantime, Akbar had sent ^luhammad Tarso Khan (No. o'l) 
as governor to Bhakkar, and iMuhibb thought it now wise to go to 
Court. 

In the 21st year, Muhibb received an appointment at Court, as a 
sort of Mir ^Arz, As he ga.ve the emperor satisfaction. Akbar, in the 
2drd year, allowed him to choose one of four appointments, the office 
of Allr ^Arz, the guard of the Harem, the governorship of a distant 
province, or the governorship of Dihll. Muhibb chose the last, and 
entered at once upon his office. 

He died as Governor of Dihll in 989. 

Muhibb is placed in the Tahatidl among the Commanders of Four 
Thousand. 

Eegarding the town of Bhakkar, Abu *1-Fazl says that it is called in 
old books Math^ilra. Six rivers united pass by it in several branches : 
two branches lie to the south, one to the north. The town at the latter 
branch is called Bhakkar. On the second branch another town lies, 
called Lohari, and near it is the Indus. 

Mirza Shah Husayn Arghun, king of That ha, ha<l Bhakkar fortified, 
and appointed as Commander his fosterdirother, Sultan Mahinful. After 
Shah Husayn's death. Sultan Mahmud declaied himself iiulep^uubmt 
at Bhakkar, and Mirza ^Isa Tarkhan (p. d90) at Thatha. Both w(ue 
often at war with each other. Sultan Mahmud is said to have been a 
cruel man. 

As Bhakkar was conquered and annexed before Thatha. it was 
attached to tlie Siiba of Multan. 

1 Tf Prof. MSS. agree with hi> ver'-ioiiM p. ^41) the ToriU^-i 

would I'ontradict the .4 ft ////?. Mui.'iLid Khan is attain metuimied ' p 
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[Muhibb ^Ali Khan Rahtasi.] 

Like Mulul>b ^Al'i son of ^alifa, Miiliibl) ^All l^au 

Kahtasi is put in the Tahaqdt among the Commanders of Four Thousand. 
It is impossible to say why Abu '1-Fazl had not mentioned him in this 
list. His name, however, occurs frequently in the .-Ikharnnnia and otlier 
histories. As he was a long time Governor of Rahtas in S. Bihar, he is 
generally called BahUlsl. This renowned Fort had passed, in 945, into 
the hands of 8her Shah. During his reign, as also that of Salhn Shah, 
Fath I^an Batnl commanded the Fort. Subsequently it came into 
the hands of Snlayman and Junayd-i Karraranl. The latter appointed 
Sayyid Muhammad commander. As related above (p. 437), he handed 
it over to Shahbaz Khan (Xo. 80), at the time of the war with CTaj[)ati 
and his son Sri Ram (984). 

In the same year, Akbar appointed Muhibb ‘^All Khan governor of 
Rahtas, and Shahbaz Khan made over the Fort to him. 

Muhibb rendered excellent services during the Bengal Military 
Revolt. His son also, Habib ^Ali Khan(r?de Xo. 133), distinguished himself 
by his bravery, }>ut was killed in a fight with one Yusuf ]\ritti, who had 
collected a band of Allans and ravaged S. Bihar. His death affected 
his father vso much that he became temporarily insane. 

In the 3ist year, two officers ha\dng been appointed to each Suba, 
Muhibb was ordered to join Vazir Khan (Xo. 41), Governor of Bengal. 
In the 33rd year Bihar was given to the Kachhwahas as jciglr, and Akbar 
called 3Iuhibb to Court, intending to make him governor of Multan. 
But as the emperor was just about to leave for Kashmir (997), 5Iuhibb 
accompanied him. 

Soon after entering Kashmir, Muhibb fell ill. and died, on the emperor's 
return, near the Koh-i Sulmjmdn, Akbar went to his sick-bed and saw 
him the moment he died. 

In the Akbanidma (III, p. 245) a place Muhibb ^AUpur ^ is mentioned 
which 3Iuhibb founded near Rahtas. 

108. Sultan Khwaja, ^Abd^ l-'^Azim, son of Khwaia Khawand 
Dost. 

He is also calleri Sultan Khwaja Xaqshbandl.- His father Khawand 
Do^t wa^ a ])Upil of Khwaja ‘^Abd'^ ’sh-Shahid, fifth son of Khwaja 


^ Xot driven on the niap'^. 

“ ynq’ihhnt'il was thn ppithrt of the renowncfl saint Khwaja Baha” 'd-Dmof Bul^ara. 
K'~n 72 S, died 3rd Habiq I, 701 . He was < aih-d naq^hbund, because according to his own 
\%ords, he and his parents used to weave kmnkhdbs adorned with hirures {nc^sh). 
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'Hah (generally calle<l J^wajagau Khwaja ; vide No. 17), 
son of the ren<nvneH >aint Khwaja Aasir^^ 'd-Din Ahrur (born 800, died 
20th Eabi^ I, 895). 

When ‘’Abd^^ 'sh-Shahid came from Samanjand to India, he was well 
received by Akbar. and got as jiresent the Pargana Chamarr. He remained 
there some time, but returned in 982 to Samarqand, where lie died two 
years later. 

Sultan Khwaja, though neither learned in the sciences nor in Utsmiirnf 
(m\>ticism), had yet much of the saintly philosopher in him. He possessed 
in a high degree the confidence and the friendship of the emperor. In 981 
he was made Mir Hajj, and as such commanded a numeruiis party of 
courtiers during the pilgrimage to ^Makkah. Xever before liad so influential 
a party left for Arabia ; Sultan Khwaja was to distribute six lakhs of rupees 
and 12,000 khil^ats to the people of Hakkah. 

On his return in 986 (23rd year) he was made a Commander of One 
Thousand, and appointed Sadr of the realm (p. 281 ). He held that oftice 
till his death, which took place in the 29th year (992). He was burieil 
outside the Fort of Fathpur, to the north. 

His daughter, in the beginning of the 30th year, was married to 
Prince Danyal. 

His son, Mir I^waja, was in the 46th year a Commander of 500. 

According to Bada onl and Abu l-Fazl, Sultan Khwaja belonged to 
the elect of the Divine Faith " {vide p. 214). 

109. Khwaja ^Abd^ Tlah, son of Khwaja *^Abd^^ ‘PLatTf. 

His name is not given in the Ma^dsir and the Tahaqdt. The Akhar- 
itdtna mentions a Khwaja *^Abd^ 'Uah who served in the war against 
Ab<H‘ 'Uah KJian Uzbak (Xo. 14), in Maiwah (971-2), during the last 
rebellion of Khan Zaman (Xo. 13), and in the fight at Sarnal (middle of 
Sha^ban, 980; vide Xo. 27). He also accompanied the emperor on his 
forced march to Pa tan and Ahmadabad. Vide the Lucknow Etlition 
of the Akbarndmay II, 285, 287, 367 : III, 21. 

110. &waja Jahan, Amma of Hirat. 

His full name is Khwaja Amin’^ 'd-Din Wahmiid of Hirat. Tlie form 
Amina is modern Irani, which likes to add a long d to names. 

Amin was an excellent accountant and a distingxushed calligrapher. 
He accompanied Humayun on his flight to Persia. On the return of tlie 
emperor, he was made Bal^shl of Prince Akbar. 

On Akbar's accession, Amin was made a Commander of One Thousand, 
and received the title of Khwaja Jahdn, He was generally employed 
in financial work, and kept the great seal. In the 11th year he was 
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accused by Muzaffar Khan (Xo. 37) of want of loyalty shown in the 
rebellion of Khan Zaman. Amin was reprimanded, the great seal was 
taken from him, and he was dismissed to Makkah. 

On his return, he was pardoned. In the 19th year (981-2) Akbar 
besieged Hajipur ; but Amiii had been compeilecl by sickness to remain 
behind at Jaunpur. When the emperor returned from fdajlpur over 
Jaunpur to Agra, Amm followed him. On the march, he was once charged 
by a wast elephant ; his foot got entangled in a tent rope, and he fell 
to tlie ground. The accident had an injurious effect on Amin, con- 
valescent as he was. He died near Lakhnau in the beginning of Sha^ban. 
982. 

According to the chronology of the Tabaqdt, his death took place 
in 983. 

A son of Anim's brother is mentioned. His name was ]\[irza Beg. 
He was a poet and uTote under the takh alius of ShaJin. He withdrew 
from Court, and died in 989. 

Jahangir also conferred the title of Khwaja Jahan on the officer (Do.st 
Huhammad of Kabul) who had served him as BajffishI while Prince. 

111. Tatar ^an, of Khurasan. 

His name is Khwaja Tahir Huhammad. In the 8th year he accom- 
panied Shah Buda^ Khan (Xo. 52) and Rumi Khan (Xo. 14G), and 
pursued ^Ilr Shah Abu d-Ma^ali, who withdrew from Hisar Firuza to 
Kabul. 

He was then made governor of Dihll, where he die<l in 98b. 

The Tabaqdt says he was for some time Vazlr^ and died in 985. 

Regarding his enmity with Hulla Xur^ 'd-Din Tarkhan, vide Bada.onl, 
III, 199. 

112. Hakim Abii l-Fatht son of Mulla ^Abd^^ r-Razzaq of Gilan. 

His name is HasIlP^ kl-Dln Abu 1-Fath. Mawiana ^Abd^ T-Razzaep 

his father, was a learned and talented man, and held for a long time 
the })o»t of Hddr of Gilan. When Gllan, in 974, came into the possession 
of Tahmasp, Ahmad j^an, ruler of the country was impri.soned, and 
^Abch^ T-Razza([ was tortured to death. Hakim Abu l-Fath, with his 
distinguished brothers, Hakim Humam (Xo. 205) and Hakim Xfir^^ 'd-Din.^ 
left the country, and arrived, in the 20th year, in India (p. 181), They 
went to Court and were well received. Abu 1-Fath, in the 24th year, 
was made Sadr and Annu of Bengal, At the outbreak of the military 

^ He is mentioned below amoni^ the poets of Akbar\s reign, is“ Qaraii ", 

Their fourth brother, Hakim Luth^ 'iJah, i-ame later fr(>m Iran to India, and received 
through Abu'l'Fath's intiuerioe a rommand of Two Hundred (Xo. 3->4». He did not live long. 



revolt, he was captureil with several other officers {ride Xo>. 98 and 159) ; 
but he esca])ed from prison, and went again to Court. He rose higher 
and higher in Akbar s tavour, and po^>e^sed an immense influence in 
state matters and on tlie emperor himself. Tliougli oiilv a Commander 
of One Thousand, he is said to liave liad the power of a Val:V. 

As relateil above (p. 857), he accompanied Bir Bar on the expedition 
against the Yusufza.is in Sawad and Bijor. On his return, he was repri- 
manded : for the emperor, correctly enough, ascribed the disabtrous 
issue of the campaign to Abu d-Fatlds insubordinate conduct towards 
Zayn Koka (Xo. 34). 

In the 34th year (997) he went with the em])eror to Kashmir and 
from there to Zabulistan. On the march he fell sick, and died. According 
to Akbar’s order, Khwaja Shams^^ d'-Din (Xo. 159) took his body to Hasan 
Abdal, and buried him in a vault which the Khwaja had made for himself 
{Tuzuk, p. 48). On his return, the emperor sakl a prayer at Abu T-Fath's 
tomb. 

The great poet ‘^Urfi of Shiraz {vide below, among the poets) is Abu 
’1-Fath's encomiast. Fayzi also has composed a fine marsiya, or elegy, 
on his death. 

Abu 4-Fazl and Bada,oni speak of the vast attainments of Abu T-Fath. 
A rare copy of his Munshiydt ^ is preserved in the Library of the As. Soc. 
Bengal (Xo. 780). He had a profound contempt for old Persian poets : 
thus he called Anwari diminutively Anwar iyak ; and of i^aqani he 
said, he would give him a box on the ears if he were to come to him to 
rouse him from his sleepiness, and would send him to Abu ’1-Fazl, 
who would give him another box, and both would then show him how 
to correct his verses (Bada,oni, 111, 167). 

Bada,oni mentions Abu 4-Fat h's influence as one of the chief reasons 
why Akbar abjured Islam (p. 181). 

Abu 4-Fat h had a son, FatlT^ 41ah. He was killed by Jahangir, as 
he was an accomplice of Khusraw {Tnzak, p. 58). 

A grandson of Abu 4-Fath is mentioned in the Pddishdhndnm (II, 
p. 739). His name is Fath Ziya ; he was a Commander of X4ne Hundred, 
150 horse. 

113. Shaytt Jamah son of Muhammad Bajffityar. 

His full name is Shaykh Jamal Ba]ffitvar, sou of 8]iay]ffi Muhammad 
Ba]ffityar. The Bakhtyar clan had possessions in Jalesar, near DihlL 

Shaylffi JamilTs sister held the pobt of MipcrintenJent in Akbar s 

^ His contain interesting Ictterc? addressed hy Al>u *I-F<ith to his brother 

Hakim Himirim, the Khan Khanan (Xo. 29), Khwaja sh.ims (Xo. and othera. 
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harem, and procured for her brother a command of One Thousand. 
Jamahs elevation excited much envy. One day, after taking some 
water, he felt suddenly ill. Rup also, one of Akbar's servants, wdio had 
drunk of the same water, fell immediately ill. Akbar had antidotes 
applied, and both recovered. 

In the 25th year he accompanied Isma^il Quli Khan (Xo. 46) on his 
expedition against the rebel Xiyabat Khan. Xiyabat Khan was the son 
of 3IIr Hashim of Xishapur ; his name was ^Arab. Before his rebellion 
he held Jhosi and Arail (Jalalabas) as jagir. In the fight which took place 
near Kantit, a dependency of Panna,’' ^ Shavkh Jamal was nearly killed, 
Xiyabat Khan having pulled him from his horse. 

In the 2Cth year he marched ^\4th Prince Murad against Mirza 
Muhammad Hakim of Kabul. 

Shavkh Jamal drank a great deal of ^^4ne. One day he brought such 
a smell of wine to the audience hall that Akbar felt offended, and excluded 
him from Court. Jamal therefore squandered and destroyed the things 
he had with him, and assumed the garb of a jogl. This annoyed the 
emperor more, and Jamal was put into prison. Soon after, he was 
pardoned : but he continued his old vice, and brought delirium tremeus 
on himself. In the 30th year, when Akbar set out for Zabulistan, Shavkh, 
Jamal had to remain sick in Ludhiyana. He died there in the same 
year (993). 

Jamal has been mentioned above on p. 200. 

114. Ja^far Khan, son of Qazaq Khan. 

He is generally called in the liistories Ju^far Khan Taklu, Taklu 
being the name of a Qizilbash tribe. 

His grandfather, Muhammad Khan SharaP^ Vl-Diu O^lu Taklu 
was at the time of Humayun's flight governor of Hirat and lalla - to 
Sultan Muhammad Mirza, eldest son of Shah Tahmasp-i Safawi. At 
the Shah's order, he entertained Humayun in the most hospitable 
manner. When he died he was .succeeded in office by his son Qazaq 
Klian. But Qazaq showed so little loyalty, that Tahmasp, in 972. sent 


1 The Bilil. Indica edition of < II, 2S9) the fight took place at Gasht 

a dfptntUncif of Patna hut this is a mistake of the editors. 8ir H. JElliot 

( BeamtV tdossary H, Ihh) has drawn attention to the frequent mistakes which MS8. 
make in the name of Panna («j), to which Kantit belonged. There is no doubt, that 
ab<ne, on p. 1,T‘, 1. 2, and p. 129, note, we have likewise to read Panna, which was 
famous for it's uild elephants. 

- The word laVa is nut in our dictionaries, though it o<rurs frequently in Persian 
Historian^, the Mfimoirs of Taham-^p, the <^.\la}nara, etc. I have never seen it used by 
Imlian Historians. From the pa>f'Age'j where it or<*urs, it is plain that it has the same 
meaning as atatlq, which ‘•o often oiciir-^ in Indian Hi.-tones, » ide p. 383, note 3. \Lala a 
tutor — P.j 
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Ma^sum Beg-i Malawi against him. Qazaq fell ill, and when the Persians 
came to Hirat, he die«l. Ma^sum seized all his property. 

Ja^’far thinking himself no longer safe in Persia, emigrated to India, 
and was well received by Akl^ar. He distinguished himself in the war 
with Khan Zaman, and was made a Khan and a Commander of One 
Thousand. From BaddjmJ (II, p. 161 j, we see that he had Si jdglr in the 
Panjab, and served under Hiisayn Quli Khan (Xo. ’21) in the expedition 
to Xagarkot. 

According to the Tahaqdt^ Ja^far's father did not die a natural death, 
but was killed by the Persians. 

Ja^^far had been dead for some time in 1001. 

115. Shah Fana^i, son of Hir Xajafi. 

His name is not given in the Ma^d^ir and the Tahaqdt, From the 
AJcbarndma (Lucknow Edition, II, 170, 172) we see that he served in the 
conquest of Malwa and took part in the battle near Sarangpur (beginning 
of the Gth year ; vide Xo. 120). 

The poet Fand^l who is mentioned in Badd.onl (III, 296), the 
and the Mir^dV^ 7 ^Alam, appears to be the same. He travelled a good 
deal, was in Makkah, and distinguished himself by personal courage in 
war. Akbar conferred on him the title of Khan. He was a Chaghta^I 
Turk of noble descent. Once he said, in Akbar's presence, that no one 
surpassed him in the three C''s — chess, combat, composition, when the 
emperor replied that he had forgotten a fourth, viz. conceit. For some 
reason, he was imprisoned, and when set at liberty it was found that he 
had become mad. He ran into the ^vilderness, and was no more 
heard of. 

116. Asad^ Tlah Khan, of Tabriz. 

His name is not given in the Ma^dsir and the Tahaqdt. .in A>ad“ ilah 
Khan is mentioned in the Ahharndnia (end of the 12th year). He served 
under Khan Zaman (Xo. 13) and commanded the town (d Zantdnitfa 
(p. 337, 1. 14). After ^an Zaman's death, he wished to make over the 
town to Sulayman, king of Bengal. But Hun^’im (X^o. 11) sent a man to 
him to convince him of his foolishness, and quickly took possession of 
the town, so that the Af^ans under their leader, Khan I^anan Lodi, 
had to %\'ithdraw. This incident, however, brought the Afghan s into 
contact with Mun'^im : and as they found him a tractable man, a meeting 
was arranged, which took place in the neighbourhood of Patna. This 
meeting was of importance, inasmuch as Khan Khan an Lodi, on the 
part of SuIa\Tnan, promised to read the Khutha, and to strike coins in 
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Akhar's name. Bengal therefore enjoyed peace till the death of Sulavman 
in 980.^ 

The Akharnmm mentions another officer of a similar name, Asad"^ lidh 
Turkman. He was mentioned above under 61. 

117. Sa^adat ^Ali Khan, of Badalffislian. 

From the Akhnrndtna (III, 29b) we see that he was killed in 988 in 
a figlit with the rebel ^^Vrab Bahadur. Shahbaz Klian had sent Sa^adat 
to a Fort “ near Baht as, where he was surprised by ^Arab, defeated and 
slain. It is said that ‘^Arab drank some of his blood. 

118. Rtipsi Bairagi, brother of Eaja Bihar! Mai (Xo. 23). 

The savs that Rupsi was the son of Raja Bihar! Mai's brother. 

He was introduced at Court in the 6th year. 

According to the Tabaqfit, he was a commander of Fifteen Hundred. 

JaymaJ, Rupsfs son, was the first that paid his respects to Akbar 
(under 23). He served some time under Sharaffi 'd-Dln (Xo. 17), jag!rdar 
of Ajm!r, and was Tlianadar of Mirtha. AVhen Sharaf rebelled, Jaymal 
went to Court. In the 17th year he served in the jnanqaJd of Khan 
Kalan (ride Xo. 129) and accompanied the emperor on the forced 
march to Patau and Ahniadabad (p. 458, note). In the 21st year he 
served in the expedition against Dauda, son of Ray Surjan (Xo. 96), 
and the conquest of Bund! (Muharram, 985). Subsequently, he was sent 
by Akbar on a mission to the grandees of Bengal ; but on reaching 
Chausii, he suddenly died. 

Jaymal's wife, a daughter of Moth Raja (Xo. 121), refused to mount 
the funeral pile : but Lblai 8ingh, Jaymal's son, wished to force her to 
become a Sat~. Alv'bar heard of it, and resolved to save her. He arrive<l 
just in time. Jagnath (Xo. 69) and Ray Sal (Xo. 106) got hold of Udai 
Singh, and took him to Akbar, who imprisoned him. 

The story of the heavy armour which Ja\Tnal wore in the fight with 
Muhammad Husayn Mirza, after Akbar's forced march to Patau and 
Ahmadabad. is known from Elpfiinstone's History (Fifth Edition, p. 509, 
note). Rups! was offended, because the emperor ordered Karan (a grand- 
son of Maldeo) to put on Jaymal’s armour, and angrily demanded it back. 
Akbar then put off his own armour. Bhagwun Das, however, thought it 
necessary to ask the emf)eror to pardon ROpsi’s rudeness. 

^ A<'<'ordini: to the AkhfO nOion, and the Tahaqnt, Sulavman died in 980. 

Tn Prinsep's Tables, Stewart's BeniMl, etc,, 9S1 is mentioned as the year of his death. 
The 's-SntnfJn, upon \0\ich Stewart's work is based, has aho ; but as this 
Hitory is quite modern and eompilefl from the Akhaninina and the Tahaqat^ 081 may be 
looked upon as a mistake. Vxlf .8, p. 179. 

“ The MS8. call the Fort etc. It is said to be a dependency {az 

tnuzcifat) of Rohtas. 



119. I^timad ^an, Khwaiasara. 

He has been mentione<l above, p. i\ote. His appointment to 
Hhakkar was made in 984. when Sayyid ]\Iuhamma(l Mir ^Adl (ride 
Xo. 140) had died. 

MaqsQd ^Ali, wlio killed Htimad. is said toliave been ]}lind in one eye. 
When he explained to Htimad his inisera])le condition, his master 
insulted him by saying that someone should put urine into liis blind 
eye. Maqsud stabbed him on the spot. According to anotln^r a(M*ount, 
T^timad was murdered bv Maqsud. whilst getting up from bed. 

I^timad hmlt I^ti}H(l(I])rn\ b kos from Agra. He had there a villa and 
a large tank. He also lies buried there. ^ 

120. Baz Bahadur, son of Shajawal Khan Sur]. 

Abu d-Fazl says below (Third Hook, Sfiba of Mfdwa) that his real 
name was Bdf/azuL 

Baz Baha<lur's fatlier was Shuja'^at Khan Sur. who is generally 
calleri in histories SJiajrnraJ, or Sajufcal, Khn)}. The large town Shaja- 
walpur, or Sajawalpur, in Halwa bears his name ; “ its original name, 
Shu jd^ at pur, which Abu 4-Fazl gives })elow under Sarkar Sarangpur, 
Malwa, appears to be no longer in use. 

AMien Sher Shah took Halwa from Mallu (Qadir Khan), Shuja^at 
Khan was in Sher Shah's service, and was made by him governor of 
the conquered province. In Salim's reign, he returned to C ourt : but 
feeling dissatisfied with the king, he returned to Mfdwa. Salmi dispatched 
a corps after him. and Shuja^at fled to the Raja of Dungarpur. Some 
time after, he surrendered to Salim, and remained with him, Mfdwa 
being divided among the courtiers. Under ‘^Adll, he was again appointed 
to Malwa. After a short time, he prepared himself to assume the royal 
purple, but died (962). 

Baz Bahadur succeeded him. He defeated several o])ponents. ami 
declared himself, in 9fi3, king of Malwa. His expedition to Gadha was 
not successful. Rani Durgawatl (p. 397) having repulsetl him. He now 
gave himself up to a life of ease and luxury : his singers and dancing 
women were soon famous throughout Hindustan, specially the beautiful 
Rupuuitl. who is even nowadays remembered. 

1 The triiiuriometru al niap'^ have a villacre (jf the nane* ot 
-ibuiit a nult'> K. of A^ra, in the Parcrana of Pathabad, near Samfii'ar, where A\vraTiezI!> 
defe.ited Dara Shikoh, 

’ A few MSS. have Khan for Shirjnt^at Khu)}, a< one MS. rea<l >hi/ p,i r 

fur shnjn^nfpfn . P^lphin^tone al.^o has Shi/jac; (p. .">ul, note 1) The word ‘ Shuj.TQat 
-houid be spelled " Shr']a«;at whilst is pronoiuned sV-tn'd ; but tlic former abo w 
pronounced with a u over all Inrlia. 
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111 the very beginning of the Gth year of Akbar's reign Adham Koka 
(Xo. 19) was ordered to con<iuer Malwa. Pir Muhammad Khan (Xo. -0) 
^Ab<b‘ '-Hall liiian Uzbak (Xo. 14), Qiya Khan Cxung (Xo. 33), Shah 
Muhammad Khan of Qandahar (Xo. 95) and his son ^Adil Khan (X"o. 125), 
Sadiq Kh an (Xo. 43), Habib ^Ali Khan (Xo. 133), Haydar Muhammad 
Khan (Xo. 56), Muhammad QulT To(|ba*'i (Xu. 129), Qiya Khan (Xo. 184), 
Mirak Bahadur (X'o. 208), Samanji Kliiin (Xo. 147), Payanda Muhammad 
Mu^ui (Xo. 68), Mihr ^Ali Siidoz (Xo. 130). Shah Fana^i (Xo. 115), and 
other grandees accompanied Adham. They met Baz Bahadur three kos 
from Sarangpur and defeated him (middle of 968).^ Baz Bahadur fled 
to the jungles on the Khandesh frontier. He collected a new army, but 
was defeated by Pir Muhammad, who had succeeded Adham. He then 
fled to 5Iiran Shah of Khandesh, who assisted him with troops. Pir 
Muhammad in the meantime conquered Bijagadh, threw himself suddenly 
upon Burhanpur, sacked the town, and allowed an indiscriminate 
slaughter of the inhabitants. B. B. marched against him, and defeated 
him. As related above, Pir Muhammad fled, and was drowned in the 
Xarbada. The imperialists thereupon got discouraged, and the jagirdars 
left for Agra, so that Baz Bahadur without oj)position re-occupied Malwa. 

In the 7th vear Akbar sent ^Abd" '-llah J^iin Uzbak to Malwa. Before 
he arrived, B. B. fled without attempting resistance, and withdrew to 
the hills. He lived for some time with Bharjl, Zamindar of Baglana, 
ami tried to obtain asshtance from Chingiz Khan and Slier Khan of 
Gujrat, and lastly even from the Xizam^^ 4-Mulk. Meeting nowliere 
with support, B. B. went to Rana Udai Singh. He then appears to have 
thrown himself on Akbar's generosity ; for in the 15th year Akbar 
ordered Hasan Khan Kliizanchi ^ to conduct Baz Bahadur to Court. 
He now entered the emperor's service, and was made on his arrival a 
commander of One Thousand. Some time later, he was promoted to a 
ninnmh of Two Thousand. He had been dead for some time in 1001. 

Baz Bahadur and his Rupmati lie buried together. Their tomb stands 
in the middle of a tank in Ujjain. Vide Xo. 188. 

121. Udai Singh, Moth Raja, son of Ray 5Ialdeo. 

The Tahaqdt says that he was in 1001 a Commander of Fifteen Hundred 
and ruler of Jodhpur. 

^ The hth year of Akbar's reign eommenees on the 24th Jumada 11, 96S, and the 
battle of kSarangpur took place in the very beginning of the bth year. 

2 This officer was often employed on missions. In the beginning of Akbar's reign, he 
wAi sent to Mukund ]>eo, the last (4ajpati of Orisa. 

In 081 he was at Kambhd,it, which he left on the approach of Muhammad Husayn 
Mirza, and withdrew to Ahmadabad to M. ^Aziz Koka (No. 21). 
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Alvbar, in 994, married Udai Singh's daugliter to Jaliangir. On p. 8 
of the Tuzuh, Jaliatiglr says tliat her name was J(i<i<it She was 

the mother of Piinre Khurram (Shrdijahaii) : ride p. 323, 1. 18. 

]\Iirza HadT in liis preface to Jahangir's iMemoirs (rlie Tuzukd Jahanglrl) 
has the following remark (]). h) : “ Eaja Udai Sing is the son of Raja 
Maldeo, who was ])owerfnl that he kept up an army of horse. 

Although Kana Sanka, who fought with Firdaws-makanl (Bahar) I'.ossessed 
much power, i\L'ddeo was superior to him in the mimher of soldiers and 
the extent of territory ; hence he was always victorious." 

From the Akharnd/na (Lucknow Edition, III, p. 183) we see that 
Moth Raja accompanied in the 22nd year Sadiq Khan (Xo. 43), Raja 
Askaran, and Ulu^ Khan Habslil (Xo. 135) on the expedition against 
Madhukar (26th RabU I, 985). In the 28th year he served in the Gujrat 
war with Muza If ar (Akbarnduia, III, 422). 

Another daughter of Moth Raja was married to Jaymal, son of 
Rupsi (Xo. 118). 

122. Khwaja Shah Mansur, of Shiraz. 

Mansur was at first ■ftnishrif (accountant) of the Kh ushhu- KhCt n a 
(Perfume Department). Differences which he had with Muzaffar Khan 
(Xo. 37) induced Sh. ]\[ansur to go to Jaunpur, where Ivhan Zaman made 
him his D1 ivdn . Subsequently he served Mun^ im Khan Khanan in the same 
capacity. After Mun^im's death he worked for a short time with Todar 
Mai in financial matters. In the 21st year (983), he was appointed by 
the emperor Yazlr, He worked up all arrears, and applied himself to 
reform the means of collecting the land revenue. The custom then was 
to depend on experienced assessors for the annual rate of the tax ; but 
this method was now found inconvenient, because the empire had become 
greater ; for at different places the assessment differed, and people and 
soldiers suffered losses. For this reason, the Kln vaja in the 24th year, 
prepared a new rent roll, based upon the preceding Dalwdla roll, and 
upon the prices current in the 24th year. The empire itself, which <lid not 
then include Orlsa, Thathah, Kashmir, and the Dakhin, was divided into 
12 parts, called i>ubas ; and to each suba a sipahmlur (5Iilitary Governor), 
a Dlirdny a BaHsJii (Military Paymaster and Secretary), a Mir ^Adl, 
a >8Wr, a Kotivdly a Mir Balir, and a Wdqi^a Nairls (p. 268) were to be 
appointed. The strictness which the Khwaja displayed towards jaglr- 
holders led to serious results. In the 25th year he lowered the value of 
the jilglrs of the grandees in Bengal by one -fourth of their former value, 
and those in Bihar by one-fifth. As Bengal and South Bihar were then 
not completely subjugated, and the Allans stiff mustered large forces 

30 
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in Eastern and Southern Bengal, in Orisa, and along the Western frontier 
of Bengal, Mansur's rigour was impolitic ; for Akbar's officers looked 
upon the old jagir emoluments as very moderate rewards for their 
readiness to fight the .Vfghans. Akbar some time before, in consideration 
of the troubled vState of both provinces, and the notorious climate of 
Bengal, had doubled the allowances of Bengal officers and increased by 
50 per cent the emoluments of those in Bihar. This Mansur cut down : 
he allowed Bengal officers an increase of 50, and Bihar officers an increase 
of only 20 per cent. He then \\Tote to Muzaffar to enforce the new arrange- 
ments. But the dissatisfaction was also increased by the innovations 
of the emperor in rehgious matters, and his interference with Suyur^al 
tenures brought matters to a crisis. The jagir-holders in Jaunpur, Bihar, 
and Bengal rebelled. That religious excitement was one of the causes of 
this military revolt, which soon after was confined to Bengal, is best seen 
from the fact that not a single Hindu was on the side of the rebels.^ 
Todar Mai tried to prevent the outbreak by reporting Mansur and charging 
him with unnecessary harshness shown especially towards Ma^^sum 
Khan-i FaranlAudi (No. 157) and Muhammad Tarso (No. 32). Akbar 
deposed Mansur and appointed temporarily Shah Quli Mahram (No. 45) ; 
but having satisfied himself of the justice of Mansur's demands, he 
reinstated him in his office, to the great anxiety of the courtiers. 

In the same year, ■Mirza Muhammad Hakim, at Ma'^sum Khan-i 
Kabuli's instigation, threatened to invade the Panjab, and Akbar 
prepared to leave for the north. ^la ns fir's enemies charged him with want 
of loyalty, and showed Akbar letters in the handwTiting of Mirza M. 
Hakim's Munshi, addressed to Mansur. Accidentally Bialik Sani Hakim's 
Diwan, who had the title of Yazlr Khan, left his master, and paid his 


^ The chief rp}>ol Khau-i Kaliiili, who lias been frequent Iv mentioned 

abovp (pp. 10.S, 377, 4.3S, etc.). He was a Tvrhuti Nayyid p. 373, Xo. 37). His 

uncle, Mirza <; Aziz, had been Vazir under Humavun, and Ma^r^uin himself was the foster- 
brother {kokd) of Mirza Muhammad Ha kirn, Akbar's brother. Havimi: been involved in 
(|uarrel.s with Khwaja Hasan Xaqshbaiidl (p. 3.33) who had married the wudow^ 
of Mir Shah Abu i-Ma^ali, 3Ia<Tsuin, in tlie 20tij year, went to Akbar and was made a 
commander of Five Hundred. He tiistin,c:iiidu*d him-elf in the war with the Afghans, 
and was wounded in a tight with Hala Pahiir. tor hi^ liravery he wa> made a ^‘oniniander 
i>f One Thousand. In the 24th year, he rei ei ved ( >rl^ci as ^///^7//w hen Mansur and Muzaffar’a 
^t^k•tntss drove him into rebellion. Historians often (all him Khan-i 

“Ma9!?rim Khan, the rebel His liclits wuth Muzaffar and Shalibaz have been mentioned 
above. He wavS at lay driven to Bhufi (p. 303, note), w here he died in the 44th year ( 1007). 

His son Skf/ja^a KabiiU w'as under Jahangir Thanadar of (Uiaznin, and a commander 
of FiUef'n Hundred under ‘^hahjahaii, who liestowed upon him the title of Khn n . 

He died in the 12th year of Shalijahan s reign. His son, Quhiid, was a commander of Five 
Hundred. 

The editors of the Piidishahnanin,, Fd. Bibl, Iiidica, have entered Shuja's name twice, 
I, b. 304, and p. 308. As he was a Cornmaiider of Fiftcoii Hundred, the second entry is 
wrong. [Regarding his death vide Akharn HI, 8l0 — B ] 



respects to Akbar at Sonpat- As lie [)ut up with ^laiisur, new suspicions 
got afloat. Several words which Mansur was said to have uttered, were 
construed into treason, and letters wliicli he was said to have written 
to M. jI. Hakim were sent to Akbar. Another letter from Sharaf Beg, 
his collector, was likewise handed to the emperor, in which it was said 
that Farlduii Khan (maternal uncle to M. M. Hakim) had presented the 
Beg to the Mirza. Akbar, though still doubtful, at the urgent solicita- 
tions of the grandees, gave orders to arrest Mansur ; he should remain in 
arrest till any of the grandees should stand bail for him ; but as none 
dared to come forward, they ordered the Khidmat Bay (p. 262) to hang 
Mansur on a tree near Sara Kot Khachwa (beginning of 989) d 

This foul murder gave the nobles the greatest satisfaction. But when 
Akbar came to Kabul (10th Bajab 989) he examined into dlansiir's 
treasonable correspondence. It was then found, to the sorrow of Akbar, 
that every letter which had been shown to him had been a forgery, and 
that Mansur was not guilty of even one of the malicious charges preferred 
against him. 

It is said, though at the time it was perhaps not proved, that Karam^^ 
'llah, brother of Shahbaz Khan-i Kambu (p. 410, 1. 23). had written the 
letters, chiefly at the instigation of Baja Todar Mai, 

JMansur had been Vazir for four years. 

123. Q,utlugh ftadam ^an, Ahhta-begT.“ 

The Turkish word means rniihdrak, and qadam-i muhdrak, 

is the name given to stones bearing the impression of the foot of the 
Prophet. The Tahaqdt calls him Qiithl, instead of Qntliujh^ which confirms 
the conjecture in note 2, p. 383. 

Qutlugh Qadam Khan was at first in the service of Mlrza Kamran, 
and then went over to Humayun. 

In the 9th year of Akbar* s reign, he as.sisted in the capture of Khwaja 
Mu^azzam, and served in the same year in Malwa against ^Abd^^ ‘llah 
Khan Uzbak (Xo. 14). In the battle of Kha\Tabad, he held a command 
in the van. 


^ So the Akbnninitiu Kha'*hwa is a village on the road from 

KariiJil to Ludhiyana, Lat. 17'"; Lonsc 70 In the Kd. Jhbi. India of Bada.oni 

(If, j)j). ea,*!, 2‘.)t) the plare is tailed w?/ Lijh kof, probably bv mistake. Shar.if 
moreov'er, is talleil Mv.shurxrj Beg, and a few lines lower, aj^ain Skaraf Bpq. Ihnla.oni 
savh nothin;.: of Todar Mai's intriLoies. Mansur ua^ hariLo-d in the very be^inniuj of 989, 
I e. the end of the 2.)th year. The 2bth year c»f Akliar's reiirn eommenee.s on the .7th S<afar 
9S9 (the Lueknow Edition 111. 32.7, ha's wron^rH^ 900); and the 27th year runimences 
1.7th Safar 990, whic'li in the Bibl. Indica Edit, of Bada.onljJT, p r(X), 1. 2 from below) 
ia \vT(ni<rIy called the 2sth vear, 

^ Akhta. means a creldiiiir and OkltUt-ht^jJ , the ofht'cr in charge f>f the weldings 
{vide Xo. Hb). This title is not to be oonfounded with the niu<.h higher title Atbtjl, from 
the Turkish at, a horse ; vide p. 145, A^in 53. 



In the 19th year, he was attached to Bengal cor})S, and was 

present in the battle of Takaroi (p. 406). He was no longer alive in 1001. 

His son, Asad (?) Khan, ^erved under Prince Muriid in the Dakhin, 
and was killed by a cannon ball I^efore Dawlatabad. 

124. ‘^Ali Q,uli Khan, IndarabL 

Indarab is a town of Southern Quiiduz. A straight line drawn from 
Kabul northwards to Tallkhan passes nearly through it. 

^All Quli had risen under Humayun. AVlien the Emperor left Kabul 
for Qandahar to inquire into the rumours regarding Bayram's rebellion, 
he appointed ^ All QulI governor of Kabul. Later, he went vrith Humayun 
to India. 

In the first year of Akbar's reign, he served under ^All Quli Khan 
Zaman (Xo. 13) in the war with Hemu, and accompanied afterwards 
Khizr Khwaja (p. 394, note 1) on his unsuccessful expedition against 
Sikandar Sur. 

In the fifth year, he served under Atga Khan (Xo. 15), and com- 
manded the van in the fight in which Bayram was defeated. 

The Tabaqdt says that he was commander of Two Thousand, and 
was dead in ltX)L 

125. *^Adil ^an, son of Shah Muhammad-i Qalati (Xo. 95). 

He served under Adham Kh an (Xo. 19) in Malwa, and took a part 
in the pursuit of ^Abd" 1-Khan Uzbak. Later, he assisted Muhammad 
Quli Khan Barlas (Xo. 31) on his expedition against Iskandar Uzbak, 
and was present at the siege of Chitor (p. 397). In the beginning of the 
13th year (Ramazan, 975), Akbar was on a tiger-hunt between Ajmir 
and Alwar. ‘^xldil, wKo was at that time mu^tdb, i.e., under reprimand 
and not allowed to attend the Darbars, had followed the party, A tiger 
suddenly made its appearance, and was on the point of attacking the 
Emperor, when ^ Adil rushed forward and engaged the tiger, putting his 
left hand into its mouth, and stabbing, vdth the dagger in his right, at the 
nnimaFs face. The tiger got hold of both hands of his opponent, when 
others came up and killed the brute with swords. In the struggle Adil 
received accidentally a sword cut. 

He died of his wounds after suffering for four months. In relating 
his end, Abu 1-Fazl says that the wrath of heaven overtook him. He 
had been in love {ta^allnq-i khdfjr) with the wife of his father's Dlwan ; 
but he was not successful in his advances. His father remonstrated with 
him, aiul ^Adil in his anger struck at him with a sword. 

Qifjdm Khan, brother of ^Adil Khan. Jahangir made him a Khan. 
He served the Emperor as Qardmdbegl (officer in charge of the drivers). 
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126. Khwa.ja Ghiyas" 'd-DIn [“iAli Kliaii, A.saf Kliaii II] of Qazwin. 

He is not to be confounded with Mir Ohivas" ’d-Din ‘^All Khan 
(Xo. IGl). For hi^ genealogy, iidc p. 3‘J8. The family traced its descent 
to the renowned saint Shayl^ ^iyas^ ‘d-Din Suhrawardl,^ a de'^cendant 
of Abu Tkkr, the Khalifa. 

Khwaja (Jhiyas was a man of learning. On his arrival from Persia 
in India, he was made a BaJjhiJu by Akbar. In 981, he distinguished 
himself in the Oiijratl war, and received the title of Asaf Khan. He was 
also made BakhshI of Gujrat, and served as such under M. ^Aziz Koka 
{Ko. 21). In the 21st year, he was ordered to go with several other 
Amir's to Idar, “ to clear this dependency of Gujrat of the rubbish of 
rebellion." The expedition was directed against Zamindar Nara^in 
Has Ratlior. In the fight which ensued, the van of the Imj>erialists gave 
way, and Miujim-i Xapshbandl, the leader, was killed. The day was 
almost lost, when Asaf, with the troops of the wings, pressed forward and 
routed the enemies. 

In the 23rd year, Akbar sent him to i\Ialwa and Gujrat, to arrange 
with Shihab Klian (Xo. 26) regarding the introduction of the Dd(jh 
(pp. 252, 265). 

He died in Gujrat in 989. 

Mlrzd Nur^^' "d-Dln, his son. After the capture of Khusraw (p, 455) 
Jahangir made Asaf Khan III (Xo. 98), Xur^ 'd-Dln's uncle, responsible 
for his safety. Xur^ 'd-Hin, who was an adherent of the Prince, found 
thus means to visit Khusraw and told him that at the first opportunity 
he would let him escape. But soon after. Khusraw was placed under 
the charge of I^tibar Klian, one of Jahangir's eunuchs, and XuP^ 'tl-Dlii 
had to alter his plans. He bribed a Hindu, who had access to Khusraw, 
and sent the Prince a list of the names of such grandees as favoured his 
cause. In four or six months, the number had increased to about 400, 
and arrangements were made to murder Jahangir on the road. But it 
happened that one of the conspirators got offended, and revealed the 
plot to Kliwaja AVaisI, Dlwan of Prince Khurram, who at once reported 
matters to his august father. Xur^ 'd-Din and Muhammad Sharif, son 
of Htimad’i 'd-Dawla, and several others were impaled. The [)aper 
containing the list of names was also brought up ; but Jahangir, at the 
request of Khan Jahan Lodi, threw it into the fire without having read 
it : ” else many others would have been killed." 

^ Author of the ^Awarif^ 'UMa^arif. He died at Bajrhdad in 032. His uiule 9Abd« 
’1-Xajib (died 563) was also a famous saint. Wustenfcld's Jacut, III, p. 203. XafhaV^ 
pp. 478, 544. Safinai^ 'l-A-^Jiya (Lahore Edition), pp. 681, 683. 
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127. Parrukh Husayn Khan, son of Qasim Husayn Klian. His father 
was an Uzbak of Khwarazm ; his mother was a sister of Sultan Husayn 
Mirza. 

The Ma^dsir and the Tahaqdt say nothing about him. A brother of 
his is mentioned in the Akharndnia (II, ]). 335). 

T28. ’d-Din [Ahmad] Khan-i Faranl^udi.^ 

Mu^^In joined Humayun’s army when the Emperor left Kabul for 
Hindustan. In the 6th year of Akbar's reign, he was made Governor of 
Agra during the absence of the Emperor in the Eastern provinces. In 
the 7th year, when ^Abd^^ ‘llah Khan Uzbak was ordered to re-conquer 
Malwa, Mu^in was made a Khan. After the conquest, he divided the 
province into Hdlisa and jagir lands, and performed this delicate office 
to Akbar's satisfaction. In the 18th year, Mu*^ in was attached to Mun^im's 
Bihar corps. He then accompanied the Khan Khanan to Bengal, was 
present in the battle of Takarol, and died of fever at Gaur {vide p. 407). 

The Tahaqdt merely says of him that he had been for some time Mir 
Sdmdn. 

For his son, vid-e No. 157. 

Bada,oni (III,p. 157) mentions a JamU Masjid built by Mu^in at Agra. 

129. Muhammad ftuli Toqba. 

Toqbd^i is the name of a Cha^ta*'i clan. 

Muhammad Quli served under Adham Khan (No. 19) in the conquest 
of ]\Ialwa (end of the 5th and beginning of the 6th year), and in the 
pursuit of Mirza Sharaffi ‘d-Din (No. 17) in the 8th year. In the 17th year 
(980) he served in the rnanqald of the Khan-i Kalan (No. 16).“ In the 2Uth 


^ Many MS.S. have FatanjadT, The mention:^ a place Fa rnnkad, which 

is said to be near .Samarqand, 

- Akbar left Fathpiir Sikri for Gujrat, in the 2eth Safar 9S0 (17th year), pa‘ 5 <ed 
over Sancranir (S miles ^outh of Jaipur), and arriveil on the l.=)th RabT<; X. at Ajmir. On the 
2nd Rabi<? II, 980, he ordered the Khan-i Kalan (No ib) to march in advance imanqnla), 
and l^ft Ajmir on the 22nd Rabi<; 11. Shortly before lus arrival at Nagor on the 9th Juinada 
I, Akbar heard that Prince Danya 1 had been born at Ajinir on the 2nd JuinMa I, 980. 
He reached Patan on the 1-t Rajab, 9so, and Ahmadribad on the 14th of the same month. 
In the middle of Sha<iban, 980, the tii;ht at Sarnal took place with Ibrahim Husa^m Mirzci. 
On the 2oth ShaQhan, Akbar reached Haroda, and arrived at Surat on the 7th Ramazan, 
980. < )n the l8th Ramazan, 9SO, Mirza 9 Aziz defeateci Muhammad Husayn Mirza and the 
FulaiUs at Patan Surat surrerulered on the 2.‘kd .Shawwal. 

There are H,*rious discrepancies in the MSS, recrardim^ the day and year of Prince 
Dariyars birth. The T nzuk (Sayvid Ahmad\'< edition, p. 1,7) has the loth Jumuda T, 

979, which ha.i been iriven above on p. 309. Uadn^uyn f [I, p. l:}9) hy? the 2inl ,rimuu!a l! 

980. The Akha) nru»n ha> the 2nd Jumaila I, and relates the event as havimr taken }'la<-e 
in 980. The MSS. of the Sairanih al^o place the event in 9S0, but say that Oanyal was 
born on the 2nd Jurnada f, 979. 

On the 6th Zi Qa<ida, 980, the ISth year of Akliar's reiirn eommences. After the 
Qnrban (10th Zi Hijjah, 980) Akbar returned over Patan and Jfilor to Agra, tvhich he 
reached on the 2nd Safar, 9S1. After this, Muhammad Hu.sa'vn Mirza invaded Gujrat. 
and took Bahronch and Kambhajt, but w as defeated by Qulij Khan and S. Hamid (No. 78)* 
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year, he was attached to Mun^im’s corps, and was present in the battle of 
Takaroi, and the pursuit of the Afghans to Bhadrak (p. 375), 

130. Mihr ^Ali aan Sildoz. 

Siidoz is the name of a Chaghta''! clan. According to the Tahaqdt, 
he was at first in Bayram's service. In the end of 966, iAkbar sent him 
to Fort Chanadh (Chunar) which Jamfd Khan, the Ai^an Commander, 
wished to hand over to the Imperialists for a consideration {vide Bada,oni 
II, 32), Akbar offered him five parganas near Jaunpur, but Jamal did 
not deem the offer sufficiently advantageous, and delayed Mihr ^Ali 
with vain promises. Aiilir ^Ali at last left suddenly for Agra. 

On his journey to Chanadh, he had been accompanied by the Historian 
Bada,onI, then a young man, to whom he had given lodging in his house 
at Agra. On his return from the Fort, Bada,onI nearly lost his life during 
a sudden storm whilst on the river. Bada.onI calls him Mihr ^Ali Beg, 
and says that he was later made a Khan and Governor of Chitor. 

He served under Adliam Khan (Xo. 10) in Malwa, and in the Gujrat 
wars of 980 and 981. In the 22nd year, Akbar was on a hunting tour near 
Hisar, and honoured him by being his guest. In the foUowdng year, he 
attended Sakina Banu Begum, wKom Akbar sent to Kabul to advise 
his brother, Mirza Muhammad Hakim. In the 25th year, he served 
under Todar Mai against the rebel ‘^Arab. 

The Tabaqdt makes him a Commander of Fifteen Hundred, and says 
that he w^as dead in 1001. 

131. Khwaja Ibrahim-i Bada^shL 

He is not mentioned in the Ma^dsir and the Tabaqdt, From the 
Akharndt)ut (II, p. 207) we see that he w^as Jagirdar of Sakit (in the 
JIainpurl District). Xear this towm there w^ere eight villages inhabited 
by robbers. In consequence of numerous complaints, Akbar resolved 
to surprise the dacoits. A great number w^ere killed, and about one 
thousand of them w^ere burnt in dwellings in wKich they had fortified 
themselves. Akbar exposed himself to great dangers ; no less than seven 

T]^tiva,r“ ’i-^Iulk al'^o appeared and marehed upon Ahmadabad. Muhammad Husayn 
31irza joined him. Both be^iecred Ahmadribad. Akbur now resolved again to go to Gujrat, 
This is the famous nine davb' march (24th Rabi<^ II, 981, to 4th Jumada I, 9S1) ; vnU. 
p. 458, note. Muhammad Husayn Mirza was captured and kiiJed, apparently ithont the 
order of the Kmjieror. Ikhtivfir was also killed. Akbar then returns, and amve^j, after 
an absence of fort i/ -three days, at Fathpur Sikri, 8th Jumada II, 081. 

It has been above remarkei.1 (p. 4eb, I. 24) that the Lucknow Edition of the Akharnnrna 
is not a trustworthy edition. An extraordinary error occurs in the events of Uie 17th year. 
The editors have divided the work into three, instead of two parts- — the A^in-i Akbari. 
IS the third part^ — and have ended their second volume with the birth of Danyal (2nd 
Jumada I, 980). Their third volume opens with the beginning of the ISth year (6th 
Zi Qa*‘da, 980). Hence they have omitted the important events which took ])lace between 
those two days, nz,, the conquest of Gujrat an^l the first defeat of the Mirzas. 
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arrows struck in liis shield, and his elephant fell with one foot in a grain 

pit, which threw' the officer who was seated behind him wdth much force 

upon him. The light chiefly took place in a village called in the MSS. 

i.'oo • w’ or • .j 

•/ 

The Tahaqat mentions a Sultan Ibrahim of Awba (near Hirat) among 
Akbar's grandees. His name is not given in the A*’in. He 'was the 
maternal uncle of Xixam’^^ 'd-Din Ahmad, author of the Tahaqat, He 
conquered Kama, on and the Daman-i Koh. 

132. Salim Khan Kakar.^ 

Several MSS. of the A^in call him Salim Khan Kdkar ^Ali, The 
Akharndma calls him SaUm Khan Kdkar, or merely Salim Khan, or SaUm 
Khan Sirmur. The Tahaqat has Salim Khdyi Sirmur Afijhdn. 

He served in the beginning of the 6th year in the conquest of Malw^a, 
and later under Mu^izz^ T-Mulk (No. 61) in Audh, and \yas present in 
the battle of Kha}Tabad. In 980, he took a part in the fight of SarnM. 
He then served in Bengal, and was jagirdar of Tajpur. In the 28th year, 
he accompanied Shahbaz Khan (No. 80) to Bhati. As there were no 
garrisons left in Upper Bengal, Vazir Khan having gone to the frontier 
of Orisa, Jabari {vide p. 400, note 2) made an inroad from Kuch Bihar 
into Ghoraghat, and took Tajpur from Salim’s men, and Purni,a from the 
relations of Tarso Khan (No. 32). Jabari moved as far as Tanda. 
The Kotwal, Hasan ^Ali, was sick, and Shayjffi Allah Balffish Sadr fled 
in precipitate haste. Fortunately, Shaylffi Farid arrived, and Jabari 
withdrew to Tajpur. In the 32nd year, Salim served under Matlab 
Khan (No. 83) against the Tarikis, and shortly after, in the 33rd year, 
under Sadiq Klian against the same Ai^an rebels. 

He was no longer alive in 1001. 

133. Habib ^Ali Khan. 

He is not to be confounded with the Habib ^All Khan mentioned 
on p. 466, 

Habib w'as at first in the ser\ice of Ba\Tam Khan. In the third vear 
wffien Akbar had marched to Agra, he ordered Habib to assist Qiva Khan 
(No. 33) in the conquest. Tow*ards the end of the fourth year, Akbar sent 
him against Rantanbhur. This fort had formerly been in the possession of 
the Afghans, and Salim Shah had appointed »Thujhar Khan governor. 
On Akbar's accession. Jh. saw that he w'ould not be able to hold it against 
the Imperialists, and handed it over to Ray Surjan (No. 96), who w^as then 
in the service of Rana Udai Singh. But Habib had to raise the sie^yp 

Parokh, nineteen tw south of Siyalkot. — B' 

Should be Ormar. — B] 
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Abu 1-Fazl attributes tliis want of success partly to fate, partly to the 
confusion which Bayrani's fall produced. 

In the 6tli year (968) he served under Adham (Xo. 10), in ]\Ial\va. 
According to the Tabaqdt, he died in 970. 

134. Jagmal, younger brother of Eaja Bihar I Mai (Xo. 23). 

He must not be confounded witli XM. 218. Jagiinll was mentioned 
on p. 348. In the 8tli year, he was made governor of Mirtha. In the 
18th year, when Akbar marched to Pa tan and Ahmadabad, he was put 
in command of the great camp. 

His son Kangdr. He generally lived witli his uncle Raja Bihari 
JMal at Court. AVhen Ibrahim Husayn Allrza threatened to invade the 
Agra District, he was ordered by the Raja to go to Dihll. In the 18th 
year, he joined Akbar at Pat an. In the 21st year, he accompanied Man 
Singh's expeilition against Rana Partab. Later, he served in Bengal, 
chiefly under Shahbaz Khan (Xo. 80). AVhen Shahbaz returned unsuccess- 
fully from Bhatl (p. 438) Kangar, Say y id ^Abd^^ 'llah Khan (Xo. 189), 
Raja Gopal Alirzada ^Ali (Xo. 152) met a detachment of rebels, and 
mistook them for their own men. Though surprised, the Imperialists 
held their ground and killed Xawruz Beg Qaqshal, the leader. They then 
joined Shahbaz, and arrived after a march of eight days at Sherpur 
Murcha. 

According to the Tahaqdt, Kangar was in 1001 a Commander of Two 
Thousand. The phraseology of some AISS. implies that he was no longer 
alive in 1001. 

135. ITlugh Khan Kabshi, formerly a slave of Sultan Alahmiid of 
Gujrat. 

I higJi Khan is Turkish for the Persian Khdn-i Kaldn (the great 
Khan). 

He rose to dignity under Alahmud of Gujrat. The word HahsJd, 
for which AISS. often have Bada^shl, im})lies that he was of Abyssinian 
extraction, or a eunuch. In the 17th year, when .Vlvbar entered for the 
first time Ahmadabad, he was one of the first Gujratl nobles that joined 
the Imperialists. 

In the 22nd year, he served with distinction under Sadiq (Xo, 43) 
against Raja Aladhukar Bundela, Zamindar of Undcha. In the 24th 
year, he followed Sadiq who had been ordered to assist Raja Todar Alai 
on his expedition against the rebel ^ Arab (Xiyabat Khan) in Bihar. He 
commanded the left wing in the fight in which Khabita (p. 383, note 1) 
was killed. 

He died in Bengal. 
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13G. Maqsiid ^Ali Kor. 

The Tahaqat says that Maqsud was at first in Bayram Khan's service. 
He had been dead for a long time in 1001. 

From the Akharmma (II, 96) we see that he served under Qiya Khan 
(Xo. 33) in the conquest of Gwalivar. 

137. Qabul Khan. 

From the Ahharnrnna (II, p. 4 .j 0, last event of the 15th year of Akbar’s 
reign) we see that Gahfil Kh an had conquered the District of Bhimbar 
on the Ka.sjinur frontier. One of the Zamhidars of the District, named 
JalaL made his submission, and obtained by flattery a great power over 
Oabiil, who is said to have been a good-hearted Turk. Jalal not only 
managed on various pretexts to send away Qabuks trooj)S, but also his 
son Yadgar Husayn (Xo. 338), to Xawshahra. The Zamlndars of the 
latter place opposed Yadgar, and wounded him in a fight. Exhausted 
and wounded as he was, Yadgar managed to escape and took refuge 
with a friendly Zamindar. About the same time Jalal collected his men 
and fell over Qabul, and after a short struggle killed him (5th Eamazan, 
978). 

Akbar ordered Khan Jahan to invade the District. The lands of the 
rebellious Zamlndars were devastated and summary revenge was taken 
on the ringleaders. 

Yadgar Husayn recovered from hi.s wounds. He is mentioned below 
among the commanders of Two Thousand. 

The Akharnuma mentions another Qabul Khan among the officers 
who served in the Af^an war in Bengal under Mun^im Khan Khanan. 
He was present in the battle of Takaro,! and pursued the Af^ans under 
T(^dar 51al to Bhadrak (p. 406). 

Xtuther of the two Qabfil Klians is mentioned in the Tahaqat and the 
Ma^dAK 


Co at til a d-e rs of N In e H n ) i d red . ^ 

138. Kuchak ‘^Ali Khan-i Kolabi. 

Kidilh K the name of a town and a district in Badaj^ffian, long. 70', 
lat. 3nh Tlie l)i<tnct of Kol fib lies north of Badakh.slian Proper, from 
whif‘h it -eparatiMl by the ^Amu (Oxus) ; but it was looked upon as 
part of tlie king<lom of Bada]ffi>han. Hence Kuchak ^Ali is often called 
in the Akharndnot Kficliak ‘^AlT Kh an-i Badakhshl. 

^ N<»r .n]] Mss (*f the h.iv** wnni'i ; thev rount the officers from No. 138 

to 17.1 fhe But the bo^t MS.s. jiavethis Inthe lists ofgrandeea 

in the Pu'li 'hahiieunn aKo the huot-xib uf Nine Hundred occurs*. 
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He served under Mun^^im ]&an Zaman, and was present at the 
reconciliation of Baksar (Buxar) in the 10th year. 

He also served under Mun^im ^an in Bengal, and held a command 
in the battle of TakaroJ (p. 40G), 

His sons are mentioned below, Xo. 148 and Xo. 380. 

139. Sab dal Khan, Sunibul, a slave of Hiimavun. 

140. Say y id Muhammad, Hir ‘^Adl. a Sayvid of Amrolia. 

Amroha, formerly a much more im[)orta!it town than now, belongs 

to the Sarkar of Sambal. Its 8ayyi< Is belonged to old families of great repute 
throughout India. iMir Sayyi<l Muhammad had studied the Hadis and 
law under the best teachers of the age. The father of tlie Historian 
Bada.oni was Ins friend. Aklair made 8ayyid ^luhammad, Mir ^Adh 
AVhen the learned were banished from Court [iMirdj-i ^nJatna) he was 
made governor of Bhakkar.^ He rli(‘d there two years later in 984 [vide 
Xos. 1 19 and 251). 

From the Akhannnvji, we see that S, iMuhammad with other Amroha 
Sayyids served, in the ISth year, under S. Mahmud of Barha in the 
expedition against Raja Madhukar. 

He advised the Historian Bada.oni to enter the military service of the 
emperor, instead of trusting to learning and to precarious MadadA 
ma^dsh tenures, an advice resembling that of ^Abd*^ 4-Ghaffar [vid^ 
Xo. 99, p. 454). S. Muhammad's sons were certainly all in the army ; 
vide Xos. 251, 297, 363. 

141. Razawi Khan, Mirza Mirak, a Razawi Sayyid of Mashhad. 

He was a companion of Khan Zaman (Xo. 13). In the 10th year, he 

went to the camp of the Imperialists to obtain pardon for his master. 
AVhen in the 12th year Khan Zaman again rebelled, ^Iirza 5lTrak was 
placed under the charge of Klian Baqi Khan (Xo. 60), but tie<l from his 
custody (at Dihll, Badd^om II, 100). After Khan Zaman s death, he was 
captured, and Akbar ordered liim daily to be thrown ])efore a nxist 
elephant : but the driver was ordered to s})are him as he was a man of 
illustrious descent. This was done for five days, when at the interces.'>ion 
of the court UTS he was set at liberty. Shortly afterwards he re<H-ived a 
mansab, and the title of Rdzmrl Khdu). In the It-tli year, he was made 
Dlwan of Jaunpur, and in the 21th year, Bal^shi of Ikmgal in addition 
to his former <[uties. 

At the outbreak of the Bengal Military Revolt (25th year), he was 
with Muzaffar Khan (Xo. 37). His harsh behaviour towaols the dis- 
satisfied grandees is mentioned in the histories as one of the causes of 
1 In US3. the 20th year {Akbarndma III, 13S). IJafid,ofu illl, p. 7.">\ ha> 084. 
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the revolt. When the rebels had seceded (9tli Zi Hijjah, 987) and gone 
from I'anda to Gaiir, ^Iiizaf^ar sent Eazawi Khan. Kay Patr Das (No. 196) 
and Mir Ahmad Mun^hl to them to try to bring them })ack to obedience. 
Things took indeed a good turn, and everything might have ended 
peaceKdly when some of Ray Patr Das's Rajputs said that the opportunity 
should not be thrown away to kill the whole lot. Ray Patr Das mentioned 
this to Razawl Khan, and through him, it appears, the rebels heard of it. 
They took up arms and cauglit Rav Patr Das. Razawl Khan and Mir 
Ahmad 3Iunshi surrendered themselves. 

The Ma^dsir says that nothing else is knovrn of Razawl Khan. The 
Tahtqdt says that he was a Commander of Two Thousand, and was 
dead in IDOL 

3rirza 3Iirak is not to be confounded with Jllrah Khan, “an old 
grandee, who died in 975 {Tahaqdt) ; or with Mlrak Bahadur (208). 

Shahjahan conferred the title of Baza^l Khan on Sayyid ‘'All, son of 
Sadr^ s'-Sudur 3[Iran S. Jaial of Bukhara. 

112. Mirza Najat Oan, brother of Savyid Barka, and 

149. Mirza Husayn Khan, his brother. 

Both brothers, according to the Tahaqdt, were dead in 1001. Their 
names are often wrongly given in 3ISS., which call them Najdhat, instead 
of Kajat, and Hasan instead of Husaijn. 

From the Akharndma (I, 411) we see that both brothers accompanied 
Humayun on his march to India. 

3IIrza Najat served, in the 10th year, against Khan Zaman (No. 13). 
In the end of the 21st year, he was attached to the corps which under 
Shihab Khan (No. 26) moved to Khandesh, the king of which, Raja 
^All Klian, had shown signs of disaSection. Later, he served in Bengal. 
AVhen the 31iiitary Revolt broke out, Baba Khan Qaqshal {vide, p. 399, 
note 2), Jabarl (p. 400), Vazir Jamil (No. 200), Sa^id-iToqba*’i, and other 
grandees, marched on the 9th Zi Hijja, 987, from Tanda to Gaiir across 
the Ganges. 3Iir Najat was doubtful to which party to attach himself ; 
and when 3Iuzatfar sent his grandees [3Iir Jamai'^ *d-Din Husayn Inju 
(No. 161), Razawi Khan (No. 141), Timur Khan (No. 215), Ray Patr Das 
(No. 196), 31ir Adhain, Husayn Beg, Hakim Abu 4-Fath (No. 112), 
Kliwaja Shams’* 'd-Din (No. 159), Ja^^far Beg (No. 98), 3Iuhammad 
Quli Turkman (No. 203), Qasim Khami Sistani, ^Iwaz Bahadur, Zulf 
^Ali Yazili. Sayyifl Abu Is-haq-i Safawi (No. 384), 3Iuzaffar Beg, etc.] 
to the banks of the Ganges, where the rebels had drawn up their army, 
Mir Najat stayed with 3'azir Jamil, although 3Iuzaffar, who was Najat's 
father-in-law, fully expected him to join. He must have soon after left 



ttie rebels and gone to Southern Bengal : for in the end of the 25th year 
he was at Satgaw (Hugli). Abu ‘1-Fazl mentions him together with 
MurM Khan at Fathabad (Xo. 3i), and Qiya Khan in OrFa (Xo. 55), 
as one of the few that represented Imperialism in Bengal {Akbarn. Ill, 291). 
But these three were too powerless to check the rebeK. Murad <lied, and 
Qiya was soon after killed by the Afi^aii'^ under (^utlu. who looked upon 
the revolt as his ojjport unity. ?vllr Xajat also was attacked, Iw <2utlu 
and defeated near ISalimabad (Sulaymanribad), S. of Bard wan. He tle<i 
to the Portuguese governor of Hugll.^ Baba Khan Qar{shal sent one 
of his officers to get hold of Xajat ; but the officer hearing of Qutlu's 
victory, attacked the Af^ans near Mangalkot, X.E. of Bardwan. Qutlfi, 
however, was again victorious. 

143. Sayyid Hashim, son of Sayyid Mahmuch of Barha. Vide 
Xo. 105, }). 461. 

144, GFazi Khan-i Badakhshi. 

In 3LSS., (ihdzl is often altered to QCiA, and Badakhshi to Bakhshl, 
and as (lhazi Khan's first title was Qdu Khdru his name is often con- 
founded with Xo. 223. Other GJidzl Khans have been mentioned above, 
on pp. 396, 418, 

GhazI Khan's name was QazI Xizam. He had studied law and Hadis, 
under Mulla ^Isam^^ 'd-Din Ibrahim, and was looked upon as one of the 
most learned of the age. He was also the murid of Shavkh Husayn of 
I^warazm, a renovvmed Sufi. His acquirements procurerl him access to 
the court of Sulayman, king of Badalffishan (Xo. 5), who conferred upon 
him the title of Qdzl Khdn, At the death of Humayun, Sulayman, wishing 
to profit by tlie distracted state of the country, moved to Kabul and 
besieged Mun^im (Xo. 11). After the siege had lasted for some time, 
Sulayman sent QazI to ^Mun^im to prevail on him to surrender. But 
Mun^im detained him for several days, and treated him " to the most 
sumptuous fare, such as Batlakhshls cannot enjoy even in peaceful times 
The good dinners made such an impression on QazI Khan that he advised 
Sulayman to raise the siege, as there was no lack of provisions in the 
fort. Sulayman thereupon returned to Badaldishan. 

Subsequently Qfizi Khan left his master, and went to India. At Khanpur 
he was introduced to the emperor on his return from Jaiinpur (AA4;ur/n, 
III, 85). He received several presents, and was appointe*! Far)rdnrhl 
writer (p. 273). Akbar .soon discovered in him a man of great insight, 
and made him a Commander of One Thousand. He also bestowed iH)on 


^ The MSS. of the Akharmma call him Bnrtab Bar FimvjJ, or Fartnh Firluoi. 
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him the title of (JJmil Khan, after he had distinguished himself in several 
expeditions. 

In the *2 1st year, Ghazi Khfin commanded the left wing of Man Singh's 
corps in the war with the Kana, Thougli his wing gave way, he returned 
with the troops and joined the van, and fought bravely. He then received 
Awadh as tuijuJ, and distinguished himself in Bihar against the rebellious 
grandees. 

He died at Awadh in the 29th year (992) at the age of seventy, about 
the same time that Sultan j^waja died (No. 108). 

Ghazi Khan is the author of several works (vide Bada,onI III, 153). 

The sijda, or prostration, wdich formed so important a part in the 
ceremonies of the Court, was his invention (vide p. 167, note). 

His son Husdryt^ ^d-Dui. Akbar made him a Commander of One 
Thousand, and sent him with the Khan Khanan (No. 29) to the Dakhin. 
Suddenly a change came over Husam, and though a young man, he 
ex[)ressed to the commander his wish to resign the service and live as 
a faqlr at the tomb of Nizam^ 'd-Din Awdiya in DihlL The Khan Khanan 
persuaded him in vain to give up this mad idea ; but Husam next day 
laid aside his clothes, smeared his body with clay and mud, and 
wandered about in the streets and bazars. Alcbar permitted his resigna- 
tion. Husam lived for thirty years as an ascetic in DihlL IGiwaja BaqI 
Biliah (born at Kabul and buried at Dihll) conferred on him power of 
“ guiding travellers on the road of piety He died in 1034. His \nfe 
was Abu ‘l-Fazhs sister. She gave at the request of her husband her 
ornaments to Darwlshes, and fixed an annual sum of 12,000 Rupees as 
allowance for the cell of her husband. Vide Tuzuk, p. 80. 

145. Farhat Khan, Mihtar Saka.I, a slave of Humayim. 

The MSS. have Salca^l and Sakahl. Farhat Khan is first mentioned in 
the war between Humayun and Mirza Kamran, when many grandees 
joined the latter. In a fight. Beg Baba of Kolab lifted up his sword to 
strike Humayun from behind. He missed and was at once attacked 
by Farhat, and put to flight. When Humayun left Labor on his march 
to Sarhind, where Sikandar Khan was, Farhat was appointed Shiqddr of 
Labor. ^ Subsequently, l\llr Shah Abu 1-Ma'’all was appointed Governor 
of Labor. He sent away Farhat, and appointed his own men insteatl. 
Farhat therefore joine<l Prince Akbar on his arrival in the Panjab. 

^ AJJjtn r, 4IM. At the •'iirre' Babu-> (No. 73} appointe<l Fau'jdur 

f>f tho Paiijab, Mirza Shall Siilolu was mad(‘ Amin, and Miiitar JavUiar, treasurer. 

Humavun wa^* on the 2i}th Muiiarram, at Biizram, <Tos>ed the FikIuh on the nth 
Safar, when Bayram arrived from Kdhu], was at Labor on tlie 2nd Rahi<; IF, and at 
Sarhind, on the Tth Rajab. 
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.‘\iter Akbar's accession, Farliat was made TiiifdhJdr of Korra. He 
distiiigiiislied himself in the war with I\Iuhammad Ilusayn ^Iirza near 
Ahmadabiid. When the Mirza was brought in a prisoner, Farhat refused 
him a drink of water vdiich lie had asked for : but Akbar gave him some 
of his own water, and remonstrated with Farhat for his cruelty. In the 
19th year, he served in Bihar and was made jruprchlr of Ara. In the 
21st year (984), Gajpatl (p. 4‘^7) devastated the district. Farhang Khan, 
FarhaFs son, marched against him, but was repulsed and slain. Farhat 
then moved against the enemy to avenge the death of his son, but met 
with the same fate {vide Xo. 80). 

146. Eumi Khan, Ustad Jalabi (?), of Rum, 

He is not mentioned in the Tahaqdt and the Mci^d,/i}\ and but rarely 
in the Akharndma. In the 20th year, he and Barji Khan (Xo. 60) and 
^ Abd^^ ’r-Rahman Beg (Xo. 186) accompanied a jjarty of Begams from Court 
on their road to Makkah. The party consisted of Gulbadan Begam, Salima 
Sultan Begam, HajI Begam, GuFazar Begam. Sultan Begam (wife of 
Mirza ‘^Askari), Umm Kulsum Begam (granddaughter of Gulbadan 
Begam). Gujnar Agha (one of Babar's wives), BibI Safiya, Bib! Sarw-i 
Sahi and Shaham A^a (wives of Humayun), and Salima Khanuni 
(daughter of Khizr I^waja). They left in Rajab, 983. 

Rumi Khan has also been mentioned above (Xo. 111). 

147. Samanji Khan Qurghuji {ride Xo. 100). 

He was a grandee of Humayun. During the reign of Akbar, he reached 
the dignity of a Commander of Fifteen Hundred. The Tahaqdt says he 
was, in 1001, a Commander of 2,000. In the same work he is called 
a Mu gh al. 

In the beginning of the 6th year (middle of 96S) he served in Malwa 
under Adham Khan (Xo. 19) and was present in the battle of Sarangpur. 
In the 9th year, he accompanied Muhammad Qasim Khan-i Xishapurl 
(Xo. 40) and pursued ^Abd^^ 'llah Khan Uzbak (Xo, 14). In the 13th year, 
he was ordered, together with Asliraf Khan Mir ^lunshi (Xo. 74), to go- 
to Rantanbhur and suppress the disturbances created by Mirza 
Muhammad Husayn in Malwa. Later, he held ^ jdglr in Ara.^ He joined 
at first the rebellious grandees, but convincing himself of their selfishness^ 
he went back to the Imperial camp. 

In the 39th year, he was allowed to come to Court, and died a few 
years later. His sons received employments in the army. 

From the Ahhanidrua (III, 156) we see that he also serve<l in the 

^ The ha^ Airndh, At the outbreak of the Bengal Military Revolt, lie wav. 

Jagirdar of the Ara District {Akharn. Ill, 244). 
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2lst year under Khan Jalian (Xo. 24) and was present in the battle of 
Ag Mahall. In the 3()th year, he was in Malwa and was ordered to join the 
Dakhin corps. Two years later, he served under Shiliab Khan (Xo. 26) 
against Tvilja Madhukar. 

148. Shahbeg Khan, son of Kucliak ‘^Ali Khan of Badakhslian 
(Xgs. 138 and 380). 

His name is not given in the Md^d^ir and the Tahaqa\ Amir Beg, 
a Pansadi under Shrilijahrui, appears to be his son. 

149. Mirza Husayn I^an, brother of Mirza Xajat Khan (vide Xo. 142). 

15(1 Hakim Zanbil, brother of 3Iirza Muhammad Tabib of Sabzwar. 

Zanhll means “ a basket In the list of the physicians of the Court, 

lower down, he is called Hakim Zanbil Beg. Bada,oni says, he was a 
inuqarrib, or personal attendant on the emperor.^ 

151. Khudawand Khan-i Dakhini. 

Khiidawand Khan was a Xizamshahi Grandee. As his father was born 
at Mash, had, I^. is often called Mash.hadl. He was of course a Shi^^ah, 

He was a man of imposing stature, and well known for his personal 
courage. AVhen Khwaja 5Iirak of Isfahan, who had the title of Chingiz 
Khan, was the Vakil of Murtaza Xizam Shah, I^. rose to dignity. He 
held several districts in Barar as jagir. The Masjid of Eohankhera “ 
was built by him. 

In 993, when Mir 5Iurtaza of Sabzwar (Xo. 162) commanded the 
army of Barar, and was no longer able to withstand Salabat Khan Chirgis 
in the Dakhin, T^. accompanied M. Murtaza to Hindustan. Both were 
well received by Akbar, and Hi. was made a Commander of One Thousand. 
He received Pa tan in Gujrat as tiujul. 

He was married to Abu T-Fazhs sister, and died at Karl in the end 
of the 34th year, before the middle of 998 (Badd.oni II, 372, where in the 
Tdrlkh of his death the word Dakhini must be written without an h). 

Once Abu T-Fazl had invited several grandees, Khudawand among 
them. The dishes placed before Kh. contained fowls and game and different 
kinds of vegetables, whilst the other guests had roast meat. He remarked 
it, took offence, and went away. Although Akbar assured him that 
Abu 'FFazl had treated him to fowls and game according to a Hindustani 
custom. Kh. disliked Abu T-Fazl, and never went again to his house. 
“ Hence Dakliinis are iu)torious in Hindustan for stupidity,^’ 

^ Tilt' K.lit, Bil)]. Truilca uf Barli uni (111, 104) calls him wronsiy HakTm Zinnl SlumzT. 
Zmal IS thf* rcadin;^ of bad .MSS., and Suhzu'ari is often altered to Sh 'irnzl. Other bad MSS. 
have R tuhiL 

2 Rohankhera lies in West Bvir-lr, in the district of Buldana. In. Abu ’l-Fazl’s list 
of parganas in Sarkar TaUngana, there i.s one called Qnyat-i f^udawand Kh'in. 
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The Tdhaqat puts among the (A‘)iuman(lers of Fifteen Hundred, 
and says that he died in 993. Tlie Md^dsir has 997. 

152. Mirzada ^Ali I^an, son cjf ^luhtaram Beg.^ 

He served in tlie 9rh year in ^hllwa during the exi)edition against 
^Abd” Hall Khan Uzbak (Xo. 14). In the ITth year, he served in tlie 
Oiijrat war under the l^aiid Kalan (Xo. Ifl)- Two years later, he com- 
manded an expedition against yasim Khan Kasu, who with a corps of 
Alghans ravaged the frontiers of Bihar. In the 23rd year, he accompanied 
Shahbaz Khan in the w:)r with Eana Partab.- He then served in Bihar 
under Khan-i A^zam (25th year) and in Bengal under Shahbaz Khan (vide 
Xo. 134. p. 483). In tlie 39th year (993) he was present in the fight with 
Qiitlii near iMangalkot (Bardwan). In the 31st year, he was ordered to 
join Qasim Khan (>io. 59), who was on his way to Kashmir, Xot long 
after, in 995 (32nd year) he was killed in a fight with the Kashmiris 
who defeated an Imperial detachment under Sayvid ‘’Abd'^ llah Kh an 
(Xo. 189). 

Bada,onI (III, p. 326) says he was a poet. He places his death in 996. 

153. Sa^adat Mirza, son of Khizr Khwaja Khan (p. 394, note). 

154. Shimal ]&aii Chela. 

Chela means “ a slave ", The Tabaqdt says he was a Qurchl, or armour- 
bearer of the emperor, and a genial companion. He was made a Hazdrl. 
and was no longer alive in 1001. 

In the 9th year, he assisted in the capture of Khwaja Mu^azzam, 
In the 20th year, he served in the war against Chandr Sen, during which 
Jalai Khan (Xo. 213) had lost his life, and afterwards under Sayyid 
Ahmad (Xo. 91) and Shahbaz (Xo. 80) in the expedition to Shvana. 

155. Shah Ghazi Khan, a Sayyhl from Tabriz. 

The Tahaqdt calls him a Turkman, and says, he was dead in 1001. He 
served in the 19th year with Mirzada ‘^All Khan (Xo. 152) against Qasim 
Khan Kasu. 

He may be the Shah Ghazi Khan mentioned below under Xo. 161. 

156. Fazil Khan, son of Klian-i Kalan (Xo, 16). 

He was mentioned above, on p. 339. 

157. Ma^shm Khan, son of Mu^In^^ 'd-Din Ahmad Farankhudl 
(Xo. 128). 

He is not to be cimfounded with ^la^sfim Khan-i Krdiull (p. 476, note). 

^ He 3s alsi) ealied <^AIi Kh an. Mv text edition has wrongly JUtza ^Ali 

Khan For Muhiaraoi many MSS. read wrongly Mahmm, 

His father, Muhtaram Beg, was a grandee of Humayun’s Court. 

^ Generally called in the Hi&tories Eana Kikd. 

31 
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Ma^sum was made a Hazan on the death of his father, and received 
Ghazlf)rir as tuifuL He joined Todar Mai in Bihar, though anxious to go 
over to the rebels (pp. 376-7). 2s ot long afterwar<ls, Mirza Muhammad 
Hakim, Akbar's brother, threatened to invade the PanjidD, and as the 
emperor had resolved to move personally against him, Ma'^si'ini thought 
it opportune to rebel. He seized Jaunpur and drove away Tarso Khan's 
men (Xo. 32). As Akbar kad known him from a child, ho was inclined 
to pardon him, provided he left Jaunpur, and accepted Awadh as twjid. 
This M. did : but he continued to recruit, and when Shah Quli Mahram 
and Raja Rlr Bar had failed to bring him to his senses, Shahbaz Khan, on 
hearing of his conduct, determined to punish him. The events of the 
expedition have been related on p. 437. 

After his defeat near Awadh, M. threw himself into the town ; but 
as several rebel chiefs had left him, he absconded, without even taking his 
family with him. He applied to two Zamlndars for assistance ; but the 
first robbed him of his valuables, and the latter waylaid him, and had it 
not been for a bribe, M. would not have escaped. About this time one 
of his friends of the name of Maqsiid joined him and supplied him with 
funds. M. collected men and surprised and plundered the town of 
Bahra,ich. Vazir Khan (Xo. 41) and others moved from Hajipur against 
him ; but M. escaped them. After plundering the town of i\Iuhammada- 
bad, he resolved to surprise Jaunpur, when the tuyuldars of the district 
marched against him. Being hard pressed, he applied to M. ^Azlz Koka 
(Xo. 21) to intercede for him. Akbar again pardoned him, and gave him 
the Pargana 3Iihsi, Sarkar Champaran, as tuijuL But M. continued in a 
rebellious attitude, and when M. ^ Aziz prepared to punish him, he applied 
for leave to go to Court. He arrived, in the 27th year, in Agra, and was 
again pardoned, chiefly at the request of Akbar’s mother. 

Soon after, on going home one night from the Darbar, he was killed 
on the road. An inquiry was ordered to be held, but without result, and 
people believed that Akbar had connived at the murder. Compare with 
this the fate of Xos. 61 and 62, two other Bihar rebels. 

158. Tolak Khan Quchin. 

Tolak commenced to serve Babar, He joined Humayiin on his return 
from Persia. When the emperor had seized on Kabul, and M. Karam 
came near the town under the mask of friendship, many of Humayun's 
grandees went over to liim, and tlie emperor was obliged to retreat 
northwards to Zahak and Bamiyan, where he hoped to find 

faithful officers. He sent, however, Tolak and several others to Kabul. 
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to bring him correct information, but Tolak alone returned. Fur liis 
faithfulness he was made Qurbegi. 

Tolak accompanied Humavuii to India. After the emperor'.; death, 
he belonged to those who Mij)ported the young Akbar, and was instru- 
mental in the capture at a dinner party of ]\llr Shfih Abu ‘l-3Ia^rdL AJter- 
wards, T. went to Kabul, tvhere he remained for a long time. In the 7th 
year of Ak bar's reign, he was suddenly imprisoned by the young and 
hasty Uhani Khan, son of Mun^ini Khan (No. 11), who was in charge of 
Kabul. Tolak managed to escape, and went to Baba Khatun, his jagir, 
collecting men to take revenge on Ghanl. A favourable op[>ortunity 
presented itself when (than I one day had left Kabul for a place called 
Khwaja Sayyaran (^il to waylay a caravan frcun Ball^. He 

was just feasting with his companions, when Tolak Khan fell upon 
them. Ghani, who was drunk, was caught, and Tolak marched to Khwaja 
Awash ( a place two kos distant from Kabul. But he was 

opposed by Fazil Beg (Mun^im's brother) and his son Abu '1-Fath (called 
wrongly ^AhtV^ l-Fath, on p. 318), and thought it ad\nsable to let Ghanl 
go. Ghani immediately collected men and pursued Tolak, who now prepared 
himself to go to Hindustan, Ghanl overtook him near the Ab-i Ghorband 
and killed Baba Quchin, and several other relations and friends of Tolak. 
Tolak himself and his son Isfandiyar managed to cut their way 
through the enemies, and arrived safely in India. Akbar gave Tolak 
a jagir in Malwa, where he remained for a long time. 

In the 28th year, T. served under Khan Khanan (Xo. 29) in Halwa 
and Gujrat, and defeated Savyid Dawlatin Kambha,it. He distinguished 
himself in the fights with Muzaffar, and served under Qulij Khan (Xo. 42) 
in the conquest of Bahroch. In the 30th year, he was attached to the 
corps which under 31. ^Aziz Koka was to be sent to the Dakhin. Having 
indulged in slander during the disagreement between 31, ^Aziz Koka and 
Shihab^^ ’d-Din, he was imprisoned. After his release he was sent to 
Bengal, where in the 37th year he served under 3Ian Singh against the 
Allans. 

He died in the beginning of the 41st year (1004), 

159. Khwaja Shams^ ’d-DIii Khawafi. 

KhdU'dfl means “ coming from Khawaf ", which is a district and 
town in Khurasan. Our maps have “ Khaff or Khaf , due west of 
Hirat, between Lat. 60^ and 01k According to the 'l-Bnlddn, 

“ Khawaf is a large town belonging [at the time the author wrote] to the 
revenue district of Xlshapur. Xear it lies on one side Bushanj which 
belongs to the districts of Hirat, and on the other Zuzan. Khawaf 
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contain> one hundre.'l villages and three towns (Sanjan, Sira wand, and 
Kliarjard)/' Aiiiln Eazi in his excellent Haft hjllni >ays that the district 
of Kluiw Tif is famous for the kings, ministe^^, and learned men it has 
produced. The dynastv <‘alle<h Al-i iMuzaft’ar, of uhom seven kings ruled 
for o9 years over Tars and Shlrazd were Ivhawrd'is. The author of the 
Zakhlt'nV '! Khui'Cnfia says tliat tlie jieople of Khawaf were known to be 
bigot»al Sunnis. Vrdieu Shfd) ^ Ai)i)asd Safawl, in the }>eginning of his reign, 
came to I^avvaf. lie forced tlie inhabitants to abuse, as is customary 
with Silicas, tlie com[)aiiions of the Prophet {.'iahh-i sahaha) : but as the 
people refuM‘d to do so, he had seventy of the [)rinci[)ai men thrown down 
from a 3Iasji(h Although then no one was converted, the Khwafis are 
now as staunch Silicas as they were formerly bigoted Sunnis. 

Khwaja Shams \1-Dln was the son of Khwaja ^Ala^*^^ *d-Dln, who was 
a man much respected in Khawaf. Shams accompanied Muzaffar 
Kh an (No. 37), his countryman, to Bihar and Bengal. At the outbreak 
of the ^Military Revolt, he was caught by the rebels, and Ma‘^sum-i Kabuli 
had him tortured with a view of getting money out of him. Shams was 
half dead, when at the request of ^Arab Bahadur he was let off and 
placed under ^Arab's charge, who lay under obligations to him. But 
Shams eluded his vigilance, and fled to Singram, Rfija of Kh arakpur 
(Bihar).- As the roads were all held by the rebels. Shams coukl not 

^ ^+ll^(•'JTllbed to Timur. The Histones disaiirec re;i:arding the length of their 

reign, some give 57 yearn, fr(>m a.h. 741 to 798. 

Amin Ra/I mentions also several learned men and vazirs hc‘^ides those mentioned in 
the and relates sonW anenlotes illustrating the proverbial sagacity and quick- 

wittednc'-s of the inhabitants of Khawaf. 

The number of Kh aw afis in the eiervue of the Mughul emperors was considerable. 
One 1 *^ mentiouefl below, Xo. 347. The has notes on the following — Mirza <iTzzat 

funder Jahanijcir) ; Afirza Ahmad, and Muqtamid Khan Muhammad Salih (under Shah- 
jaharO ; Sayyid Amir Khan Shavkh Mir, Khwiija Mir Kliaw at! Salfibat Khan, ^ilnayat 
Khan, and Mu-'rata ]<h"in {under Aw ranuzib) The li>ts ui crandees in the Fdfliskrihnfln*a 
mention 't'veml other Khaw afi>. In later times we have the name of QAbd” V-lvazzaq 
SamsanV 'd-Dawla Awraiiirabudi, who was murdered in 1171. ancestor, iMir Kamah‘ 
Tl-f>in Kh aw ati, has served under Akhar 

For Khun 'ffT .M>me MSS ha\e The HNtonan MnlMinma.'i Hadiim Khafi 

Khan ha-, al'-o been ."Upposed to be a Khaw afi. though it nui-.t be ob"-fr\ed that L'e'iu'raphical 
titles are rare. There are a tew. as I[o'>'h7 Khdn 'J'he autliora 

of the Ihn nna ami the never use the form I\k'7f7. 

- Simiiam later touLdit with Shlhbaz Khan {Xo Sfc, ami < eded Fmt Malula. Though * 
he Tie\er went to i onrt, he remained in suhniission to the linTierial governors of Ihliar 
and llengal In the tii^t ^e,tv .fahrmgir's reign, .lahanglr Kiian Lala Beg, governor 
of Bili.ir, sent a eorj.s against singrani. who wa^ killed m a ligld. His son turned Mnham- 
mailan. and iteei\e<I th*' nutie ' ib’tj.i Uoz-al/fin ", was eonrirmed in his zamindaris, 
and naeht'd. iimli r .fahangir. the of a ( onimandei ol Fittemi Hundred I'nder 

Shahjihaii, lie served with 5iabab,it, h^an m B,itkh, again.st .fhujar Snigh Bundola, in 
the .siege of Parenda, and was at [ns dinth lu 1*U4 a ( 'oniniandm of Two 'rhousand. His 
son, Rrq.i Bihrfi/ st-rved iii (ymdaliar, m tlie war between Awraiig/ih and Sliali Sliuj.’i<i, 
and distinguished Inruself m the >ei und < onquest ot Palamau (4th year of Awrangzib). 
Raja Bihrfiz <iied m the sth u*ar of AwraTigzib's reign Vuir Proeeodings, Asiatic Society 
Bengal, for Dot cm km”, 1 s7p. 
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make liis way to the Imperial army. He collected men, attacked the 
rebels, and carried ott -ome of their cattle ; and when some time after 
dissensions broke out among the mutineers, he found means to escape. 
Akbar received him with every distinction, and appointed him, in the 
same year (2Gth) to superintend the building of Fort Atak (built 990~~1) 
on the Indus, near whicli the Imperial camp then was.^ 

After tliis, Sliams was fur -'Ome time Diwiin of Kabul. In the ‘VJth vear, 
when Qulij Khan (No. 42) after the deatli of Qadm Khan (Xo. 59) was 
made Sfibadar of Kabul, Shams was made Diwan of the empire {I)liran-i 
JchU), vice Qulij. “ When Alrbar in the 43rd year, after a residence of 
fourteen years in the Panjilb, moved to Agra to proceed to the Dakhin, 
the Begams with Prim^e j^urram (Shahjahan) were left in Labor, and 
Shams was put in charge of the Panjab, in which oHice he continued, 
after Akbar*s mother had returned, in the 44th year, with the Begams 
to Agra. 

Shams died at Lfdior in the 45th year (1008). The family vault 
which he had built near Baba Hasan Abdal having been used for other 
purposes (p. 109) he was buried in Labor in that quarter of the town which 
he had built, and which to his honour was called Kha)ca flpura. 

He is said to have been a man of simple manners, honest and faithful, 
and practical in transacting business. 

Like Shay]^ Farld~i Euldiarl (Xo. 99), whom he in many respects 
resembles, he died childless. 

His brother, Khwaja Mumin Kliawafl. was made, on his death, Diwan 
of the Panjab, Miimin's son, ^Abd^ 'l-Khallq was a favourite of Asaf 
Khan lY (p. 398). He Avas killed by Mahabat Khan, when Asaf had been 
removed by ^lahabat from Fort Atak and irnprisoiied. 

160. Jagat Singh, eldest of Raja Han Singh (Xo. 30). 

Kiiwar Jagat Singh served in the 42nd year under 3Iirza Ja^far Asaf 
Khan (Xo. 98) against Raja Basfi, zamindar of Hau and Pa than (Xurpur, 
X.E. Panjab). In the 44th year (1008) when Akbar moved to ^lalwa, and 
Prince Salim (Jahangir) was ordered to move against Rana Amr Singh, 


^ The author of the Md^Ci'or repeats Ahfi 'l-Fa/Ta etymolofry of the name " Atak ", 
v.iiieli was friveii on p. 404, note H<' also >ays that .some (ierive it fr'im the otak, 

p* ^v«‘ution, a 1) ir," ijeeause HinUu'^ w ill not eo beyond the f ruins.'’ But there is no ln^^anee 
(-n record that Hindus ever ibd object to cross tlm Indus. BhaLr\^a,n Das, Man Singh, 
and others were LO'vernors of ixfibui and Zabiibstan. and hatl tlunr Jtajput.s there; 
and dunnt: the uml'II of ShTdijabrin, the Rajputs distin^iuslied themselves m the t oiupiest 
or Balkh and the sieue of (yiiulihur. Fort Af'il binit in Obo !H — B 

Abu *i-Fa/I s ctMuoioay w aFo doubtful ; for in tlie ALf>'inirnnii t If. 30i!) he mention^ 
the name*' Atak " Joult befoie the l)uildin,L' of the Fort (HI. 

" The twelve Dlwans, who in 100.3 had been appointed to the 12 Silbas. were umh i 
his order.s. l)iuait-t kulli'^tht same as FucTr-! /.?/// or mnthtq. ot mertly \'inh. 
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Man Singh was called from Bengal, and Jagat Singh was ordered to go to 
Bengal, as nci^ib father. Mliile still at Agra, he died from excessive 
drinking. Regarding J. S.’s daughter, vide p. 323 and Xo. 175. 

Maha Singh, Jagat’s younger son, was appointed in his stead. His 
youth and inexperience inclined the Af^iins under ^ Usman and Shujawal 
Kliaii to attack him. They defeated iiiin and Partab Singh, son of Raja 
Bhagwan Das (Xo. 336), near Bhadrak in Orlsa (45th year). Man Singh 
hastened to Bengal, and after defeating in 1009 the Allans near Sherpur 
^Ata,i, between Shi,uri (Sooree) in Blrbhum and Murshidabad, recovered 
Lower Bengal and Orisa. 

Maha Singh died soon after, like his father, from excessive drinking, 

161. Naqib Khan, son of Mir ^Abd*^ l-Latif of Qazwln. 

Naqlb Khan is the title of ]\llr ^iyas'' Vl-Din ^All. His family belongs 
to the Sayfi Sayyids of Qazwln, who were known in Iran for their Sunni 
tendencies. His grandfather Mir Yahya was a well-known theologian 
and philosopher, who had acquired such extraordinary proficiency in 
the knowledge of history, that lie was acquainted with the date of every 
ev'ent which had occurred from the establishment of the Muhammadan 
religion to his own time.*’ 

In the opening of his career, Mir A'ahva was patronized by Shah 
Tahrnasp-i Safawi, who called him Yaliva Ma'^shmd and was treated by 
the king with such distinction, that his enemies, envious of his good 
fortune, endeavoured to poison his patron's mind against him, by repre- 
senting that he and his son, Mir ^Abd^^ 4-Latif, were the leading men 
among the Sunnis of Qazwln. They at last prevailed so far as to induce 
the king, when he was on the borders of Azarbayjan, to order Mir A'ahya 
and his son, together with their families, to be imprisoned at Isfahan. 
At that time, his second son, '^Ala^^ ’d-Dawla was in Azarbayjan, and 
sent off a special messenger to convey his intelligence to his father. Mir 
YalnTi, being too old and infirm to flee, accompanied the king's messenger 
to Isfahan, an<l died there, after one year and nine months, in a.h. 962, 
at the age of 77 years." “ 

“ Mir ^Abd'i 'l-Latif, however, immediately on receipt of his brother's 

^ I.e. exerapt, pr<)l)ah]y from losiiicr life and property for hi,-; attachment to Sunnism. 

^ .Mir Vahya is the author of an histornaxl compemiium calleil Luhh^ 'd-frur'lnUi, 
composed 111 15tl. To/' Elliot’s B’bl. Index to the Histonans of India, p. 129, His .second 
.son QAIa<?'' ’d-I)a\vla wrote under the poetieal name of KVntv, and is the author of the 
a "tozkixi ", or work on literature. Bada.oiu ( 111,97) savs he eompospd 
a Qa^ida in whu h, at tM»rdircj: to the manner of ShKahs, In" atm^ed the (“oinpanion.s of the 
Prophet and th<‘ Sunnis, ainl ainout: the lattor ins father and elder brother (<; A hd'> ’l-Lntif), 
whom he used eall Aq’i, as he had betm his teacher. But the verse m which 

he cursed his relation^ is ambiemrusly wonlpd. 

S«)[no fix the date of Mir Yahva's ilcath two vear.s earlier. 
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communication, fled to Gilan,^ and afterwards at the invitation of tlie 
emperor Hiimavun went to Hindustan, and arrived at Court with his 
family just after Akbar had ascended the throne. By him he was received 
with great kindness and consideration, and appointed in the sccoikI 
year of his reign as his preceptor. At tliat time Akbar knew not how to 
read and write, but shortly afterwards he was able to repeat .some odes 
of Hafiz. The Mir was a man of great eloquence and of ex(‘ellent disposi- 
tion, and so moderate in his religious sentiments,- that each party used 
to revile him for his indifference.'’ 

When Bayram Khan liad incurred the displeasure of the emperor 
and had left Agra and proceeded to Alwar with the intention, as it was 
supposed, of exciting a rebellion in the Panjrib, the emperor sent the iMir 
to him, to dissuade him from such an open breach of fidelity to his 
sovereign.'' Elliot, Index, Lc. 

Mir ‘^Abd^^ *l-Latif died at Sikri on the 5th Rajab, 981,^ and was 
buried at Ajmir near the Dargah of ]\lTr Sayvid Husayn Khing-Suwar. 

^Ab(b^ 'i-Latif had several sons. The following are mentioned : 1. Xaqib 
Khan ; 2. Qamar I^an ; 3. Mir Muhammad Sharif. The last was killed 
in 984 at Fathpur by a fall from his horse, while playing hockey with the 
emperor (Bad. II, 230). For Qamar Khan, vide No. 243. 

Xaqib Khan arrived with his father in India, when Akbar after his 
accession ivas still in the Pan jab (AJcbarn. II, 23) and soon became a 
personal friend of the emperor {II, 281). In the 10th year, he conveyed 
Akbar's pardon to Khan Zaman, for whom Mun^’im Khan had interceded 
(II, 281). In the 18th year, X. accompanied the emperor on the forced 
march to Patan and Ahmadabad (p. 481, note), and in the following year 
to Patan. In the end of the 21st year, he took part in the expedition to 
Idar (III, 165) and was sent in the following year to Malwa or Gujrat, 
after the appointment of Shihab to the latter province. After the outbreak 
of the Military Revolt in Bengal, X. with his brother Qamar Khan served 
under Todar Mai and Sadlq Khan in Bihar against Ma*^sum-i Kabuli 
(III, 273). In the 26th year, he received the title of Naqlh Khan A Though 

^ The jVLSS. of the Ma^d'^ir have cuUig JUs- ; so also Bada.onf, Lr. 

^ He was the first that taucht Akbar the principle of ,ydh-i kuU, “ peace with all,*’ 
the Persian term which Abu '1-Fazl so often uses to describe Akbar's policy of toleration. 
Abu ’l-Fazl (Ak’harn IT, 23) says that <lAl>du ’1-Latif was accused in Persia of being a 
Siiniu and in Hindu.stan of being a Shi^^ah. 

^ Elliot has by mistake 971. The Tdrikh of his death in the M<d’d-ib and Badd,onl 
{TIT, p. 99) is fa^t-} dhi Yn-STn/'' the pride of the descendants of Yasln {the Prophet) ” =- 
981, if the long nbf in dl be not counted 2, but 1. 

Kewal Kam, according to Elliot, .says in the Tnzkirdt'*' 'hVmnrO^ that the title was 
conferred on Naqib Khan in the 25th year for his gallant {‘ondu<*t m repelling a riitrht 
attack made by ?>Ia«isum Khan-i Kabuli on the Imperialists under To.lar Mai and .Sadiq 
Khan. This nurht attack is related in the Akbarufuna (111, 293). The ti^ht took place 
in the 2.5th yeai, near <daya ; but Abu *1-Fazl says nothing of Xaqib's gallant conduct ; 
he does licit even mention his name. 
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(luring the reign of Akbar, he did not rise above the rank of a Hazarl, 
he possessed great influence at Court. He was Cvkbar's reader, and super- 
intended the translations from Sanscrit into Persian, mentioned on p. 110. 
Several portions of the TarJH-i AJfJ also (p. llo) are written bv him. 

Xacpb had an uncle of the name of QazT ^Isa, wdio had come from 
Iran to Akbar's Court, where he died in OSO. His son was Shah Ghazi 
Khan (vide Xo. loo). Akbar married the latter to Sakina Bilnu Begam, 
sister of Mirza ^luhammad Hakim ( Akbar *s lialf -brother) : and as 
Xa([Tb Khan, in the 38th year, reported that Qazi ^Isa had expressed a 
dying wish to j)re.sent his daughter to Akl)ar, the emj)eror married her. 
Thus two of Xaqib's cousins married into the imperial family. 

On the accession of Jahangir, X. was made a Commander of 1,500 
{Tuzuk, p. 12). He died in the 9th year of J.'s reign (beginning of 1023) 
at Ajmir, and was buried at the side of his wife within the enclosure of 
Mu^In-i Chishti's tomb [Tiiziil^, p. 129). His wife was a daughter of Mir 
Mahmud, Munshiij^ d-MamCdik. who had been for twentv-five vears in 
Akbar 's service (Bada,onI III, 321). 

Xaqlb's son, Abd^^ 1-Latif , was distinguished for his acquirements. He 
was married to a daughter of M, Yusuf Khan (Xo. 35) and died insane. 

Xa(pb Khan, like his grandfather, excelled in history. It is said that 
he knew the seven volumes of the Rmczat^ bv heart. Jahangir, 

in his Menmirs, praises him for his remarkable memorv, and Bada,onu 
who was Xaqlb's schoolfellow and friend, says that no man in Arabia or 
Persia was as proficient in history as Xaqlb. Once on being asked how 
many pigeons there were in a particular flock then flying, he responded 
instantly, without making a mistake of even one. 

162. Mir Murtaza Khan, a Sabzwari Sayyid. 

Mir Murtaza Khan was at first in the service of ^Adil Shah of Bijapur. 
iMurtaza Xizam Shah called him to Ahmadnagar, and made him Military 
Governor of Barar. and later Amlr'"^ l-Lmara*". He successfully invaded, 
at Xizam Slnih s order, Adil Shah's dominions. But Xizam Shah suffered 
from in.^anity, and the government was left in the hands of his Yakll, 
Shah Qull Salabat Klian : and as he reigned absolutely, several of the nobles, 
especially tiu* tiajrddnrs of Baral, were dissatisfied. Salabat Khan being 
bent on ruimnu tlKaii, Mir :Murtaza Khudawand Khan (Xo. 151), Jamshed 
I^an-i ShlrazI and otlier^, marched in 992 to Ahmadnagar. Salabat 
I^un and Shalizudia ifliraii Hu.-ayn Mirprised them and routed them. 
Mir Murtaza lost ail hi^ })r()perty, and unable to resist Salabat Khan, 
liC Vent vith Khudawand Khan to Aicbar, who made liim a Commander 
of One Thousand. 
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M. M. distinguished himself under Shah Murad in tlie Dakliin invasion. 
MTien the Prince left Ahmadnagar, Sadiq Khan (Xo. 43) remained in 
Malikar (South Barar), and 31. M. in Ilichpur, to guard the conciuered 
districts. During his stay there, he managed to take possession of Fort 
Gawil, near Ilichpur (43rd year, 1007), persuading the commanders 
AVajih^^ *d-Dm and Biswas Ra.o, to enter Akbar's service. Later, 31. 31. 
distinguished himself in the coiicpiest of Alunadnagar under Prince 
Danyal, and received a higher Man:^ah, as also a flag and a ndqqnni. 

31Ir 3Iurtaza is not to be confounded with the learned 3Iir 3Iurtaza 
Sharif -i Shiraz! (Bada.onI III, 320), or the 3IIr 3Iurtaza mentioned by 
Bada.onI III, *279. 

163. Shamsi, son of I^an-i A^zam 31Irza Koka (Xo. 21). 

He was mentioned above on pp. olb and 346. At the end of Akbar's 
reign, Shamsi ^ was a Cbmmaiuler of Two Thousand. 

In the third year of Jahangir's reign, he receive<l tlie title of Jahangir 
Qull Khan, vacant by the death of Jahringlr t^ull Khan Lfda Beg, Governor 
of Bihar, and was sent to Giijrat as nn'^ih of his father. 3IIrza ^Azlz had 
been nominally aj)pointed GoA^ernor of that Siiba ; but as he had given 
the emperor offence, he Avas detained at Court. Subsequently Shamsi 
AA^as made a Commander of Three Thousand, and GoA^ernor of Jaimpur, 
3Vhilst there, Prince Shahjahan had taken possession of Bengal, and 
prepared himself to march on Patna, sending *’Abd*^ 'llah Khan Flruz- 
Jang and Raja Bhim in adA^ance toAA^ards Ilahabad. On their arriA^al at 
Chausa, Shamsi left Jaunpur, and joined 3[Irza Rustam (Xo. 9), GoA^ernor 
of the Siiba of Hal la bad. 

On Shahj a hall's accession, Shamsi AA'as deposed, but alloAved to retain 
his 3Iansab. A short time after, he AA'as appointed to Surat “and Junagadh, 
vice Beglar Khan. He died there in the 5th A'ear of Slulhjahan'.- reign 
(1041). 

Shanisl's son, Bahrain, Avas made by Shahjahan a Commander of 
1,000. 500 horse (Padishah) . I, b., 3<)9) and a}>pointed to succeed his 
father. Whilst in Ciujrat, he Iniilt a place (‘ailed after liim Btfhrdntpara. 
He died in the iSth year of Shfilijahan's reiirn (Pddishdhn. II, p. 72)3). 

164. Mir JamaD ’d-Din Husayn, an Inju Sayvid. 

From a remark in the UV/xsy’^ it ap[>ears that a part of Shiraz Avas 
called Ivjd : ride Jo\iY))(d Asaifiv Sociptjf Brtifial, iSbxS, p. 67 to p. 69. 

3IIr Jamaki 'd-Din Inju belongs to the Sayyids of Shiraz. aaJio trace 
their d<‘scent to OasimarrasI (?) ibn-i Hasan ibn-i Ibrahim TabatibaJi 
IIusaAml. 3IIr Shah 3Iahmrid and 3[ir Shah Abu Turfi b, two lat<*r nu*mbf"r< 

^ Is an abbreviutitm for 


- SMiath - IJ 
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of this renowned family, were a})pointed during the reign of Shah 
Talimfisp-i Safawl, at the request of the Chief Justice of Persia, 
Mir Shams” ‘d-Din Asad” 'Ihlh of Shushtar, the first as Shayl^’‘ d- Islam 
of Persia, and the second as Qaziv” d-Quzat. Mir Jamal” ‘d-Din is one of 
their cousins. 

Mir Jamal” M-Din went to tlie Dakhin. the kings of which had 
frequently intermarried with the In jus. He afterwards entered Akbar's 
service, took part in tlie Gujrat wars, and was present in the battle of 
Patan (p. 432). Later he was sent to Bengal. At the outbreak of the 
^Military Revolt, lie was with Muzafiar (Akharncuiui III, p. 255). In 
the 30th year (993) he wa^^ made a Commander of )Six Hundred, and 
accompanied, .diortly after, A^zam Khan (Xo. 21) on his expedition 
to (ladha and Ra^’IsIn III. 472). In the 3fith year, he had a jagir 

in ]\Ialwa, and served under A^zam Khan in the Dakhin. His promotion 
to the rank of a Hazarl took place in the dOtli year. When in the 45th year 
the fort of Asir had been concjuered, ^Adil Shah, king of Bijapur wished 
to enter into a matrimonial alliance with Al^bar, and offered his daughter 
to Prince Danyal. To settle matters, Akbar dispatched the Mir in 1009 
[Akharn, III, 846) to the Dakhin. But the marriage only took place in 
1013, near Patan, After this, accompanied by the Historian Firishta, 
lie went to Agra, in order to lay before the emperor “ such presents and 
tribute, as had never before come from the Dakhin 

At the end of Akbar's reign, Mir J. was a Commander of Three 
Thousand. Ha\fing been a favourite of Prince Salim, he was promoted 
after the Prince's accession to the post of a Chahar-Hazarl, and received 
a naqqdra and a flag. When Khusraw rebelled, the Mir received the 
order to effect an understanding by offering Khusraw the kingdom of 
Kabul with the same conditions under which M. IMuhammad Hakim, 
Akbar s brother, had held that province. But the Prince did not consent ; 
and when he was subsequently made a prisoner (p. 455) and brought 
before his father, Hasan Beg (Xo. 167), Edi usraw's principal agent told 
Jahangir that all Amirs of the Court were implicated in the rebellion ; 
Jamal” '<LDln had only a short time ago asked him (Hasan Beg) to promise 
him an a[)p(>intmcnt a^ Panjkazdri, The Mir got pale and confused, when 
5IIrza ^Azlz Koka (Xo. 21) asked the emperor not to listen to such 
absurdities ; Hasan Beg knew very well that he would have to suffer 
death and therefore tried to invijve others : he himself (^Azlz) was the 
chief con>pirator. and ready as sucli to undergo any punBhment. Jahangir 
<'on'ole(l the ^Ilr, and appointed him afterwards Governor of Bihar. 
In the 11th year, Mir Jamal received the title of ^Asad'"- 'd-DaivJa, 
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On this occasion, he presented to the emperor a dagger, inlaid witli precious 
stones, the making of wliich lie had himself superintended when at 
Bijapur. At the top of the handle, he had a yellow fixed, perfectly 

pure, of tlie shape of half an egg, and had it surrounded by other lidqnts 
and emeralds. The value was estimated at 50,000 Rii])ees. 

In 16dl, Jahangir pensioned him olf. because he was too ohb allowing 
him four thousand ru[)ees jyer mensem. The highest rank that he ha<l 
readied was that of a brevet Paiijhazarl with an actual command of 
Three Thousand and Five Hundred. In 1G23, at the eighteenth anniversary 
of Jahangir's accession, he presented the emperor a copy of the great 
Persian Dictionary, entitled F^irhcunj-i JnJunufirl, of which he was the 
compiler. The first edition of it had made its appt*arance in 1017.^ 

After having lived for some time in Hahra.ich, .Allr rianud returncal to 
Agra, where he died. 

Mir Janird’^ 'd-Dln had tvo >ons. 1. J/7/* He served 

with his father, and married a daughter of ^AhtJ* 'r -Pa him Khan Khanan 
(Xo. Ii9). He died when young. 

2. J/7r Husam^ 'd-D~in, He married the sister of Ahmad Beg Khan, 
brother's son of Ibrahim Khan Fath-Jang (Xur Jahan's brother). 
Jahangir made him Governor of Aslr, which fort he handed over to Prince 
Shah] a ban during his rebellion. On Shahjahan's accession, he was made 
a Commander of 4,000, with 3,000 horse, received a present of 50,000 
Pupees, and the title of Murtazd Khan. He was also made Governor of 
Thathah, where he died in the second year (1039). 

Mir Husam's sons — 1. Samsdm'*^ 'd-Daivla. He was made Dlwan of 
Shah Shuja*^ in the 21st year. In the 28th year, he was appointed Governor 
of Onsa with a command of 1,500, and 500 horse. He died in the end of 
the same year. 2. 'lldh. He is mentioned in the PddishdJindma 

(I, b,, p. 312) as a Commander of Nine Hundred, 300 horse. 

165. Sayyid Eajii, of Barha. 

Historians do not say to which of the four divi.sions (ride p. 127) 
the Barha clan Paju belongs. 

He served in the 21st year, under 3Ian Singh, and in the 28th year, 
under Jagannath (Xo. 69), against the Rana. While serving under the 
latter, Raju commanded the Imperial garrison of Handalgarh, and 
successfully conducted an expedition against a detachment of the Raiia's 
troops. In the 30th year, Jagannath and Raju attacked the Rana in his 
residence ; but lie esca])ed. 

^ Rpiiar.hn_r tho Farkortj-i Jah'htjnJ, \ Sm',* tu U- ti'jnl, ISHS, 

pp IJ to lo, an<l to 



Later. Eaju served under Prince ]\Iurad, Governor of i\Iahva, whom, 
in the ‘hith year, he accompanied in the war with Raja Tdadhukar ; but 
as the Prince was ordered by Akbar to return to Malwa, Raju had to lead 
the exj)edition. In the dOth year, he served in the siege of Ahmadnagar, 
Once the enemies surprised the Imperialists, and did much damage to 
their cattle. Raju attacked them, but was killed in the fight, together 
with several of his relations (a.h. 1003). 

100. Mir Sharif-i Amuli. 

Hi s antecedents and arrival in India have been mentioned above on 
p. liso. In the 30th year (993) Prince Mfrza ^luhammad Hakim of Kabul 
died, and the country was annexed to India. Mir Sharif was appointed 
Amin and Sadr of the new province. In the following year, he served 
under Man Singh in Kabul. In the 3Gth year.^ he was appointed in the 
same capacity, though with more extensive jjOAvers, to Bihar and Bengal. 
In the 43rd year, he received Ajmir aj? aqld^, and the Pargana of Mohan 
near Laklinau, as tUfjuL During the siege of Asir, he joined the Imperial 
camp with his contingent, and was well received by the emperor. 

He is said to have risen to the rank of a C'ommander of Three Thousand. 
He was buried at Mohan. On his death, neither books nor official papers 
were found ; his list of soldiers contained the names of his friends and 
client^, who had to refund him six months' wages per annuw. 

Jahangir in his memoirs (Tuzuk, p. *22) praises him very much. 

The Tahaqnt says. '' Mir Sharif belongs to the heretics of the age. 
He i^ well acquainted with siihsm and is at present (lOOl) in Bihar.'’ 


Xote on the S ^iqfairinya Sect {.o.A>2')‘ 

It wa'^ mentioned above (p. ISG) that ^lir Sharif spread in India 
d( •{ trine^ wiiich resembled those of ^lahmudof Basakliwaii.'*^ The curious sect 
winch ^bihmud founded, goes by the name of Mahnudiyipi. or Wdhldijfya, 
or y or Cwfutd.^ IMalimiid called himself <rdhid, or 

“ tile individual and professed to be the Imam ^lahdi, who.^e a])pearance 


Thf“ knew ttt the Ak^xt; uiiuia {Ilf, p. (>29) sav'^ he \va> made at the same 

tjnv a { oTiinMiidcr (>f Four Thou^anrl. Tlu'^ mui't be a mistake, bccau'^.e Mir Sharif was at 
.Jaharmtr s a ('umm.indt-r of 2,590 {T}izuk, p. 22). 

” Bad.l.oui {Kd. mbl. fudua) has ; the MSS, of the Md^a^ir, Ba'inlJnvan 

(w.th. a jonir penultima) au<l in other jila* es wiUiout a w ; the Calcutta edition 

rf the n.ibiNtaii i p. 574) and Sliea and 'J'roycrN Trani>Utit»ii have — a shiftmjr 

(*f file dMK’ritica! point.^. 

I'hc name }iu>y<iin v, as evidently U'-ed bv Bada.om, thouL'h the MSS. from which 
the Bd*!. Imlica edition wa-. printed, liave niiich was mven on p. iS.t. For f tnaxti, 

.''hea's traiidatioii of the llabixtan ha> hixiivi ; but [ntnuitu) is, no doubt, the plural of 
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on earth iishfirs in the end of the world. Acconlin^ to the Calcutta edition 
of the Dabistan and Shea's Translate »n, he lived about v H. (>00 ; but 
the MSS. of tlie have a.h. SOO. which al-^o agrees with Hada.oni's 

statement that Mahmud lived at the time of Timur. Tlte -ect found 
numerous adherents in Iran, but was extinguished bv Sliah ^Ablias-i 
Mazl.i who killed them or drove them into exile. 

Mahmud had forced into his service a passage from the i^hir*'an 
(Sur. X\1I. 81), <ni ijah^ nihh)i-k'^ 

‘‘peradventure thy Lord will raise thee to an honorable (//e'/zW/z/h/) station." 
He maintained that the human body {jasad) had since its creation been 
advancing in ])urity, and that on its reaching a liigher degree of [)erfection 
“ Mahmud" would arise, as indicated in the passage from the Qui^an.and 
wdth his appearance the disjiensation of Muhammad would come to an end. 
He taught the transmigration of souls, and said that the beginning of 
everything was the n uqta-jji khdk. or earth-atom, from which tlie vegetables, 
and from these the animals, arose. The term n uqta-yi khdk has given rise 
to their name NuqtaH'ls. For other of Mahmud's tenets, ride Shea's trans- 
lation of the Dabistan, vol. Ill, pp. 12 to 26. 

Some of Mahmud's doctrines must have been of interest to Akbar, 
whose leanings towards the “ man of the millennium ", transmigration 
of souls, etc., have been mentioned above, and Mir Sharlf-i Amull could 
not have done better than propounding the same doctrine at Court, and 
pointing out to Akbar as the restorer of the millennium. 

The author of the *^Alam Ara®'-yi Sikandarl, as the Ma*’dsir says, 
mentions Mir Sharlf-i Amuli under the following circumstances. In 1062, 
the 7th year of Shah ^Abbas-i Mazl's reign, the astrologers of the age 
predicted, in consequence of certain very inauspicious conjunctions, the 
death of a great king, and as this prediction w^as universally referred to 
ShMi ‘I Abbas Jalah^ 'd-Din Muhammad of Tabriz, who was looked upon as 
the greatest astronomer of the period, it was proposed that Shah ‘I Abbas 
should lay aside royalty for the two or three days the dreaded conjunction 
was expected .to last, and that a criminal who had been sentenced to death 
should sit on the throne. This extraordinary expedlient was every v.diere 
approved of : the criminals threw lots, and YuMif the ([uiver-maker, 
who belonged to the heretical followers of DarwLh Wiusraw of (>azwm, 
was raised to the throne. He reigned for three <lavs. and was then killed. 
8oon after. Da r wish Khusraw was hanged. His ance^tor^ had been well- 
diggers, but he was a dervish, and though he had been wise enough 

^ Mazi (^c-iU), who paf.-'eU away, is tlio epithet which Historians give to Sh«ih 
<; Abbas 1 oCpersia, the contemporary of Akbar and Jahangir. 
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never to speak of liis X wiffuvupja belief, lie was known as one of the 
sect, and was accordingly killed. 8o ako Mir Sayvid Ahmad of Kaslian, 
whom ^Abbas killed with his own sword. Among his papers treatises 
were found on the Xuqtd doctrine, and also a letter addressed to him by 
Abu 1-Fazl in Akbar's name. M~r Shirlj-t AmaJl. a (jood poet tnid the 
head of the sect, heard of these persecnlions. and fled from Astrdhdd to 
Himhlstdn. 

Regarding the last sentence, the author of the Ma^dsir remarks that 
it involves an anachronism, for ^Vlir Sharif was in India in 984, when 
Akbar was at Dipalpur in Malwa : and besides, Sharif-i Amull was 
mentioned in no Tazkira as a poet, 

167. Hasan Beg Khan-i Bada^shi Shaytt ^Umari.^ 

Hasan Beg was a good soldier. In the 34th year, Akbar after his stay 
in Kashmir, marched to Zabulistan, and passed through the district of 
Pakhali, which is 35 kos long and 25 broad, and lies west of Kashmir. 
In Pakhali, Sultan Husayn Khan-i Pakhalnval (Xo. 301) paid his respects. 
This Zamlndar belonged to the de.scendants of the Qarlu^s (cJ,li), 
whom Timur on his return from India to Turan had left in Pakl^li as 
garrison. After following Akbar's Court for a few^ days, Sultan Husayn 
Khan withdrew* w*ithout leave, and the emperor ordered Hasan Beg to 
occupy Pakhali {Akharndma III, 591, 598). He speedily subdued the 
district. In the 35th year, during Hasan Beg's temporary absence at 
Court, Sultan Husayn Khan again rebelled, assumed the title of Sultan 
Xdisir’^ ‘d-Din, and drove away Hasan Beg's men. But soon after, he 
had again to submit to Hasan Beg. In the 46th year, Hasan w*as made 
a Commander of Tw*o Thousand and Five Hundred for his services in 
Bangash, and w*as put, tow*ards the end of Akbar's reign, in charge of 
Kabul, receiving Fort Rohtas ^ (in the Panjab) as jagir. 

In the beginning of Jahangir's reign, he w*as called from Kabul to 
Court. On his w*ay, at Mathura (5Iuttra), Hasan Beg met Prince Khusraw*. 
who had hed from Agra on Sunday, the 8tb Zi Hijjah, 1014.^ From 

1 BndnUi<hi is the adjective formed from Bndak'<hnn , as KrWi^ from Kdshdn. The 
word's ^ (dmiri are to be taken as an adjective formed Akbar ^huhl^ Jahfutgiri, 

eU\, winch we find after the names of several jrrandees. Thus ^ Tma/r w'ouid' 

mean belontrinu to the >ervants of Shaykh c^Umar ”, an<l this explanation is rendered 
more probable by tiie ;>tatcmcnt of historians tliat Hasan Beu belonged to the Babarnjd/i 
or ” nobles ot ihTbar's 0>urt . 

Ha-aii Bc_r often wrongly c<iile<l llu'iai/n Bfj. Thus in the Tuzuk, p. 25 ft'.; Pfidi- 
{<hnk/t I, p. *JOb ; Akbani. HI, obs. 

“ (ieneratly >pelt The fort m Bihar N ^pelt without wfuc, though both 

are nlenticai. 

So the Tnzuk, The .l/fdaor has the 2oth, insteid of the Sth MSS, eontmually 
confound and But .lahaniiU’ on lii^ pursuit reai herl Hoflai on the lOth Zi 

Hijj'ah and the Tnzuk is correct. " 
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distrust as to tlie motives of tlie eni])er(jir, wliich led to liis recall from 
Kfibul, or “ from the innate y\'ickedne>s of Badaf^diTs he joined the 
Prince vith his tliree hu]idre<l Badakhshl troopers, received, the title of 
Khan Baba, and got the maiiageiiient of all atfairs. Another otiicer who 
attached himself to Khusraw, wa^ ^Abd’^ ‘r-Rahim. Diwaii of Lfdior. 
After the defeat near BhairOwiil on tlie Bi,rdid the Afghans who were 
with the }>rince. advised liim to retreat to tlie Eastern provinces of 
the Empire : but Hasan Beg proposed to march to Kabul, which, he 
said, had always been the starting-place of tlie conquerors of India ; 
he had, moreover, four lacs of rupees in Rohtas, which Avere at the 
Prince's service. Hasan Beg's counsel Avas ultimately adupt(al. But 
before he could reach Rohtas, KhusraAA^ aaus captured on the (fhanfib. 
On the *jrd Safar 1015, the Prince, Hasan Beg, and ‘^Abd” 'r-Ralum, 
AA'ere taken before Jahangir in the Bagh-i Mirza Kamran. a Aulla near 
Labor, KhusraAV himself, according to Chingiz's la av (hatorah i Chinglzl(l)). 
AAuth his hands tied and fetters on his feet. Hasan Beg after making a 
useless attempt to incriminate others (p. 500), Avas put into a co\A^-hide 
ami ^’Abd’^ 'r-Rahim into a donkey's skin, and in this state they were 
tied to donkeys, and carried through the bazars. As cow-hides get 
dry sooner than donkey-skins,'' Hasan died after a feAV hours from suffoca- 
tion : but ^Abd^^ 'r-Rahim Avas after 24 hours still aliA^e, and receh^ed, 
at the request of several courtiers, free pardon.^ The other accomplices 
and the troopers of KhusraAv were impaled ; their corpses AA^ere arranged 
in a double roAv along the road aaKIcL leads from the Ba^-i Mlrza Kamran 
to the Fort of Labor, and Khusraw, seated on a sorry elephant, AA^as led 
along that AA^ay. People had been posted at short interA^als, and pointing 
to the corpses, kept calling out to IvlmsraAv, Behold, your friends, 
your serA^ants, do homage to you.'’ 

Hasan Beg was mentioned aboA^e on p. 370. His son Isfandiyar 
Khan, was under Shahjahan, a commander of 1,500. He serA-ed in BengaL 
and died in the l6th year of Shahjahan *s reign {Pddishdhn. I, 476 : 
I, b. 304). The ^Arif Beg-i Shayldi ^Lmarl mentioned in the Pddishdhn. 
(L b. 319) appears to be a relation of his. 

168. Sheroya Khan, son of Sher ^Afkan Khan. 

Sher Afkan Khan aauis the son of Quch Beg. Quch Beg serA^ed imder 
Hurnayun. and Avas kille<l in the successful attempt made by seA'eral 

^ Vi'k p. t.jC) note. There is another BhairO^Aal between VVazirabad and Siyillkot. 
R<juth uf the Chauab, 

- In Zu d-Hijjah, IdlS, he got an appointment as a Yuzbashi, {»r ronimander of luo 
and was sent to Kashmir {Tuzuk, p. 79). In the Tuzuk, he is called 'r-llnkhn 

Kh'k, Abd‘'‘ T-Ralum '* the Ass 
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grandees to save ^Maryam MakanL Akbar's mother, after the fatal battle 
of Chausa (vide Xo. 96, ]). 450). When Humavuii fled to Persia. Slier 
Afkan remained with i\lirza Krimram in Kabul ; but he joined the 
emperor on his return from Iran, and was made governor of Qalat. Later 
he received Zahak-Bamivan as jaglr, but vent again over to Kamran. 
Huma van's, soon after, cajitured and killed him. 

Sheroya Khan served at first under ]\Iun^im (Xo. 11) in Bengal and 
Orisa. In the 26th year he was appointed to accompany Prince Wurad 
to Kribul. In the 28th year, he served under ^Abd'i *r-Rahim (Xo. 29) 
in Gujnlt, and v/as present in the battle of Sarkich (Akhar)idma III, 
408, 422). In the 60th year, he served under i\Iatlab Khan (Xo. 83) 
against Jalala Tarlkl (p. 441). In the 39th year, he vras made a Khan, 
and was appointed to Ajmlr. According to the Tabaqdt he was a Hazari 
in 1001. 

169. Nazar Be Uzbak. 

The Akharncima (III, p. 500) says, “ On the same day ^ Xazar Be, 
and his sons, Qanbar Be, Shad! Be (Xo. 367), and Baqi Be (Xo. 368), 
were pjresented at Court, and were favourably received by the emperor." 

Shadi Be distinguished himself in the expedition under Matlab Khan 
(Xo. 83) against the Tarikis. He may be the Shad! Khan Shad! Beg, 
mentioned in the PadiAidJinCunn (I, b. 308) as a commander of One 
Thousaml. Be is the abbreviation of Berj. Xazar Be is not to be con- 
founded with Xazar (?) Beg (Xo. 247). 

170. Jalal Oan, son of Muhammad Khan, son of Sultan Adam, 
the Gakkhar. 

171. Mubarak Khan, son of Kamal Khan, the Gakkhar. 

The Gakkhars are a tribe inhabiting, according to the J/a^’dsvV, the 
hilly ilistricts betveen the Bahat and the Indus. “ At the time of Zavn" 
'1-*^ Abidin, king of Kashmir, a Ghaznln noble of the name of Malik Kid 

or -vA). wlio v>*as a relation of the then ruler of Kabul, took away 

1 W'h-n the new.'! was brouiila to Akl;ar that 3Iaji Sinp^h^ soon alter the defeat of the 
rniptTi.iii'.t'*. an<l the death of BTr Btr in the Khavbar Pa^s, had defeated the Tarikis at 
CAli .Mavjid (Olid (d thn 3oth year, or heLnnnmL*' of RabK f, 0t4). 

.Mr J (d I)(*lmern k inform.' me that the (^ahkhars inhabited the hilly [tarts of the 
Kawul Pindi aihl dhelam dwtin t-, from Khannur on the borders of the Hazara di.',trKt 
alouu the* lower nim:** of hills >kirtinLr the TahsUs of Pawul Pmdi, Kuliuta, and (dujar 
Khan. tar as Domeli in the Jehlam distnet. Their am-unu stroufriiulds were Pharwala, 
Jsult.lnpur, and Danuaii. They di^'laie tliat they are deseended from the Kaianian kimts 
<'if irdn. Tte ir amt'stor KmI invailul Tibi't, where he and his de.scendant.s reiLoie.l for 
ten L^en* ratn'O". Hi- tentli de>.‘en<lant Kali eorniuered iva.shmlr, and took possej>sioii 
c»f half <*f it The (hikkciars then reii^ned for P> irenerations after Kab in Kafchmlr. The 
!*»th doM <m<iant,Zayn Shah. Ih d t.> Atuhaiii''tan, where he died. His son, (hvkkliar Shiih, 

. ame to the Panirri) with Maliimid t.f ( diaziu, and was made jord of the Sind SCvj,ar Du.ab. 
Malik Bir "iid to have been the grandfather of Tatar, who>.e father was Malik Pilu. 
Vidf Mr. Delnunik's History of the (kikkhars. Journal 1871. Vide p. 621. 
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these districts from tlie Kashmiris, and griidually extended his power 
over the region between tlie Xllab (Indus) and the Sawaliks and the 
frontier of modern Kashmir d 3Ialik Kid was succeeded bv his son 
Malik Kalan, and Malik Kalan by Malik Bir. After Bir, the head of the 
tribe was Sultan Tatar, who rendered Babar valuable service, especially 
in the war with Rana ^Sanka. Sultan Tatar had two sons. Sultan Sarang 
and Sultan Adam. Sarang fought a great deal with Slier Shah and 
Salim Shah, capturing and .selling a large number of Af^ans. The Fort 
Bohtas was commenced by Slier Shah with the special object of keeping 
the Gakkhars in check. Slier Shah in the end captured Sultan Sarang 
and killed him, and confined his son Kamal Khan in Gwaliyar, without, 
however, subjugating the tribe. Sultan Adam was now looked upon as 
the head of the clan. He continued to oppose the Afghans. Once Salim 
Shah gave the order to blow up a portion of the Gwaliyar Fort, where 
the state prisoners were kept. Kamal Klian, who was still contiued, had 
a miraculous escape and was in consequence pardoned. Kamal went to 
his kinsfolk ; but Sultan Adam had usurped all power, he lived obscurely, 
with his brother Sa^Id Khan, avoiding conflict with his uncle. 
Immediately after Akbar's accession, however, Kamal paid his respects 
to the emperor at Jalindhar, was well received, and distinguished himself 
in the war with Hemu and during the siege of Mankot. In the 3rd year 
he was sent against the Miyana Af^ans, who had revolted near Saronj 
(Malwa) and was made on his return jagirdar of Karah and Fathpiir 
Huswah. In the 6th year, he served under Khan Zaman (Xo. 13) against 
the AfgBans under the son of Mubariz Khan ‘^Adli (p. 320). In the 8th 
yearj970). lie was called to Court, and as Akbar wBhed to reward him, 
Kamal Khan begged the emperor to put him in possession of the Gakkhar 
district, which was still in the hands of his usurping uncle. Akbar 
ordered the Khan-i Kalan (Xo. 16) and other Panjabi grandees to 
divide the district into two parts, and to give one of them to Kamal 
Kh an ; if Sultan Adam was not satisfied with the other, they should 
occupy the country and punish Sultan Adam. The latter alternative 
was rendered necessary by the resistance of Sultan Adam. The Pan jab. 


^ The Ma^a^ir says, he sulijeoted the tribes called ‘ 

{vkU p. 487) and Mr. Delmenck .says, the Khatars inhabit the \vo<eni 

parts of the Rawul Pindi district. The second tribe is that of the J(tnju,a9 who inhabit 
the Salt Raniie. The third, Aican are found in the southern parts of the Rawul 
Pindl andthe Jhelam districts; tiieir tract is called Ay'ankan to this day. The fourth, he 
says, ma.v be the (# a great clan about Pindi Gheb. The fifth, he believes, 

IS intended for the Khokaran a tribe of some importance in Pm* I JUadan Khan. 

Tne sixth and the eighth are the Chibh and Mangaral large tribes in 

Jammu. The seventh he supposes to be a mistake for pahnriyn or hili tribes, which 
were the Dhunds and Sattis Vide Additional Notes at end to p. 507. 
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army, therefore, and Kamal Khan entered the Gakkhar district, and 
defeated and captured Adam after a severe engagement near tlie ** Qasl)a 
of Hlla ^ Sultan Adam an<l his son Lashkarl were handed over to 
Kamal Khan, who was put in possession of the district. Kaimil Khan 
killed Lashkarl, and put Sultan Adam into prison, where he soon after 
died. {Akharnfuna. II, 240 11.) 

It is stated in the Tabaqdt that Kamal Khan was a Commander of 
Five Thousanil, <listinguished for courage and bravery, and died in 972.- 

^lubarak Khan and Jalal Khan served in the oOth year under Mirza 
Slulhrukh, Bhagwan Diis, and 8hah Qull ^lahram, in Kashmir (Akbarndma , 
III, 485). The Tahtqdt calls both, as also Sa^Id Khan, Commanders 
of Fifteen Hundred. A daughter of Sa^Id Khan was married to Prince 
Salim : vide No. 225, note. 

172. Tash Beg Khan Mughul, [Taj Khan]. 

Tash Beg served at first under Mirza Muhammad Hakim, king of 
Kabul, and entered, after the death of his master, Akbar's service. He 
received a jilglr in the Pan jab. According to the Akharndma (III, 489), 
he went with Blr Bar (Xo. 85) to Sawad and Bijor. and distinguished 
himself under ‘^Abd^ 4-Matlab (Xo. 83) against the Tarilds (III, oil). 

In the 40th year, he operated against the ‘’Isa Khavl Af^ans, though 
with little success. Two years later, he served under Asaf Khan (Xo 98) 
m the conquest of Mau, and received the title of Taj Khdn . When 
Raja Basu again rebelled (47th year), Khwaja Sulaynian. BakhshI of 
the Panjab, was ordered to march against him with the contingents of 
Qulij Khan (Xo. 42), Husayn Begd 8haykh ‘^Uniarl (Xo. 187). Ahmad 
Beg-i Kabuli (Xo. 191), and Taj Khan. Without waiting for the others, 
T. Kh. move<l to Pathan. Whilst pitching his tents, Jamil Beg. T. Kh.'s 
son. received news of Basil's approach. He hastily attacked him. and 
was killed with fifty men of his father's contingent. 

Jahangir, on his accession, promoted him to a commainl of 3.000. 
In the second year of his reign, he officiated as governor of Kabul till the 
arrival of Shfib Beg I^an (Xo. 57). He was afterwards a])pointe<l 
governor of That hah. where he die<l in the ninth year (1023). 


^ Xot Hiiili south of Chihilnwrila Itot^^een the .Tlu'Iain and the ('’hanab : 

hfit HilJ, or Hil, whuli, Mr. Delmeru k say^, i.s a ferr\ on the dhelam near l>anc;aU, 
Suitan Adam'h strcuisjhnld. 

- So III my MSS. of the Tnhaq<lt. The author of the Ma^<l,xir found 970 m hin MS., 
lUueh would he the same year in whieh Kamal Khan was, restored to his paternal inheri- 
tanee ; hence he ad<is a dJ*,. He was eertainlv alive in the middle of 972, {Akhnrnama 
l,p. 302.) 
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173. Shaykh. ’llah, >on of ShaylA Muhammad Ghaws [of 

Gwaliyar]. 

^havkh ^Ab(h^ ‘llfili at first li\Td a retired and saintly life, but eiitere<( 
subsequently the hhnperor's service. He distinguished himself, and i'' 
said to have risen to tlie dignity of a Commander of T]ir»^e Thousaiai. 
He died when young. 

HG brother ‘Udh liv^da^ a Fa<dr, and studied during the lifetina^ 

of his father under the rtmowned saint Wajlh^' M-Dln in Giijrat. vdto 
himself was a pupil of Muhammad Gliaws. 

lliograjdiies ot !\Iuhamniad Ghaws (died OTOat Agra, burnal in ( Avalivai } 
will be found in the Md^dxir, Bfidd/nu (III, p, 4 ), and the KhdzlnaV^ 
l-A^fif/d^ ([). 909). He was disliked by Bayrain Khan, Shayl^ (4ada,!, 
and Shavkh ^Iiibarak. Abu kFazl's father. Vide c\ho Mn^dsn'-i ^ Ahniufrh 

p. 166. 

174. Eaja Rajsingh, son of Raja Askaran, the Kachhwaha. 

Raja Askaran is a brother of Raja Bihar! Mai (Xo. 23). He served in 
the 22nd year with Sadiq Khan (Xo. 43) against Raja Madhukar of 
Cdcha,^ and in the 25th year under Todar Mid in Bihar. In the 30th 
year, he was maile a Commander of One Thousand, and served in the 
same year under ^Aziz Koka (Xo. 21) in the Dakhin. In the 31st year, 
when Akbar appointed two officers to each suba, Askaran and Shaykh 
Ibrahim (Xo. 82) were appointed to Agra. In the 33rd year, he served 
a second time against Raja 5[adhukar under Shihab Khan (Xo. 26), 
and died soon after. 

Abu 'FFazl has not given his name in this list of grandee^. Tin- 
Tahaqdt says he was a Cdmmander of Three Thousand. 

Rdj Si)}g, his son, received the title of Raja after the death of h\> 
father. He served for a long time in the Dakhin, was called in the 44t]i 
year to Court, and was appointed commandant of Gwaliyar. In the 
45th year, he joined the Imperial army, which under Akbar besieged 
Fort Aslr. In the 47th year, he pursued, together with Ray Rayan 
Patr Das (Xo. 196) the notorious Bir Singh Deo Bundela, who at Jahangir's 
instigation had murdered Abu '1-Fazl. For his distinguished services in 
the operations against the Bundela clan, he was promoted, and held, in 
the 50th year the rank of a Commander of 4,000, 3,000 horse. In tlie 
3rd year, of Jahangirs reign, he served in the Dakhin, where he dit*d 
in 1024 (10th year). 

1 rtfrka iri generally spelt on our maps Oorrha. It lies near Jhan.'^i on the left bank 
of the Betwa. The name of the river Dastharu " mentioned on p. 3S2, is ihfferentl v spelled 
m the MSS. In one place the ha.s Satdahdrd. 
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Ram Dd$, liis son, was a Commander of 1,000, 400 horse. He received, 
in the 12th year, the title of Kaja, and was made, in tlie same year, a 
Commander of 1,500, 700 horse. 

One of his grandsons, Prasuttam Singh, turned 51uhammadan in the 
Gth year of Shahjahan‘s reign, and received the name of ^IhmJatiixtnd} 

175, Ray Bhoj, son of Ray Surjan Hada (Xo. 9G), 

When Bundl, in the 22u<[ year, was taken from Dauda, elder brother 
of Ray Bhoj, the latter was put in possession of it. Bhoj served under 
]\Ian Singh against the Af^ans of Orisa, and under Shaykli Abu 1-Fazi 
in the Dal^in {Akharn,, III, 851, 855). 

His daughter was married to Jagat Singh (Xo. IGO). 

In the first year of his reign, Jahangir wished to marry Jagat Singli's 
daughter. Ray Bhoj, her grandfather, refused to give his consent, and 
Jahangir resolved to punish him on his return from Kabul. But Ray 
Bhoj, in the end of 1016, committed suicide. The marriage, however, 
took place on the 4th Rabi^ I, 1017, {Tuzuk, pp. 68, 69). 

It is said that Rathor and Kachhwaha princesses entered the imperial 
Harem ; but no Hada princess was ever married to a Timuride. 

XIV. Com manders of E ight H undred, 

176. Sher Khwaja. 

He belonged to the Sayyids of Itawa ( jLj), His mother was 

a Naqshbandl (p, 4G6, note 2). Sher ^.‘s name was Padishah 
Khwaja but Akbar called him on account of his bravery and courage 
Eher Khwaja. 

In the 30th year, Sh. Kh. served under Sa^id Khan ChaghtrPi (Xo. 25) 
against the Yusufza.is, and afterwards under Sultan Murad in the Dal^in. 
In the 40th year, the Prince sent with him a corps to Pat an, where he 
distinguished himself again.st Il^las Khan. He continued to serve in the 
Dakhin under Abu ‘l-Fazl. In the engagement near Bir he was wounded. 
He entered the town victoriously but was besieged. From want of pro- 
vision<, his men had to subsist on horse-flesh. As in consequence of the 
swelling of the Ganga (Godavari) he did not expect assistance from the 
north, he resolved to try a last sortie and perish, when Abu 4-Fazl 
arrived and raised tlie siege. Abu 'l-Fazl proposed to leave his own 
son ^Abd“ 'r-Rahmaii at Bir : but Sh. jOi. refused to quit his post. In 
the 4Gth vear. he received a drum and a fla^. 

. ' o 


1 Retrartling the Kai-hhuTthas, my article in the Calcutta Review, for April, 1871, 
entitled " A Chapter from Muhammadan Hustory 
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8h. Kh. remained in favour durin^^ tlie reign of Jahangir. He was 
with the emperor when ]\lalird)at Khan near the Bahat had taken, 
possession of Jahajigir's j>erson. After Jahangir's death, he served with 
Aaaf Khan against Sliahrvar in Lrdior. 

In tlie 1st year of Slu’dijahan's reign, he was made a Commander of 
4,00(1, witli 1,000 horse, and received the title of Bclrfi Khan, 

He was also appointed g(jvernor of Tliathah, vice Mirza ^Isa Tarkhan 
(p. 302). He died on his way to his province in 1037. Padishnhn., 1, 181, 
200 . 

His son Khcdja Htuhiin was made a commander {PddishdhnCnna, 

I, h. 327). Another son, Asad’^ dlalu is mentioned as a Commander of 
900. 300 liorse. (Pddishdhn., 11, 738). 

177. Mirza Khurram, son of Khan-i A^zam Hirza ^Azlz Koka 
(Xo. 21). 

He has been mentioned above, p. 346. 

XV. Commanders of Seven Hundred. 

178. Quraysh Sultan, son of Abd’i *r-Rashid Khan, king of 
Kashgar. 

182. Sultan ^Abd^ Tlah, brother (by another mother) of Quraysh 
Sultan 

310. Shah Muhammad, son of Quraysh Sultan. 

Quraysh Sultan is a descendant of Chingiz Khan.^ His genealogical 
tree is given in the Akharndma (III, 584) and the Tdrlkh~i Rashidl as 
on following page. 

After the death of ‘^Abd^^ 'r-Rashid Khan (16), ^Abd’^ 'l-Karim Khan, 
elder brother of Quraysh Sultan, succeeded to the throne of Kashghar. 
He treated his relations well, partly in fulhlment of his father's wish, 
partly from natural benevolence. But Khudabanda, son of Quraysh Sultan, 
quarrelled with Muhammad ^an, his uncle, and Khudabanda occupied 
the town of Tarfan. ^Abd^ 'llah, doubting the loyalty of his relations, 
ordered Quraysh Sultan to go to Makkah. Q. went first with his family 
to Badakhshan and Balkh, and lastly, with the permission of ^Abd^ 'llah 
Khan of Turan, to Hindustan. He met Akbar, in the 34th year, at 
Shihab^^ 'd-Dm-pur, when the emperor was just returning from Kashmir, 
was well received, and appointed to a command of Seven Hundred. 

Quraysh died in the 37th year (1000), at Hajipur. 

179. ftara Bahadur, son of Mirza Mahmud, who is the paternal 
uncle of Mirza Haydar [Clurgani]. 

^ Chingiz Khan m the histones is often called QtPan-% Buzurg. 



w Mfuvcitkan (seoc-nd hou of C'haj^htri^i Khan) 

4 (the MSS uive vano.is readinirs). 

" ’ i ' 

*► Varfuj ^ Khan (railed after ius eoiivcn'tiou Sultan t ihiya's” ‘d-Dm). 

i ^ 

o. Daw a Khan.- 

] 

7 AlMuuqa, or Alsanu(|a, Kii an. 

( 

^ Tii^luq Timur Khan 

i 

Khizr Khwilja Khan (father-indav, of Timur). 

H> (f/) Muhammad Khan . , (h) Sham^ Jahan Khan . . . (r) Naqsh Jahan Khan. 
11 (</) Sher Muliammad Kh an, {fj) Slier <iAli Krhlan. 


12. L'v, ai-^ ]^“in, sou of Sher <TAii Ughlan. 

lit Vunas Khan, father cd Bfi bar's mother. 

if Sultan Ahmad Kh an, known as Ahlncha Khan. 

ir*. Suh.7n Abu Sa^hl Kh an, 

i 

ib 9Ab<h‘ 'r-llashid Khan. 

f 

17 <1) ^Abd't d Karim Khan. (2) Quraysh Sultan (3) Sultan <iAbd« diah 

(Xa IbS). (Xo. 178). 

(1) Shrdi Muhammad (XTj. 310). 

(2) Khudfibaiida. 

Like the preceding. Oard Bahadur belonged to the roval familr of 
Krt.dighar. Mirza Hay{lar‘s father, Muhammad Husayn, Avas the son 
of Bribar*.*^ maternal aunt. 

Mirza Ilaytlar,-^ during hl^ stay iti F\a^]ighar, liad accompanied the 

^ Huiaij, VauKiicry, j). l.">3 - -B . 

- Dawa uivadt'd India duririLT the reirn of Ala^^ ’d-Din : r'ldc Journal J6\ Soc. Benqal 
for ISbl), p 194, and lS7th p. 44. 

His daughter is <‘a]|ed Tukul Khunum Jl. It is said that Timur after the 
marria<re received the title of (luriran tiie Mu<^ul term for the Persian damad, 

a 8on-inda\v'. Heme 'rimiirides are often (‘ailed OniqnnU. 

* Mir/d l;la\dar was a lustorianand poet He wrote inlhjl the TdriH-i f;A>nh 'r-Rashidt, 
in honour of kini: of Kashohar. The villa known as Safa was* 

erected by him. Akl»inidhia, in,.7S,') 

The MS of tin* T.lrikh-i Ra>liidi in the Library of the A-^iatie Society (Persian MSS., 
X<» 15.7, three parts, lb liru's p,er jMun') is a fair, thoimh modern copy, and was brought 
b\ t^’^ipt, H, Straeluw from Yarkand. 

The Tarikh rommenees with the reiLUi of Tughluq Timur, who was converted to Islam 
by .MauUnd Arshad- MT>in, and izofs down to the reiirn of <;Ahd'i >-Rashid. The second 
dnftcr contains the Memoirs of Mirzd Haydar, The style is elegant. 


sou of Sultan Abu Sa^^id on several expeditions to Kashmir, and had thus 
acquired some knowledge of the people and the state of that province. 
He subsequently went over Badal^shan to India, and arrived at Lfilior. 
where Mirza Kamran made him his during his absence on an expedi- 
tion to Qandahar. which the Shfdi of Persia had taken from Khwaja 
Kalan Beg, ^l. Haydar afterwards accompanied Kamran to Agra, and 
tried on several occasions to persuade Humayun to take possession of 
Kashmir. When the emperor after his second defeat by Sher Shah 
retreated to Labor, he gave M. Haydar a small corps and sent him to 
Kashmir. The country being in a distracted state, H, took possession 
of it without bloodshed, and ruled as absolute king for ten years. But 
afterwards he ordered the to be read, and coins to be struck, in 

Humayun's name. He was killed in 958 by some treacherous Kashmiris. 

The father of Qara Bahadur was Hirza IMahmud : hence Q. B. was M. 
Haydar 's cousin. As he had been with 51. H. in Kashmir, Akbar, in the 
6th year, ordered him to re-conquer the province, and gave him a large 
corps. But Q. B. delayed his march, and when he arrived in the hot 
season at Bajor, he found the passes fortified. Soon afterwards, he was 
attacked and defeated by Ghazi Khan, who had usurped the throne of 
Kashmir. Q. B. discomfited returned to Akbar. 

In the 9th year, he accompanied the emperor to 5Ialwa, and was 
appointed, on Akbar's return, governor of 5Iandu. He died soon after. 

For a relation of Qara Bahadur, vide Xo. 183. 

180. Muzaffar Husayn Mirza, son of Ibrahim Husayn 5Iirza [son of 
5Iuhammad Sultan 5Iirza]. 

5[uzaffar Husayn 5IIrza is a Timuride. His tree is as follows 

<?Umar Sliavkh Mirza (secoml son of Timur). 

^lirza Bavqra. 

! 

Mirza Mansur. 

M. Bavqra. 1 

Wai.s Mirza. 

Muhammad Sultan Mirza. 

(1) Ulugh Mirza. (2) Shah Mirza. (3) Ibrahim (4) Muhammad Husa^Ti M. 

i ~ Husa\Ti M. {.>) Ma8<?ud HusavTi M. 

j {(b) ^ Aqil Husayn M. 

ll) Sikandar Mirza, J 

Ulugh Mirza. Muzaffar Husayn 

(2) Mahmud Sultan M., Mirza (Xo. 180). 

.‘•'ire Shah Mirza. 

^ His bi other is Abu d-Hhazi Sultan Hasayn Mirza. — B.J 
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The mother of ^Iiihammad Sultan Mirza was the daughter of the 
renowned Sultan Husayn ^lirza, king of ^urasan, at whose (^Ju^t 
i\Iuluxmmad Sultan Mirza held a place of distinction. After Sultan 
Husayn's <leath, ^Muhammad Sultan IMirza went to Bfihar, who treated 
him with every distinction. Humayun also favoured hinu though on 
several occasions he rebelled, and extended his kindness to his sons, 
riugh iMirza and Shfih Mirza, who had given him repeatedly cause of 
dissatisfaction. Hugh Mirza was killed in the expedition against the 
Hazaras, and Shfih ^luhammad died, soon after, a natural death. 

Ulu^ Mirza had two sons, Sikandar Mirza and iMahmud Sultan 
i\IIrza ; but Humayun changed their names, and gave Sikandar the name 
of Ulu^ Mirza, and Mahmud Sultan 3Iirza that of Shah Mirza. 

As Muhammad Sultan Mirza xvas old, Akbar excused him from attend- 
ing at Court [taUlf-i bar), and gave him the pargana of A^zampur in 
Sambhal as a pension. He also bestowed several other places upon his 
grandsons Ulu^and Shah Mirza. At A^zampur in his old age, Muhammad 
Sultan 31. had four other sons born to him — 1. Ibrahim Husayn 3IIrza,. 
2. 3Iuhammad Husayn 3Iirza, 3. 3Ias^ud Husayn 3Iirza, and 4. *^Aqil 
Husayn 3IIrza. 

In the 11th year of Akbra's reign, 3IIrza 3Iuhammad Hakim, king of 
Kabul, invaded India and besieged Labor ; and when Akbar marched 
against him, Ulu^ 31. and Shah 31. rebelled. They were joined in their 
revolt by their (younger) uncles Ibrahim Husayn 31. and 3Iuhammad 
Husayn 31. The rebellious 3Iirzas xvent plundering from Sambhal, to 
Khan Zamaii (Xo. 13) at Jaunpur ; but as they could not agree with him, 
they marched on Dihll, and from there invaded 3Ialwa, the governor of 
which, 3Iuhammad Qull Khan Barlas (Xo. 31). was \nth the emperor. 
The consequence of their revolt was, that Akbar imprisoned the old 
31uhammad Sultan 3Iirza. He died a short time after in his prison at 
Bi.ana. In the 12th year, when Akbar had defeated and killed Khan 
Zaman, and conquered Chitor, he made Shihab Khan (Xo. 26) governor 
of 3ralwa, and ordered him to punish the 3IIrzas. 

About this time Hii^ 31. died. The other 3IIrzas unable to withstand 
Shihab Khan fled to Chingiz Khan (p. 119), w^ho then ruled over a portion 
of Giijnit. Chingiz Khan was at w^ar with Htiraad Khan (Xo. 67) of 
Ahmadabad : and as tlie 3IIrzas had rendered him gooil service, he gave 
them BahrOch as jagir. But their behaviour in that town was so cruel 
that Chingiz Khan had to send a corps against them. Though the 3IIrzas 
defeated his troops they withdrew^ to Khandesh. and re-entered 3IMw^a, 
They were \igorously attacked by Ashraf Khan (Xo. 74). Sadlq Khan 



Xo. 43), and others, who bt^^^ieo[ed Rantanldifir (13t]i year), and were 
jmrsued to the Xarbada, where many .soldi(‘rs of the ]\[ir/":as jjorished in 
crossini^. In the nieantinie (’hingiz Khan liad been muidered Iw Jluijhar 
Khan and as Giijrat vras in a state of di>or<ler, the ^Ilrzas with little 
lighting, occuj)ied Champa nir. EahrOeh. and Surat. 

In the 17th year, Akbar entered Gujrfit and oeeu])ied Alimadabad. 
Dissensions having broken out among the ^MlrztD, I}>ralHm Hiisayn M, 
left Bahroch, and arrived at a place 8 miles from Akbar's camp. ]\Iost 
of Ak bar's Amirs had the day before been sent away towards 8iirat in 
search of ^luhammad Hiisayn M. Hearing of IbnlliTm Husayn's arrival, 
the emperor dispatched Shahbaz Khan (Xo. 80) after the Amirs whilst 
he himself marched to the MahindrI River, where it Hows jiast the town 
of Sarnal. Akbar had about 40 men with him, few of whom had armour : 
but when the Amirs returned, the number rose to aliout 200, The signal 
of attack was given and after a hard fight, Ibrahim Husayn M. was 
defeated. He fled towards Agra, whilst his wife, Gulrul^ Begam, a 
daughter of Hirza Kamran, on hearing of his defeat, fled with Huzaffar 
Husayn Mirza from Surat to the Dakhin. 

Akbar now resolved to invest Surat, and left M. ^Aziz Koka (Xo. 21) 
with a garrison in Ahmadabad, ordering at the same time Qutb^ 'd-Din 
(Xo. 28) to join ^Aziz with the Malwa contingent. Muhammad Husayn 
M. and Shah M. thereupon united their troops with those of Slier Khan 
Fuladi, a Gujrati noble, and besieged Patan. ‘^Aziz marched against 
them, and defeated them (p. 432). Muhammad Husayn M. then withdrew 
to fhe Dakhin. 

Ibrahim Husavn ]M. and his younger brother Mas^fui Husayn M. 
having met with resistance at Xagor (p. 384), invaded the Panjab. The 
governor, Husayn Quli Khan (Xo. 24) at that time besieged Xagarkot, 
and hearing of the inroad of the ]\Iirzas, made peace with the Raja, 
attacked the rebels, defeated them, and captured Mas^^ud. Ibrahim 
Husayn fled towards Multan, and was soon afterwards wounded and 
captured by some Baluchis. He then fell into the hands of Sa^^id Khan 
(Xo. 25) and died of his wounds. 

After Akbar's return to Agra, Muhammad Husayn Mirza left the 
Dakhin, invaded Gujrat, and took possession of several towns. He was 
defeated at Kambha,it by Xawrang Khan (p. 354) and joined the party 
of IlAtiyar^^ 'BMulk and the sons of Sher Khan Fuladi. They then 
marched against Ahmadabad and besieged M. ^Xzlz Koka. To 
relieve him Akbar hastened by forced marches from Agra to Patan, 
and arrived, on the 5th Jumada I, 981 (p. 458), with about 1,000 horse, 
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at a piaf‘(‘ 3 ko.i from Ahniadabad. Leaving Jl^tiyar to continue the 
M(‘ge, ?duhainniad Husayn opjjosed the em})eror, but was defeated and 
wounded. In liis flight his horse fell over a bramble, when two troopers 
<‘af)tured liiin, and. led liim to Akbar. Kach of the two men claimed the 
eustomarv reward, and when Bir Bar. at Akbar's request. asked ]\Iuhammad 
Husayn winch of the two had caken him prisoner, he said, The salt of 
rlie emj)er<jr has (‘aught me : for tliose two could not have done it." 
lldjitiyar. on hearing of the defeat and ca[)ture of Muhammad Husayn, 
rai^(‘d tin* ,dege, and lied v/ith his o.OOO troopers. Akbar at once pursued 
him. Ild|tiyar got detached from his men, and in jumping over a shrub 
fell with Ids liorse to the ground, when J^uhrab Turkman tvho tvas after 
him. cut off hi> head, and took it to the emperor. Muhammad Husayn 
also had, in the meantime, been executed by Ray Bingh (Xo. 44), tvhom 
Akbar had put over him. 

Slifih Mlrza had lied in the beginning ot tlie battle. 

In the 2-11(1 year, Muzatfar Husayn l\llrza, whom his mother had 
taken to tlie Dakhin, entered (hijrat and created disturbances. He was 
defeated by Raja To(lar Mai and Vazir Khan (p. 379) and fled to Junagadh. 
AVI len the Raja liad gone, Aluzalfar besieged Vazir in Ahmadabad. During 
the siege he managt^d to attach Xdizir's men to his cause, and was on the 
point of entering tlie town, when a cannon ball lulled Mihr ^All Kolabl, 
w])o liad led the yoiiiur Ahizaiiar into rebellion. This so affected Muzaffar 
that he rahe<l the siege, though on the point of victory, and withdrew to 
Xazrbar. Soon after, he was captured by Raja ^Ali of Khandesh, and 
handed over to Akbar. He wtis ke])t for some time in pris(m : but as he 
“^howed himself loyal. Akbar. iii the oGth vear, released him, and married 
him to his elde-t daughter, the Sultan Klianum. He also gave him the 
Sarkar (A' Qanav j as tHf/ffl. Muzaffar. how^ever. w as addicted to the pleasures 
of wine, and when complaints were brought to Akbar, he cancelled the 
and again imprisoned him. Ikat he soon after set him at liberty. 
In the 45th year {b>(i8). when Akbar liesieged Aslr, lie sent Muzaffar 
to ht‘>iege b'ort Lalang. But lie Cjuarrelled with I^waja Fatld^ dlah, 
and one d<iv. he decamped for (bijrat. His companions deserted him ; 
and dns-sing ]iim>elf in the garb of a faqir. he w'andered about between 
Surat and B.iirlaua, when he was caught by Khwaja AVaisI and taken 
before the ]An])eior. After liaving been imprisoned for some time, he 
was let otf in tlu‘ 4bth year. Ib^ died, not long after, a natural death. 

His sister, Xur^^ ‘n-Xiscl. w'as married to Prince Salmi {ride Xo. 225, 
note). Gulrukh Begam. Vluzaffar's mother, w^as still alive in 1023, \vhen 
^he was visited (jii her sick-bed by Jahangir at Ajmir. 
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181. Qunduq Khan., brother of the well-known Bayraru Oghlan. 

The A]:})ar)Hnna (I, 411) mentions a Qiinduq Sultan. wh<j accom})anied 

Hiimavun on his march to India. 

For QmidCiq^ some MSS. read Qtindftz. A grandee of this name served 
in Bengal under Mun^im, and died at Gaur (p. 107). 

182. Sultan dlah, brother (by another mother) of Quraysh 

Sultan (Xo. 178). 

183. MIrza ^Abd^ 'r-Rahman, son of iMirza Haydar's brother (r/de 
Xo. 179). 

184. Qiya Khan, son of Siihib Khan. 

In the Tahaqdt and the Akharnd}t)a he is generallv called Li 

which may mean Qiya, the boatitiful or "Qiva. son of Sahib 
Ha.san*\ Proper nouns ending in a long vowel rarelv take the Izfdat.^ It 
looks as if the reading of the A^’in f\ISS. was a mistake. The 

words are intended to distinguish him from Qiya Gung 

(Xo, 33b 

Qiya served under Sliants^^ 'd-Din Atga against Bayram (p. 332). 
He was also present in the battle of Siirangpur {vide Xo. 120). 

185. Darbar ^an, ^Inavat [iillah]; sonof Takaltu Khan, the Reader, 

DarbarA father was Shah Tahmasp's reader. ^Inayat, on his arrival 

in India, was ajjpointed to the same po^t by Akbar, and received the title 
of Darbar Khan. He served in the 9th year (end of 971) in Malwa, and 
in the 12th year, in the last war with Khan Zaman. He accompanied 
the emperor to Rantanbhur, and when Akbar, in the 14th year, after 
the concpiest of the fort, made a pilgrimage to the tomb of Mu^in-i 
Chishi:! in Ajinir, Daibar Khan took sick leave, and died on his arrival 
at Agra. 

According to his dying wish — to the disgust of the author of the 
Ma^(u;ir — he was buried in the mausoleum of one of Akbar's dogs, which 
he had built. The dog had shown great attachment to its imperial 
master. 

186. ^Abd^^ ’r-Kahman, son of Mu^’ayyid Diilday. 

Tlie name Didday had been exjjlained above on p. 388. ^Abd^^ 'r- 
Rahman’s great-grandfather, ]\lTr Shah Malik, had served under Timur. 
^Abd^^ A-Rahman was killed in a fight with the Bihar rebel Dalpat. Vide 
under his son BarDKurdar, XM. 328, and under Xo. 140. Another son 
is mentioned below, Xo. 349. 

^ Thus YOU say for the ac’cur'5e<l HiiUiiri. 
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187. Qasim ^Ali Khan. 

When Akhar. iii the lOtli year, moved against Tvhau Zaman (Xo. 13), 
^All i^an held (^azipfir. In the 17th year, he served in the siege 
of Surat, and in the follow ing year, with Khan ^Alam (Xo 58) in the conquest 
of Patna under Miin'^im. For some reason he returned to Court, 
and took Shuja^at Kiian (Xo. 51) a prisoner to Miin^im. wFom lie had 
slandered. In tlie L^lind year, he served under Sadiq (Xo. 43) against 
5[adhukar Bundela. and m the 35th year, under ^Azlz Koka (Xo. 31) in 
Bihar. In the 25th year, lie w^as employed to settle the affairs of Hajl 
Begani. daughter of the brother of Humayun's mother (ta<j^a^l zdda-fji 
v'CtUdd-ifi Jannat-d^tmu), wdio after her return from iMakkah (see under 
145) had been put in charge of Humayun*s tomb in Dihlf, Avhere she 
died. In the 31st year, wdien Akbar appointed tw^o officers for each 
Siiba, Q. A. and Fath Khan Tu^liiq w^ere sent to Audh. He returned, 
in the 35th year, from Kha\Tabad to Court, and soon after received 
KalpI as jagir. X'othing also is knowui of him." ^ Ma^dsir. For his 
brother, vide Xo. 390. 

188. Baz Bahadur, son of Sharif Khan (Xo. 63). 

Vide above, p. 415. 

189. Sasryid ‘^Abd^ llah, son of Mir Khw^ananda. 

Some MSS. have Khwand instead of “ Kluvananda." Sayyid 
^Abd^^ dlah had been brought up at Court. In the 9th year, he served 
in the pursuit of ^Abd^^ dlah Khan Uzbak, In the 1 7th year, he was wdth 
the Khan-i Kalan (Xo. 16) in the first Gujrat w^ar. Later, he served under 
Mun^im in Bengal, and was wdth Khan ^Alani (Xo. 58) in the battle of 
Takaroi (p, 406). In 984. he brought the news of Da*’ud*s defeat and 
death at Agmahal (p. 350) to Akbar. During the Bengal military revolt, 
he served under 5[irza *^Aziz (Xo. 21) and under Shahbaz Khan (Xo. 80), 
chiefly against ^la^sum-i Farankhudi (Xo. 157). In the 31st year. Akbar 
sent him to Qasim Khan (Xo. 59) in Kashmir. In the 34th year (997), 
he was one night 5iirj>rised by a body of Kashmiris, and killed with nearly 
tlinn? hundred Imperialists. 

190. Dharu, son of Raja Todar 3Ial (Xo. 39). 

Vide above. [). 378. 

191. Ahmad Be g-i Kabuli. 

Alunad Beg traces his origin to 31irGhiyas^^ *d‘Din Tarkhan, a Cha^ta^i 
noble wdio served uialer Timur. Like Shah Beg (Xo. 57), Taj Khan 

^ Sayvid Ahma<l's Ofiitiun of the T h'Aik nientiont^ a Qasira on p. 58, 1. 2 from 
below ; but acoorJinix to the wt* have there to read Qasim Beg for Qasim <iAH. 
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{No. 172), Abu ‘l-Qilsiin (No. 199), Ma^^sum Kliaii (p. 476, note 1), and 
Taldita (No. 195). A. B. entt^red. after jI. Muhammad Hakim's deatli, 
Akbar's service. He was made a cummaiider of 700. and receiv'ed, in 1003, 
on the removal of Yusuf Khan-i BazawT (No. 35). a jagir in Kashmir. 
He marrie<i tlie lister of Ja^far Beg Asaf Klian. (No. 98). 

During tlie reigTi of Jalulngir he rose to the post of a commander of 
3.000, and re('€ived the title of and also a dag. He wa^ for some 

time governor of Kashmir. On his removal, he went to C ourt. and dierL 

From the Tuznl' we see that Ahmad Beg in tlie first vear of Jahangir 
was made a commander of 2.000, and held Peshawar as jagir. In the 
second year he was ordered to punish the Af^an tribes in Bangash. and 
was for his services there ])romoted, in tlie 5th year, to a command of 
2,500. In the 9th year, in consec[uence of comjdaints made bv Qulij 
Klian (No. 42), he was called to ( ourt. and confined to Fort Kantanbhur 
(TuzhI\ p. 136). In the following year, he was released (/.c.. ]). 146) and 
sent to Kashmir (/.c., p. 149). 

Ahmad Beg's sons, especially his second eldest, were all distinguished 
soldiers. They are : — 

1. Muhammad Mas^ ud ^ (eldest son). He was killed in the war with the 
Tarikis. His son. Ardsher, was a commander of 1,000, six hundred 
horse, and died in the 18th year of Shahj.'s reign. 

2. Sa^ld Khan Bahadur Zafar-jang (second son). He rose during the 
reign of Shahjahan to the high dignity of a commander of 7.000, and 
distinguished himself in every war. He was governor of Kabul, the 
Panjab, and Bihar. He died on the 2nd Safar, 1062. Of his twenty-two 
sons, the two eldest, Khanazad Khan and LutP^ 'llah, were killed in the 
Balkh war, where Sa^Id also was severely wounded. Two other sons. 
^Abd^ 'llah and Fatlf^ ‘ilah, rose to high commands. 

3. Mul'hlis^^ 'llah Khan Iftikhdr Khan. He rose under Shalijahan to 
a command of 2.000. one thousand horse, and was Fawjdar of Jammu 
{Pddishahn.. I, p. 258), and died in the 4th year of Shahj.'s reign. 

4. Ahu 1-Baqd. He was the younger brother (by the same mother) 
of Sa^Id, under whom he served. He was thanadar of Lower Bangash. 
In the 15th year, after the Qandahar expedition, he got the title of 
Iftihhdr Khan, at the same time that his elder brother received that of 
Zafar-jang, and was made a commander of 1.500, one thousand horse. 

192. Hakim ^Ali, of Gilan. 

^All came poor and destitute from Persia to India, but was fortunate 

y Mentioned Tuzuk, p. 307. — B.' 
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enough to become in course of time a personal attendant {midiizim) 
and friend of Akbar. Once the emperor tried him bv giving him several 
bottles of urine of sick and healthy ])eople. and even of animals. To 
his satisfaction, ^All correctly distinguished the dillereiit kinds. In 988. 
he Was sent as ambas.sador to ^All ^Adil Sluili of Bijapiir, and avus ^Yell 
received : but before he could bo sent back with presents for his master, 
^Adil Shah s\uideuly diedd 

III the 59tli year. Baklui constructed the wonderful reservoir 
{ha^rz), which, so often mentioned by ]\Iu^u] historians. A staircase 
v. ent to the bottom of tlie res(^rvoir, from where a passage led to an adjoin' 
iiig small ro(nn, six /ya: s(_[uare. and capable of holding ten or twelve people. 
Bv S(jme contrivance, the water of the reservoir was prevented from 
{lowing into the chamber. dVhen Akbar dived to the bottom of the reservoir 
and passed into the room, he found it lighted up and furnished with 
cushions, sleeping apparel, and a few books. Breakfast was also provided. 

Ill the 40th year, ‘^AH was a commander of 700, and had the title 
of Jrdlnff.s’^ 'z-Znmdnl^ “ the Galenus of tlie age." His astringent mixtures 
em joyed a great reputation at Cburt. 

He treated Akbar immediately before his death. It is said that the 
Bmperor die<l of dysentery or acute rliarrhcea. which no remedies could 
'^top. ‘’All had at last recourse to a most powerful astringent, and ivhen 
the dvsentery was stopped, costive fever and strangury ensued. He there' 
lore administered purgatives, which brought back the diarrheea, of which 
Akbar tlied. The first attack was caused, it is said, by worry and excite- 
meiit on account of the behaviour of Prince Khiisraw at an elephant 
tight. 8ahm (JahangTr) had an elephant of the name of Girmihdr, who was 
;i match for every eie pliant of Akbar' s stables, but whose strength was 
supposed to be equal to that of Ahrup. one of Khusraw's elephants. Akbar 
rlierefore wished to see them fight for the champioiishi[), which ivas 
done. According to custom, a third elephant. Rautahma)}. was selected 
as tahdnrht^ i,e,. he was to assist either of the two combatants Vvdieii too 
severely handletl by the other. At the fight, Akbar and Prince Khurram 
(Shrdijahfin) sat at a window, whilst Salim and Khusraw were on horse- 
back in the arena. Giranbar completely worsted Abrup, and as he mauled 


^ ^Adil Shafi murtieri'il in IKSS by a \ounir handsome eunuch, whom he attempted 
to use h>r an immoral purpose. The knur was kiiownas mueh for hi.s justieeand uoudwiH 
towards his subje< ts as for his mania for boys and unnatural crimes. He obtained with 
'•ome exertion two younir and handsome eunuchs from Malik Barid of Bedar, and was 
^taVibed by the elder o! the two at the tirst attempt of satisfying his inordinate desires. 
•Mawlan’i Razil of Ma'>hhad, poetically styled Razai, found the tarikjk of his death in the 
words Shah’i jahnn <<hud shahid (98S), '* The king of the world became a martyr." 



him too severely, the iahanchn elephant was sent oti to Abrup's assistance. 
But Jahangir s men. anxious to have no interferen(‘e, pelted Rantahman 
with stones, and wounded the animal and the driver. This annoyed 
Akbar. and he sent Khurram to Salim to tell him not to break the rule^, 
as in fact all elephants w(mld once be his. Salim said that the pelting 
of stones had never had hb saiietiou, and IvhuiTam. ^atisfied with the 
explanation, tried to vse[)aroto tlie elepluuU^ })y mean.s of firework.'', ]>ut 
ill vain. Unfortunately Rantahman nlso got worsted by Giranbar. and 
the two injured elephants ran away, and tlirew themselves into the Jaiima. 
This annoyed Akbar more ; but his excitement was intensified, when at 
that moment J^ursaw came up. and abused in unmeasured terms hi-' 
father in the presence of tlie em|>eror. Akbar withdrew, and sent next 
morning for ^ Ali. to whom he said that the vexation caused by KhursaW " 
bad behaviour had made him ill. 

[n the end of 1017. Jajaugir also visited ^AliA reservoir, and made 
him a commander of 2.000, He did not long enjoy his promotion, and 
died on the 5th Muharrani, 1018. Jahangir says of him (Tu'tuk, p. 74) 
that he excelled in Arabic, and composed a commentary to the Qitnuv. 
“ But his subtlety was greater than his knowledge, his looks better than 
his walk of life, his behaviour better than his heart : for in reality he was 
a bad and unprincipled man.'’ Once Jahangir hinted that All had killed 
Akbar. On the other side it is said that he spent annually 6.000 Rupees 
on medicines for the poor.^ 

He had a sou, known as Hakim 'lAVnhhdh. He held a mcmsah. 

In the 15th year of Jahangir’s reign, he claimed from certain Sayyids 
in Labor the sum of 80.000 Rs.. which, he sai<l. his father had lent them. 
He supported his claim bv a certificate with the seal of a QazI on it, and 
the statements of two witnesses. The Sayyids. who denied all knowledge, 
seeing that the case went against them, appealed to the Emperor. Jahangir 
ordered Asaf Khan (Ko. 98) to investigate the case. ^Abd^ 'lAVahhab 
got afraid, and tried to evade the investigation by proposing to the 
Sayyids a compromise. This looke<l suspicious, and Asaf by cross-question- 
ing found that the claim was entirely false. He therefore reported ^Alxh* 
d-\\ ahhab. and the Emperor deprived him of his mansab and jagir. He 
seems to have been afterwards restored to favour, for in the Padishah- 
ndma (I, 6. 328) he is mentioned as a commander of 500. fifty horse. 

^ Baft ( (([I, ICG) that All was tin' son of the sister of Hakun" '1-Mulk of 
lJUan, and learned meditune and &(‘ieiu*e under Shah Fath» 'llah of Shiraz. He was a 
rabid ShI9ah, and a bad doctor who often killed his patipiit?*. Thus he killed Fath'‘ 'ilah 
by presenbuii: hnnsn {i hb p. 34, note). [Hnn''<t is sairl to be some concoction of meat 
and wheat. — P.] 





193. Gujar Khan, son of Qutb^^ ‘d-Din Kluin Atga (Xo. 28). 
He was mentioned above under Xo. 28. 


191. Sadr Jahan Mufti. 

]\lTrau Sadr Jahan was born in Piliani. a village near Qanawj Through 
the iiiHueiiee of Shayl^ ^Abd’^ ‘n-Xahi he was made When ^Abd^ 

dirdi Khan Uzbak. king of Turau. wrote to Akbar regarding his apostacy 
from Islam, ^liran Sad.r and Hakim (Xo. 2<‘)b} were selected as ambassadors. 
The an^'Wer which thev took to ^Ahd’^ llah contained a few Arabic verses 
which ^A})d’‘ 'Ihlh could construe into a denial of the alleged apostacy — 



w- ' 1 U.* J ^ I otv 

** Of God peopfe have said that He had a son ; of the Prophet some have 
said that he was a sorcerer. Xeither God nor the Prophet has escaped the 
slander of men — Then how should I ? 

Miraii returned in the 34th year, and was made Sadr (vide p. 284). 
In the 35th year, at the feast of Abanmah, the Court witnessed a curious 
spectacle. The Sadr and ^Abd^^ '^-Hay (Xo. 230). the Chief Justice of the 
empire, took part in a drinking feast, and Akbar was so amused at seeing 
his ecclesiastical and judicial dignitaries over their cups, that he quoted 
the well-known verse from Hatiz : — 


-'/(O -- ^ ' y J y J 

L p to the 40th year, he had risen to the dignity of a commander of 
700 : but later, he was made an Amir, and got a mansab of 2,000 (vide 


p. 217-18). 

During tlie reign of Jahangir, who was very fond of him, he was 
promoted to a command of 4.00U. and received Qanawj as tiujul. As 
8adr iimler Jalianglr he is saitl to have given away more lands in five 
years than under Akbar in fifty. He died in 1020. at the age. it is believed, 
of 120 years. His faculties remained unimpaired to the last. 

His podtioii to Akbar s Divine Faith has been explained above 
(p. 21 < — 18). There is no doubt that he temporized, and few people got more 
for it than lie. He also coni])OSt'd poems, though in the end of his life, 
litre Hada.onl. he re|)enred and gave iq) poetry as being against the spirit 
of the Muhammadan law. 

He had two sons : — 

1. J/b' He lived a retired life. 

2. Saijijid M-jUfi fQnn. His mother was a Brahman woman, of 


80 BaUa,ont. The savi^, Piliaiii lies near Lakhnau. 
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whom his fathc^r liari been so enamoured that he married jier ; hence 
Xizam was his favourite son. He was early introduced at Court, and, at 
the deatli of his fatlier. was made a commander of 2,500. two thousand 
horse. In the first year of Shalijahaifs reign, he was promoted to a 
command of 3-0(HK and received, on the death of iMurtaza Klian Jnju 
(p. r>ol) the title of M)irfcrjl He served a long time in the Dakliin. 

His was the Pargana of l)alainau, where he on several occasion^ 

successfully quelle<i disturbances. He was also Fawjdar of Lakhnau. Iii 
tlie 2J:th year of ^SllahJ.^s reign he was pensioned off. and received 20 lacs 
of (lams jfcr ahiafrii cait of tlm rewauie of Pihani. which was one kror. He 
enjoyed his ])er}si()n for a long time. 

Hi-^ sons die(i lieibre him. On his death, liis grandson's. ^Ab(H ‘l-MiiCj- 
tadir an<l ^Abd'‘ ‘llah vceiv appointed to mansabs. and received as tujjul 
the remaining ]>ortiou ol the revenue of Pihani. ^Abd’^ ‘lAIiKpadir rose 
to a romniand oi LOOlt six lumdred liorse. and wars Fawjdar ol 
Khavrribad. 

(05. Takhta Beg-i Kribuli |Sardar Khan]. 

He was at first in the service of M. Huhanunad Hakim, and dis- 
tinguished himself in the wars with India : but on the deatli of his 
master (30tli year) he joined Akbar's service. He served under Man 
Singh and Zayii Koka, against tlie Yusiifzals. As Thanahdar of Peshawar 
he jmiiished on several occVisi<ms the Tarlkls. In the 49th year, he ivas 
made a Khan. 

After Jahangir's accession, he wiis made a commander of 2.000, anj 
received the tith' of Sardar KhCa^ . He ivas sent ivith ^Ilrza CliazI Tarklian 
(p. 392), to relie V(* Shrdi Beg Klian (Xo. 57) in Candahar. As Shah Beg 
was appointed gowriior of Kabul. Tal^ta w'as made governor of 
Candahar, ivhere. in lolf). lie died. 

He had a villa near Pesluuvar. called the Sarddr Khan. His 

tivo sons. Ha vat Khan and Hidayat^^ 'llah got low" mansabs. 

19b. Ray Patr Bas fPaja BikramajItJ, a KhatrL 

Pair Dms was iu tlie beginning of Akbar's reign accountant (inn.^hrif) 
of the elej)hant stables, and had the title of Rilff Rdjfdn. He distinguished 
lumself. in the Pdth year, during the siege of Cliltor. In the 24th year, he 
and Mir Adham wv^re made joint dluAns of Bengal. At the outbreak 
of tlie Bengal military revolt, he wiis imprisoned by the rebels (p. 485). 
but got off and staved for some tinie in Bengal. In the 30th year, he w'as 
made dlw'an of fFlu"ir, In the 38th vear, he was ordered to occupy 
Banclhu (p. 44b). the caj>ital of which after a J^iege of 8 months and 25 days 
T'Urrendered (42iul rear). In the 43rd year, he was made dlwan of Kabul. 


hut was ill t\iv following year again sent to Bamlliu. In the 4htli year, he 
was made a commander of o.OOd. Wlien Abu 'l-FazL in the 47tli year, 
liad betai murdered l)y Bir Singli, Akbar ordere<l Fatr to hunt down 
the rei)el, and bring his liead to Court. Patr defeated Bir Singh in 
se\a‘ral engagements, and blockaded him in Iricdi, hen the siege had 
progres^tMl, and a breach was made in the Wedk ihr Singh escaped and 
withdrew to the jungles with Ikitr clost^ at his heels. Akbar. at last, in 
the 48th year, called P. to Court. ma<le him in the next year a commander 
of o.OOO, and gave him the title of Raja Bikraniajlt. 

After Jahangir's acce^sion, he was made Mir Atash, and was ordered 
to recruit and keep in readiness oO.OOd artillery {toprhl) with a train of 
3,000 gun-carts, the revenue of fifteen parganas being set aside for the 
maintenance of the corps (Tazuk, p. 10). 

When the sons of Muzaffar of Gujrat created disturbances, and Yatini 
Bahadur had been killed. Patr was sent to Ataiadabarl with powers to 
appoint the officers of the rebels who submitted up to commands of 
Yuzbashis, or to recommend them, if they had held higher commands, for 
a[>pointments to the Emperor. 

** The year of his death is not known.** Ma^aAr. 

The Ray i\[ohan Das mentioned occasionally in the AJrharncnna and 
the Tuznk (p. 50) appears to be his son. 

197. Shaykh ^Abd^ ’r-Rahim, of Lakhnau. 

He belongs to the Shayklizadas of Lakhnau. and was in the 40th vear 
a commander of 70^1. He was a great friend of Jamal Balffityar (Xo. 113), 
from whom he learned wine-drinking. In fact he drank so hard that he 
frerpiently got insane. In the 30th year, when Akbar was in the Panjab, 
‘^Alxb^ ‘r-Rahim wounded himself in a fit whilst at Siyalkot in Hakim 
Abu '1-Fatlks dwelling. Akbar looked after the wound himself. 

His wife was a Brrdiman woman of the name of Kishna. After the 
death of her husband, she spent his money in laying out gardens and 
villas. In one of them her husband was buried, and she entertained every 
one who passed by the tomb, from a pat)jhazrtrl to a common soldier, 
according to his position in life. 

‘^Abd’^ ‘r- Rahim was mentioned above on j). 359-60. 

108 . Medni Ray Chauhan. 

From the Akb(i)n<lma we see that he served, in the 28th and 32nd 
years, in Gujrat. Xizam^^ ‘d-Din Ahmad, who was with him in Gujrat, 
says in the Tdhqdt — '' Medni Ray is distinguished for his bravery and 
liberality, and is now (i.e.. in 1001) a conmiander of 1,000," 



199. Mir Abu 'l-Qasira Namakiii [Qa-iiii Kliaii] . 

The have alino^^t i}ivariai>ly instead ol X(nH((k~H. 

He is not to be confounded with lilo and "J-Kc 

afir Abu ‘l-Qasini was a Sayvid of Hirat. He was at fii>t in tlie 
service of ^lirza I\Iuhanuuad Hakiin. Akbar's l)rother and kin.u of Krd)uL 
But he left KabuL and on entering Akbar's service, he received Bhlra 
and Khushal) in the Punjrib as jagir. As lii^ lands lay within the XfU/ffihdr} 
or salt range, lie once presented Akbar, evidently in allusion to his faithful 
intentions {}ia})>aJi-hahlIl), with a plate and a cup made of salt 
from which circumstance he received the nickname of Xa)naklH. 

Abu 'l-Qasim served in the war with Da*'ud of Bengal. In the *2Gth 
year, he was in Kabul, and accompanied, in the 30th year, Isma^il (^iili 
Khan (Xo. 40) on his expedition against the Baluchis. In the 32nd year, 
the ^Afghan chiefs of Sawad and Bajor, and Terah waited with their 
families on Akbar, who made Abu 'l-Qasim Krorl and Fawjdar of those 
districts, and ordered him to take the families of the chiefs back to 
Afghanistan. The chiefs themselves were retained at Court. Eenewed 
fights, in the 33rd year, gave him frequent occasions of distinguishing 
liimself. 

Up to the 40th year, he rose to a command of 700. In the 43rd year, 
he was appointed to Bhakkar. He built the great mosque in Sukkhar, 
opposite to Bhakkar. The inhabitants accused him of oppressions, and 
he was deposed. A party of the oppressed arrived with him at Court, 
and lodged a new complaint against him with ^Abd^ T-Hay (Xo. 230), 
the Qazi of the imperial camp {urdil) But Abu T-Qasim, though 
summoned, did not appear before the judge, and when the matter was 
reported to Akbar. he was sentenced to be tied to the foot of an elephant, 
and paraded through the bazars. To avoid the disgrace, he came to an 
immediate settlement with the complainants, chiefly through the mediation 
of Shaykh IMa^ruf, Sadr of Bhakkar. and prevailed on them to return 
the very day to their homes. The next day he went to the Emperor, and 
complained of the QazI, stating that there were no complainants, and 
^Ab(h* T-Hay tried in vain to produce the oppressed parties. This case led 
to the order that QazTs should in future prepare descriptive rolls of 
complainants, and present them to the Emperor. 

^ The namaL'^ar, or 3alt'ran;:e, pays the is a dLstrirt 2o koft lontr, and belongs 

to the Sind Sairar Du, Tib, between the Bahat and the Indus. People break o{f picf-es from 
the .salt rofks, and earry them to the banks of the river, where the price is divided between 
the miners and the carriers, the former takin2 ] and tlie latter { of the amount realized. 
Merchants buy the salt at a price varying from half a dam to two flams (one rupee = 
40 dams) per inan, and export it. The Government takes 1 Rupee for every IT mayn. 
The salt is also often made into ornaments. 
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\bri 'l-Qasim ^vas, soon after, made a Khan, got a higher mansab, 
and received Gujrat in the Panjab as tuurd. In the first year of Jahangirs 
reicru he was made a commander of 1,500. The 2 )art which he played in 
the capture of Prince Khusrav/ has been mentioned above (p. 156, note 1 , 
when* is to be altered to Xamakl))), For his services he was 

a^Tain appointed to Bkakkar with the rank of a commander of 3,000. 
He now resolved to make Bhakkar his home. 3[obt of his illustrious 
dt‘sct‘udants were l)orn there. On a hill near the town, southwards towards 
Loliari. near the branch of the river called Kahfomdtn he 

built a mausoleum, to which he gave the name of Safa (the dais 

of purity). He and several of his descendants were buried in it. 

He is said to have l^een a most voracious man. He could eat — historians 
do not specify the time — 1.000 mangoes, 1,000 sweet apples, and 2 melons, 
each weighing a The Ma^d fr says, he had 22 sons, and the Tnzuk 

(p. 13) says he had 30 sons and more than 15 daughters. 

The following tree is compiled from several notes in the Ma^dsir : — 
[Mir '1-Cyi.sim Xamakin (tettleU at Bhakkar in 1015). 

i. Mir Ah.'i KaM.- ,3. M. Hiivim” M-Uhi. 4 M. Z ik1'« ’IkUil 

Amir Kh'in. 

1057 A.H.) 

i M. CAb<i‘ 'r-Kazzuie 2. Ziya^^^ d-Diii \ U'^iif. 3 Mir tiAlxl'^ ’l-KarTm A (.laiiiriiter, 
Kh an. Amir Khan. mairiodm 

! (under Awranuzih to 10(3<) to Prinee 

I Karrukli Niyar). [Murad Bakhsh. 

A -on. [ 

I I 

M. Abu "l-Wafa. A1>Q 4- Kli avr Khtln.” 

(end of Awrany- (under Farrukh .Siyar). 

zib's remn) 

Mir Aha 'l-Baqd Aaur Khna rose under Jahangir to a command of 
2.500. fifteen hun<lmd horse. Through the influence of YamiiP^ *d-Dawla 
he was made governor of JIultan, aiul in rlie 2iid year of Shahjahan, he wa.'^ 
made a commander oi 3,000, two thousand horbC. and appointed to 
Thatliah, virr ]\Iurtuza-yi Inju deceased (pv 501). In the 9th y(‘ar, he 
was made Tuyiildar of Blr in the Dakhin, and was sent, in tlie litli 
year, to Siwistan e;ce (^araij Klt an. In tiie following year he was again 
a[>[)ointe<l to Tliathah, where, in lOoT (20th year), he died. He was 
buriod in the mausmeiim built by his father. Under Jahangir he was 
^{♦‘nerally called 51ir Khan. Shahjahan gave him the title of Amir Khan. 

One of his daiightei'b wus married in 1066. after his death, to Prince 
Murad Bal^'^li. who had no children by his fir.st wife, a daughter of 



Shalmawaz Khan-i Safawl.^ Ainir Khau had a large family. His eldest 
son, Hir ^Abd'^ r’Eazziuj. was a commander of 900, and died in the 26th 
year of Shahjahan's reign. His second son, Ziya^^^ M-Dm Yusuf, was 
made a Khan, and held under Slialijahfin a mansah of 1.000. six hundnMl 
horse. Ziya'^'s graiidso}!. Abu d-Wafa. was in the en<l of AwrangzibA reign 
in charge of his majesty's prayer room pT-ze/nuT:). Amir Khan's 

youngest son, Hir ^Abd*’ 'h Karim, was a personal friend of Awrangzli). Ht‘ 
received in succession the titles of 31altaht Khan. Khanazad Khan (15th 
year of Awrangzlb), dlir Khanazad Khan, and ^Vniir Khan (iSth year), and 
held a command of ‘1.000. After Awrangzib's death, he wa^ vith 
Muhammad A^zam ^Shah : but as he liad no contingent, he was left with, 
the ]>aggage (hnn'jdh) at Gwaliyar. After the death of Muhammad A^zam 
ill the batrle of Saray Jaiii.^ Baliadur Shah made him a commander of 
*1.500. He was generally at (fourt. and continued so under Farrukli Siyar. 
After Farrukh's death, the Jlarlia brothers made Amir Khan wdr of the 
empire. He died shortly after. His son. Abu 'hKhavr, was made a 
Khan by Farrukh SiVar : the other sons held no mansabs, but lived on 
tlieir zamindarls. 

2. Mlrzd Kaslintlrl was involved in the rebellion of Prince Khusraw. 
As the associates v^ere to be punished in an unusual way {sijfcisat-i fjhaifr- 
'innkarrar, Tuzuk, p. 32) Jahangir ordered his penis to be cut oil. 

3. Mlrzci Husfud' 'd~Dln. He held a mansab, but died young. 

4. Mlrzd Zd^icV' 'Ilah. He tvas in the service of Khan Jahan Lodi. 

200. Wazir Beg Jamil. ^ 

azir Jamil, as he is often called, served in the 9th year of Akbar's 
reign against ^Abd^^ 'Ilah Khan Uzbak, and in the war with Khan Zaman 
(Xo. 13). In the final battle, when Bahadur Klian (Xo. 22) was thrown 
off his horse, W. J.. instead of taking him prisoner, accepted a bribe from 
him. and let him off. But Xhizar Bahadur, a man in the ser\dce of Majnfin 
Khan (Xo. 50) saw it, and took Bahadur prisoner. Afterwards, he received 
a jagir in the Eastern Districts, and took part in the expeditions to Bengal 
and Orisa under Mim^im Khan. At the outbreak of the Bengal military 
revolt, he joined the Qaqshals : but when they separated from Ma^sum-i 

' Shahnawaz Khan-i Safawi is the title of Mirza *z-Zaman, a/;a.s-Mirza Dakhiiu, 

-tm of Mirza Kustam (No. 9). One of his daa£;hter^, Diiras Baiiu Bejium, was married, 
HI the end of 104t5, to Awranizzib, Another was married, in 1052, to Prince Murad Bakhsh. 
Klphin^tone {HiMory of India, 5th edition, p. 007) ealis Shahnawaz Khan by mi'^take the 
brother of Shayista Khan ; but Sliavista is the son of Yamm^^ ’d-Uawla Asaf Khan. 
< ider lirothor Nur Jahan. 

“ Saray Jaju, near Dholpur, The battle was fought on the 18th RabK I, 1119, and 
Muhammad A^izam was killed with his two sons, Bedar Bakht and Wuia-jah. 

^ Jamil is a common name among Turks. It is scarcely ever used in Hindustan. 
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Hiimam had two sons : — 

1. Hakim Ildfiq ( ; He was born at Fathpur Sikri, and was a 

young man when his father died. At Shahjahan’s accession, he was made 
a commander of 1,500, six hundred horse, and was sent, in the 1st year, to 
Tiiran as ambassador. He rose to a command of 3,000. Later, for some 
reason, his mansab was cancelled, and he lived at Agra on a pension ot 
20,000 rupees per anu}!})}, which in the 18th year was doubled. He died in 
the 31st year (1068).^ He was a poet of some distinction, and wrot<^' 
under the name of HfrJn. His vanity is said to have been very great . 
A copy of his diwan was ke[>t on a golden stool in his reception rooin. 
and visitors, when it was brought in or taken away, were expected to 
rise and make salams : else he got offended. 

2. Hakim l^ush^hdL He grew up with Prince Khurram. Shahjahcln. 
on his acces.sion, made him a commander of 1.000. He was for some time 
BalAshI of the Dakhin. 

200. Mirza Anwar, son of Khand A^zam Mirza Koka (Xo. 21). 

He was mentioned above on page 34.6, 

A^ VII, Comm a n dc rs of F ive H and red. 

20 7. Baltti Khan of Turkistan, 

He was a grandee of Humayun. and served in the Kabul war. and in 
the battles which led to H.'s restoration. 

208. Mirak Bahadur Ar^un, 

The TahapU says he reached a command of 2.000, and died.^ From 
the Aki anhf}na (11, 170. 248) we see that he served in tlie conquest of 
5[alwa {vide Xo. 120) and in the pursuit of Sharaf^^ 'd-Dln llusayn (Xo. 17). 

209. La^l Khan Kolabi. 

He is also called La^’l Kh an Badakhsltl [vide p. 484). and served under 
Humayun in the war of the restoration {Akharn. I. 411). He distinguished 
himself in tlie defeat of Hemu. Later, he served under Miin'^im in Bengal 
and Onsa. and died of fever at Gaur (p. 407). 

21(.t Shaykh Ahmad, son of Shayl^ Salim. 

He is the second {miijdnl) son of Bhayl^ Salim of Fathpiir Sikri. He 
served at Court with Shayl^ Ibrahim (Xo. 82), and died in the 22nd 
year (985).*^ 

^ The bavH that the author of the ment'ons 1080 as the 

year of his death : but my :MS. of the Mir^-at (Chapter on the poets of the period from 
Humajiin to Awran^zib) mentions no year. 

^ Died in 97.). He was blown up Iwfore Chitor . SaiCi'nnh, p. 201. — B ] 

iiawnnin, p. 370. — B.^ 
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211. Iskandar Beg-i BadakhshL 

He is mentioned in the Aklcirn<h}tri (H^ 25J) as liaving served in the 
pursuit of Abrd dAla^alT (end of the Stli year). 

212. Beg Niuiu Khan ftuchin. 

He served under (Xo. 01) in the ])attle of Kliavrabad. 

In the 32nd and 33rd years, he servofl under ^Abd^^ 'l-]\ratlab (Xo. 83) and 
SadT([ Klulii (Xo. -13) against the Tarlkl^. 

Tlie Tdhaqdt says lie was a commander of 1.000. and was dead in iool. 

213. Jalal Khan Qurchi. 

Akbar was much attache<l to him. In the 7th year, he was sent to 
Earn Chand Bhagela (Xo. 89) with the request to allow Tansm to go to 
Court. In the 11th year, it came to the Emperor's ears that J. was 
passionately attached to a beautiful boy. Akbar liad the lioy removed : 
but J. managed to get him again, and fled with him from Court. 31. Yusuf 
Razawl pursued and cajitured tlieni. After some time, J. was restored 
to favour. Later, he took a part in the expedition to Siwana and dis- 
tinguished himself, in the 20th year, in the war with Raja Chandr Sen 
of 3Iarwar. During the expedition a Rajput introduced himself to him 
who pretended to be Devi Das, who had been killed at 3IIrtha. evidently 
With a view of obtaining through him an introduction to Court. The 
stranger also reported that Chandr Sen had taken refuge with Kalla, 
son of Ram Ray. and brother's son to Ch. 8.. and a detachment of 
imperialists was sent to Kalla's palace. Kalla now wished to take revenge 
on the stranger for spreading false reports, and induced Shimal Khan 
(Xo. 151) to help him. Shimal therefore imdted the stranger ; but though 
surrounded by Sh.'s men, the pretender managed to escape. He collected 
a few men and entered one night a tent which he supposed to belong 
to Shimal. But it happened to be that of Jalal, who was cut down by the 
murderers (end of 983, Akharn., Ill, 140). 

It was Jalal who introduced the historian Bada.oni at Court. 

214. Parmanand, the Khatrl. 

He is mentioned in Dowson s edition of EUii)fs I. p. 241. 

215. Timur Khan Yakka. 

He served under 3[un^im (Xo. 11) in Kabul, and, in the 10th year, 
against Khan Zaman {AJcbarn., II, 236, 326). 

The Timur-i Badal^shi mentioned several times in the Akharndma 
(III, 165, 174) appears to be another officer. Vide Xo. 142. 

216. Sani Khan, of Hirat. 

He was born at Hirat , and belonged to the Arlat ( ^*7 , ^ ) clan. According 
to the Akharndma (I, 379), 3Iawlana Sani, who is now called Sdyn 
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Khan was in tlie service of Mirza Hinclai ; but after the Mirza’s death 
(21st Zi Qa^’da. 058) he was taken on by Humayun. He served in the wars 
with Khan Zanian. 

Bada.onl (III, 206) says that his real name was ^Ali Akbar. He was 
a fair poet, but a heretic, and like Tashbihl of Kashaii, VTOte treatises 
on the Man of the Millennium, according to the Xuqtawl doctrines (p. 5^2). 
Hence he must have been alive in 990. 

217. Sayyid Jamal^ 'd-Din, son of Sayyid Ahmad Barha (So. 91). 

Vide above, p. 447. He had also served in the hnal war with Khan 

Zaman. 

218. Tagmal, the I^uwar. 

He served in the second Gujrat war after Akbar' s forced march to 
Patan and Ahmadabad (p. 458 note). 

219. Husayn Beg, brother of Husayn Khan Buzurg, 

220. Hasan Khan Batani.^ 

The Tahaqdt classes him among the commanders of 1,000. He was 
at first in the service of the Bengal king Sulayman, and was present with 
Sulayman Mankll (p. 400) and Kala Pahar at the interview between 
Mun^im and Khan Zaman (No. 13) at Baksar (Buxar). Akharn.. II, 325. 

Hasan was killed with Bir Bar in the Khavbar Pass ; vide p. 214, MSS. 
often call him wrongly Tbisafjn instead of Hasan. 

221. Sayyid Chhajhu,^ of Barha. 

The Tahaqdt says that S. Chhajhu was a brother of S. 5Iahmud (Xo. 75) 
and distinguished for his courage and bravery. From the family gene- 
alogies of the Barha clan it appears that S. Ch. was a Kundliwal. His tomb 
still exists at Majhera, and according to the inscription he died in 967. 

222. Munsif Khan, Sultan Muhammad of Hirat, 

223. ftazi I^an Battshi. 

Some MSvS. have Badnkhsld instead of Bakhshl. Vide Xo. 144 . 

224. Haji Yusuf Khan. 

He was at first in Kamran's service. In the 12th year, he joined the 
cor[)s of yiva Khan (Xo. 33), and rendered assistance to M. Yusuf Khan, 
whom Khan Zaman {Xo. 13) besieged in Qanawj. In the I7th year, he 
operated under Khan ^Alam (Xo. 58) against M. Ibrahim Husayn, and 
was proent in tlie battle of Sarnal. In the 19th year, he went with Mun^im 
to Bengal and (^rBa. and died after his return at Gaur (p. 407), 


^ HnftDr the name of an Afy-broi tribe, X.W. of Dera IsniatJil Khan. 
- The speilum ” (. hhajhu “ is pn'ferable to “ Jhajhu 
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*225. Eawul Bhim, of Jaisalmir. 

The Tnzuk says (p. 159): — *’ On the 9th Khurdad (middle of 1025), 
Kalyaii of Jaisalmir wa-^ introduced at Court by Eaja Kishn Das, whom 
I had sent to him. Kalyaus elder brother was Hdwid BJfuti, a man of 
rank and influence. AVhen he die<l. he left a son two months old, who did 
not live long. Bhim's daughter had been married to me when I was 
prince, and I had given her the title of Mrdika-yi Jahcin. This alliance 
was made, because her family had always been faithful to our house. 
I now called Bhini's brother to Court, invested him with the tlkd, and made 
him Rawul. ' ^ 

For KaEan, vide under Xo. 226. In the 12th year of Jahangir's reign 
he was made a commander of 2.000. one thousand horse {Tuznk, p. 163). 

226. Hashim Beg, son of Qasim Khan (Xo. 59), 

After the death of his father {39th year) and the arrival of Qulij 
Khan (Xo. 12). the new governor of Kabul, Hashim returned to Court. 
In the 41st year, he served under M. Biistam (Xo. 9) against Basil and 
other rebellious zamindars in the north-eastern part of the Punjab, 
and distinguished himself in the conr|uest of Man. In the 44th year, he 
served under Farid-i Buld^ari (Xo. 99) before Asir. Later, he went with 
Sa^adat Khan to Xasik.^ After the conquest of Tiranbak, he returned to 
Court (4Gth year), and was appointed, in the following year, to a command 
of 1.500. 

In the first year of Jahangir's reign, he was made a commander of 
2.000, fifteen hundred horse. In the 2nd year, his mansal) was increased 
to 3,000, two thousand horse, and he was made governor of Orisa. In the 
6th year, he was transferred to Kashmir, his uncle I^wajagi Huhammad 


^ The litt of Jahangir's wives on p. 3-3 may be increased by ten otlier prin('e'?ses 
(1) Malika-yi Jahan, daughter of Rawul Bhim of Jaisalmir, (2) The beautiful daughter 
of Zajm Koka, mentioned on p, 360. There is a curious discrepancy between Tnzuk, 
p. 8, and Akbarnamn, III, 594 : JahanijTr says that Parwiz was his son by Zayn Koka’s 
daughter, and Abu ’1-Fazl says that Parwiz’.s mother was the daughter of Khwajah 
Hasan, Zajm Kharis uncle {viile also p. 367) ; hut there is no doubt that Parwiz was 
born in, the 34th year, on the 19th Aban, 997, whilst Jahangir, only in the 41st year, fell 
in love with Zayn Khan's daughter (p 360) Jt is therefore evident, assuming that 
Sayyid Ahmad’s text of Tnzuk, p 8, be correct, that Jahrmgir had forgntteii who 
among his many wivts was mtdher to Ids second snn (3) Xur^ 'n-Nisa Boginn (married 
in Juniadha, II, 1000), sister of Mlrza Mu/atTar Husayii, p 464 (4) A daughter of the 
King of Kharidcsli. This princess died in the 41st year of Akbar’* reign. (5) Saliha 
Bfinu, ilaughter of Qu^’im Khan, p 4Cl (6) A daughter of Khwaja Jah.in-i KahuU 
(Dost Muhammad) (7) A daughter of Sa^id Khan (lakkhar. Her daughter, <iltfat 
Bann, is mentioned, Akbainnrna, HI, 561.(8) The mother of Daw !at Xisa, AVnirn , 
Ilf, 597. The M88 do nf)t clearly give the name of the father of this primiss, 
(9) A daugliter of Mirza vSanjar, sou of Kluzr Khan Hazara ; Akbam , lU, 607. (10) A 
daughter of Ham Chand Bundela (Xo 24S) married in lnl8 ; T nznk, p. 77 

^ This Satiadat Khan had first been in the service of the Dakhin kings as commander 
of the Forts of Galna and Tiranbak ; but later he entered Akbar’s servi< c. 
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Hiisayii (No. *21:1) officiating for him there till his arrival from On‘'ri. 
His successor in Orlsa was Raja Kalyan, brother of Bhim (Xo. 2*25). 

Hashiin’s son is tlie renowned ^luhammad Qasim Khan Mir Atish. He 
was. in the 18th year of Shahjahan's, a commander of 1.000, live 
hundred an<l ninety horse. Daro^a of the Topkhana and Kot'Aal of 
the camp. He distinguished liimself in Ballffi, Andkhud. received the 
title of Mu^tamid Kliand and was made, in the 21st year, a comma. nder 
of 2.000, one thousand liorse, and Akhta Begi. In the following year, 
he was promoted to a eommaial of 3,000, and also got the title of Qasim 
Khan. He then served under AwrangzTb in Qandaliar. and was made, 
in the 28th vear, a commander of 4.000. two tiiousand five hundred 
liorse. In the next year, he destroyed Fort 8antur which 

the ruler of Srinagar had repaired. Later, he was made by Dara Shikoh 
a commander of 5.000, five thousand sihaspa-duaspa, received a present 
of a lac of rupees, and was appointed governor of Ahmadabad (Gujrat), 
wliiLst Jaswant Singh was made governor of ]Malwa. Both were ordered 
to unite their contingents near Ujjain, and keep Prince Murad Balffish 
in check. AVhen the Prince left Gujrat, the two commanders marched 
against him ril Bfuswara ; but when approaching Khachrod, alurad 
suddenlv retreated 18 kos, and joined. 7 kos from Ujjain, the arinv 
of Awrangzlb. Tlie two cliicfs had received no information of AwrangzTb' s 
march. Thev attacked him, however, but were totally defeated (near 
Uj jain. 22nd Rajab. 1058). In the first battle between AwrangzTb and Dara. 
at 8amogar,“ Qasim commanded the left wing. Soon after, he made liis 
submUsioii, and received Sambhal and Murabadad as tntpjl, as Rustam 
Kh aii-i DakliinT. the former jaglrdar, had fallen at Samogar. Qadm 
wu'i then charged with the capture of Siilaymclii Shikoh. In the 3rd year 
of AwrangzTb’s reign he vas apjioiuted to Mathura. On the way, in- 
was murdered by a brother of his. who is said to have led a miserable 
life (1071). The murderer was executed at AwrangzTb's order. 

227. Mirza Faridun, son of ^luhammad QuiT Khan Barlas (Xo. 31). 

He iias been mentioned above, p. 354, His death took place at 

Udaipur in lo23 (T p. 131). 

228. Yusuf Khan [Ohak], king of Kashmir. 

Yusufs fatlter was ^All Khan Chak. king of Kashmir. He died from 
a hurt he received during a game at chttwjan (p. 309), having lieen violently 
thrown on the pommel of the .saddle {pesh-koha-iji zln). On his death, 
Yusuf was raised to the throne {Akhnrndina, III, 237). He first surrounded 

.SuM-eedtd by Kalvtin, fommandt'r of l,.5UO, eight hundred. — B.j 
- Vvh Jmirnnl Bti»jal, 1870, p. 275 . 



tlie palace of })is uncle Abdal. ^vllo aimed at the crown, and in the fight 
vrhich ensued. Abdfd was shot. A hostile party thereupon raised one 
Sayyid ^[ubarak to the throne, and in a fight which took jdace on the 
(.d SiTnagar. where tlie ^Id prayer is said, Yusuf was defeated. 
WitiLout taking fiutlier part in the struggle, he tied, and came, in the 
‘Jit II year, to Ak bar's (.'ourt, where he was well received. During his 
stay at bourt. Sayyid alubarak had been forced to retire, and Lohar 
Chak. ''Oil of Yusufs uncle, had been made king. In the Joth year 
(AMxfiit,. in, JS8) tlie Emperor ordered several Panjab nobles to reinstate 
Yusuf. Y lien the Ini|>erial army reached Pinjar. the KashmMs sued for 
mercy, and "^Yisuf, whom they had solicited to come alone, without 
informing Akbar’s emnmanders. entered Plashmir. .seized Lohar Chak 
witliout fighring. and commenced to reign. 

Some time after, Shllili Diwana reported to the Emperor how firmly 
and indepeiidentlv Yusuf had t‘sta])iished himself, and Akbar sent 
sliayl^ Ya^ijfdui Kadmiirl. a trusted servant, with his son Havdar to 
Kashmir, to remind Yusuf of the obligations under which he lay to the 
Emperor. In the J9th year, therefore. Y^ilsuf sent his son Y'a'^qfib with 
])reseiits to Akbar. but refused personally to pay his respects, although 
the Court, in the ddth year, had been transferred to the Pan jab ; and 
Ya^oglb. who had hitherto been with the Emperor, fled from anxiety for 
his safety. The hhiiperor tlien sent Flakmi ^Ali (Xo. 192) and BahlP^^ 
'd-Din Kambu to Yusuf to persuade him to come, or, if lie could not 
him-elf come, tn ".end again liis son. As the embassy was without result, 
Akbar ordered Sjuihrukh Mirza (Zno. 7) to invade Kashmir. The Imperial 
armv marched over Paklill. and was not far from Barah Mfiiah, when 
Yu-uf submitted and Mirrendercd himself (^ikbarn.. III. 492).^ Slulhrukh 
was on the point of returning, when he received the order to complete 
the conquest. Yusuf being kept a jirisoner, the Kashmiris raised 
Awiad Hiisayn, and. soon after. Ya^’^pib, Tusufs son, to the throne; 
but he was everywhere defeated. Information of Y'usnf's submission 
and the defeat of the Kashmiris was sent to Court, and at Srinagar the 
Hi(fha was read, ami coins were struck, in Akbar's name. Tlie cultiva- 
tion of za^ffirdti (f). 89) “ and silk, and the right of hunting, were made 
lmj)erial monofiolies (p. 152). On the approach of the cold season, the 


' The Al'h(!tt)a)na (III, 4-02) rails the pU'S near Bara Mulah, where Nurren<Iere<l , 

The Ma^usir has Tt is evidently the same pas'^ uhuh the Tiiznk (p. L>P2} 

ealls J:/ 2^ los from Barah Mulah. The TuznL says that Barah Mfilah me.ui^ 
" place of the boar {hard), which is one of the avatars * . 

- Regarding the cultivation of za^faran ("affrun) ride also Tuzuk, p. 45. 



armv retunie'l with Yusuf an<l arriviML in the 31st year, at (.oiirt. 

Tot.Lir ALil \v<is made re>{>oiisi})le for Yusuf's ])ersori. 

As Ya^^ifib Khan and a lari^e party of Kashmiris continued the 
stniixule. yhlsim {Xo. oP) was ordered to march into Kashmir to put an 
end to the rehellion. Ya^({rib was again on several occasions defeated. 

In tlie 3:2nd year Yu^uf was ^et at liberty, receiv^:*d from Akbar a 
jaglr in Ilihlir (AkharjK. HI. 517) and was made a commander of 500. 
He served in BemraL In tiui 3Ttii year, la? accompanii^d Man Singh to 
Orisa. and commanded the detachment which marched over Jhcirkand 
and Kokra ^ (Chutiva Xagpur) to iMednlpur {AJ^hani., Ill, 611). 

Ya^({ub IQian. soon after, submitted, and paid his respects to Akbar, 
when, in the 31 th year, the Court had gone to Kashmir (p. 412). 

Yusuf Khan is not to be confounded with Xo. 388. 

229. Niir Qulij, son of Altiin Qulij. 

AltCin or Ciltun is Turkish, and means “ gold 'k 

Xur Qulij was a relation of Qulij Khan (XM. 42). He served under 
him in the expedition to Idar, which Akbar had ordered to be made when 
moving, in the 21st year, from Ajmir to Gogunda. In the fight with the 
zamandar of Idar, X. Q. was wounded. In the 26th year, he served under 
Sultan 5Iurad against iMlrza 3Iuhaminad Hakim. In the 30th year, he 
again served under Qulij I^an, who had been made governor of GujrM. 
He continued to serve there under Khanklianan (So. 29), and returned 
with him, in the 32nd year, to Court. 

230. Mir ‘^Abd^ 1-Hay, Mir ^Arll. 

The Tahaqat calls him Kh}raj(i ^Abd'' *1-Hay, and savs that he was 
an Amir. He had been mentioned above on pj). 468, 471. 

231. Shah Quli Khan NaranjL 

Abu 1-Fazl ,>ays that Shdh Qull was a Kurd from near Bagdad. He 

^ K>'k)n mentioned above on p, 43s. It i>; the old name of Chutiva Xaiipur, 
one of the parLMni>< of hu h I'l -itdi c alled Kokra or Khukraj spelt on the survey maps. 
The tt.ija, Dalton informs me, on< e rc'^-ided in Kokra, at a place m lit 23" 20' and 
i(»nc. Ss s7‘, lUMrlv, where tluTe is ^tlll an old fort, Vule also Vth Report (Madras 
e lition, vol r, p. o0.3 ; old edition, p. 417), 

Idle* R ija of Kokra, who, m tlie 30th year, succumbed to Sh.ihbaz Khan (p. 43S) is 
tailed Madiiu In tin* 37th rear, Madhu and hakhmi Ray ot Kokra, stn'vecl in Yusuf 
Khan deta' limcut. to u fm h tin- t ontnmtuits also of Samrrarn Smith Shaha of Kharakpur 
t [) 440 and I*roi ccdmiT'^ A S Denial, for .May, 1S71), and Puran Mai of Cridiior belonged 
{AUxti I'fini't III, Oil). 

Kokra !•> a^Min m'-iUionctl in the TuDik-t J(ihfin>j>ri {pp. 154, 155), where it is defined 
as a hilly district Indwc'cn ■'onth Bdiar and tlie Dakhin. It was run over in the beinnnin^ 
of lit25, by I}»r.'dum Khan Path i.inir, iiovcrimr of Rihar, who was clissatisfied with the 
f»‘w diamonds an<l eleph uits wlm li the Rajas ‘.♦mt him a a tnlnite The then Raja is called 
Durjun 'sal He wa> fapmred \Mtii ^‘vtTai of Jus rc'latious m a cave, and the district wa6 
an nex»'d to Bihar. 

The' T uinl has (/a.) a few intere-tin_" notes on tJie ciiamonds of Kokra. 



was an (»!(] scTvant of Hiiniavun. Jn tlio first y<.*ar of .Vkhai-'s rei^tn. be 
serve<i iiiuler Kliizr Kluln ([>. note 1) in the Pan jab. He was mneli 
attadied to Bjiyrain. In tlie lltli year, be was sent to Gadlia, when 
]\[a]i(U Qasim Khau (Xo. 3(>) had left that pro vi nee without })enuissiou 
for 3 la k kali. 

TliC Tiihaqdt calls him a commander of l.OOO. 

His son, Padishah Quin was a poet, and wrote under tlie name of 
Jazhl. A few verses of his are gi\am below in the list of poets. 

2o2. Fan^u^ ^an, son of Klian-i Kalaii (Xo. lb). 

He wa.s mentioned on pp. »338 and 3(SI, According to tlie T<ih(i(idt^ 
he served, in 1001, in Bengal. 

233. Shadmaii, son of Khaii-i A^zam Koka (Xo. 21). 

Vide above, p. 340. 

231. Hakim d-Mulk, of Shiraz, 

He is not to be confounded with Hakind l-Mulk ; vide below among 
the Physicians of the Court. 

He was a learned man and a clever writer. He traced his origin, on 
his mother's side, to the renowned logician Muhaqqiq-i Dawwanl. The 
historian Bada.oni was a friend of his. Akbar also liked him very much. 
In the 9th year he was sent as ambassador to Chingiz Khan of Gujrat. 
In the 17th year he brought I^timad Khan (Xo. 07) and 3Iir Abu Turab 
to the Emperor. He also accompanied Akbar on his march to the eastern 
provinces of the empire. Afterwards, in 983, he was sent to ^Adil Kh an 
of Bljapur, from where, in 985, he returned to Court {Badd.om II, 250). 
He was then made Fawjdar of Sambhal. In the 26th year, when ^Arab 
Bahadur and other Bengal rebels created disturbances, he fortified 
Bareli, and refusing all oilers, held out till the arrival of an Imperial 
corps, when he defeated the rebels. In the same year he was made 
Sadr of Bengal, and in the 31st year Bakhsh! of the 8uba of Agra. He 
was then attached to the Dakhin corps of ^Aziz Koka (Xo, 21 ), and received 
Handi.a as jagir. When ^Azlz, for some reason, cancelled his jagir, he 
went without permission to Court (35t]i year), but was at first refused 
audience. On impiiry, however, Akbar reinstated liim. 

He died at Handia on the 27th Zl Hijja, 1003 (Bada^oifi II, 103). 

The l\llrza^l 5Iasjid, also called Padishrdu Masjid, in Old Bareli, Hlrza^i 
5Iahalla, ^vas built by him. The inscription on it bears the date 987 
(24th year), when the Hakim was Fawjjdar of Sambluil. 

He was also a poet, and WTOte under the of Dawa.T. 

235. Janish. Bahadur. 

Janish Bahadur was mentioned on p. 368. He was at first in the 
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service of ^Ilrza Muliamraacl Hakim king of KabuL After the deatli, 
ill the 30th year, of hi‘< master, he came with his sons to India. Soon 
after, he served under Zayn Koka (Xo. 34) against the Yusufzal^’s, and 
savvd Zavii's life in the Khavbar catastrophe. In the 35th year, he served 
under the Khankhfinan in Thatliah. and returned with him, in the 38th 
vear, to ( ourt. Later, he served in the Dakliin. He died in the 46th year 
(1000). He was an excellent soldier. 

His son, Slruja^dt KJkui Shadl LV//. He was made, in the Tth year of 
Shrilijahaids reign, a commander of 1.000, and receive<l the title of 
Shad Khan. In the I’ith year, he was smit as ambassador to Xazr Muham- 
mad Khan of Ihilkh. On his return, in the 1 4th year, he was made a 
commander of 1.500, and was appointed governor of Bhakkar. ride 
Shah Quii Khan. Afterwards, on the death of Ghavrat Khan, he was 
ma<^le goi'ernor of Thathah aiifl a commander of 2,000. In the 19th 
year he was with Prince Murad Palish in Balkh and BadaMishan. In 
the 21st year he was appointed governor of Kabul, vice Siwa Ram, 
and held, in the following year, an important command under Awrangzib 
in the Qamlahar expe<litiou and the conquest of Bust. In the 23r(l vear. 
he was nuifh* a commander of 3.000. two thousand five liundred horse, 
and received tlie coveted distinction of a Hag and a drum. Two vears 
later, in the 25th year, he served again before Qandahar. and was made, 
on Shrdijahan's arrival in KrtbuL a commander of 3.500. three thousand 
horse, with the title of Sfntjd^di Khdd. In the 26t]i vear, he served 
under Dara Shikoh before Qandahar, and with Rustam Khan Bahadur at 
Bust. He died soon after. He had a son of the name of Muhammad Sa^’Id. 

236. Mir Tahird ^lilsawl. 

He is not to be confounded with Xos. 94, 111. and 201, According to 
the Tdf.ftqdt. Mir Tahir is “ the brother of Mirza Yusuf Pazawl (Xo. 37), 
and was distinguisheii for his bravery". It would thus appear that 
Abu d-Fazl makes no ditference between the terms Razairl and Mdsdun 
{ride p. 414. under Xo. 61), 

237. Mirza ^Ali Beg, ‘^Alamshahi. 

He i*^ mentioned in the AkhdTHnmd among the grandees who accom- 
fianiedMuu^im t\> Bengal and Orlsa. and took part in the battle of Takaro.I 
(p. 4u6). After tlie outbreak of the Bengal Military revolt, he joined a 
conspiracy uuule by IMir ZakI, ‘^Ahdl Kor. 8hihab-i BadakhshI, and Kujak 
Yasawul, to go over to the reliels. The plot, howev^er, was discovered : 
they were all impri.soned. hut Mir Zaki alone was executed. Akharndma, 
IIP 262. 

His epithet ^Aladfsltdhl is not clear to me. 
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He must not be confounded with the more illustrious 

I^Mirza ‘^Ali Beg-i Akbarshahrd 

He was born in Badal^shan, and is said to have been a highly educated 
man. \Mien he came to India he received the title of AhharshaKi. In 
the 30th year, he commanded the Ahadis on ShahruWi's expedition to 
Kashmir (p. 535). 

Later, he served under Prince i\rurad in the Dakhin. When the 
prince, after making peace, returned from Ahmadnagar, Sadiq Khan 
(No. 43) occupied Mahkar. But new disturbances broke out under the 
Dakhin leaders. Azhdar ^an and Ayn IQian, against whom Sadiq sent 
a corps under M. ^All Beg. He suddenly fell on them and routed them, 
carrying off much plunder and many dancing girls [zandn-i akhdra). 
In consequence of this defeat, KLudawand Khan and other Amirs of the 
Nizamshah marched against the Imperialists with 10,000 horse, but 
Sadiq and M. A. B. defeated them. In the 43rd year, M. A. B. took 
Fort Eahutara (^yy^U) near DawlatabM, after a siege of one month, 
occupied, in the same year, Patan on the Dodavarl, and took Fort 
Lohgadh. “Both forts, “ says the author of the Ma*^dsir, “have, from 
want of water, become uninhabitable {mismdr shuda), and are so to this 
day.'’ Later, M. A. B. served under Abu '1-Fazl, and distinguished himself 
in the conquest of Ahmadnagar. In the 46th year, he received a drum 
and a flag, and continued to serve, under the Kh ankhanan. in the Dakhin. 

In the beginning of Jahangir's reign, he was made a commander of 
4,000, jagirdar of Sambhal, and governor of Kashmir. He served in the 
pursuit of Khusraw {Tuznk, p. 30). Later, he received a tuyiil in Audh. 
When Jahangir went to Ajmir, he went to Court. One day, he paid a 
visit to the tomb of Mu^In^ 'd-DIn-i Chishti. On seeing the tomb of 
Shahbaz Khan (p. 439), he stooped down, and embracing it, exclaimed : 
“Oh 1 he was an old friend of mine." The same moment, he fell forward 
a corpse, and was buried at the same spot (22nd RaVi^ I, 1025). 

It is said that he kept few soldiers and servants, but paid them 
well. In his habits he was an epicurean. He was looked upon as a great 
patron of the learned. He died childless, at the age of seventy-five 
(Tuzuk, p. 163). 

238. Earn Das, the Kachwaha. 

His father was a poor man of the name of Ordat (ci.? J , .^), and lived at 
Luni (or Bardl, vid-e p. 435). Earn Das was at first in the service of Kay 
Sal Darbari (No. 106). and was recommended by him to the Emperor. 

^ The Tuzuk fp. 11) says he belonged to the ulusd Dihli, a very doubtful term, as 
he belonged to BadaWishaii. Perhaps we have to read ultls-i diilday (p. 422). 

34 
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His faithfulness was almost proverbial. In the 17th year, when Toclar 
]\Ial was ordered to assist jMun^Im in Bihar, he was made his nd^ib in the 
Financial Department, and gained Akbar’s favour by his regularity and 
diligence. He amassed a fortune, and though he had a palace at Agra 
near Hatiyupul, he lived in the guard house, “ always watching with his 
200 Rajputs, spear in hand.'" 

Immediately before Akbar's death he put his men over the treasures 
of the palace with a view to preserve them for the lawful heir. Jahangir, 
with whom he stood in high favour, sent him, in the 6th year, with 
^Abd^ llah Khan to Gujrat and the Dakhin, and gave him the title of 
Raja and a flag, Rantanbhur being assigned to him as jagir {Tuzuh, p. 98). 
It seems that he received the title of Rnja Karan, After the defeat of the 
Imperialists, Jahangir wished to make an example of the Amirs who had 
brought disgrace on the Imperial arms. He ordered their pictures to be 
drawn, and taking the portraits one after the other into his hand, abused 
each Amir right royally. Looking at Ram Das’s portrait, he said : Kow, 
when thou wert in Ray SaFs service, thou hadst a tanka 'per diem ; but 
my father took an interest in thee, and made thee an Amir. Do not 
Rajputs think flight a disgraceful thing ? Alas 1 thy title, Raja Karan, 
ought to have taught thee better. Mayest thou die without the comforts 
of thy faith.” Ram Das was immediately sent to Banga.sh, where, in 
the same year, he died (1022). When Jahangir heard of his death, he 
said, “ My curse has come true ; for the Hindus believe that a man who 
dies beyond the Indus, wdll go straight to hell.” 

He was a liberal man, and gave rich presents to jesters and singers. 

His eldest son, Naman Das, in the 48th year of Akbar's reign, left the 
Court' wnthout permission, and w^ent home. At the request of his father, 
v^hah Quli Khan's men wxre to bring him back to Court by force. But 
Kaman defied them ; a struggle ensued, and he w^as killed. Ram Das 
was so grieved, that Akbar paid him a visit of condolence. 

His second son, Dalap Das, had the same character as his father ; but 
he died young. 

In the Tuzuk (p. 312) a villa near a spring called Inch (^^), betw^een 
Banpur^ and Kakapur in Kashmir, is mentioned, which Akbar had given 
Ram Das. Yid^ also Taziik, p. 39, 1. 3. 

239. Muhammad Kh^ NiyazL 

Abu d-Fazl ranks him among the commanders of 500. Under Jahangir 
he rose to a command of 2,000. Like Mirza Rustam Safawu and Abu 


Panipur ? — B ] 
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’1-Hasan Tiirbati, he refused a title ; for he said that his name was 
Muhanmiad, than which no better name existed. 

He served under Slulhbaz Khan (No. 80) in Bengah and distinguished 
himself in the fights near the Brahmaputra. It is said that Shahbaz was 
so anxious to retain his services, that he gave him a lac of rupees ])€r 
annum. Later, he served, under the Klianklianan in the conquest of 
Thathah, and inflicted the final blow on Mirza Jani Beg (Xo. 47) near 
Lakhid where he obtained a signal victory, though far outniunbered by 
the enemies. From that time, the ^anMianan was his friend. 

Under Jahangir, he took a leading part in the Dakhin wars, especially 
m the fights with Malik ^Ambar near KharkI, a famous battlefield {vide 
note to Xo. 255), and continued to serve there under Prince Shahjahan. 

He died in 1037. The tdfilch of his death is '‘Muham- 

mad Khan, the saint, is dead/’ He was a man of great piety. His day 
was carefully divided ; religious exercises, the reading of commentaries on 
the Qur^’an, conversing with holy men, sleeping and eating, each had its 
fixed time. Xor did he ever depart from his routine except on the march. 
He never neglected the ablution {ivuzu) prescribed by the law. People 
told many miraculous stories (Maivdriq) of him. 

During his long stay in the Dakhin, he held Ashti (in the Warda 
district) as jaglr, and made it his home. He adorned the town with several 
mosques, houses, and gardens. “ At present,” says the author of the 
Ma^dsir^ “ there is only one of his hundred houses left, the store house 
where his lamps were kept ; the whole town and the neighbourhood 
are deserted, and do not yield a tenth part of the old revenue. 
Even among his descendants there is none left that may be called a man 
of worth na-yndnd hi rushd-1 ddslita hdsJiad)'' ^ 

^ Vide Dowhon's edition ot Elliot s Historians, Voi. I, p. 250, 

“ The Emperor Jahangir gave the Ashti. Amner, Paunar, and TallgjXw (Barar) parga- 
nas in jaglr to Muhammad Khan Xiyazi. He restored Ashti, and brought the country 
round under cultivation. A handsome mausoleum was built over his grave in Mugful 
style. Muhammad Kh an was succeeded by Ahmad Kh an, who died in 1061. A similar 
mausoleum was erected over his tomb, but smaller and of inferior workmanship. The 
two stand side by side within an enclosure, and are the sights of Ashti. They are indeed 
striking monuments of art to find in such a remote spot as this. After the death of Ahmad 
Khan, the power of the Xiyazis gradually declined ; in time Ashti itself passed from 
their hands into the possession of the Marhatta officials, and now nothing remains to 
them save a few rent-free fields, sufficient merely for their subsistence. The tombs of 
their ancestors were already falling into disrepair, owing to the poverty of the family, 
when they were taken in hand by the district authorities as worthy objects of local 
interest, and restored from municipal funds. Lately, in consideration of the past history 
of the family, and the local respect which it commands, the Government conferred on 
Nawab Waiud Khan, one of its representatives in Ashti, the powers of an honorary 
magistrate.’’ 

‘‘ Karan jn. A small octroi town in the ArvI tahsil of the Warda district. It was 
founded some 200 years by Nawab Muhammad Khan Xiyazi of Ashti.” Extracts from 
C. Grant’s Gazetteer of the Central Provinces of India, second edition, 1870, pp. 7 and 236. 
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He was buried in AshtL People often pray at liis tomb. 

The men of his contingent were mostly XiyazI Afghans. If one of them 
died, he gave a month's pay to his family ; or, if he had no children, half 
a month’s pay to his heirs. 

His son, Ahmad Khan XiyazL was in the 20th year of Shahjahan's 
reign a conmiander of 2.500 (PadisMlincuaiu II, 386, 725). 

240. Abu l-Muzaffar, sou of Ashraf Khan (Xo. 74). 

From the AkhariKtmn (III, 248) we see that in the 24th year (987) 
he was stationed in Clianderi and Xarwar, and was ordered to assist in 
suppres.'^ing the Bihar rebels (III, 273). In the 28th year he served in 
Gujrat (III, 423), and Bculd.oni^ II (323). Tide also under Xo. 74. 

241. Khwajagi Muhammad Husayn, Mir Barr. 

He is the younger brother of Qasim Khan (Xo. 59) and had the title of 
ilfTr Barr, in contradistinction to that of his brother. He came in the 5th 
year with Mun^im (Xo. 11) from Kabul to India. WTien dissensions broke 
out between (^ani Khan. Mun'^im's son, and Haydar Muhammad Khan 
Akhtabegl (Xo. 66). whom Mun^im had left as his nd^ihs in Kabul, Haydar 
was called to Court, and Abu ' 1-Fat hd son of Mun'’ ini's brother, was sent 
there to assist Ghanl. Muhammad Husayn accompanied Abu '1-Fath. 
He remained a long time in Kabul. After his return to India, he accom- 
panied the Emperor on his march to Kashmir. His honesty and punctuality 
made him a favourite with the Emperor, and he was appointed Mir 
Bal'd fral (master of the Imperial kitchen) and was also made a commander 
of 1,060. 

In the 5th year of Jahangir, he officiated for Hashim (Xo. 226) as 
governor of Kashmir. On Hasliim's arrival he returned to Court, and died 
in the end of the 7th year (1021 ; Tuzuk, p. 114). 

He had no children. The Tuzuk says that he was quite bald, and had 
neither moustache nor beard. His voice was shrill like that of a eunuch. 

242. ^Abu T-Qasim, brother of 'l-Qadir Akhund. 

He is not to be confounded with X'os. 199 and 251. Baddxun (II. 323), 
calls liim a native of Tabriz, and says that his brother was Akbar's 
teacher (dl^und). In 991, Abu '1-Qasim was made Diwan of Gujrat. 

243. Qamar ^an, vson of 5Iir '’Abd^ l-Latif of Qazwin (Xo. 161). 

He served under 5Iun^ini (Xo, II) in Bengal, and was present in the 

battle of Takaro,i (p. 406). In the 22nd year he served under Riiihab 

^ Al>u 'I-Fath, wiio nn p h.i-j orroneoii'^iy boon cjAlxl” '1-Fath, the 

.son of t a/ii BciT, ^ hrotli^^r. Btxdtt II,, a>, Fazh^d hist the 

ami the Ma^d'^ir have Fuzif. 
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in Gujrat {Ahharn,. Ill, 190) and in tlie 2Itli year under Todar Mai in 
Bihar. In the ‘25th year he took part in the battle near Sultanpur BilliarP 
(p. 400, an<l Akhcirn., Ill, 305). 

His son, Kawkab, fell into disgrace under Jahangir for some fault. 
He was flogged and imprisoned. Regarding his restoration to favour, 
vide Tuzuk, p. 219. 

244. Arjum Singh, | 

245. Sabal Singh, ^ sons of Raja Man Singh (Xo. 30). 

246. Sakat Singh, J 

Some MSS. have Durj<tn’^ instead of Arjun. The name of Sakat Singh, 
moreover, recurs again at Xo. 342. There is little doubt that at the latter 
place we should read Himmat SingJi^ though all MSS. have Sakat, 

Nor is it clear why Abu T-Fazl has not entered the name of Bha,o 
Singh, who at Akbar’s death was a commander of 1,000, and was gradually 
promoted during Jahangir’s reign to a mansab of 5,000. Like his elder 
brother Jagat Singh (Xo. 160), he died from excessive drinking (1030). 
His name often occurs in the Tuzuk. 

Arjun Singh, Sabal Singh, and Sakat Singh, served in the 37th year 
in the conquest of Orisa, Sakat Singh, in the 26th year (989), had served 
in Kabul. They died before their father. 

Himmat Singh distinguished himself under his father in the wars 
with the Afghans. 

Col. J. C. Brooke in his Political History of the State of Jeypore (Selec- 
tions from the Records, Government of India, Foreign Department, 
Xo. LXV, 1868) mentions six sons of ]\Ian Singh, Jagat, Arjun, Himmat, 
Sakat, Bhim, and Kalyan Singh. The last two are not mentioned by 
Muhanmiadan historians ; nor are Bha,o and Sabal mentioned by 
Brooke. Vide, “ A Chapter from Muhammadan History,’^ in the Calcutta 
Review, April, 1871. 

246. Mustafa Ghilzi. 

A Sa\yid Mustafa is mentioned in the Akharndma (III, 416). He 
served in the 28th year in Gujrat, and was present in the battle near 
Maisana, 18 kos S.E. of Patan, in which Sher Khan Fuladi was defeated. 

247. Nazar Khan, son of Sa^id Khan, the Gakkhar. 

A brother of his is mentioned below, Xo. 232. Vid^ Xos. 170, 171. 


[1 Or Bilahri.— B.] 

^ The Luc'kno^v edition of the Akhnrrinma (III, <542) has also I>urjan, and (by mistake) 
Sil for Sabal Sinirh. The Subhari Singli mentioned in the same i’a&»age, would also appear 
to be a son of Man Singh. 
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The Tabaqat calls him Nazar Beg, son of Sa^id Khan, and says that 
in 1001 he was a HazarL 

Mu^iil historians give the following tree of the Gakkhar chiefs : — 

Sultfin Tatar, the Gakkhar. 

I 

1“ ‘ ‘ “I . 

1. Sultan Sarang ,2. Sultan Adam. 

I __ j 

I "I I 'I 

1. Karaal Khan. 2. Sa9id Khan. 1. Lashkarl. 2. Muhammad Khan. 

II I 

Mubarak Khan 1. Nazar Khan Jalal Khan (No. 170). 

(No. 171). (No. 247). | 

2. Shah Muhammad Akbar Quli Sultan. 

(No. 332). I 

Murad Quli Sultan. 

Allah Quli. 

Jalal Khan was killed in 1620 (15th year) in Bangash, and his son 
Akbar Quli, who then served at Kangra, was made a commander of 1,000, 
and sent to Bangash [Tuzuh, pp. 307, 308). 

Jahangir, after the suppression of Khusraw’s revolt, passed on his 
way to Kabul through the Gakkhar district {Tuziik, pp. 47, 48). He left 
the Bahat (1st Muharram, 1016) and came to Fort Bohtas, the cost of 
which he states to have been 161,000,000 dams, “ which is equal to 
4,025,000 rupees in Hindustani money, or 120,000 Persian tumans, or 
1 irh, 2,175,000 silver Halls of Turani money.” After a march of 4J hos, 
he came to Tila, tila in the Gakkhar dialect meaning “ a hill ”. He then 
came to Dih Bhakrala, hhakrd meaning “ forest”. The way from Tila 
to Bhakra passes along the bed of the Kahan river, the banks of which 
are full of hanlr ^ flowers. He then came to Hatya, which was built by a 
Gakkhar of the name of Hat hi (mentioned in Mr. Dehnerick's History of 
the Gakkhars, Journal Asiatic Society Bengal, 1871). The district from 
Margala to Hatya is called Pothwar ; and from Rohtas to Hatya dwell 
the Bhugiyals, a tribe related to the Gakkhars. From Hatya, he marched 
4f Jcos and reached PaJcJca, so called because it has a pucca^' saraj. Four 
and a half kos further on, he came to Kurar, which means in the Gakkhar 
dialect “ rugged ”. He then went to Rawalpindi, which is said to have 
been built by a Hindu of the name Rawal, piw^ meaning “ a \dllage ”, 
and gives a few^ curious particulars regarding the river and the pool 
of the place. From Rawalpindi he went to Kharbuza. where a dome may 
be seen which has the shape of a melon (kharhuza). The Gakkhars used 

KanXr, probably leaner m. “ a speciea of oleander.” — P.] 



formerly to collect tolls tliere. He then came to the Kalapanl, and to 
the Margala pass, mar meaning “ killing ’’ and gala “ a carawan ‘‘ Here 
ends the country of the Gakkhars. They are a brutish race, always at 
feud with each other. I asked them to live in peace ; but they will not.*’ ^ 

The Pddishdhndrna (II, 240, 2G4, 266, 722, 733, 740) mentions several 
Gakkhar chiefs : — 

1. Akbar Quli Sultan, a commander of 1,500, 1,500 horse, died in the 
18th year of Shahjahan's reign. His son Murad Quli Sultan, was under 
Shahjahan, a commander of 1,500, 1,000 horse {Pddishdhn , II, 410, 485, 
512, 523, 565, 595, 655, 730). 

2. Jabbar Quli (brother of JalM Khan),^ 1,000, 800 horse. 

3. Khizr Sultan (son of Kazar Tyian),^ 800, 500 horse, died in the 12th 
year Shahj.’s reign. 

The PddisJidhndnia (I, p. 432) mentions these Gakkhars' mules as 
famous. 

The Ma^d.^ir-i ^Alamglri (p. 155) also mentions Murad Quli and his 
son AUah Quli. Allah Quli’s daughter was married to Prince Muhammad 
Akbar, fourth son of Awrangzib, on the 3rd Rajab, 1087. 

248. Ram Chand, son of Madhukar [Bundela]. 

He is also called Rdm Sdh, and was mentioned on p. 356. He was 
introduced at court by Sadiq Khan (No. 43), when Akbar was in Kashmir 
(1000). In the first year of Jahangir’s reign we find him in rebelhon, 
evidently because his right of succession was rendered doubtful by the 
predilection of the emperor for Bir Singh De.o, Ram Chand’ s younger 
brother. In the end of the first year, he w^as attacked by ^Abd^ ’Uah 
Khan, who moved his jagir from Kalpi to Udcha. On the 27th Zl 
Qa^da, 1015, Ram Chand was brought fettered to court ; but Jahangir 
had his fetters taken ofi, gave him a dress of honour, and handed him over 
to Raja Basu of Dhameri. He never thought that he would be treated 
so kindly ” {Tuzulc, p. 42). But Udcha was handed over to Bir Singh De.o 
as a reward for the murder of Abu ’1-Fazl. 

1 For the geographical details of this passage, I am indebted to Mr. J. G. Delmerick. 
The Tuzuk has Pila of TUa ; Bhakrd for Bhakrdla, and the Persian word khfina for 
Kdkan the name of the river near Bhakrala- — a most extraordinary mistake ; kor 

for Kurar or Gdrd, a village near Manikyala ; Ponhuhdr for Pothvdr. Mr. Delmerick 
also says that the river near Hatiya or Hdthiyd, is called Kasi, and that near Rawalpindi 
is the Lahi, which forces a passage through low hills where there is a very deep pool, just 
before its junction with the Sohan. Sara*”! Kharbuza is also called Sara**! Madhu. 

On the same page of Sayyid Ahmad’s edition of the Tuzuk, v>e have to read Khatiar 
and Dila-zjdk for Khar and Dila-zdk, The Khattars occupy the district called Khatar, 
and the Dila-zaks are found in the Chhach valley of the Indus. {Vide Xo. 373. — B.] 

Pothwar is the country between the Jhelam and the Sohan ; but Jahangir extends 
it to the Margala pass from Hatya (30 miles from the Jhelam). 

“ So according to IHr. Delmerick. 
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In the 4th year of his reign (1018), Jahangir married Ram Chand’s 
daughter at the request of her father {vide Tuzuk, p. 77; and also 
No. 225, note). 

He appears to have died in 1021, and was succeeded by his son 
Bharat Singh. Tuzuk, p. 112. 

Muhammadan historians give the following tree of the Udcha 
Bundelas : — 


Raja Part a, founds U*lcha in a.d 1531. 


3. Bit Singh De,o, the murderer of 
Abu ’1-Fazl (died 1036). 


1. Bharat Chand 
(died childless). 


1. Ram Chand 
(died 1021). 

I 

A son, 
Bharat. 

I 

Bebi Singh. 


I 

2. Madhukar Singh 
(died 1000). 

1 

2. Hodal Ra,o 
(killed,' p. 382). 


1 

1. Jhujhar Sin^. 

1 . 

Bikramajit. 


2. Pahar Singh. 

I 

Subhan Singh. 

Prithi Singh. 

1 

Sawal Singh. 


3. Chandr Man. 

4. Beni Uas. 

o. Bhagwan Das. 


The Ma*‘dsjr contains biographical notes of nearly all of them. Vide 
also Thornton's Gazetteer, under OorcJia. 

Beni Das and Bhagwan Das w^ere killed by a Rajput in the 13th year 
of Shahjahan's reign. They held commands of 500, 200 horse, and 1,000, 
600 horse, respectively. 

Chandr Man tvas in the 20th year of 8h. a commander of 1,500, 800 
horse. 

Vide PddishdJmdyna, I, 172 (where another Bundela of the name of 
Suhk Dev is mentioned), 205, 241, 368, 372, 425 ; II, 731, 734. 

The Ma^d<ir-i ^Alaryiglrl mentions several Bundelas, as Satr Sal, 
Jastvant Singh, Indarman {died 1088) and the rebellious sons of Champat 
(/.c,, pp. 161, 163, 169, 273, 424). Vide also under No. 249, 

BIr Singh De,o, the murderer of Abu T-Fazl is often called in bad 
MSS. Sar Singh Deo, Thus also in the printed editions of the Tiiziik, 
the 1st volume of Pddishdknctma, the ‘’Alamgirnama, etc., and in Elphin- 
stone's History, The temples which he built in Mathura at a cost of 33 
lacs of rupees, w^ere destroyed by AwTangzib in 1080. {Ma'^dsir-i 
^Alamglrl, p. 95.)^ 


^ The Dutch traveller De Laet has an interesting passage regarding Abu ’bPazl’s 
death (De Imperio Jlagni Mogulis, Leyden, 1631, p. 209). He calls Bir Singh RaJzia 
Bertzingh Bondela. 


{ 

f 
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249. Eaja Mukatman, the Bhadaiiriya. 

Bhadciwar is the name of a district S.E. of Agra : its chief town is 
Platkaiith {vide p. 311. note 4). The inhabitants are calied Bhadauryas. 
They were known as daring robbers, and though so near the capital, they 
managed to maintain their independence till Akbar had their chief 
trampled to death by an elephant, when they submitted. 

The next chief, ^Inkatman, entered the imperial service, and rose to a 
mansab of 1,000. In 992, he served in Gujrat {Akharndma, III, 423, 438), 

Under Jahangir, we find a chief of the name of Raja Bikramajit, 
who served under ^Abd^ dlah against the Rana, and later in the Dakhin. 
He died in the 11th year of Jahangir and was succeeded by his son Bhoj. 
Sayyid Ahmad's edition of the Tnzuk (p. 108) mentions a Bhadaurya 
chief Mangat, who in the 7th year served in Bangash : but the name is 
doubtful. 

Under Shahjahan, the head of the Bhadauriya clan was Raja Kishu 
Singh. He served in the first year under Mahabat I^an against Jhujhar 
Singh, and in the 3rd year against Khan Jahan Lodi and the Xizam^ 
T-Mulk, who had afforded Khan Jahan protection. In the 6th year, he 
distinguished himself in the siege of Dawlatabad. Three years later, 
in the 9th year, he served under Khan Zaman against Sahu Bhonsla. 
He died in the 17th year (1053). 

In the Pddishdhndma (I, b., 309) he is mentioned as a commander of 
1,000, 600 horse. 

As Kishn Singh had only a son by a concubine, he was succeeded by 
Badan Singh grandson of Kishn' s uncle. He was made a Raja and a 
commander of 1,000. In the 21st year, at a darbar, a mast elephant ran 
up to him, took up one of his men vath its tusks, when Badan Singh stuck 
his dagger into the animal, which, frightened as it was at the same time 
by a fire wheel, dropped the unfortunate man, Shahjahan rewarded 
the bravery of the Raja vith a khil^at, and remitted 50.000 Rs. out of the 
2 lacs which was the assessment of the Bhadawar district. In the 22nd 
year he was made a commander of 1,500. In the 25th year he served 
under Awrangzlb, and in the 26th under Dara Shikoh, before Qandahar, 
where in the following year he died. 

His son ]\Iaha Singh was then made a Raja and received a mansab of 
1,000, 800 horse. He served in the 28th year in Kabul, Aiter Dara's 
defeat he paid his respects to Awrangzib, in whose reign he served against 


So Padishahnama, II, 732. The Ma^'dMr calls him Bad Sin^h or Bud Smgh. 
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the Buiidela rebels. In the 10th year he served under Kamil Khan 
against the Yusutza^'is. He died in the 26th year. 

He was succeeded by his son Odat Singh {vide Ma^d^ir4 ^Alanigln, 
p, 226 and p. 228, where the Bibl. Ind. edition has wrongly Rudar Singh 
for Odat S.). He had before served under Jai Singh in the Dakhin, and 
was in the 2 Ith year made commandant of Chit or p. 196). 

250. Raja Ram Chandr, zamindar of Orlsa. 

Kegarding him, vid-e Stirling’s report of Orlsa, Asiatic Researches^ 
vol. XV. His name occurs often in the narrative of Man Singh’s conquest 
of Orlsa (37th year of Akbar’s reign). 

The pro\ance of Khurda (South Orlsa) was conquered and annexed 
to the Dihli empire by Mukarram Khan {vide No. 260), in the 12th year 
of Jahangir's reign {Tiizuk^ p. 215). 

251. Sayyid Abu T-ftasim, son of Sayyid Muhammad IMir ^Adl 
(No. 140). 

He served in the 25th year (998) in Bihar, and in the battle of Sultan- 
pur Bilharl ; also, in the 33rd year, against the Yusuf za*” Is. 

The Tarikh Ma^suml (Dowson, Elliot's Historians, I, p. 243) gives 
earlier but perhaps more correct dates regarding the appointment to 
Bhakkar and the death of the Mir ^Adl, viz, his arrival at Bhakkar, 11th 
Ramazan, 983, and his death there, 8th Sha^ban, 984 (October, 1576). 
He was succeeded by his son Abu ’1-Fazl, who is not mentioned in the A^In. 
On the 9th Zl T-hijjah, 985 (Feb., 1578), Ptimad (No. 119) arrived at 
Bhakkar. 

252. Dalpat, son of Ray Ray Singh. 

He has been mentioned above, p. 386. 

A"F//7. Commanders of Four H undred, 

253. Shaykh Fayzi, son of Shayldi Mubarak of Nagor. 

The name of this great poet and friend of Akbar was Abu '1-Fayz. 
Fayzi is his tal'h alius. Towards the end of his life in imitation of the form 
of the taHnllns of his brother ^Alldml, he assumed the name of Fayydzl, 

Favzl was the eldcvst son of Shaykh Mubarak of Nagor. Shaykh 
Mubarak (vide pp. 178. 195, 207, 219) traced his origin to an Arabian 
dervish from Yaman. who in the 9th century of the Hijrah had settled 
in Siwistan, where he married. In the 10th century, Mubarak’s father 
went to Hindustan and settled at Nagor. Several of his children having 
died one after the other, he called his next child Mubarak. He was born 
in 911. AVhen a young man, Mubarak went to Gujrat and studied under 
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Khatib Abu ‘bFazl of Kazarun and Mawlana ^Imad of Laristan. In 
950, Mubarak settled at Agra. It is said that he often changed his 
religious opinions. Under Islam Shah, he was a ^lahdawl, and had to 
suffer persecution in the beginning of Akbar's reign ; he then became 
a Naqshbandl, then a Hamadani, and lastly, when the court was full of 
Persians, he inclined to ShUism. But whatever his views mav have been, 
the education which he gave his sons Fayzi and Abu d-Fazl, the greatest 
writers that India has produced, shows that he was a man of compre- 
hensive genius. Shaykh Mubarak wrote a commentary to the Qur^an, 
in four volumes, entitled Mamha^^ and another work of the 

title of Jaivarni^^ "l-kaldm. Towards the end of his life, he suffered from 
partial blindness, and died at Labor, on the 17th Zi Qa^da, 1001, at the 
age of 90 years. The tdrikh of his death will be found in the words 
SJiaylch-i kdmih 

Shayli Fayzi was born at Agra in 954. His acquirements in Arabic 
Literature, the art of poetry, and in medicine, were very extensive. 
He used to treat poor people gratis. One day he appeared with his father 
before Shaykh ^Abd^ 'n-Xabi, the Sadr (p. 282), and applied for a grant 
of 100 blghas ; but he was not only refused, but also turned out of the 
haU with every contumely on account of his tendencies to Shi*’ ism. But 
Fayzi's literary fame reached Akbar's ears, and in the 12th year, when 
Akbar was on the expedition to Chitor, he was called to court. Fayzf s 
bigoted enemies in Agra interpreted the caU as a s umm ons before a 
judge and warned the governor of the town not to let Fayzi escape. He 
therefore ordered some Mu^uls to surround Mubarak’s house ; but 
accidentally Fayzi was absent from home. Mubarak was ill-treated, and 
when Fayzi at last came, he was carried off by force. But Akbar received 
him most favourably, and Fayzi in a short time became the emperor’s 
constant companion and friend. He was instrumental in bringing about 
the fall of ShaylA Abd^ ’n-Nabi. 

In the 30th year he planned a khamsa. or collection of five epics, 
in imitation of the Khamsa of Nizami. The first, Markiz^ 'l-adicar, 
was to consist of 3,000 verses, and was to be a jaivab (imitation) of 
Nizami's MaJdzan'^ l-asrar ; the Sulwjmdn o Bilqls and the Nal Daman 
were to consist of 4,000 verses each, and were to h^jawahs of the Khusraw 
^Shirin and Layla °Majnun respectively ; and the Haft Kishwar and the 
Akharndma, each of 5,000 verses, were to correspond to the Haft Faykar 
and the Sikandamdma. In the 33rd year he was made Malik^ 'sh-Shu^ard, 

* Bada,om (III, 74) calls it Mamba^^ nafa^is'- H-<iuyun. 
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or Poet Laureate {Akharn,, III, 559). ThougL lie had composed portions 
of the Khamsa, the original plan was not carried out, and in the 39th year 
Akbar urged him to persevere, and recommended the completion of the 
Nal Daman, Fayzi thereupon finished the poem and presented, in the 
same year, a copy of it to his imperial master. 

FayzT suffered from asthma, and died on the 10th Safar, 1004 (40th 
year). The tdrlkh of his death is Fcvjijdz-i ^Ajain, It is said that he 
composed 101 books. The best known, besides his poetical works, are 
the SaiV(tti^^ 1-llhdm, and the Maivdrid^ ^l-Kaldin, regarding which vide 
below the poetical extracts. His fine library, consisting of 4,300 choice 
MSS., was embodied with the imperial library. 

Fayzi had been employed as teacher to the princes ; sometimes he 
also acted as ambassador. Thus, in 1000, he was in the Dakhin, from where 
he wrote the letter to the historian Bada,om, who had been in temporary 
disgrace at court. 

Vide also pp. 112, 113, 192, 191, 207, 216, 218 ; and Journal Asiatic 
Societij Bengal for 1869, pp. 137, 142. 

254. Hakim MisrL 

According to Bada.onT (III, 165) Hakim Misriwas a very learned man 
and a clever doctor. He also composed poems. A satire of his is mentioned 
which he ^^Tote against Khwaja Shams'^ ’d-Din KhawafI (No. 159). He 
died in Burhanpur and was buried there, 

Misri is mentioned in the Akharndn^o , III, p. 629, and p. 843. In the 
latter passage, Abu '1-Fazl mentions his death (middle of 1009), and states 
that he saw his friend on the deathbed. It is impossible to reconcile 
Abu T-Fazl's date with Bada.om's statement ; for Bada.onl died in 1004 
(Journal Asiatic Societg Bengal for 1869, p. 143). But both Abu '1-Fazl 
and Bada.onI speak of the Hakim as a man of a most amiable and unselfish 
character. 

255. irij, son of Mirza Khankhanan (No. 29), 

He was mentioned on p. 339. During the reign of Jahangir he was 
made Subadar of Barar and Ahmadnagar. He greatlv distinguished 
himself during several fights with Malik ^ Am bar, especially as Kharki,^ 


^ ^ Laohmi Xanum Shatia, the author of the HaqJqat-i HinduMdn, says that 
it was callerl Kharki from the Dakhin word > whirh means'* stony a stony place 
It lies r» ko<i S.£. of Dawlatabad (the old Dhara;^arh and De,oi^ir of ’d-Di'n Khilji), 

Kharki under Jahancrir was t ailed Fathahad, In 1024 a canal was dug from Kharki 
to Dawlatabad. Its name was ('hnhnrnahu, and the Idrikh of its completion is fdiayr-i 
jdri { pr. a running bencht Later Awrangzib changed the name of K harki to AwrangabM, 
under which name it is now known. Kharki was the seat of Malik <iAmbar. 
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for which victories he was made a commander of 5,000. In the 12th year 
he served under Prince Shahjahan in the Dakhin. 

It is said that he was a good soldier, but stingy, and careless in his 
dress. A daughter of his was married (2nd Eamazan, 1026) to Prince 
Shahjahan. The offspring of this marriage, Prince Jahan-afroz, was 
bora at Agra on the 12th Rajab, 1028, and died at Burhanpur, at the 
age of 1 year 9 months {Padishdhuuna). 

According to Grant's Gazetteer of the Central Provinces {2ad edition, 
p. 128), Irij’s tomb is at Burhanpfir. The tomb was built during his 
lifetime, and is really a handsome structure." The statement of the 
Gazetteer that Irij, towards the end of his life, lived as a recluse ’’ at 
Burhanpur, is not borne out by the histories : for according to the Tuzuh 
{p. 270) he died of excessive wine drinking. 

At his death (1028) he w'as only thirty- three years of age. The mansab 
of 400, which Abu T-Fazl assigns him, must therefore have been conferred 
upon him when lie was a mere child. 

256. Sakat Singh, son of Raja Man Singh (Xo. 30). 

Tide above, under No. 244, 

257. ^Abd^ Tlah [Sarfaraz Khan! son of Klian-i A^zam Mirza Koka 
(No, 21). 

Tide p. 316. 

It was stated (p, 316) on the authority of the Mai^d^ir that he received 
the title of Sarddr KJuln, which had become vacant by the death of 
Takhta Beg (No, 195). But the Tuzulc (p. 71) gives him the title of 
Sarfaraz Khdyi. This is evidently a mistake of the author of the Ma^dfr : 
for the title of Sarddr Khan was in the 8th year (1022) conferred on 
Khwaja Yadgar, brother of ‘^Abd^ Tlah Khan Flruz-jang {Tuzuk, p. 116) 
when ^Abd^ Tlah Sarfaraz Khan was still alive. 

The Ma^dsir also says that ^Abd^ Mah accompanied his father to 
Gwalyar (p, 317) ; but the Tuzuh (p. 141) states that he was imprisoned 
in Rantanbhur, from where, at the request of his father, he was called 
to court. 

358. ^Ali Muhammad Asp. 

Bada,oni says (II, p. 57) that ‘‘ ^Ali Muhammad Asp, who is now in 
the ser\Tce of the emperor, at the instigation of Jujak ^ Begum, killed 
Abu T-Fath Beg (p. 333).'’ In the 9th year he was in the service of Mirza 
Muhammad Hakim, king of Kabul. Afterwards, he came to India. 
In the 26th year (989) he served under Prince 5Iurad against his former 

Chuckuk, Turk. — B.] 
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master {Akbarndma, III, 345) ; in tlie 30th year (993) he served in Kabul 
(III, 487, 490). In the 32nd year he distinguished himself under ^Abd^ 
’1-Matlab (No. 83) against the Tarlkis (III, p. 541). 

In the Lucknow edition of the Akbarndma he is wTongly called ^Ali 
Muhammad AUf. 

259. Mirza Muhammad. 

A. Mirza Muhammad was mentioned on p. 399. 

260. ShayWi Bayazid [Mu^azzam Khan], grandson of Shayl^ Salim 
of Fathpur Sikri. 

Bayazid's mother nursed Prince Salim (Jahangir) on the day he was 
born {Tiiziik, p. 13). In the 40th year of Akbar's reign B. was a com 
mander of 400 and gradually rose to a command of 2,000. After Jahangir’s 
accession he received a mansab of 3,000 and the title of Mu^azzam Khan. 
Soon after he was made Subahdar of Dihli (lx,, p. 37), and in the 3rd 
year a commander of 4,000, 2,000 horse. On his death he was buried 
at Fathpur Sikri (lx,, p. 262). 

His son Mukarram Khan was son-in-law to Islam Kh an Shaykh 
^Ala*"^ ’d-Din (another grandson of Shaykh Salim), under whom he served 
in Bengal.^ He distinguished himself in the expedition to Kuch Haju, 
and brought the zamindar Parichhit before the governor.^ At the death 
of his father-in-law, Muhtashim Kh an Shaykh Qasim, brother of Islam 
Khan, was made governor of Bengal, and Mukarram Khan continued 
for one year in his office as governor of Kuch Haju ; but as he could not 
agree with Qasim he went to court. 

Later, he was made governor of Orisa, and conquered the pro\ince 
of Khurdah (lx., pp. 214, 215), for which he was made a commander of 
3,000, 2,000 horse. He seems to have remained in Orisa tiU the 11th 
year (1029) w hen Hasan ^ Ali Turkman was sent there as governor (Tuzuh, 
p. 308). In the 16th year M. Kh. came to court and was made Subadar 
of Dihli and Fawjdar of Mewat (lx,, p. 352). 


^ Ishlm iQirin was inamecl to a sister of Abu ’1-Fazl. by whom he had a son called 
HoshaniX. Islam Khan died as jxovernor of Bengal on the .jthRajab, 1022 {Tuzuk,^, 126). 

^ The Ftidi^ihahnanm (ll, 64) where Mukarram Khan’s expedition is related, dis- 
tinguishes between Kuf'h Haju and Kuch Bihar, The former was in the beginning of 
Jahangir’s re icn iimh'r ParuOihit, the latter under Lachmi Nara.in, Haju is the name of 
a famous leader of the Kuch people, who in ethnological works is said to have expelled 
the Kacharis and founded a livnaj^ty which lasted two hundred years. His descendants 
still exercise jura regalia in Kuch Bihar Proper. Materials for a history of Kuch Bihar 
will be found in the Akbarnnmn (Lucknow Edition, III, p. 208, annals of the 41st year) ; 
in the Tuzuk-i Jahanglrl (pp, U7, 220, 221; 223) ; in the Fadishahnama, I, 496 ; 11, 64 
to 79, 87, 88, 94 ; and m the Fntk-i AAJi/nn ; vide also Journal Asiatic Society Bengal, 
vol. vii ; Stewart’s History of Bengal, p. 90 ; and above, pp. 315, 340, 343. 
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In the 21st year he was sent to Bengal as governor, vice Khanazad 
Khan. He travelled by boat. One day he ordered his ship to be moved 
to the bank, as he wished to say the afternoon prayer, when a sudden 
gale broke forth, during which he and his companions were drowned. 

261. Ghaznin Kh an, of Jalor. 

Ghaznln Khan was in the 40th year of Akbar's reign a commander 
of 400. He is mentioned in the Paclishdhuuna (I, 167) ^ as having served 
during the reign of Jahangir against the Rana. 

Bird, in his History of Gujrcit (pp. 124, 405), calls him GJiaznaivl Khan 
and Ghazni Khan, and says he was the son of Malik Khan j I Jaiorl. 
Ghaznin Khan seems to have been inclined to join the insurrection of 
Sultan Muzaffar. The Khankhanan, on the 9th Muharram, 998, sent a 
detachment against Jalor ; but perceiving that he was not in a fit condition 
to offer resistance, Ghaznin went submissively to court. The emperor 
took compassion on him, and confirmed him in his hereditary possessions. 

His son Pahar w^as executed by Jahangir. MTien I came to Dih 
Qaziyan, near Ujjain, I summoned Pahar. This WTetch had been put 
by me, after the death of his father, in possession of the Fort and the 
district of JMor, his ancestral home. He is a young man, and was often 
checked by his mother for his bad behaviour. Annoyed at this, he entered 
with some of his companions her apartments, and killed her. I investi- 
gated the case, found him guilty, and had him executed.” (Safar, 1026 ; 
Tuzuk, p. 174). 

Another son of Ghaznin Kh an is Nizam who died in the 6th year of 
Shahjahan's reign. He was a commander of 900, 550 horse {Pddishdhn.^ 
I, b., 313). 

Ghaznin s brother Firuz was a commander of 600, 400 horse, and died 
in the 4th year {Pddishdhn., I, b., 319). 

The Pddishdhyidma (II, 739) mentions also a Mujahid of Jalor, who 
in the 20th year of Shahjahan's reign was a commander of 800, 800 horse. 

262. Kijak Khwaja, son of Khwaja ^Abd^ 'Uah. 

The first volume of the Akbarndma (p. 411) mentions a Kijak Khwaja 
among the grandees who accompanied Humayun to India. The third 


^ Wrongly called in the JBibi. Indica Edition of the Padishahndma (I, 167), Ghazali 
Khan. 

Ghaznin’s jdgir, before Akbar's conquest of Gujrat, as detaiiefl by Bird (p. 124) 
includes portions of Nagor and Mirtha, and fixes the revenue at nearly 10 Ia<-s of rupees, 
with 7,000 horse. This can only have been nominal. Abu ’I-Fazl, in his description of 
Suba jmir, Illrd book, mentions 31^ lacs of rupees, with 2,000 horse, as the jama^ of 
Jalor and iSanehor (S.W. of Jalor). 


i 


I 
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volume of tlie same work (p. 470) mentions a Kljak Kkwaja, who in 993 
served against Qutiu Lohani in Bengal. Vide Xo. 109. 

*263. Sher Khan 

264. Fath^^ ’llah, son of ]\Iuhammad Wafa. 

He appears to be the Fath^^ 'llah mentioned in the Akharndma (III, 
825) as the sharbatddr of the emperor. Akbar made him an Amir. For 
some fault he was sent to the Dakhin ; but as he got ill, he was recalled. 
He recovered and went on sick leave to Mandu, where he died (1008). 

265. Ray Manohar, son of Raja L(5karan. 

Raja L(5karan belonged to the ShayjAawat branch of the Kachhwahas. 
He served, in the 21st year, under Man Singh, against the Rana, and went 
in the same year with Raja Bir Bar to Dongarpurd the zamlndar of which 
wished to send his daughter to Akbar's harem. In the 24th year he 
served under Todar Mai in Bihar, and in the 24th year under the Khan 
Klianan in Gujrat. 

Manohar, in the 22nd year, reported to the emperor on his visit to 
Amber that in the neighbourhood an old town existed the site of which 
was marked by huge mounds of stone. Akbar encoiuaged him to rebuild 
it, and laid the foundation himself. The new settlement was called Mol 
^lanoharnagar.^ In the 45th year he was appointed with Ray Durga 
Lid (X’o. 103) to pursue Muzaffar Husayn Mirza (p, 516), \vho was caught 
by Khwaja WaisL 

In the 1st year of Jahangir's reign he served under Prince Parwiz 
against the Rana. and was made, in the 2nd year, a commander of 1,500, 
600 horse {Tuzuk. p. 64). He served long in the Dakhin and died in the 
11th year. 

His son PrithI Chand received after the death of his father the title 
of Ray, and was made a commander of 500, 300 horse (/.<?., p. 160). 

Manohar wTOte Persian verses, and was called at court Mirza Manohar ; 
vide my article. '' A Chapter from Muhammadan History,'’ Calcutta 
Revi€u\ April, 1871. 

266. Khwaja ^Abd“ ’s-Samad, Shlrln-qalam (sweet-pen). 

He is not to be confounded with Xo. 353. 

Khwaja ^Abd’^ 's-Samad was a Shirazl. His father Khwaja Xizam^ 

^ The word dnrujar, which ocrura m the names of plaee.s from Sorath to Malwa and 
Central India, is a (iorid word meaning a forp.st. There are many Dongarpurs, Dongargaws, 
Dongartals, Doriirars, eto. iSimilarlv, the word hir in Mundari sii;mties a jungle, w’henee 
Birbhum ( Western Beniral), Thus also Jharkand, or jungle region, the general name of 
Chutva Nagpur. The above-mentioned Dongarpur lies on the N.W. frontier of Guirat 
{Akbnrn., Ill, 169, ITO, 477). 

^ The maps give a Manoharpur north of Amber, about Lat. 27^ 20'. 
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’I'Miiik was Vazlr to Shah Shuja^ of Shiraz. Before Humajun left Iran 
he went to Tabriz, where ^Abcl*^ ‘s-Samad paid his respects. He was even 
at that time known as a painter and calligraphist. Humajun invited him 
to come to him, and though then unable to accompany the emperor, 
he followed him in 956 to Kabul. 

Under Akbar ^A. was a commander of 400 ; but low as his inamab 
was, he had great influence at court. In the 22nd year he was in charge 
of the mint at Fathpur SikrI {Ahharndyna^ III, 195) ; and in the 31st year, 
when the officers were redistributed over the several subas, he was 
appointed Dlwan of Multan. 

As an instance of his skill it is mentioned that he vTote the SuraV* 
'l-ilMds (Qur^an, Sur. CXII) on a poppy seed {danah-y I'hasJilchd.^Ji), 
Vide p. 114. 

For his son, vide Ko. 351. 

267. Silhadi, son of Raja Bihari Mai (Ko. 23). 

268. Earn Chand Kachhwaha. 

Vide p. 422. 

[Earn Chand Chauhan.] The Ma^dsir says that he was the son of 
Badal Singh, and a commander of 500. In the 17th year he Served imder 
M. ^AzTz Koka (No. 21) in Gujrat, and in the 26th year imder Sultan 
hlurad against M. Muhammad Hakim, king of Kabul. In the 28th year 
he was under M. Shahrul^ in the Dakhin. In the fight, in which Raja 
‘^All of Khandesh fell, R. Ch. received twenty wounds and feU from his 
horse. Next day he was found still ahve. He died a few days later (41st 
year. 1005), 

269. Bahadur Khan Qurdar. 

He served in the beginning of the 18th year in Gujrat {Akhamdma, 
III, 25), in the 26th in Kabul (he,, 333) and in the siege of Aslr (1008), 

The Pddishdhidma (I, b., pp. 311, 315) mentions Ababakr and 
^Usman, sons of Bahadur Khan Qurbegi, who seems to be the same 
officer. They died in the 8th and 9th y(‘ars of Shahjahan. 

270. Banka, the Kachhwaha. 

He served in the 26th year in Kabul (Ahharn.y III, 333). His son 
Haridi Ram was under Shahjahan a commander of 1,500, 1,000 horse, 
and died in the 9th of his reign. 

XIX. Commanders of Three Hundred and Fifty. 

271. Mirza Abu Sa^^id ) £ c* ix- tt 

• • sons of Sultan Husatm Murza. 

2/2. Mirza Sanjar ) .... 


35 
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They were mentioned above on p, 328. Mirza Sanjar is not to be 
confounded vdth the Mirza Sankar mentioned on p. 533, note 1. 

273. ^Ali Mardan Bahadur, 

The Tahaqdt mentions him as having been in 984 (21st year) at court, 
from where he was sent to Qulij Khan (No. 42) at Idar, w^ho was to go to 
Gujrat to see the ships off which under Sultan Khwaja (No. 108) were 
on the point of leaving for Makkah. Later he served under the Khan 
lOianan in Sind/ and in the 41st year in the Dakhin. Subsequently, 
he commanded the Talingana corps. In the 46th year, he marched to 
Patliri to assist Sher Khwaja (No. 176) when he heard that Bahadur 
Khan Gilanl, whom he had left with a small detachment in Talingana, 
had been defeated. He returned and attacked the enemies who were 
much stronger than he ; his men fled and he himself was captured. In 
the same year Abu T-Fazl made peace, and ‘^Ali Mardan w^as set at liberty. 
In the 47th year he served with distinction under Mirza Irij (No. 255) 
against Malik ^Ambar. 

In the 7th year of Jahangir’s reign he was attached to the corps, 
commanded by ^Abd^^ Tlah lOian Firuz-jang, who had been ordered to 
move with the Gujrat army over Nasik into the Dakhin, in order to co- 
operate with the second army corps under Khan JahanLodi. ^Abd^ Tlah 
entered the hostile territory without meeting the second army, and 
returned towards Gujrat, now pursued by the enemies. In one of the 
fights which ensued, *^A. M. was wounded and captured. He was taken 
before Malik *^Ambar, and though the doctors did everything to save 
him. he died two days later of his wounds, in 1021 a.h. {T}tzuk, p. 108). 

His son Karam^ 'flah served under Jahangir (Tuzul\ p. 269) and was 
under Shahjahan a commander of 1,000, 1.000 horse. He was for some 
time commandant of Fort Odgir, and died in the 21st vear of Shahj.’s 
reign. 

274. Eaza Quli, son of Khan Jahan (No. 24), 

Vide above, p. 351. 

275. Shaykh Khuba [QiitV^ 'd-Dln Kiiaii-i Chishti] of Fathpur- 
Sikri. 

His father was a Shaykhzada of Bada,on, and his mother a daughter of 
Shayl^ Salim. JOiCibu was a foster-brother of Jahangir. ^ When the 
prince was at Ilahabad in rebellion against Akbar, he conferred upon 
Khubu the title of Qutb^ Vl-Din Khan, and made him Subadar of Bihar. 

^ Vide Dow.son, Elliot' fi Historuivs, I, p, 248. 

2 Jahangir says that Khubu’s mother was dearer to him than his own mother. 
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On liis accession he made him Subadar of Bengal, vice Man Singh (9th 
Jiimada I, 1015 ; Tuziih. p. 37). 

At that time, Sher Afkan ‘^All Qiill Istajlfi {vide Xo. 394) was tuyuldar 
of Bardwan, and as his wife Mihr^ 'n-Xisfi [Xur Jahan] was coveted 
by the emperor, Qutb was ordered to send Sher Afkan to court, who 
however, refused to go. Qutb, therefore, went to Bard wan, sending 
Ghiyasa, son of his sister, before him, to persuade Sher Afkan that no 
harm would be done to him, AVhen Qutb arrived, Sher Afkan went to 
meet him, accompanied by two men. On his approach, Q. lifted up his 
horse-whip as a sign for his companions to cut down Sher Afkan. ‘‘ What 
is all this ? ” exclaimed Sher. Qutb waved his hand to call back his men, 
and advancing towards Sher, upbraided him for his disobedience. His 
men mistaking Qutb's signal to withdraw, closed round Sher, who 
rushed wdth his sword against Qutb and gave him a deep wound in the 
abdomen. Qutb was a stout man, and seizing the protruding bowels 
with his hands, called out to his men to cut down the scoundrel. Amba 
Khan, a Kashmiri noble of royal blood, thereupon charged Sher Afkan, 
and gave him a sword cut over the head ; but he fell at the same time, 
pierced through by Sher's sword (p. 529, note 1). The men now crowded 
round him and struck him to the ground. Qutb^ ’d-Dln was still on 
horseback, when he heard that Sher Afkan had been killed, and he sent 
off Ghiyasa to bring his effects and his family to Bardwan. He then 
was removed in a pdlla. He died wliilst being carried away. His corpse 
was taken to Fathpur Slkri and buried. 

In 1013 he built the Jaml^ mosque of Bada.on. 

His son, Shayldi Ibrahim, was, in 1015, a commander of 1,000, 300 
horse, and had the title of Kisliivar Khan, He was for some time governor 
of Eohtas, and served in the beginning of 1021 against ^ Usman. 

Ilahdiya, son of Kishwar Khan, is mentioned in the Pddishdhndina 
(I, b., 100, 177, 307 ; II, 344, 379. 411, 484). 

276. Ziya*'^ ’1-Mulk, of Kashan. 

The Akharndma (III, 490, 628) and the Tiizuk (p. 11) mention a 
Ziijd^^'' d-Dln, 

The Hakim Ziya^^^ ’d-Din of Kashan, who under Shahjahan held the 
title of Rahmat Khan, can scarcely be the same. 

277. Hamza Beg Qhatraghali. 

He may be the brother of Xo. 203. The Akharndma (III, 255) mentions 
also a Hiisayn Beg Ghatradtali. 

278. Mukhtar Beg, son of A^a Mulla. 

MulAtar Beg served under A^zam Khan Koka (Xo. 21) in Bihar, 
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Gadha-Ra,isln {Akharn. Ill, 276, 473), and in the 36th year, under 
Sultan IMurad in IMalwa. 

Nasr^ dlah, son of Mukhtar Beg, was under Shahjahan a commander 
of 700, 150 horse, and died in the 10th year. 

Fath^ diah, son of Xasr” dlah, was under Shahjahan a commander 
of 500, 50 horse {PMislialin.. I, h., 318 ; II, 752). 

Abu d-Fazl calls ^lukhtar Beg the son of A^a Mulla. This would 
seem to be the xlgha Mulla Dawatdar, mentioned on p. 398. If so, 
Mulddar Beg would be the brother of Ghiyas^ ’d-Din ^All (No. 126), 
The A^a Mulla mentioned below (No. 376), to judge from the Tuzuh 
(p. 27), is the brother of Asaf Khan III (No. 98), and had a son of the name 
of Badi^^ ’z-Zaman, who under Shahjahan was a commander of 500, 
100 horse {Pad,, I, b., 327 ; II, 751). In Muhammadan families the name 
of the grandfather is often given to the grandchild. 

279. Haydar ^Ali ^Arab. 

He served, in the 32nd year, in Af^anistan [Akharn., Ill, 540, 548). 

280. Peshraw Khan [Mihtar Sa^adat]. 

Mihtar Sa^adat had been brought up in Tabriz, and was in the service 
of Shah Tahmasp, who gave him as a present to Humayun. After 
Humayun's death he was promoted and got the title of Peshraiv Khan. 
In the 19th year Akbar sent him on a mission to Bihar, where he was 
caught on the Ganges by Gajpati, the great zamindar (p. 437, note 2). 
When Jagdespur, the stronghold of the Raja, was conquered, Gajpati 
ordered several prisoners to be killed, among them Peshraw. The 
executioner, however, did not kill him, and told another man to do so. 
But the latter accidentally could not get his sword out of the scabbard ; 
and the Raja, who was on the point of flying, having no time to lose, 
ordered him to take P. on his elephant. The elephant was wild and 
restive, and the man who was in charge of P. fell from the animal and 
got kicked, when the brute all at once commenced to roar in such a 
manner that the other elephants ran away frightened. Although P.'s 
hands were tied, he managed to get to the kalciwa (p. 135) of the driver 
and thus sat firm ; but the driver, unable to manage the brute, threw 
himself to the ground and ran away, leaving P. alone on the elephant. 
Next morning it got quiet, and P. threw himself down, w^hen he was 
picked up by a trooper who had been searching for liim. 

In the 21st year he reported at court the defeat of Gajpati ^ [Akharyi., 
Ill, 163). In the 25th year he served in Bengal [l.c., p. 289). Later he 

^ Gajpatfs brother, Bairi Sal, had been killed {Akharn., Ill, 162). 
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was sent to Xizam’^ 'i-Miilk of tlie Dakhin, and afterwards to Bahadur 
Khan, son of Raja ‘^Ali Khan of Khandesh. His mission to the latter 
was in vain, and Akbar marched to Asir. P. distinguished himself in 
the siege of Mallgadh. 

Jahangir made him a commander of 2,000, and continued him in his 
office as superintendent of the Farrash-hldna (Quartennaster). 

P. died in the 3rd year, on the Ist Rajab, 1017. Jahangir says {Tuziik, 
p. 71) '' He was an excellent servant, and though ninety years old. he 
was smarter than many a young man. He had amassed a fortune of 
15 lacs of rupees. His son Rifctyat is unfit for anything ; but for the sake 
of his father, I put him in charge of half the Farrdsh-khdna. 

281. ftazi Hasan QazwIriL 

In the 32nd year (995) he served in Gujrat {Akham.^ Ill, 537, 554, wffiere 
the Lucknow edition has QazI Husaijn), and later in the siege of AsIr 
(/.c., Ill, 825). 

282. Mir Murad-i Juwaynl. 

He is not to be confounded with Xo. 380, but may be the same as 
mentioned on p. 380. 

Juwayn is the Arabic form of the Persian Gujan, the name of a small 
town,^ in I^urasan, on the road between Bispm and Xlshapur. It lies^ 
according to the Ma^tn^ir in the district of Bayhaq, of which Sabzwar 
is the capital, and is renowned as the birthplace of many learned men 
and poets. 

Mir Mmrad belongs to the Sayyids of Juwayn. As he had been long 
in the Dakhin, he was also called Dakhini. He was an excellent shot, and 
Akbar appointed him rifle-instructor to Prince Khurram. He died, in 
the 46th year, as BalffishI of Labor. He had two sons, Qasim Khan 
and Hashim Khan. 

Qasim Khan was an excellent poet, and rose to distinction under 
Islam Khan, governor of Bengal, who made him treasurer of the suba. 
Later, he married Manija Begum, sister of XCir Jahan, and thus became 
a friend of Jahangir. An example of a happy repartee is given. Once 
Jahangir asked for a cup of water. The cup was so thin that it could 
not bear the weight of the water, and when handed to the emperor it 
broke. Looking at Qasim, J. said (metre Ratnal) : — 



The cup was lovely, so the water lost its rest— - 


^ Vide Wustenf eld's Yacut, II, 164 
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when Qasim, completing the verse, replied ; — 



It saw my love -grief, and could not suppress its" tears. 

In the end of J.‘s reign, he was Subadar of Agra, and was in charge 
of the treasures in the fort. When the emperor died, and Shahjahan 
left the Dakhin, Qasim paid his respects in the Ba^-i Dahra (Agra), 
which in honour of Jahangir had been called Xur Manzil, and was soon 
after made a commander of 5,000, 500 horse, and a^^pointed governor of 
Bengal, vide Fida*”! Klian. 

As Shahjahan when prince, dirring his rebellion, had heard of the 
wicked practices of the Portuguese in Bengal, who converted natives 
by force to Christianity, he ordered Qasim to destroy their settlement 
at Hugh. In the 5th year, in Sha^ban, lOJl, or February, a.d. 1632 
(Pddishdkn., I, 435, 437), Q. sent a corps under his son ^Inayat^ Jlah and 
Allah Yar Khan to Hugh. The Portuguese held out for three months 
and a half, when the Muhammadans succeeded in laying dry the ditch 
in front of the Church, dug a mine, and blew up the church. The fort 
was taken. Ten thousand Portuguese are said to have perished during 
the siege, and 4,400 were taken prisoners. About 10,000 natives whom 
they had in their power were liberated. One thousand 3Iusulmans died 
as rnartjTs for their religion.^ 

Three days after the conquest of Hugh, Qasim died (Lc., p. 444). 
The Jami*^ Masjid in the Atga Bazar of Agrah was built bv him. 

283. Mir Qasin Badakhshi. 

He served in the Dakhin {Akbnrn., Ill, 830). 

284. Banda ‘^Ali Maydani. 

Maydani is the name of an Af^iln clan ; vide Xo, 317. Banda ^Ali 
ser\'ed in the 9th year with .Muhaimnad Hakim of Kabul, who was 
attacked by Mirza Sulannan of Badafehan (Xo. 5) and had applied 
to Akbar for help. In the 30th and 32nd years he served in Kabul 
(Akharn., II, 299 ; III, 477, 540). 

The Akharndma (II, 209) also mentions a Banda ^Ali Qurbegl. 

285. ^wajagi Fath"^ Tlah, son of HajI Habib'^ 'llah of Kashan, 

He was mentioned above on pp. 386, 516, He served in the 30th year 

under Mirza ^Aziz Koka (Xo. 21). Akharn,, III, 473. 

^ The siege of Hugli enmmenretl on the 2n(l Zi Hijjah, 1041, or 11th June, 1632, 
and the town was taken on the 14th Ral^K I, 1042, or lOth September, 1632. The village 
of Haldipur, mentioned in the P<hJishiihndm<f as having for some time been the head- 
quarters of the Mu^ul army, is callc<l on our maps Holodpf/r, and lies N.W". of HugU. 

The Portuguese church of Bandel {a corruption of bandar ?) Ixars the year 1599 on 
its keystone. 


286. Zahid \ 

287. Dost [Muhammad] r sons of Sacliq Khan (No. 43). 

288. Yar [Muhammad] I 

They have been mentioned above on p. 384. Zahid, in the end of 1025, 
served against Dalpat (No. 252). 

Regarding Zahid, vide also a passage from the Ma^sunii, 

translated Dowson s edition of Elliot's Historians ^ I, 246. 

289. ^Izzat"^ llah ^ujdwani. 

Ghujduwan is a small town in BulAara, 

The Akharndma (III, 548) mentions a Qazi ^Izzat^ Tlah, who, in the 
32nd year, served in Af^anistan. 


AA. 

290. Altnn Qulij. 


Comynayiders of Three Hundred. 


sons of Qulij Khan (No. 42). 


291. Jan Qulij. 

Two MS8. have Altun Qulij, son of Klian Qulij, which latter name 
would be an unusual transposition for Qulij Khan. They are not the 
sons of Qulij Khan (No. 42), vide Nos. 292 and 293. 

Altun Qulij is mentioned in the Akharndma (III, 554) as having 
served in Baglana with Bharji, the Raja who was hard pressed in Fort 
Molher by his relations, Bharji died about the same time (beginning of 
the 33rd year). 

292. Sayf ^ Tlah [ Qulij ^ Tlah] 

293. Chin Qulij 

Sayf is Arabic, and means the same as the Turkish qulij, a sword. 
Sayf^* Tlah was mentioned under No, 203. In the beginning of the 33rd 
year he served under Sadiq Khan (No. 43) in Afgjianistan. 

Regarding Mirza Chin Qulij, the Ma^d^ir says that he was an educated, 
liberal man, well versed in government matters. He had learned under 
Mulla Mustafa of Jaimpur, and was for a long time Fawjdar of 
Jaunpfir and Banaras. 

At the death of his father, his younger brother Mirza Lahauri, the 
spoiled pet son of his father, joined Chin Qulij in Ja unpur. He had not 
been long there when he interfered in government matters and caused 
disturbances, during which Chin Qulij lost his life. His immense property 
escheated to the state ; it is said that it took the clerks a whole year 
to make the inventory. 

In 1022, when Jahangir was in Ajmir, he summoned IMulla Mustafa, 
who had been the Mirza’ s teacher, with the intention of doing him harm. 
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While at court he got acquainted with Mulla Muhammad of Thathah, 
a teacher in the employ of iVsafjah (or Asaf Khan IV ; vide p. 398), 
who had scientific discussions with him, and finding him a learned man, 
interceded on his behalf. Mustafa was let off, went to Makkah and died. 

Mirza Lahauri was caught and imprisoned. After some time, he was 
set at liberty, and received a daily allowance {yaumvfya). He had a house 
in Agra, near the Jamna, at the end of the Darsan, and trained pigeons. 
He led a miserable life. 

The Ma^dsir mentions a few instances of his wicked behaviour. Once 
he buried one of his servants alive, as he wished to know something 
about Munkir and Xakir, the two angels who, according to the belief of 
the 3Iuhammadans, examine the dead in the grave, beating the corpse 
with sledge hammers if the dead man is found wanting in belief. When 
the man was dug out he was found dead. Another time, when with his 
father, in Labor, he disturbed a Hindu wedding-feast and carried off the 
bride ; and when the people complained to his father, he told them to be 
glad that they were now related to the Subadar of Labor. 

The other sons of Qulij Khai^ as Qulij^ 'Hah, Chin, Qulij, Balju Q., 
Bayram Q., and Jan Q., held mostly respectable mansabs. * 

The Tuzuk-i Jahdngiri relates the story differently. Both M. Chin 
Qulij and M. Lahaur! are described as wicked men. Chin Q., after the 
death of his father, came with his brothers and relations to court (8afar, 
1023 ; Tuzuk, p. 127) and received Jaunpur as jaglr. As the emperor 
heard of the wicked doings of M. Lahauri, from whom no man was 
safe, he sent an Ahadi to Jaunpur to bring him to court, when Chin 
Quhj fled with him to several zamindars. The men of Janangir Quli 
Khan, governor of Bihar, at last caught him ; but before he was taken 
to the governor. Chin died, some say, in consequence of an attack of 
illness, others from wounds he had inflicted on himself. His corpse was 
taken to Jahangir Quli Khan, who sent it with his family and property 
to Ilahabad. The greater part of his property had been squandered or 
given away to zamindars (1024 ; Tuziik, p. 148). 

294. Abu ’1-Fattah Ataliq. 

295. Sayyid Bayazid of Barba. 

He served in the 33rd year (996) in Gujrat {Akharn,^ III, 553). In 
the beginning of the 17th year of Jahangir's reign (1031) he received the 
title of Mustafa Klian {Tuzuk, p. 344). 

In the 1st year of Shahjahan's reign he was made a commander of 
2,000, 700 horse (Pad., I, 183). His name is not given in the list of 
grandees of the Pddishdhndma, 



296. Balbhadr, the Ratlior. 

297. Abu ’1-Ma^ali, sou of Sayyid Muhammad Mir ^Adl (No. 140). 

298. Baqir Ansarl. 

He was in Bengal at the outbreak of the military revolt. In the 37th 
year he served under Man Singh in the expedition to Orlsa {Akharn.y 
III, 267, 641). 

299. Bayazid Beg Turkman. 

He was at first in Mun^ini s service {Akharn.y II, 238, 253). The 
Pddishdhndma (I, b., 328) mentions Mahmud Beg, son of Bayazid Beg. 
Vide No. 335. 

300. Shaykh Dawlat Baldityar. 

301. Husayn, the Pakhllwal. 

The story of the origin of his family from the Qarliiqs under Timur 
{vide p. 504) is given in the Tuzuk (p. 290). Jahangir adds, “ but they 
do not hnow who was then their chief. At present they are common 
Panjabis {Ldha^irVyi mahaz) and speak Panjabi. This is also the case 
with Dhantur ” {vide No. 392). 

Sultan Husayn, as he called himselft is the son of Sultan Mahmud. 
His rebellious attitude towards Akbar has been mentioned above on 
p. 504. MTien Jahangir in the 14th year (beginning of 1029) paid him a 
visit, Husayn was about seventy years old, but still active. He was 
then a commander of 400, 300 horse, and Jahangir promoted him to a 
mansab of 600, 350 horse. 

Husayn died in the 18th year (end of 1032 ; Tuzuk, p. 367). His 
command and the district of Pakhli were given to his son Shadman. 

Shadman served under Dara Shikoh in Qandahar (beginning of 
1052) and was in the 20th year of Shahjahans reign a commander of 
1,000, 900 horse. PddishdJmdna, II, 293, 733. 

The Tuzuk (p. 290) mentions a few places in the district of Pakhli, 
and has a remark on the thick strong beer which the inhabitants made 
from bread and rice. 

302. Kesu Das, son of Jai Mai. 

Vide No. 408. One MS. has Jail Mai, instead of Jai Mai. The 
Pddishdhndma (J. b., 310) mentions a Raja Girdhar, son of Kesu Das^ 
grandson of Jat Mai of Mirtha. The Tuzuk frequently mentions a Kesu 
Das Maru {Tuzuk, pp. 9, 37, 203). 

303. l^za Khan of Nishapur. One MS. has Jdn for Khan. 

304. Muzaffar, brother of Khan ^Alam (No. 58). 

My text edition has wrongly Khdn~i A^zam for Khan ^Alam. 
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305. Tulsi Das Jadon. 

He served in 992 against Sultan Muzaffar of Gujrat {Akbani.y III, 422). 

The AJibarndma (III, 157, 434, 598) mentions another Jado Raja 
GopilL He died in the end of the 34th year, and is mentioned in the 
Tabaqdt as a commander of 2,000. 

30G. Rahmat Khan, son of Masnad-i ^Ali. 

Masnad~i ^AU is an Af^an title, as Majlis^ H 3IajdUsy 3IajUs-i 
Ikhtimr, etc. It was the title of Fattu Khan, or Fath Klian, a courtier 
of Islam Shah, who afterwards joined Akbar’s service. He served under 
Husayn Qull Khan Jahan (Xo. 24) in 980 against Xagarkot (Badd^only 
II, 161). The Tabaqdt makes him u commander of 2,000), He seems 
to be the same Fath Khan whom Sulayman Kararani had put in charge 
of Rohtas in Bihar {Bad.y II, 77). 

He died in the 34th year in Audh {Akbarn.y III, 599). 

A Rahmat Khan served in the 45th year in the Dakhin. Rahmat 
Khan's brother, Shah Muhammad, is mentioned below, Xo. 395. 

307. Ahmad ftasim Koka. 

He served in 993 against the Yusufza^is, and in 996 under Sadiq 
Khan, against the Tarlkis {Akbarn., Ill, 490, 552). 

The Tuzuk (p. 159) mentions a Yar Beg, son of A. Q.’s brother. 

308. Bahadur Gohlot. 

309. Dawlat ^an Lodi. 

He was a Lodi Ai^an of the Shahfi-lhayl clan, and was at first in the 
service of ^Aziz Koka (Xo. 21), When ^Abd^ *r-RahIm (Xo. 29) married 
the daughter of ^Azlz, Dawlat Khan was transferred to ^Abd^ 'r-Rahim's 
service, and ^Aziz, in sending him to his son-in-law, said, Take care of 
this man, and you may yet get the title of your father (Khan Khanan)." 
Dawlat distinguished himself in the wars in Gujrat (p. 355, 1. 24, where 
for Dost Khan, as given in the 31n^dsir, we have to read Dawlat Khan), 
in Thatha and the Dakhin. His courage was proverbial. In his master's 
contingent he held a command of 1,000. Sultan Danyal won him over, 
and made him a commander of 2,000, 

He died in the end of the 45th year (Sha^^ban, 1009) at Ahmadnagar 
(Akbarn., III. 846). It is said that Akbar stood in awe of him, and when 
he heard of his death, he is reported to have said, ‘‘ To-day Sher Khan 
Sur died." 

Dawlat Khan's eldest son, whom the Ma^dsir calls Mahmud, was half 
mad. In the 4Gth year, on a hunting tour, he left his companions, got 
into a quarrel with some Kolls near Pal, and perished. 
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Dawlat's second son is the renowned Pir Khan, or Pirn, better know'n 
in history under his title Khan Jahdn Lodi. If Akbar's presentiments 
were deceived in the father, they were fulfilled in the son. 

Pir Khan, when young, fell out with his father, and fled with his 
elder brother, whom the Ma^dsir here calls l\Iuhanimad Khan, to Bengal, 
where they were assisted by Man Singh. Muhammad Khan died when 
young. 

Like his father, P. was in the service of Sultan Danyal, who 
treated him like a friend, and called him son". On the death of the 
Prince, Pir, then twenty years old, joined Jahangir's service, was made 
in the second year a commander of 3,000, and received the title of 
Salabat Khan (Tuzuk, p. 42), He gradually rose to a mansab of 5,000, 
and received the title of Khan Jahan, which was looked upon as second 
in dignity to that of Khan Khanan. Although Jahangir treated him like 
an intimate friend rather than a subject, Klian Jahan never got his 
position and formed no ambitious plans. 

AVhen Prince Parwiz, Raja Man Singh and Sharif Khan (No. 351) 
were sent to the Dakhin to reinforce the Khan Khanan and matters 
took an unfavourable turn, Khan Jahan, in 1018, was sent with 12,000 
troopers to their assistance. At the review, Jahangir came down from the 
state window, put his turban on Hi. J.'s head, seized his hand, and helped 
him in mounting. AVithout delaying in Burhanpur, Hi. J. moved to 
BcAlaghat, where the imperial army was. At Mulkapur, a great fight 
took place with Malik ^Ambar, and the imperialists unaccustomed to the 
warfare of the Dakhinis, lost heavily. The Khan Khanan met him with 
every respect, and took him to BMaghM. According to the original plan. 
Kh . J. was to lead the Dakhin corps, and ^Abd^* 'llah Khan the Gujrat 
army, upon Daulatabad (under No. 273). Alalik ^Ambar, afraid of being 
attacked from two sides, succeeded in gaining over the Khan Khanan, 
who managed to detain J. in Zafarnagar ; and *?Abd^ llah, when 
marching forward, found no support, and had to retreat with heavy losses. 
Kh . J. got short of provisions ; his horses died off, and the splendid army 
with which he had set out, returned in a most disorderly state to 
Burhanpur. 

Kh . J. accused the Khan Khanan of treason, and offered to conquer 
Bljapur in two years, if the emperor would give him 30,000 men and 
absolute power. This Jahangir agreed to, and the Khanl A^’zam (No. 21) 
and Khan ^Alam (No. 328) were sent to his assistance. But though the 
Khan Khanan had been removed, the duplicity of the Amirs remained 
what it had been before, and matters did not improve. The command 
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was therefore given to the Khan-i A^zam and J. received Thalner 
as jagir, and was ordered to remain at Ilichpur. After a year, he returned 
to court, but was treated by the emperor in as friendly a manner as 
before. 

In the 15th year, when the Persians tlireateiied Qandahar, J. 
was made governor of Multan. Two years later, in the 17th year, Shah 
^ Abbas took Qandahar after a siege of forty days, |^. J. was called to 
court for advice, having been forbidden to attack Shah ^Abbas, because 
kings should be opposed by kings. When he came to court, Prince 
Kliurram was appointed to reconquer Qandahar, and J. was ordered 
back to Multan to make preparations for the expedition. It is said that 
the Af ^an tribes from near Qandahar came to him in Miiltan, and declared 
themselves willing to be the vanguard of the army, if he would only 
promise every horseman five tankas, and each foot soldier two tankas 
'per diem to keep them from starving ; they were willing to go with him 
to Isfahan, and promised to be responsible for the supplies. But Kh. J. 
refused the proffered assistance, remarking that Jahangir would kill 
him if he heard of the attachment of the Af^ans to him. 

In the meantime matters changed. Shahjahan rebelled, and the 
expedition to Qandahar was not undertaken. The emperor several times 
ordered Kh. J. to retui'n, and wrote at last himself, adding the curious 
remark that even Sher Khan Sur, in spite of his enmity, would after so 
many requests have obeyed. The delay, it is said, was caused by severe 
illness. On his arrival at court, I^. J. was made commandant of Fort 
Agra, and was put in charge of the treasures. 

In the 19th year, on the death of the Khan-i A^zam, he was made 
governor of Gujrat, and when Mahabat Khan was sent to Bengal, he was 
appointed atoTiq to Prince Parwlz, whom he joined at Burhanpur. 

In 1035. the 21st year, Parwlz died, and the Dakhin was placed 
under J. He moved against Fath Khan, son of Malik *^Ambar, to 
Balaghat. His conduct was now more than suspicious : he accepted 
proposals made by 1 1 amid Khan HabshI, the minister of the Nizam Shah, 
to cede the conquered districts for an annual pavment of three lacs of huns 
though the revenue was 55 krors of dams {Padishahn., I, 271), and ordered 
the imperial Fawjdars and Thanahdars to give up their places to the 
agents of the Nizam Shah and repair to Burhanpur. Only Sipahdar 
Khan, who stood in Ahmadnagar, refused to do so without express orders 
from the emperor. 

Soon after, Mahabat Khan joined Shahjahan at Junir, and was 
honoured with the title of Sipahsdlar. On the death of Jahangir, which 
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took place immediately afterwards, Shahjahan sent Jan Nisar Khan 
to IQi. J., to find out what he intended to do, and confirm him at the 
same time in his office as Subadar of the Dakhin ; but as he in the mean- 
time had formed other plans, he sent back Jan Kisar without answer. He 
intended to rebel. It is said that he was misled by Darya Khan Rohiia 
and Fazil Khan, the Diwiin of the Dakhin : Dawar Bakhsh, they 
insinuated, had been made emperor by the army, Shahryar had proclaimed 
himself in Labor, whilst Shahj. had offended him by conferring the title 
of Sipahsaiar on Mahabat Khan, who only lately had joined him ; he, 
too, should aim at the crown, as he was a man of great power, and would 
find numerous adherents. 

Shahj. sent Mahabat to Mandu, where I^, J/s family was. J, 
renewed friendly relations with the Nizam Shah, and lea\dng Sikandar 
Dutani in Burhanpur, he moved with several Anilrs to Mandu, and 
deposed the governor ^Muzaffar Hian Ma^murL But he soon saw how 
mistaken he was. The Amirs who had come wdth him, left him and paid 
their respects to Shahj. ; the proclamation of Dawar Balffish proved 
to be a scheme made by Asaf Khan in favour of Shahj., and Kh . J. 
sent a vakil to court and presented, after Shahj.'s accession, a most 
valuable present. The emperor was willing to overlook past faults, and 
left him in possession of the government of Malwah. 

In the second year, after pimisliing Jhujhar Singh, Kh . J. came to 
court and was treated by the emperor with cold politeness. Their 
mutual distrust soon showed itself. Shahj. remarked on the strong 
contingent which he had brought to Agra, and several parganas of his 
jagirs were transferred to others. One evening, at a darbar, Mirza 
Lashkari, son of Muldilis Khan, foolishly said to the sons of lOi. J., “ He 
will some of these days imprison your father.'’ Hi. J., on hearing this, 
shut himself up at home, and when the emperor sent Islam Khan to his 
house to inquire, he begged the messenger to obtain for him an arnan- 
ndma, or letter of safety, as he was hourly expecting the displeasure of 
his master. Shahj. was generous enough to send him the guarantee ; 
but though even Asaf Khan tried to console him, the old suspicions 
were never forgotten. In fact it would seem that he only feared the more 
for his safety, and on the night from the 26th to the 27th Safar, 1039, 
after a stay at court of eight months, he fled from Agra. When passing 
the Hatyapul ^ Darwaza, he humbly threw the reigns of his horse over 

^ The two large stone elephants which stood upon the gate were taken down by 
Awrangzib in Rajah, 1079, because the Muhammadan law forbids sculpture. 

<iAhimgin, p. 77. 
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his neck, bent liis head forward on the saddle, and exclaimed, “ 0 God, 
thou knowest that I fly for the preservation of my honour ; to rebel is 
not my intention.’^ On the morning before his flight, Asaf had been 
informed of his plan, and reported the rumour to the emperor. But 
Shahj. said that he could take no steps to prevent J. from rebelling ; 
he had given him the guarantee, and could use no force before the crime 
had actually been committed. 

An outline of J/s rebellion may be found in Elpliinst one's history, 
where the main facts are given. 

When he could no longer hold himself in the Dakhin, he resolved to 
cut his way to the Panjab. He entered Malwah, pursued by ‘^Abd^ dlah 
Khan and MuzafEar Klian Barha. After capturing at Sironj fifty imperial 
elephants, he entered the territory of the Bundela Rajah. But Jagraj 
Bikramajit, son of Jhujhar Singh, fell upon his rear (17th Jimiada, II, 
1040), defeated it, and killed Darya ]^an (a commander of 4,000) and 
his son, Kh. J.’s best officers {PadishdJin., I, 339 ; I, b., 296). On arriving 
in Bhander,^ J. met Sayyid Muzaffar, and sending off his baggage 
engaged him with 1,000 men. During the fight Mahmud Khan, one of 
J. s sons, was killed. On approaching Kalinjar, he was opposed by 
Sayyid Ahmad, the commandant of the Fort, and in a fight another of 
his sons, Hasan Hfan, was captured. Marching farther, he arrived 
at the tank of Sehodii, where he resolved to die. He allowed his men 
to go away as his cause was hopeless. On the 1st Rajab, 1040, he was again 
attacked by ^ Abd^ dlah Khan and S. MuzafEar, and was mortally wounded 
by Madhu Singh vdth a spear. Before MuzafEar could come up, the 
soldiers had cut him and his son ^Azlz to pieces {Padishdhyi., I, 351). Their 
heads were sent to Shahj ahan at Burhanpur, fixed for some time to the 
walls of the city, and then buried in the vault of Dawlat Khan, Kh . J.’s 
father. 

Kh . J. had been a commander of 7.000 (Pddishdhn., I, b., 293). 

Several of ]^. J.'s sons, as Husayn ‘^Azmat, Mahmud, and Hasan, 
had perished during the rebellion of their father. Another, AsMat Khan, 
a commander of 3.0(X), died during the rebellion at Dawlatabad, and 
^Muzaffar had left his father and gone to court. Farid and Jan Jahan 


^ So the The Jhbl. Inti. Edition of the FMiMJindma, 1,348. Bdndhn. 

So likewise for Salwdjd {Piid., I, 290). the McFd'^ir has Lanjhi (Gondwanah), where 
Kh . J., after the fight near Dholpur and his march through the Bundela State, for the 
first time rested. 

Bhander lies X.E. of Jhansi. Sehoda lies X. of Kalinjar, on the Ken. 
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were captured ; Alain and Ahmad had fled, and went after some time 
to court. “ But none of his sons ever prospered." 

The historical work entitled Mahhzan~i Affjhrnii, or some editions of 
it, contain a chapter in praise of Khan Jahan, after -vdiom the book is 
sometimes called Tdrlkh~i Khan Jahan Lodi. 

310. Shah Muhammad, son of Quraysh Sultan (Xo. 178). 

311. Hasan Khan Miyana. 

He was at first a servant of Sadiq Khan (No. 43), but later he received 
a mansab. He died in the Dakhin wars. 

Of his eight sons, the eldest died young (Tuzuk, p. 200). The second 
is Buhlrd Khan. He rose to a mansab of 1,500 under Jahangir (/.c., 
pp. 184, 200), and received the title of Sarbuland Khan. He was 
remarkable for his courage and his external appearance. He served 
in Gondwana. 

At the accession of Shahjahan, B. was made a commander of 4.000, 
3,000 horse, and jagirdar of Balapur. He joined Khan Jahan Lodi on 
his march from Gondwana to Balaghat. WTien he saw that Khan Jahan 
did not succeed, he left him, and entered the service of the Nizam Shah. 

A grandson of Buhlul, Abu J-Muhammad, came in the 12th year of 
Awrangzib’s reign to court, was made a commander of 5,000, 4,000, and 
got the title of Ikhlds Khan {Ma^ds. ^Alamglrl, p. 81). 

For other Miyana Af^ans. vid^ Pddishdhn., I, 241 ; Ma^ds. ^Alamgiriy 
p. 225. 

312. Tahir Beg, son of the Khan-i Kalan (No. 16). 

313. Kishn Das Tunwar. 

He was under Akbar and Jahangir accountant [rnushrif) of the 
elephant and horse stables. In the 7th year of J., he was made a com- 
mander of 1,000. A short time before he had received the title of 
Raja {Tuzuk, p. 110). 

314. Man Singh Kachhwaha. 

The Akbaryidnia (III, 333, 335) mentions a Man Singh DarbarL 

315. Mir Gada*”!, son of Mir Abu Turab. 

Abu Turab belonged to the Salami Sayyids of Shiraz. His grand- 
father, Mir ^iyasi‘ kl-Din, had come to Gujrat during the reign of 
Qutb’^ ’d-Din, grandson of Sultan Ahmad (the founder of Ahmadabad) ; 
but he soon after returned to Persia. The disturbances, however, during 
the reign of Shah Isma’^il Safawi obliged him to take again refuge in 
Gujrat, where he arrived during the reign of Sultan Mahmud 
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Bigara.^ He settled with his son Kamal^ hl-Dln (Abu Turab's father) 
in Champanlr-Mahmudabad, and set up as a teacher and writer of school 
books {darsiya kitdh). Kanial^ 'd-Din also was a man renowned for his 
learning. 

The family has for a long time been attached to the Silsila-yi Magh~ 
ribyya, or Ma^ribi (Western) Sect, the lamp ’’ of which was the saintly 
Shaykh ^ Ahmad -i Khattu. The name Salami Sayyids is explained 
as follows. One of the ancestors of the family had yisited the tomb of 
the Prophet. AMien coming to the sacred spot, he said the customary 
saldm, when a heavenly yoice returned his greeting. 

Abu Turab was a highly respected man. He was the first that paid 
his respects to Akbar on his march to Gujrat, and distinguished himself 
by his faithfulness to his new master. Thus he was instrumental in 
preventing Ptimad Khan (Xo. 67) from joining, after Akbar *s departure 
for Kambhayat, the rebel I^tiyar^ 'l-^Iulk. Later, Akbar sent him to 
Makkah as Hir Hajj, in which quality he commanded a large party of 
courtiers and begams. On his return he brought a large stone from 
Makkah, which bore the footprint of the prophet (qadarn-i sJiarlf, or 
qadam-i muhdraJc) ; vide p. 207. The tarllA of his return is 
'laqddm (a.h. 987). or the best of footprints The stone was said to 
be the same which Sayyid Jala hi Bukhari at the time of Sultan Firuz 
had brought to Dihll. Akbar looked upon the whole as a pious farce, 
and though the stone was received with great eclat, Abu Turab was 
graciously allowed to keep it in his house. 

When I^timad was made governor of Gujrat, Abu Turab followed him 
as Amin of the Suba, accompanied by his sons Mir Muhibb^ dlah and Mir 
Sharf’^ ’d-Din. 

Abu Turab died in 1005. and was buried at Ahmadabad. 

His third son Mir Gada*"!, though he held a mansab, adopted the saintly 


^ Thw word is generally pronounced and is said to mean having conquered 
two forts {rj(t,h), because Mahmud's army conquered on one day the forts of Champanir 
and JQnagarh. But Jahangir m his Memoirs '\says that means hurut-i bargashta. 
“ having a turned up, or twisted, moustache,” which Sultan Mahmud is said to have had 
{Tuziik, p. 212). 

Champanir, according to Bird, i,s also called Mahmudilbad. The J/a^-a^iVhas Cham- 
panir- Muham mrnlahad. 

Born A.n. 738, died at the age of 111 (lunar) years, on the 10th Shawwal, 849, 
Shay]^ Ahniad lies buried at Sarkhej near Ahmadabad. The biographical w’orks on 
Saints give many particulars regarding this personage, and the share which he had. as 
one of the four Gujrati Ahmads, m the foundation of Ahmadabad (founded 7th Zl Qa<ida, 
813). KhnzlnnV'^ d-Asfiyd (Labor), p. 9.57. 

Khattu, where Shay]^ Ahmad was educated by his adoptive father Shaykh Is-haq-i 
Maghribi (died a.h. 776} lies east of Xagor. 
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mode of life which his ancestors had followed. In the 4Gth year he 
served in the Dakhin. 

316. Qasim Khw^ja, son of Khwaja ^Abd^ d-Bari. Vide No. 320, 

317. Uadi ‘^Ali Maydani. 

In MSS. he is often wrongly called Ydd ^AlL 

The word ndd^ is an Arabic Imperative, meaning call It occurs in 
the following formula used all over the East for amulets. 

Ndd^ ^Aliif^^ mazJtar^ 'l-^njcd’ih, 

Tajid-hu Jcidl^ d-mnsd^ih. 

Kidl^ harnyyi^^ fjhfimyn^'^ sa-nanjall 

Bi~inuhuivati~k'^ ija M^ihammadi hV)vildijiti-h^ yd ^All, 

Yd ^All, yd ^All, yd ^All. 

Call upon ^Ali in whom all mysteries reveal themselv^es, 

Thou wilt tind it a help in all afflictions. 

Every care and every sorrow will surely vanish 
Through thy prophet ship. 0 Muhammad, through thy saintliness, 
0>A1L 

0 ^Alh 0 ^Ali, 0 ^Ali ! 

The beginning of the amulet suggested the name. 

In the 26th year Nad^ ^Ali served against M. Muhammad Hakim^ 
in 993 (the 30th year) in Kabul, and two years later under Zayn Koka 
(No. 34) agaimst the Tarikis. 

In the 6th year of Jahangir's reign, he was made a commander of 
1,500, chiefly for his services against the Kabul rebel Alidad. In the 
lOth year he served in Bangash, when lie was a commander of 1,500, 

I, 000 horse. He died in the following year (1026) ; vide Tazak, p. 172. 
His sons were provided with mansabs. 

His son Bizan (or Bizhan) distinguished himself, in the loth year, in 
Bangash, and was made a commander of 1,000, 500 horse (/.<?., pp. 307, 
309). 

The PddisJidhidwa (I, b., 322) mentions a Muhammad Zaman, son 
of Nadi ‘^Ali Arldt, who in the 10th year of Shah j aha n was a commander 
of 500, 350 horse. 

Nadi ^Ali is not to be confounded with the Hafiz Nadi ^All, wdio 
served under Jahangir as Court Hafiz (Tyizuk, p. 155. and its Dlbdja, 
p. 19), nor with the Nadi *^AlT who served under Shahjahan (Pddishdhn., 

II, 749) as a commander of 500, 200 horse. 

318. Nil Kanth, Zamlndar of Orlsa. 

319. Ghiyas Beg of Tihran [I^timad^ M-Dawla]. 


36 
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His real name is Mirza Ghivas^^ ‘d-Din Mu^mmad. In old European 
histories his name is often spelled Ayas, a corruption of (JJnyas, not of 

Ayaz(.L,0- 

Ghiyas Beg's father was Khwaja Muhammad Sharif, who as poet 
wrote under the assumed name of IJijrl. He was Vazlr to Tatar Sultan, 
son of Muhammad Khan Sharaf^ 'd-Din U^lu Taklu, who held the 
office of Beglar Begl of Khurasan. After Tatar Sultan's death, the 
Khwaja was continued in office by his son Qazaq Khan, and on Qazaq's 
death, he was made by Shah Tahmasp Vazlr of Yazd.^ 

JQnvaja Muhammad Sharif is said to have died in a.h. 984. He had 
two brothers, Kliwaja Mirza Ahmad, and KhwajagI Khwaja. The son 
of Kh. Mirza Ahmad was the well-known Khwaja Amin BazI he., of 

the town of Ray of which he was kaldntar, or magistrate), who travelled 
a good deal and composed the excellent work entitled Haft Iqlim, a.h, 1002. 
KhwajagI Khwaja had a son of the name of Khwaja Shapur, who was 
likewise a literary man, 

^iyas Beg was married to the daughter of Mirza ^Ala*”^ ’d-Dawlah, 
son of^ Agha Mulla. After the death of his father, in consequence of 
adverse circumstances, Gh. B. fled with his two sons and one daughter 
from Persia. He was plundered on the way, and had only two mules left, 
upon which the members of the family alternately rode. On his arrival 
at Qandahar, his wife gave birth to another daughter, who received the 
name of Mihr^ 'n-Xisa the Sun of Women "), a name which her future 
title of Xur Jahan has almost brought into oblivion. ^ In their mis- 
fortune, they found a patron in Malik Mas*'ud, leader of the caravan, 
who is said to have been known to Akbar. We are left to infer that it 
was he who directed Ghiyas Beg to India. After his introduction at Court 
in Fathpur Slkrl,** rose, up to the 40th year, to a command of 300. 
In the same year he was made Dlwan of Kabul, and was in course 
of time promoted to a mansab of 1,000, and appointed Dlivdn-i Biajutdt. 

' The Vfbdja (preface) of the TKCJiA* (p. 20) and the Iqbal nama (p. 54) agree verbatim 
in Ghiya> Beg's history. They do not mention Qazaq Khan. For Yazd of the Jtla^dsir, 
Say\nd Ahmad’s text of the Tnzuk has Marw ; and the Bibl. Indica edition of the Iqbdl- 
ndtnn has “ he made him his oicyi Vazlr,” 

* The words son of are not in the Ma^adr, but in the Tuzuk and the I qbdlndina. Two 
Agha Muilas have been mentioned on p. :^9S. and under Xos. 278, 319, and 370. 

^ It is said that Nfir Jahan at her death in 1055 was in her seventy-second year, 
^he w'ould thus have been born in A.n. 984 ; hence iJiiya'^ Beg’s flight from Persia must 
have taken place immediately after the death of his father. 

It is well to bear this in mmd ; for when Xur Jahan was married by Jahangir (in 1020), 
"he must have l>een as old as 34 (solar) years, an age at which women in the East are 
looked upon as old women. 

* WTiere he had some distant relations, as Ja^^far Beg (Xo. 98). 
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Regarding 'n-Nisa‘s marriage with ^All Quii, vide No. 394. 

Ill the beginning of Jahangir's reign, ^iyas Beg received the title 
of I^tiniiid^i ‘d-Dawla. In the second year, his eldest son, Muhammad 
Sharif,^ joined a conspiracy to set Khusraw at liberty and murder the 
emperor ; but the plot being discovered, Sharif was executed, and I^timlid 
himself was imprisoned. After some time he was let off on payment of a 
fine of two lacs of rupees. At the death of Slier Afkan (under 1^75) Mihr^ 
"n-Nisa was sent to court as a prisoner “ for the murder of Qutb” ’d-Din 
and was handed over to Ruqayya Sultan Begum, ^ with whom she lived 
“ unnoticed (ha-ndhlml) and rejected In the 6th year (1020) she no 
longer slighted the emperor's proposals, and the marriage was celebrated 
with great pomp. She received the title of Nur MahalU and a short 
time afterwards that of Nur Jahan.^ 

^iyas, in consequence of the marriage, was made Vakll-i hd, or 
prime-minister, and a commander of 6,000, 3,000 horse. He also received 
a flag and a drum, and was in the 10th year allowed to beat his drum at 
court, which was a rare privilege. In the I6th year, when J. was on his 
way to Kashmir, ^iyas fell ill. The imperial couple were recalled from 
a visit to Kangra Fort, and arrived in time to find him dying. Pointing 
to the emperor, Nur Jahan asked her father whether he recognized him. 
He quoted as answer a verse from Anwari : — 

^ 1 . 5 ^ ^ 1 ^ Ij 1 

“ If one who is blind from birth stood here, he would recognize his 
majesty by his august forehead.’’ 

He died after a few hours. The Tuziik (p. 339) mentions the 1 7th 
Bahman, 1031 (Rabl*^ I, 1031) as the day of his death, and says that he 
died broken-hearted three months and twenty days after his wife, who 
had died on the 29th Mihr, 1030, i.e., 13th ZI Qa^da, 1030), 

Ghiyas Beg was a poet. He imitated the old classics, which ruling 
passion, as we saw, showed itself a few hours before he died. He was a 
clever correspondent, and is said to have written a beautiful Shikasta 
hand. Jahangir praises him for his social qualities, and confessed that 
his society was better than a thousand ynufarriJjd yaqilts.^ He was 
generally liked, had no enemies, and was never seen angry. “ Chains, 

^ Who according to custom had the i?ame name as his grandfather ; ride p. 407, No. 278, 

2 The Tiiznk and the Iqbulndma have Ruqaiya Sultan Begum (p. 309). The Ma*’d>*ir 
has Salima Sultan Begum (p. 309). The IqlMimma {p. 56) has wrongly for 
® In accordance with the name of her husband Awrw 'd~Dln Jahangir, 

^ As the diamond when reduced to powder was looked upon in the East as a deadly 
poison, so was the cornelian {ydqut) [garnet ? — P.] suppc^ed to possess exhilarating 
properties. Mufarrih means an esdiilarative. 
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the whip, and abuse, were not found in his house." He protected the 
wretched, especially such as had been sentenced to death. He never was 
idle, but wrote a great deal ; his official accounts were always in the 
greatest order. But he liked bribes, and showed much boldness in 
demanding them.^ 

His mausoleum near Agra has often been described. 

Xur Jahan's power over Jahangir is sufficiently known from the 
histories. The emperor said, “ Before I married her, I never knew what 
marriage really meant,” and, ‘‘I have conferred the duties of govern- 
ment on her ; I shall be satisfied if I have a ser of wine and half a ser of 
meat per diem.'" With the exception of the Mutha (prayer for the reigning 
monarch), she possessed all privileges of royalty. Thus her name was 
invariably mentioned on farmans, and even on coins. The jagirs which 
she held would have conferred on her the title of a commander of 30,000. 
A great portion of her zamlndaris lay near Ramsir, S.E. of Ajmir {Tuzuk, 
p. 169). She provided for all her relations ; even her nurse, Da, I Dilaram, 
enjoyed much influence, and held the post of “ Sadr of the Women ” 
(sadr-i anas), and when she conferred lands as sui/ilrghdls, the grants 
were confirmed and sealed by the Sadr of the empire. Xur Jahan is said 
to liave particularly taken care of orphan girls, and the number whom 
she betrothed or gave outfits to is estimated at five hundred. She gave 
the tone to fashion, and is said to have invented the ^atr-i jahttnglrl (a 
peculiar kind of rosewater). She possessed much taste in adorning apart- 
ments and arranging feasts. For many gold ornaments she laid down new 
patterns and elegant designs, and her duddmi for peshwciz (gowns), 
her pdchtoliya for orhils (veils), her hcidla (brocade), kincirl (lace), and 
farsh~i chandanl,'^ are often mentioned. 

Her influence ceased with Jahangir's death and the capture of Shahryar, 
fifth son of the emperor, to whom she had given her daughter (by Sher 
Aflvan) Ladli Begum, in marriage. She had no children by Jahangir. 
Shah jahan allowed her a pension of two lacs per annum.^ 

She died at Labor at the age of 72, on the 29th Shawwal, 1055, and 
lies buried near her husband in a tomb which she herself had built 
{PddishdhK, II, 475).‘* She composed occasionally Persian poems, and 


^ So the Tuzuk and the Iqbalnama 

“ Dudnmi, weighing two dams; parhfoltj/a, wemhing five tKla'^s. The latter was 
mentioned on p. lol. rhandani carpets of sandalwood colour. 

® Elphinstone has by mr^fake 2 Jacs per mensem. The highest allowance of Begams 
on record is that of Mumtaz Mahall, ? n 10 la(*s pfr annum. Vide Pndishdhn , I. 90. 

* In the Pddiskdhndma, Xur Jahan is again called Sur Mnhall. 
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like Salima Sultan Begum and Zeb’^ ‘n-Nisa Begum wrote under the 
asvsumed name of Makhfl. 

Qhijja.^ Beg's sons. The fate of his eldest son Muhammad Sharif has 
been alluded to. His second son, 3Iirza Abu l-Hasan Asaf Khan (IV). 
also called Asaf-jdh or A,yif~jdhl, is the father of ]\Iuntaz Mahall (Taj 
Bibi). the favourite wife of Shfilijahan whom European historians occasion- 
ally call Nur Jahixn II. He received from Shahjahan the title of Yarnin'*’ 
^d-Daivln and K}}dn Khdndn Si pahsdldr . and was a commander of 9,000. 
He died on the 17th Sha^ban, 1051, and was buried at Liilior, north of 
Jahangir's tomb. As commander of 9,000 du-aspa and sl-as/ia troopers, 
his salary was 16 krors, 20 lacs of ddms, or 4,050.000 rupees, and besides, 
he had jaglrs yielding a revenue of fiv^e millions of rupees. His property 
at his death, which is said to have been more than double that of his 
father, was valued at 25 millions of rupees, and consisted of 30 lacs of 
jewels. 42 lacs of rupees in gold muliurs, 25 lacs of rupees in silver, 
30 lacs of plate, etc., and 23 lacs of other property. His palace in Labor 
which he had built at a cost of 20 lacs, was given to Prince Dara Shikoh, 
and 20 lacs of rupees, in cash and valuables, were distributed among his 
three sons and five daughters. The rest escheated to the State, 

Asaf Khan was married to a daughter of Mirza ^iyas^ ’d-Dln ^All 
Asaf Khan II (p. 398). 

His eldest son is the renowned Mirza Abu Talib Sha*'ista Khan, 
who, as governor of Bengal, is often mentioned in the early history of the 
E.I. Company. Sha*'ista was married to a daughter of Irij Shahnawaz 
Khan (Xo. 255). son of ^Abd^ ’r-RahIm Khan Khanan, by whom 
he had, however, no children. He died at Agra in 1105, the 38th year of 
Awrangzib's reign. His eldest son, Abu Talib, ^ had died before him. His 
second son was Abu ‘1-Fath Khan. One of his daughters was married to 
Ruh^ llah (I), and another to Zu '1-Faqar Khan Xusrat-jang. 

Asaf Khan's second son, Bahmanyar, was in the 20th year of Shahj. 
a commander of 2,000, 200 horse (Pddislinhn., II, 728). 

^iyas Beg's third son is Ibrahim Khan Fath-jang, who was the 
governor of Bihar {vide note to Kokra under Xo. 328) and Bengal. He 
was killed near his son's tomb during Shahjahiin's rebellion. His son 
had died young and was buried near Raj mahall, on the banks of the 
Ganges [Tuzuk, p. 383). Ibrahim Khan was married to HajI Hur Parwar 
Khanum, Xur Jahan's maternal aunt ikhdla). She lived up to the 
middle of Awrangzib's reign, and held Kol Jalall as dltnmghd. 


^ Also called Muhammad Talib, Vide Padiahahn., II, 248. 
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An Ahmad Beg Khan is mentioned in the histories as the son of Nur 
Jahan's brother^ He was with Ibrahim Fath-jang in Bengal, and 
retreated after his death to Dhaka, where he handed over to Shahjahan 
500 elephants, and 45 lacs of rupees (Tuzxili, p. 384), On Shahj.'s accession 
he received a high mansab, was made governor of Thathah and Siwistan, 
and later of Multan. He then returned to court, and received as jagir 
the Parganas of Jais and Amethi, where he died. In the 20th year of 
Shahj. he was a commander of 2,000, 1,500 horse (PddishdJin,, II, 727). 
A sister of Nur Jahan Manlja Begum was mentioned under Xo. 282. 
A fourth sister, Khadija Begum, was married to Hakim Beg, a noble- 
man of Jahangir’s court. 

The following tree will be found serviceable : — 

1. Khwaja Muhammad Sharif 2. Khwaja Mirza Ahmad. 3 Khwajagi Khwaia 
{d. 984). I I 

I Mirza Amin-i Kazi Khwaja Shapur. 

I ” " ” I (author of the 

1. A^a Muham- 2. Mirza (Thyas Haft Iqllm), 

mad Tahir, Beg I<itimad“ 

Wa.slt. M-Dawla 

(d. 1031). 


I. Muhammad Sharif 2. 

Mirza Abu-‘l- 

3 4 Two 

4, Xur Jahan 

5. Ibrahim 

(executed) 

Hasan Asaf 

daughters 

(wife of 

Khan Fath 

1 

Khan (IV) 

Manija and 

Jahangir 

jang (left 

Ahmad Beg Khan 

{d. 1051). 

Khadija. 

{d. 1055). 

no children). 

1 

1. Mirza Aba Talib 2. 
Shaista Khan 
{d. 1105) 

1 

1 Abu Talib 

2 Abu ’I-Fath Khan. 

Bahraanyar. 

3. A son. 

4. Mumtaz 
Mahall, 
wife of 

Shah Ja- 
han {died 
1040). 

1 

5. 6. Two 
daughters 


320. Khwaja Ashraf, son of IChwaja *^Abd^ d-Bari. 
One MS. has Sharaf for Ashraf. Vide Xo. 316. 

321. Sharaf Beg, of Shiraz. 

322. Ibrahim ftuli, son of Isma^^Il Qull Khan (Xo. 46). 


XXI. Commanders of Two Hundred and Fifty. 

323. Abu d-Eath, son of Muzaffar, the Mu^ul. 

324. Beg Muhammad Toqba^i. 

He served in the end of the 28th year in Gujrat and was present 
in the fight near Maisana, S.E. of Patan, in which Sher lOian Fuladi 
was defeated, and also against Muzaffar of Gujrat {Akharn., Ill, 423). 

^ It seems therefore that he was the son of Muhammad Sharif. 
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Regarding Toqhd^t\ vide No. 129. 

325. Imam Quli Shiglu'ill. 

The Akbarndma (III, 028) mentions an Imam Quli, who, in the 37th 
year served under Sultan Murad in Malwa, 

The meaning of SJii(jhdlT is unclear to me. A Muhammad Quli Shigjiali 
played a part in Badahhshan history {Akbarn., Ill, 132, 249), 

326. Safdar Beg, son of Haydar Muhammad Khan Akhta Begi 
(No. 66). 

A Safdar Khan served, in the 21st year, against Dauda of Bundi 
(vide under No. 96). 

327. Khwaja Sulayman of Shiraz. 

He has been mentioned on p. 383 and under No. 172. 

328. Bartturdar [Mirza Khan A^^Iam], son of *^Abd^^ 'r-Rahman 
Dulday (No. 186). 

^Ilrza Barkhurdar was in the 40th year of Akbar’s reign a com- 
mander of 250. His father (No. 186) had been killed in a fight with the 
rebel Dalpat.^ This Bihar Zamlndar was afterwards caught and kept 
in prison till the 44th year, when, on the payment of a heavy peshkask, 
he was allowed to return to his home. Biit B. wished to avenge the death 
of his father, and lay in ambush for Dalpat, who, however, managed to 
escape. Akbar was so annoyed at this breach of peace that he gave orders 
to hand over B. to Dalpat ; but at the intercession of several countries, 
B. was imprisoned. 

As Jahangir was fond of him, he released him after his accession,^ 
and made him Qiishhegl, or superintendent of the aviary.^ In the fourth 


^ Dalpat is called in the Aknarniinia Ujjainiya, for which the MSS. have 

various readings, as etc. Under Shahjahan, Dal pat’s successor was Raja 

Pratab, who in the 1st year received a mansab of 1.500, 1,000 horse {Pddishdhn., I, 221). 
Prom the same work we see that the residence of the Ujjainiya Rajas was Bhojpiir, 
west of Ara and north of Bhasram (Sasseram), a pargana in Sarkar, Rohtas, Bihar. 
Pratab rebelled in the 10th year of Shahjahan’s reign, when 9Abd« 'l-Allah Khan Firuz- 
jang besieged and conquered Bhojpiir (8th Zi-Hajja, 1046). Pratab surrendered, and was 
at Shahj.’s order executed. His wife was forcibly converted, and married to Abd“ 'I- Allah’s 
grandson. The particulars of this conquest will be found in the Pddhhdhndma (I, b., 
pp. 271 to 274). 

The maps show a small place of the name of Pratab near Bhojpur. 

It is said that the Bhojpur Rajas call themselves Ujjainiya^, because they claim 
descent from the ancient Rajas of Ujjain in Malwa. 

In the 17th year of Shahjahan, Dharnldhar Ujjainiya is mentioned to have several 
in the second expedition against Palamau ; Journal As, Soc, Bengal for 1871, No. II, 
p. 123. 

* If we can trust the Lucknow edition of the Akbarndma, B. could not have been 
imprisoned for a long time ; for in the end of the 44th year of Akbar's reign he served 
again at court {Akbarn,, III, 825). 

Grand Falconer or superintendent of the qiish-khdna or mew^. — P.] 



year (beginning of 1018), B. received the title of Khan ^Alam {TuzuJcy 
p. 74). Two years later, in 1020, Shah ‘^Abbas of Persia sent Yadgar*? All 
Siiltan Talish as ambassador to Agra, and B. was selected to accompany 
him on his return to Persia. The suite consisted of about twelve hundred 
men, and was, according to the testimony of the ^ Alamarci'i Sikandafi, 
the most splendi<l embassy that had ever appeared in Persia. In conse- 
quence of a long delay at Hirat and Qum, caused by the absence of the 
Shah in Azarbajau on an expedition against the Turks, nearly one-half 
of the suite were sent back. In 1027 the Shah returned to Qazwln and 
received the numerous presents, chiefly elephants and other animals, 
which B. had brought from India. The embassy returned in 1029 (end of 
the 14th year), and B. met the emperor at Kalanur on his way to Kashmir. 
Jahangir was so pleased that he kept B. for two days in his sleeping 
apartment, and made him a commander of 5,000, 3,000 horse. 

The author of the PddisJidhnctma (I, 427), however, remarks that B. 
did not possess the skill and tact of an ambassador, though he had not 
stated his reasons or the source of his information. 

On Shahjahan's accession, B. was made a commander of 6,000, 5,000 
horse, received a flag and a drum, and was appointed governor of Bihar, 
vide M. Rustam Safawl. But as he was given to kohidr (opium and hemp), 
he neglected his duties, and was deposed before the first year had elapsed. 
In the fifth year (end of 1041), when Shahj. returned from Burhanpur to 
Agra, B. was pensioned off, as he was old and given to opium and received 
an annual pension of one lac of rupees (Pddishdhn., I, 426). He died a 
natural death at Agra. He had no children. 

B. is not to be confounded with Khwaja BarlAurdar, a brother of 
‘^Abd^ dlah Khan Firuz-jang. 

B.'s brotherMlrza^Abd^ VSubhan(Xo. 349) was Fawjdar of Ilahabad. 
He was then sent to Kabul, where he was killed, in 1025, in a fight with 
the Afridis {Tuzuk, beginning of the 11th year, p. 158). 

‘’Abd^ ‘s-Subhan's son, Sherzad Khan Bahadur, was killed in the last 
fight with Khan Jahan Lodi at Sehodah {vide under Xo. 309). Pddishdhyi., 
I, 349. 

329. Mir Ma^sum of Bhakkar. 

Mir Ma^sum belongs to a family of Tirmizi Sayyids, who two or three 
generations before him had left Tirmiz in BuJ^ara, and settled at 
Qandahar, where his ancestors were mutawalUs (trustees) of the shrine 
of Baba Sher Qalandar. 

His father, Mir Saypd Safari, settled in Bhakkar, and received favours 
from Sultan Mahmud {vide under Xo. 47). He was related by marriage to 
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the Sayyid'^ of in Slwistan. ^Iir ^Ma^sum and bis two brothers 

were born at Bhakkar. 

After the death of his father, 51. 5L studied under 51uhammad 

of Kingri , 8.\V. of Bhakkar, and soon distinguished himself by his 

learning. But poverty compelled him to leave for Gujrat, where 
Shavldi Is-haq-i Faruql of Bhakkar Introduce* I him to h^waja Nizam^ 
*d-Din Ahmad, then Dlwan of Gujrrit. Xizam was just engaged in writing 
his historical work, entitled Tahaqdt-i Akhari, and soon became the 
friend of 51. 51., who was likewise well versed in history. He was also 
introduced to Shihab Khan (Xo. 26), the governor of the province, and 
was at last recommended to Akbar for a mansab. In the 40th year 
he was a commander of 250. Akbar became very fond of him and 
sent him in 1012 as ambassador to Iran, where he was received with 
distinction by Shah 'Abbas. 

On his return from Iran, in 1015, Jahangir sent him as Amin to 
Bhakkar, where he died. It is said that he reached under Akbar a 
command of 1.000. 

From the Akharncima (HI, 416, 423, 546) and Bird's Historij of Gujrat 
(p. 426) we see that 51. 51. served in 992 (end of the 28th year) in Gujrat, 
was present in the fight of 51aisana, and in the final expedition against 
51uzaf[ar in Kachh. 

51. 51. is well known as a poet and historian. He wrote under the poetical 
name of Ndrnl. He composed a Diwan, a 5IasnawI entitled Ma^dan^ 
d-afkar in the metre of Xizaml's 51akhzan, the Tarlldi-i Sindh, dedicated 
to his son, and a short medical work called Miifriddl-i 3Ia^suml, The 
author of the Rij/az^ 'sh-Shn^ard says that he composed a KJiamsa, 
and the Tazkira by TaqI (vide under Xo. 352) says the same, viz., one 
masnawi corresponding to the 51ajdizan, the Husn o Ndz to the Yusuf 
Zulavkha, the Pari Surat to the Laill 5Iajnun, and two others in imitation 
of the Haft Paikar and Sikandarnama. Bada*’om (died 1004) only alludes 
to the Husn o Ndz, though he gives no title (III, 366). 

51. 51. was also skilled as a composer and tracer of inscriptions, and 
the Riyaz^ ’sh-Shu*^ara says that on his travels he was always accom- 
panied by sculptors. From India to Isfahan and Tabriz, where he was 
presented to Shah ^Abbas, there are numerous mosques and public 
buildings which he adorned with metrical inscriptions. Thus the 
inscriptions over the gate of the Fort of Agra, on the Jaml^ 5Iosque 
of Fathpur SikrI, in Fort 51andu (vide under Xo. 52 and Tiizuk. p. 189) 
are all by him. Sayyid Ahmad in his edition of the Tuzuk (Dibaja, 
p. 4, note) gives in fuU the inscription which he wrote on the 
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side of the entrance to Sallm-i Chishtfs shrine at Fathpur Sikri, 
the last words of which are : — “ Said and written hy Muhammad 
Ma^sum 'poetically styled Ndml, son of Sayyid Safari of Tirmiz, 
born at Bhalclcar, descended from Sayyid Sher Qalayidar, son of 
Bdbd Hasan Ahddh ivho ivas born at Sahzivdr and settled at Qandahdr"'* 
Dowson, in his edition of Elliot's Historians, mentions Kirman as the 
residence of Sayyid Safa^’L and gives (I, 239) a few particulars from the 
Tariklid Sindh, regarding the saint Baba Hasan Abdal, who lived under 
Mirza Shahrukh, son of Timur. The town of Hasan Abdal in the Pan jab, 
east of Atak, is called after him. 

M. M. built also several public edifices, especially in Sakhar opposite 
to Bhakkar, and in the midst of the branch of the Indus which flows 
round Bhakkar he built a dome, to which he gave the name of Satyasur 
“ It is one of the wonders of the world, and its Tdrlkh is con- 
tained in the words water-dome, which gives a.h. 1007. 

He was a pious man and exceedingly liberal ; he often sent presents 
to all the people of Bhakkar, great and small. But when he retired, he 
discontinued his presents, and the people even felt for some cause oppressed 
{mutaazzl). It is especially mentioned of him that on his jaglr lands he 
laid out forests for hunting. 

His eldest son, for whose instruction he wrote the TarllA-i Sindh, was 
Mir Buzurg. He was captured in full armour on the day Prince Khusraw's 
rebellion was suppressed, but he denied having had a share in it. Jahangir 
asked him why he had his armour on. “ My father,’’ replied he, advised 
me to dress in full armour when on guard,” and as the Chaukinams , 
or guard writer, proved that he had been on guard that day, he was let off. 

On the death of his father, Jahangir is said to have left Mir Buzurg 
in possession of his father’s property. He was for a long time Baldishl 
of Qandahar. but he was haughty and could never agree with the 
Subahdars, He spent the 30 or 40 lacs of rupees which he had inherited 
from his father. His contingent was numerous and well mounted. He 
subsequently served in the Dakhin ; but as his jaglr did not cover his 
expenses, he resigned and retired to Bkakkar, contenting himself with 
the landed property which he had inherited. He died in 1044. Some of 
his children settled in Multan. 

330. Khwaja Malik ^Ali, Mir Shab. 

His title of Mir Shab implies that he was in charge of the illuminations 
and the games and animal fights held at night (p. 232). 

331. Ray Ram Das Diwan. Vide Xo. 238. 
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332. Shah Muhammad, son of Sa^Id Khan, the Gakkhar. 

For his relations, vide under Xo. 247. 

333. Rahim Quli, son of Ivhan Jahan (Xo. 24). 

334. Sher Beg, Yasawulbashl. 

Karam Beg, son of Sher Beg. is mentioned in the Akharndma (III, 623). 

XXII . Conunanders of Two Hundred. 

335. Iftikhar Beg, son of Bayazid Beg (Xo. 299). 

He was alive in the end of a.h. 1007 {Akharn., Ill, 804). 

336. Pratab Singh, son of Raja Bhagwan Das (Xo. 27). 

He was mentioned under No. 160. 

337. Husayn Khan QazwinL Vide Xo. 281. 

338. Yadgar Husayn, son of Qabul Khan (Xo. 137). 

He was mentioned under Xo. 137. In the 31st year he served under 
Qasim Khan in Kashmir. The Yadgar Husayn mentioned in the Tuzuk 
(p. 146) may be the same. He was promoted, in the 10th year of Jahangir's 
reign, to a command of 700, 500 horse, for his services in the Dakhin. 
Vide also FadishdhnCana. L b., p. 323, 1. 2 from below. 

He is not to be confounded with Khwaja Yadgar, a brother of ^Abd^ 
Tlah Khan Firuz-jang. 

339. Kamran Beg of Gilan. 

He served in the 33rd year (996) in Gujrat and Kachh against Fath 
Khan, the younger son of Amin Khan Ghori and Muzaffar, and in the 
36th year against Muzalfar and the Jam. Akharn., Ill, 553, 621. 

340. Muhammad Khan Turkman. 

341. Hizam^ ’d-Din Ahmad, son of Shah Muhammad Khan (No. 95). 

He is not to be confounded with the author of the Tahaqdt. 

342. Sakat Singh, son of Raja Man Singh (No. 30). 

Vide No. 256. 

343. '^Imad'' T-Muik. 

The Akharndma mentions a Qazi ^Imad^ 4-Mulk, who in the end of 
■984 (21st year) accompanied a party of courtiers to Makkah. 

344. Sharif -i Sarmadi. 

He was a poet. Vide below, among the poets of Akbar’s reign. 

345. ftara Bahr, son of Qarataq. 

Qarataq, whose name in the Akharndma is spelled Qarataq, was killed 
by Gajpati in the same fight in which Farhang Klian, son of Farhat Khan 
{No. 145), was slain (No. 145). 
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346. Tatar Beg, son of ^Ali Muhammad Asp. (No. 258), 

347. Khwaja Muhibb *^Ali of Khawaf. 

Vide No. 159, note. 

348. Hakim [Jalah^ ’d-Din] Muzaffar of Ardistan. 

Ardistan is a Persian town which lies between Kashan and Isfahan. 
He was at first a doctor at the court of Shah Tahinasp, and emigrated 
when young to India, w^here he was looked upon as a very experienced 
doctor, though his theoretical reading is said to have been limited. 
Badd^onl (III, 169) and the Tuzak (p. 59) praise the purity of his character 
and walk of life. 

He served in 988 {25th year) in Bengal, returned in the end of the 28th 
year with Mirza ^Aziz (No. 21) to court, and served subsequently under 
him in Gujrat and Kachh. Akbarn., Ill, 283, 418, 620. Under Jahangir 
he was made a commander of 3.000, 1,000 horse {Tiizuk^ p. 37). The 
emperor was fond of him, as he had been with him in Ilahabad, when as 
prince he had rebelled against Akbar. The news of the Hakim’s death 
reached J. on the 22nd Jumada I, 1016. For about twenty years before 
his death, he had suffered from qarha^-iji shush, or disease of the lungs, 
but his uniform mode of living (ijnhau'rl) prolonged his life. His cheeks 
and eyes often got c[uite red, and when he got older, his complexion turned 
bluish. He was accidentally poisoned by his compounder. 

349. ‘^Abd^ ’s-Subhan, son of ^Abd^* 'r-Rahman, Dulday (No. 186). 

He was mentioned under No. 328. 

350. Qasim Beg of Tabriz. 

He served in the 36th year under Sultan Murad in Malwa, anfl died 
on the 23rd Aban (end of) 1007 : vide Akharu., Ill, 628, 803. Vide below 
under the learned men of Akbar 's reign. 

351. Sharif (Amlr^ ‘1-Umara), son of Khwaja *^Abd^ 's-Sarnad 
(No. 266). 

Muhammad Sharif was the school companion of Prince Salim, who 
was much attached to him. When the prince had occupied Ilahabad in 
rebellion against Akbar, Sharif was sent to him to advise him ; but he 
only widened the breach between the prince and his father, and gained 
such an ascendancy over Salim, that he made the rash promise to give 
him half the kingdom should he obtain the throne. When a reconcilia- 
tion had been effected between Salim and Akbar, Sh. had to fly for his 
life, and concealed himself in the hills and jungles. He was reduced to 
starvation, when he heard of Akbar ’s death. He went at once to court, 


[1 Qarha, ulceration ? — P,] 
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and Jahangir, true to his promise, made him Amir^ '1-Uinara, Vakil, 
entrusted him with the great seal (ilzid') and allowed him to select his 
jagir lands. The emperor says in his ^lemoirs. He is at once my brother, 
my friend, my son, my (‘ompanion. When he came back, I felt as if I had 
received new life. I am now emperor, but conshler no title sufficiently 
high to reward him for his excellent qualities, though I can do no more 
than make him Amir^ '1-Umara and a commander of 5,000. ]My father 
never did more." 

Sharif seems to have advised the emperor to drive all Afghans from 
India : but the Tvhan-i A'^zam (Xo. 21) warned Jahangir against so unwise 
a step. Though Sh.'s position at court was higher than that of Mlrza 
^Azlz, the latter treated him contemptuously as a mean upstart, and Sli. 
recommended the emperor to kill *^AzIz for the part he had played in 
Khusraw s rebellion. But ‘^Azlz was pardoned, and advised to make it 
up with Sharif, and invite him to his house. The Khan-i A^zam did so, 
and invited him and the other Amirs. At the feast, however, he said to 
him, in the blandest way. I say, Xawab, you do not seem to be my 
friend. Xow your father Abd^ 's-Saraad, the MuUd, was much attached 
to me. He was the man that painted the very walls of the room we sit in.’’ 
Khan Jahan {vide under 309) and Mahabat Khan could not stand this 
insolent remark, and left the hall : and when Jahangir heard of it. he said 
to Sh,, ‘‘ The Khan cannot bridle his tongue ; but don’t fall out with him.*’ 

In the second year, Sh. accompanied the emperor on his tour to 
Kabul, but fell so ill that he had to be left in Labor, Asaf Khan (Xo. 98) 
being appointed to officiate for him. On his recovery, he was sent 
to the Dakhin, but was soon afterwards called to coiirt, as he could not 
agree with the Khan Khanan (Xo. 29). It is said that illness deprived 
him of the faculty of memory, and Jahangir was on the point of making 
him retire, when Khan Jahan interceded on his behalf. He was again 
sent to the Dakhin, and died there a natural death. 

Like his father, Sh. was a good painter. He also made himself known 
as a poet, and composed a Diwan. His takhalhis is Fdrisl {Badd^onl, 
III, 310). 

Sh.’s eldest son, wShahbaz Khab, died when young. A Sara^I near 
Lakhnau, about a kos from the town, bears his name. 

His two younger sons, Mirza Gul and Mirza Jar^^ llah used to pla}^ 
with Jahangir at chess and nard ; but this ceased at the death of their 
father. M. Jar^ llah was married to Misri Begam, a daughter of Asaf 
Khan (Xo. 98) ; but from a certain aversion, the marriage was never 
consummated. At Asaf's death. Jahangir made him divorce his wife, 
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and married her to Mirza Lashkarl (Xo. 375), son of Mirza Yusuf Khan 
(under No. 35), 

Both brothers followed Mahabat Khan to Kabul, where they died, 

352. Taqiya of Shustar, 

Taqiyd is the Irani from for Taql, The Tahaqdt calls him TaqI Muham- 
mad. Badd^oru (III, 206) has Taqiyd 'd-Diii and says that he was a 
good poet and a well-educated man. At Akbar's order he undertook a 
prose version of the Shdhndma. He is represented as a “ murid ” or 
disciple of Akbar’s Divine Faith. 

He was still alive in the 3rd year of Jahangir's reign (1017) when he 
received for his attainments the title of Mu*'arril^ KJidn {Tuzuk, p. 69, 
where in Sayyid Ahmad's edition we have to read Skushtari for the 
meaningless Skamsherl). 

Taqiya is not to be confounded with the more illustrious Taqiya 
of Balban (a village near Isfahan), who, according to the Mir^-dt^ d-^Alam, 
came in the beginning of Jahangir’s reign to India. He is the author of 
the rare Tazkira, or Lives of Poets, entitled ^Arafdt o ^Arasdt, and of the 
Dictionary entitled Surma~yi Sulaf/mnnl, which the lexicographer Muham- 
mad Husayn used for his Burhdn-i Qdti^, 

353. Khwaja ’s-Samad of Kasha n. 

354. Hakim Lutf^ ’ullah, son of Mulla ‘^Abd^ ‘r-Razzaq of Gilan. 

He is the brother of Nos. 112 and 205, and arrived in India after his 

brothers, Bada*^oni (III, 169) calls him a very learned doctor. 

355. SherAfkan ) x o t-i, - n- i /x- qq. 

-sons of bayf Khan Koka (Ao. 38). 

3o6. Aman^ llah J ' 

Aman^ ’llah died in the 45th year of Akbar's reign at Burhanpur. 

He was an excellent young man, but fell a victim to the vice of the 
age, and died from excessive wine-drinking.” Akharndma, III, 835. 

357, Salim dull 


358. Khalil Uuli j 


sons of Isma^il Qull Khan (Xo. 46). 


359. "Wall Beg, son of Payanda Khan (Xo. 68). 

He served under Qasim Khan (Xo. 59) in the conquest of Kashmir. 

360. Beg Muhammad Ui^ur, 

361. Mir Khan Yasawui. 

When Akbar during the first Gujratl war (p. 480, note 2) had left Patan 
for Chotana (Rajah. 980) it was reported that Muzaffar of Gujrat had 
fled from Sher Khan Fiiladi and was concealed in the neighbourhood ; 
vide under Xo. 67. Akbar therefore sent Mir Khan the Yasawui and Farid 
the Qarawul, and afterwards Abu 'l-Qusim Xamakin (Xo. 199) and 
Karam ^Ali, in search of him. Mir Khan had not gone far when he 
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found the chatr and sayahdn (p. 52) which Muzaffar had dropped, and 
soon after captured Muzaffar himself in a field. Mir Khan took him to 
Akbar. 

362. Sarmast Khan, son of Dastam Khan (No. 79). 

363. Sayyid Abu l-Hasan, son of iSayyid ^Muhammad ]\llr ^Adl 
(No. 140). 


364. Sayyid ^Abd^ d-Wahid, son of the Mir ^AdFs brother. 

365. Khwaja Beg Mirza, son of Ma^sum Beg. 

366. Sakra, brother of Hana Pratab. 

Sakra is the son of Rana Udai Singh, son of Rana Sanka (died a.h. 934). 
When his brother Pratab^ also called Rana Kika, was attacked by 
Akbar, he paid his respects at court, and was made a commander of 200. 

In the 1st year of Jahangir's reign he got a present of 12.000 rupees, 
and joined the expedition led by Prince Parwiz against Rana Amra, 
Pratab's successor. In the end of the same year he served against 
Dalpat (vide under No, 44), and was in the 2nd year made a commander 
of 2,500, 1,000 horse. He received, in the 11th year, amansabof 3,000, 
2,000 horse. 

The Akharndma mentions another son of Udai Singh, of the name of 
Sakat Singh, who in the 12th year of Akbar ’s reign was at court. The 
emperor had just returned from the last war with Khan Zaman when he 
heard that Udai Singh had assisted the rebellious Mirzas. He therefore 
resolved to punish the Rana, and on a hunting tour in Pargana Bari 
told Sakat Singh of his intentions, and expressed a hope that he would 
accompany him. Sakat. however, fled to his father, and told him of 
Akbar' s intentions. This determined the emperor to carry out his plan 
without delay. Udaipur was invaded, and Chit or surrendered. 

367. Shadi Be Uzbakj 

368. Baqi Be Uzbak 

They have been mentioned above. From the Akharndma (III, 628) 

we see that Nazar Be received a jagir in Handia, where he rebelled 
and perished (36th year). 

369. Yuuan Beg, brother of Murad Khan (No. 54). 

Some MSS. have Mlrzn Khan for Murad Khan. 

370. Shaykh Kabir ^-r Ghishti [Shuja‘lat Khan, Rustamd Zaman].^ 


\ sons of Nazar Be (No. 169). 


^ He is not to be confounded with another Shaykh Kabir, who in the 25th year served 
in Bengal at the outbreak of the military revolt ; in the 26th year, in Kabul ; and in the 
32nd year, against the Taritis under Matlab Khan {No. 83). He died in the ,36th year, 
in the war with the Jam and MuTiaffar of Gujrat {AUxirn., Ill, 283, 408, 541, 621, where 
the Lucknow edition calls him the son of Mukammal Khan). 

^ Khafi Khan calls him wrongly {I, 273) Shujd<i Khan and Kusiam Khan. 
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The Ma^asir calls him ‘'an inhabitant of Mau'\ He was a relation 
of Islam Khan-i C'hishti, and received the title of Sluija^at Khan from 
Prince Salim, who on hisaccession made him a commander of 1,000 (T uzul\ 
p. 12). He served under Klian Jahan {vide under No. 309) in the Dakhiii 
as hamivaL an office which the Sayvids of Barha claimed as hereditary 
in their clan. Afterwards he went to Bengal, and commanded the 
imperialists in the last war with ^Usman. During the fight he wounded 
^U.'s elephant, when the Af^an chief received a bullet, of which he died 
the night after the battle. The day being lost, Wall Khan, ^Usman's 
brother, and Mamrez Khan, ^Usman's son, retreated to a fort with the 
dead body of their relation, and being hotly pursued by Shayldi Kabir, 
they submitted with their families and received his promise of protection. 
The 49 elephants which they surrendered were taken by Sh. K. to Islam 
Khan in Jahnagirangar (Dhaka), 6th Safar, 1021 {Tuzuk, p. 104). 

Jahangir gave him for his bravery the title of Rustam-i Zamdn, The 
Ma^dsir says that Islam I^an did not approve of the promise of protection 
which Sh. K. had given the Af^ans, and sent them prisoners to court. 
On the road they were executed by *^Abd^ dlah Khan at the emperor’s 
orders. Sh. K., annoyed at this breach of faith, left Bengal. While on 
the way he received an appointment as governor of Bihar. At his entry 
in Patna he sat upon a female elephant, when another elephant suddenly 
came up against his. Sh. K, jumped down and broke his neck. 

The Tuzuk tells the story differently, and says that Islam Khan 
appointed Sh. K. to Orlsa, and that on his way to that province the 
accident took place. Nothing is said about ^Usman's relations. 


Note on the death of^Vs-nian Lohcini. 

There are few events in Indian history so confused as the details 
attending the death of ^ Usman. Kliwaja Usman, according to the 
Makhzan-i Afgjmnl. was the second son of Miyan ‘^Isa Khan LohanI, 
who after the death of Qutlu I^an was the leader of the Afghans in 
Orlsa and Southern Bengal. Outlu left three sons — Nasib Shah, Lodi 
Khan, Jamfil Khan. ^Isa Khan left five sons, Khwaja, Sulayman,^ Usman, 
Wall, Ibnlhlm. Stewart makes Usman a son of Qutlu (Histonj of Bengal, 
p. 133). Sulayman reigned ” for a short time. He killed in a fight 
with the imperialists, Himmat Singh, son of Raja Man Singh (vide 
No. 244) held lands near the Brahmaputra, and subjected the 
Rajas of the adjacent countries. ^L^sman succeeded him, and received 
from Man Singh lands in Orlsa and Satgaw, and later in Eastern Bengal, 
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with a revenue of 5 to 6 lacs per any^inn. His residence is described to 
have been the Kohistan-i Dhaka, or “ hills of Dhaka ’’ (Tiparah ?), the 
vildyat-i Dhaka, or District of Dhaka, and Dhaka itself. The fight with 
^Usman took place on Sunday, 9th Muharram, 1021, or 2nd March, 1612/ 
at a distance of 100 kos from Dhaka. My MS. of the Mal^zan calls the 
place of the battle Nek Ujydl.'^ Stewart (p. 134) places the battle on 
the banks of the Subarnrikha river ” in Orlsa, which is impossible, as 
Shuja^at Khan arrived again in Dhaka on the 6th Safar, or 26 days 
after the battle. According to the Tuziik, Islam Ivhan was in Dhaka 
when the fight took place, and Wall Khan submitted to Shuja^at, who 
had been strengthened by a corps under ** Abd^ 's-Salam, son of Mu^azzara 
Khan (No. 260) ; but the Makhzan says that Islam besieged Wall in the 
Mahalls where Usman used to live, between the battlefield and Dhaka, 
and afterwards in the Fort of Dhaka itself. Wall, on his submission, was 
sent to court with 7 lacs of rupees and 300 elephants taken from ^Usman, 
received a title of jagir, and was made a commander of 1.000, after which 
he lived comfortably. According to the Md^asir, as said above, he was 
murdered before he came to court. The Tuzuk says nothing about him. 

Stewart says (p. 136) that he was taken to court by Hoshang, Islam 
Khan's son ; but the Tuzuk, p. 115, though it has a long passage on the 
Mugs which he brought with him, does not mention the Af^an prisoners. 

The Malizan also says that ^Usman, after receiving his wound at the 
time when the battle was nearly decided in his favour, was carried off 
by Wall in a fitter and buried on the road. MTien Shuja*?at came up to 
the place where he had been buried, he had *^Usman's corpse taken out, 
cut off the head, and sent it to court. 

‘^Usman is said to have been so stout that he was obliged to travel 
on an elephant. At his death he was forty-two years of age. 

The Dutch traveller De Laet (p. 488, note) has the following interest- 
ing passage : Rex (Jahangir) eodem tempore misit Tseziad ghanum Chiech 
zaden (Shuja^at Khan Shaykhzada) ad TzalangJianum (Islam Khan) qui 
Bengalae praeerat, ut ilium in praefecturam Odiae (Orlsa) mitteret, Sed 
Osmanchanus Patanensis, qui jam aliquot annis regionem quae Odiam 
et Daeck (between Orlsa and Dhaka, i.e., the Sunderban) inter jaeei, 
tenuerat et limites regmi incursaverat, cum poientissimo exercitu advenit, 
Daeck oppugnaturus. T zalayickanus autem praemisit adversus ipsum 


^ According to Prinsep's Useful Tables, the 9th Muharram wavS a Monday, not a 
Sunday, Tuzuk, p. 102. 

- There are several Ujyals mentioned below among the Parganas of Sirkar Mahmuda- 
bad (Bosnah) and Sarkar Bazuha (MjTnensing-Bogra). 


37 
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(^Usman) Tzesiad chanurn, una cum Mirza Ifftager et Ethaman cJiano 
(Iftikhar Khan and Ihtimam Khan et aliis wultis Omerauvvis, cum 
reliquis copiis X aut XV cosarum intervallo suhsequens, ut suis 
lahorantihus suhsideo esset, Orto dein certamine inter utrumque 
exerciturn, Efftager et Mierick Zilaier (Mirak Jalair — not in the 
Tiizuk) tarn acrem impressionem decerunt, ut hostes loco moverent ; sed 
Osyyian mter haec ferocissinium elepJiantuyn iyi illos eynisit, ita ut regii 
vicissiyyi cedere cogereyitur, et Efftager caedcretur ; Tzesiad gaunus autem 
et ipse ekphayito iyisidens, ut iyyipetum ferocientis helluae, declinaret^ 
se e suo dejecit^ et crus prefregit. ita ut aegre a suis e certamine 
subduceretur , et regii passim fugayyi capescerent ; actuyyique fuisset de regiiSy 
nisi inophiatus casus proelium restituisset ; miles quidem sauciiis humi 
jacenSy casu Osmayio, qui elephayito veJiebatur, oculum globo trajecit, e quo 
vulnere paulo post expiravit, cujus morte milites illius ita fuerunt consternati 
ut statim defuga cogitarent. Regii vero ordinibus sensiyn restitutis, eventum 
proelii Tzalayichano perscripsere : qui biduo post ad locum venit ubt 
pugnatum fueraty et Tzedsiatgayio e vuhiere defuncto, magnis itineribus 
fratrem (Wall ^Kan) et biduayyi atque liberos Osmanis assecutusy vivos 
cepit, eosque cim elephant is et oyyinibus ihesauris defuyictiy postquayyi Daeck 
Beyigalae metropolim est reversus. misit ad regem Anno . . . (the year is 
left out). 

De Laet says that Shuja*^ at Khan died from a fall from his elephant 
during the battle ; but the accident took place some time later. The 
AIa*’dsir says that he was on horseback when *^Usman*s elephant, whom 
the Tuzuk calls Gajpatly and Stewart BiiEhta (?), knocked him over, but 
Sh. quickly disentangled himself and stuck his dagger into the animal’s 
trunk. 

The Makhzan says that the plunder amounted to 7 lacs of rupees 
and 300 elephants. 

371. Mirza Khwaja, son of Mirza Asad^ 'llah. Tide No, 116. 

372. Mirza Sharif, son of Mirza ^Ala*’^ *d-Din. 

373. Shukr^ llah [Zafar Khan], son of Zayn Khan Koka (Xo. 34). 

He was mentioned above on p, 369. On the death of his father, he 

was made a commander of 700, and appears to have received, at the 
end of Akbar's reign, the title of Zafar Khan. 


^ The Tuzuk (p. 102) mentions Kish war Khan (p. 497). Iftikhar Khan. Sayyid Adam 
Barha, ShayMi Achhe, brother’s son of Muqarrab Khan. Mu<?taimd Khan, and Ihtimain 
Khan, as under Shuja<iat’s command. Sayyid Adam (the Tuzuk, p. 132, 1, 4 from below, 
has wrongly Say\id A^zara), Ifti^ar, and Shayl^ Achhe were killed. Later, <rAbd>^ 
s-Salam, son of Mu<iazzam Khan (Xo. 260) joined and pursued ^Usman. 



As his sister was married to Jaliaiiprir {ride under Xo. 37, and note 2, to 
No. 225) Z. Jyi. was rapidly promoted. When the emperor, in the second 
year of his reign, left Labor for Kabul, he halted at^Iawza^ Ahro*"!/ near 
Fort Atak, the inhabitants of which complained of the insecurity of the 
district arising from the predatory habits of the Khatar (p. 50b, note 2) 
and Dilahzak (note to No. 217). Zafar was appointed to Atak, r /re Ahmad 
Beg Khan (No. 191), and was ordered to remove the tribes to Labor, keep 
their chiefs imprisoned, and restore all plunder to the rightful owners. 
On Jahangir's return from Kabul, he joined the emperor, and was in the 
following year promoted to a mansab of 2,000. 1,000 horse. In the 7th 
year he was made a commander of 3,000, 2.000 horse, and governor of 
Bihar. In the 10th year he was removed, went back to court, where he 
received an increase of 500 horse, and then served in Bangash. Nothing 
else is known of him." Mn^cisir, 

From the Tiizuk (p. 343) we see that Zafar Khan died in the beginning 
of 1031, when Jahangir made his son Sa^^adat a commander of 800, 400 
horse. 

Sa^ddat Khan, his son. He served in Kabul, and was at the end of 
Jahangir’s reign a commander of 1,500. 700 horse. In the 5th year after 
Shahjahan’s accession, he was made a commander of 1,500, 1,000 horse, 
and was promoted up to the 25th year to a full command of 3,000 horse. 
He again served in Kabul, and under Murad Bakhsh in Balli and Badakh- 
shan, was made commandant of Tirmiz and distinguished himself in 
repelling a formidable night attack made by Subhan Qull I^an, ruler of 
Bukhara (19th year). Later he served in the Qandahar wars, was in the 
29th year Fawjdar of L^pper and Lower Bangash, and two years later 
commandant of Fort Kabul. 

In 1069, the second near of Awrangzib's reign, he was killed by his 
son Sherullah. Mahabat Khan, Subahdar of Kabul, imprisoned the 
murderer. 

374. Mir 'LMumin, son of Mir Samarqandl. 

Mir Samarqandl was a learned man who came during Bayram’s 
regency of Agra. Bada^onl, III, 149. 

375. Lashkari, son of Mirza Yusuf Khan (No. 35). 

Vide above, p. 405, and for his wife under No. 351. 

376. Agha Mulla Qazwlnl. Vide No. 278. 

377. Muhammad ^Ali of Jam. 

^ The Ma'^adr has ; the Tuznk, p. 48. I cannot find it on the maps. 

It is described as a green flat spot. The Khatars and Dilahzak.s are estimated in the 
Tuzuk at 7 to 8,000 families. 
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Jam is a place in Khurasan, famous for its Bahd Shayhh I melons. It 
has given name to the two poets Pur Baha and the renowned ^Abd^ 
P-Rahman JamL 

378. Mathura Das, the Khatrf. 

379. Sathura Das, his son. 

The latter served in the 26th year (989) under Sultan Murad in 
Kabul. Akbarn., Ill, 333, 

380. Mir Murad, brother of Shah Beg KolabI (No. 148). Vid£ Ko, 282. 

381. Kalla, the Kachhwaha. 

He served in 989 under Prince Murad in Kabul. 

382. Sayyid Darwish, son of Shams-i BuldiarL 

383. Junayd Murul. 

A Shavkh Junayd served under Shihab Khan (Xo. 26) in Gujrat. 
He was killed in the Khaibar catastrophe {Akbarn., Ill, 190, 498). 

384. Sayyid Abu Is-haq, son of Mirza Rafi*^^ ’d-Din-i SafawL 

He was mentioned under Xo. 149. In the 36th year he served against 
the Jam and MuzaHar of Gujrat. 

His father Rafl^^ 'd-Din was a learned man of saintly habits, and died 
at Agra in 954 or 957. One of his ancestors was Mu^in^ ’d-Din, author of 
a commentary to the Qur'^an entitled TafslrA Ma^dnl. 

385. Path &an, superintendent of the leopards. 

In 985, Akbar cured his sore eyes by blood letting, which Abu d-Fazl 
describes, according to his custom, as a miracle. F. K. was in charge of 
the hunting leopards. 

There is some confusion in the histories regarding the Fath Khan 
of Akbar's reign. First, there is Fattu Khan Af^dn. Fattu is the same 
as Fath, His title is Alasnad-i ^All, and his son was mentioned above, 
Xo. 306. Secondly, Fath Khan Filban, who when young was Akbar's 
elephant driver {filhdn^. He was subsequently made Amir, and according 
to my two MSS. of the Tabaqdt, died in 990. But Bada^oni (II, 352) 
mentions Fath I^an Filban as alive in 994, when he accompanied Qasim 
Khan (Xo. 59) on his march to Kashmir ; but the Akbar ndma, in the 
corresponding passage (III, 512) calls him Fath Khdn Masnad-i 
Dowsoifs edition of Elliot's Historians (I, 244, 250) mentions a Fath 
^an Bahadur. A Path Khan Taghluq was mentioned under Xo. 187. 

386. Muqun Khan, son of Sliuja^at Khan (Xo. 51), 

He served in the siege of Aslr, and in the 46th year in the Dakhin. 
Akbarn., Ill, 825, 865. 

387. Lala, son of Raja Bir Bar (Xo. 85). 
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The Akharndma (IIL 805) calls him the eldest son of Raja Bir Bar. 
Tide under 85. 

388. Yiisuf-i Kashmiri. Vide Xo. 228. 

389. Habi Yasawul. 

Habi is an abbreviation of Hahlh. 

390. Haydar Dost, brother of Qasim '^Ali Khan (Xo. 187). 

391. Dost Muhammad, son of Baba Dost. 

392. Shahru^ Danturl. 

Dantur, Dhantur or Dhantawar, is a district near the Kashmir ^ 
frontier. The Tuzuk (pp. 287. 291) says that Dhantur, during Ak bar's 
reign, was ruled over by Shahruldi, but now (in 1029, Idtii year of 
Jahangir's) by his son Bahadur. Bahadur was a commander of 200, 
100 horse, and served under Malta bat in Bangash. 

393. Sher Muhammad. 

He served in 993 in the Dakhin. Akharyi., Ill, 472. 

A ^her Muhammad Dlu'dna was mentioned on j). 332. He had at 
first been in the service of Khwaja Mu^azzam, brother of Akbar's mother. 
When Akbar, in the 10th year, was at Jaunpur, engaged with the rebellion 
of Khan Zaman, Sher Muhammad Dlwana plundered several places in 
Pargana Samana, the fawjdar of which was Mulla Nur^ 'd-Din TarlAan. 
The Mulla had left his vakil Mir Dost Muhammad in Samana. Sh. M. D. 
invited him and treacherously murdered him at the feast. Plundering 
several places he went to Maler. when he was surprised by the Mulla 
at a place called Dhanuri in Samana. Sh. M. D. fled, but his horse ran 
against the trunk of a tree and threw him down. He was captured and 
executed, a.h. 973, Akharn., II, 332. 

394. ^Ali Quli [Beg, Istajlu, Sher Afkan Khan]. 

He was the safarclfiroT table-attendant of Isma^il II, king of Persia. 
After his death he went over Qandahar to India, and met at Multan, 
the Khan Khanan (Xo. 29), who was on his march to That ha. At his 
recommendation, he received a mansah. During the war he rendered 
distinguished services. Soon after his arrival at court, Akbar married 
him to Mihr^ ’n-Xisa (the future Xur Jahan), daughter of Mirza Ghivas 
Tahrani (Xo. 319). Ghiyas's wife had accession to the imperial harem, 
and was on her visits often accompanied by her daughter. Prince Salim 
saw her, and fell in love with her, and Akbar, to avoid scandal, married 
her quickly to ^All QulL 


^ Vide Cunningham’s Geography of Ancient India, p. 131. It lies on the Dor 
River, near Nawshahra. 

Sufra-chi, — P.] 
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^All Qull accompanied the prince on his expedition against the Eana, 
and received from him the title of Sher Afkar Khan. On his accession, 
he received Bard wan as tiiyiiL His hostile encounter with Shaylh 
Khubu (No. 275) was related on p. 551. The Ma*'dAir says that when 
he went to meet the Subahdar. his mother put a helmet [dubalgha) on 
his head, and said, ‘‘ My son make his mother cry, before he makes your 
mother weep,’’ then kissed him, and let him go. 

All Q.'s daughter, who, like her mother, had the name of Mihr^ 'n-Nisa, 
was later married to Prince Shahryar, Jahangir's fifth son. 

Jahangir, in the Tuzuh, expresses his joy at *^A. Q.’s death, and hopes 
that “ the blackfaced wTetch will for ever remain in hell Khafi Khan 
(I, p, 267) mentions an extraordinary circumstance, said to have been 
related by Nur Jahan’s mother. According to her, Sher Aikan was not 
killed by Qutb^ ’d-Din's men, but, wounded as he was, managed to get 
to the door of his house, with the intention of killing his wife, whom he 
did not wish to fall into the emperor's hands. But her mother would not 
let him enter, and told him to mind his wounds, especially as Mihr^ ’n-Nisa 
had committed suicide by throwing herself into a well. “ Having heard 
the sad news, Sher Afkan went to the heavenly mansions.” 

His body was buried in the shrine of the poet Bahram Saqqa {vide 
below among the poets) ; the place is pointed out to this day at Bardwan. 

A verse is often mentioned by Muhammadans in allusion to four 
tigers which Nur Jahan killed with a musket. The tigers had been caught 
{Tuzuk, p. 186) and Nur Jahan requested Jahangir to let her shoot them. 
She killed two with one ball each, and the other two with two bullets, 
without missing, for which the emperor gave her a present of one thousand 
Ashrafls. One of the courtiers said on the spur of the moment : — 




“ Though Nur Jahan is a woman she is in the array of men a zan~{ sher 
afkan S' i.e., either the wife of Sher Afkan, or a woman who throws down 
(afkan) tigers (sher). 


395. Shah Muhammad, son of Masnad-i ^Ali. 
Vide Nos. 306 and 385. 


396. Sanwaldas Jadon. 

He accompanied Akbar on his forced march to Pa tan and Ahmadabad 
(p, 458, note) and served in 989 under Prince Murad in Kabul. In 992 
he w^as assaulted and dangerously wounded by some BhatL Akbar visited 
him, as he was given up by the doctors ; but he recovered after an illness 
of three years. 
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He was the son of Raja Gopal Jadon's brother {vide No. 305) and Abu 
‘1-Fazl calls him a personal attendant of the emperor. Akbarn., Ill, 
24, 333, 435. 

397. l^waja Zahir^ ’d-Din, son of 8hayl^ Khallh^ llah. 

He served in the 31st year under Qasim Khan (No. 59) in the conquest 
of Kashmir, and in the 46th year in the Dakhin. 

His father is also called Shah Khalil^ dlah. He served in the 10th year 
against Khan Zaman, and under Mun^im Khan in Bengal and Orlsa, 
and died in 983 at Gaur of fever (p. 407). 

Father and son are not to be confounded with the more illustrious 
Mir Khalil^ ’llah of Yazd and his son Mir Zahir^ ‘d-Dln, who in the 2nd 
year of Jahangir came as fugitives from Persia to Labor. The history 
of this noble family is given in the Ma^dsir. 

398. Mir Abu T-Qasim of Nishapur. 

399. Haji Muhammad Ardistanl. 

400. Muhammad ^an, son of Tarson Khan’s sister (No. 32). 

401. Khwaja Muqim, son of Khwaja Mirakl. 

He served under ^Azlz Koka in Bengal, and returned with him to court 
in the 29th year. In 993 he served again in Bengal, and was besieged, 
together with Tahir Sayf^ ’1-Muluk (No. 201) in Fort Ghoraghat by several 
Bengal rebels. In the end of the 35th year (beginning of 999), he was made 
Bakhshi. Akharn., Ill, 418, 470, 610. 

Vide Dowson’s edition of Elliot's Historians, I, pp. 248, 251. 

402. Qadir Quli, foster-brother of Mlrza Shahruli (No. 7). 

He served in the 36th year in Gujrat. Akharn., Ill, 621. 

403. Firuza, a slave of the emperor Humayun. 

Bada'^onl (III, 297) says that he was captured, when a child, by a soldier 
in one of the wars with India, and was taken to Humayun, who brought 
him up with Mlrza Muhammad Hakim, Akbar's brother. He played 
several musical instruments and composed poems. He came to India 
with GhazI Khan-i Badaldishl (No. 144). 

Bada^onl also says that he was a Langa. 

404 Taj ^an Khatriya. Vide No. 172. 

405. Zayn^ ’d-Din ‘^Ali. 

He served in the 25th year (end of 988) imder Man Singh against 
M. Muhammad Hakim. 

406. Mir Sharif of Kolab. 

407. Pahar Khan, the Baluch. 

He served in the 21st year against Dauda, son of Surjan Hada (No. 96), 
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and afterwards in Bengal. In 989, the 26th year, he was tuyfllddr of 
Ghazipur, and hunted down Ma^sum Kh an Farankhudi, after the latter 
had plundered Muhammad a bad {vide under Xo. 175). In the 28th year 
he served in Gujrat, and commanded the centre in the fight at Maisana, 
S.E, of Patan, in which Sher Kh an Fuladi was defeated. Akbani.^ Ill, 
160, 355. 416. 

Dr. Wilton Oldham, C.S., states in his “Memoir of the Ghazepoor 
District" (p. 80) that Fawjdar Pahar Khan is still remembered in 
(^azlpur, and that his tank and tomb are still objects of local interest. 

408. Keshu Bas, the Rathor. 

In the beginning of 993 (end of the 29th year) he served in Gujrat. 
A daughter of his was married to Prince Salim (vide under Xo. 4). From 
the Akbarndma, III, 623, it appears that he is the son of Ray Ray Singh's 
brother (Xo. 44) and perished, in the 36th year, in a private quarrel. 

409. Sayyid Lad Barha. 

In 993, Sayyid Lad served wdth the preceding in Gujrat, and in the 
46th year, in the Dakhin, 

410. Nasir Ma^in. 

Ma'^in (^^^^U) or Munj, is the name of a subdivision of Ranghar Rajputs, 
chiefly inhabiting Sarhind and the Bahat Du^ab. “ The only famous man 
w^hich this tribe has produced is ^Isa Khan Ma*'m. He served under 
Bahadur Shah and Jahandar Shah." Ma^dsir, 

411 Sanga, the Puwar. 

412 Qabil, son of *^Atiq. 

413. Ad wand] ^amindars of Orisa. 

414. Sundar i 

415. Nuram, foster-brother of Mirza Ibrahim. 

He served in the 31st year against the Af^ans on Moimt Terah, 
and in 1000, under Man Singh in the expedition to Orisa. Akbarn,, III, 
532, 642. 

Mirza Ibrahim w^as Akbar’s youngest brother, who died as an infant. 


The above list of grandees includes the names of such Mansabdars 
above the rank of commanders of Five Hundred as were alive and dead 
in the 40th year of his 3Iajesty's reign, in w’hich this book was completed ; 
but the list of the commanders from Five hundred to Two hundred, only 
contains such as w'ere alive in that year. Of those who hold a lower rank 
and are now alive, I shaU merely give the number. There are at present : — 



of Commanders of 150 . . . . . .53 

Do. 120 1 

Do. 100, or Yuzbdskls . . . 250 

Do. 80 91 

Do. 60 204 

Do. 50 16 

Do. 40 260 

Do. 30, or Tarkashhands ... 39 

Do. 20 250 

Do- 10 224 


[Total, 1,388 Mansabdars below the rank of a Commander of 200.] 

Scarcely a day passes away on which qualified and zealous men are not 
appointed to mansabs or promoted to higher dignities. Many Arabians 
and Persians also come from distant countries, and are honoured with 
commissions in the army, whereby they obtain the object of their desires. 
A large number again, both of old and young servants, receive their 
discharge, and are rewarded by his Majesty with daily allowances or grants 
of land, that render them independent. 

As I have mentioned the Grandees of the state, both such as are 
still alive and such as have gone to their rest, I shall also give the names 
of those who have been employed in the administration of the govern- 
ment, and thus confer upon them everlasting renown. 

The following have been Vakils, or prime-ministers ^ ; — 

Bayram Khan (No. 10) ; Mun^im Khan (No. 11) ; Atga Khan 
(No. 15) ; Bahadur Khan (No. 22) ; Khwaja Jahan (No. 110) ; Khan 
Khanan Mirza Khan (No. 29) : Khan-i A^^zam Mirza *»Koka (No. 21). 

The following have been Vazlrs or ministers of finances : — 

Mir ^Azlz^ Tlah Turbati ; Khwaja JalaD M-Din Mahmud ^ of Khurasan 
(No. 65) ; Khwaja Mu^'in^ d-Din Farankhudi (No. 128) : Khwaja ^Abd“ 
’1-Majid Asaf Khan (No. 49) ; Vazir Khan (No. 41) ; Muzaffar Khan 
(No. 37) ; Baja Todar Mai (No. 39) ; Khwaja Shah Mansur of Shiraz 
(No. 122) : Qulij Eihan (No. 42) ; Khwaja Shams^ 'd-Din Khawafl 
(No. 159). 

The following have been Bal^shls : — 

Khwaja Jahan (No. 110) ; Khwaja Tahir of Sijistan (No. Ill) ; 
Mawlana Habi Bihzadl,^ Mawlana Darwish Muhammad of Mashhad ; 


^ Abu 'I-Fazl’s list is neither complete, nor chronologically arranged 
® The MSS. and my text have wrong Mas*" ud for Mahmud, 

® Some MSS. have Hai instead of Habi (an abbreviation for Habib) ^ 
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Mawlana ‘^Ishqi,^ MuqTm of Khurasan (No. 410) ; Sultan Mahmud of 
Badaldishan ; Lashkar Khan (No. 90) ; Shahbaz Khan (No. 80) ; Kay 
Piirukhotam : Shaylh Farld-i Bulhari (No. 99) ; Qazi ^All of Ba^ad ; 
Ja^^far Beg ‘^Asaf Khan (No. 98) ; Khwaja Nizam^^ ’d-DIn Ahmad ; - 
Khwajagi Fath^ dlah (No. 258). 

The following have been Sadrs ^ : — 

Mir Fath^ Tlah ; Shaykii Gada*"!, son of Shaykh Jamal-i Kambu ; 
Khwajagi Muhammad Salih, descendant in the third generation from 
Khwaja ^Abd^ Tluh Marwarid ; Mawlana ^Abd^ d-Baqi ; Shaylh ^Abd^ 
’n-NabI ; Sultan Khwaja (No. 108) ; Sadr Jahan (No. 194). 


Concluding Note hy the Translator of Ahhafs Mansabddrs. 

The principal facts which Abu d-FazFs list of Grandees discloses are, 
first, that there were very few Hindustani Musulmans in the higher ranks 
of the army and the civil service, most of the officers being foreigners, 
especially Persians and Af^ans ; secondly, that there was a very fair 
sprinkling of Hindu Amirs, as among the 415 Mansabdars there are 51 
Hindus. 

The Mansabdars who bad fallen into disgrace, or had rebelled, have 
mostly been excluded. Thus we miss the names of Mir Shah Abu d-Ma^ali ; 
Khwaja Ma^azzam, brother of Akbar's mother ; Baba Khan Qaqshal ; 
Ma^sum-i Kabuli (p. 476, note) ; ^Arab BahMur ; Jabari, etc. But 
there are also several left out, as Khizr Khwaja (p. 394, note 2), Sullen 
Husayn Jala*^ir (vide under No. 64), Kamal Khan the Gakkhar (vide 
p. 507), Mir Gesu (p. 464), Nawrang Khan, son of Qutb^ ’d-Din Khan 
(No. 28), Mirza Quli (p. 118), Baja Askaran (under No. 174), and others, 
for whose omission it is difficult to assign reasons. 

Comparing Abu T-Fazl's Hst with that in the Tahaqdt, or the careful 
lists of Shahjahan's grandees in the Pddishahndma, we observe that 
Abu *1-Fazl has only given the niansab, but not the actual commands, 
which would have shown the strength of the contingents (tahindn). In 
other words, Abu T-Fazl has merely given the zdti rank (p. 251). This will 
partly account for the discrepancies in rank between his list and that by 
Nizam^ ‘d-Din in the Tahaqdt, which may advantageously be given here. 
Nizam gives only mansabdars of higher rank, viz. : — 


* Regarding him vide Akharndma, III. 210. He was of Ghazni. 

^ The Historian. 

® Vide pp. 280 to 28'^. Regarding Maul ana ^ Abd“ d-Baql, who was Sadr in the fifth 
year, vide Akbarndma, II, 143. 
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In the Tahaqdt.^ 

1. Khan Khanan Bayram Klian . No. 

2. Mirza Shahrukh, 5,000 . . ,, 

3. TardI Beg Khan . . . ,, 

4. Khan . . , ,, 

5. Mirza Eustam, 5,000 . . ,, 

6. Mirza Khan Khanan . . „ 

7. ^Ali Quli Khan Zaman . . „ 

8. Adham Khan . , . 

9. Mirza Sharaf^ ’d-Dln Husayn . ,, 

10. Shams^ ’d-Dln Muhammad Atga 

KKan 

11. Muhammad *^AzIz Kokultash, 


lyi Ahu I-FazVs list. 
10. Mansab, 5,000.1 
7 ; 5.000. 

12 ; do. 

11 ; do. 

9 ; do. 

29 ; do. 

13 ; do. 

19 ; do. 

17 ; do. 

15 ; do. 


5,000 

j j 

21 ; do. 

12. Khizr Khwaja 

not in the A*” in 

13. Bahadur Khan, 5,000 

No. 

22; 5,000 

14. Mir Muhammad Khan Atga 

5? 

16 ; do. 

15. Muhammad Qull Khan Barlas^ 

3 J 

31 ; do. 

16. Khan Jahan, 5,000 

17. Shihab^ 'd-Dln Ahmad Khan, 


24 ; do. 

5,000 .... 

3J 

26 ; do. 

18. Sa^Id Khan, 5,000 . 


25 ; do. 

19. Pir Muhammad Khan 

33 

20 ; do. 

20. Eaja Bihara Mai ^ 

33 

23 ; do. 

21. Eaja Bhagwan Das, 5,000 

33 

27 ; do. 

22. Man Singh, 5,000 . 

23. Khwaja *^Abd^ '1-Majid Asaf 

33 

30 ; do. 

Khan, maintained 20,000 horse 

33 

49 ; 3,000. 

24. Sikandar Khan Uzbak ^ 

33 

48; 3,000. 

25. ^Abd^ ’Uah ^an Uzbak 

35 

14 ; 5,000. 

26. Qiya Khan Gung - 

27. Yusuf Muhammad Khan Koka, 

33 

33 ; 5,000. 

5,000 

53 

18 ; 5,000. 

28. Zayn Khan Koka, 5,000 

53 

34 ; 4,500. 

29. Shuja*'at Khan. 5,000 

33 

51 ; 3,000. 


vide p. 394. 


^ According to MS. No. 87, of the Library of the As. Soc., Bengal, and my own MS. 
The occasional differences in the names are mostly traceable to Akbar’s hatred, which 
Abu '1-Fazi shared, of the names “ Muhammad ", “ Ahmad 

^ Mentioned in the Tabaqdt as belonging to the U maraud kibdr, the great Amirs," 
i.e., probably, the commanders of 5,000. 
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In the Tabaqdt. 


In Ahu 'l-Fa^Vs list. 

30. Shah Buda^ Khan 

No. 

52 ; 3,000. 

31. Ibrahim Khan Uzbak, 4,000 , 


64; 2,500. 

32. Tarso Mu^mmad Khan, 5,000 

JJ 

32 ; 5,000. 

33. Vazir Khan, 5.000 . 

JJ 

41 ; 4,000. 

34. Muhammad Murad Khan ^ 

>3 

54; 3,000. 

35. Ashraf Khan ^ . 


74; 2,000. 

36. Mahdl Qasim Khan ^ 

3 3 

36 ; 4,000. 

37. Muhammad Qasim Khan 

>3 

40 ; 4,000. 

38. Khwaja Sultan ^All 

3 5 

56 ; 3,000. 

39. Kaja Todar Mai, 4,000 . 

33 

39 ; 4,000. 

40. Mirza A'usuf Kkan Razawl, 4,000 

33 

35 ; 4,500. 

41. Mirza Quli Khan ^ 

not in the A*’m ; vide p. 4 

42, Muza liar Khan 

No. 

37 ; 4,000. 

43. Haydar Muhammad Khan, 2,000 

33 

66; 2.500. 

44. Shaham Khan Jala^Ir, 2,000 . 

33 

97 ; 2,000. 

45. Isma^Il Sultan Dulday . 

33 

72; 2.000. 

46. Muhammad Khan Jala^ir ^ 

not 

in the A*‘In. 

47. Khan-i ^Alam, 3,000 

No. 

58 ; 3,000. 

48. Qutb^ M-Dln Muhammad Khan, 
maintained 5,000 horse 

33 

28 ; 5,000. 

49 Muhibb ‘^All Khan, 4,000 

33 

107; 1,000. 

50. Qulij Khan, 4,000 . 

33 

42 ; 4,000. 

51. Muhammad Sadiq Khan, 4,000 

,, 

43 ; 4,000. 

52. Mirza Jani Beg, 3,000 

33 

47; 3,000. 

53. Isma^ll Quli Khan, 3,000 ^ 

33 

46 ; 3,500. 

54. I*^timad Khan Gujrati, 4,000 . 

,, 

67 ; 2,500. 

55. Baja Ray Singh, of Bikanir and 
Xagor. 4.000 

33 

44 ; 4,000. 

56. Sharif Muhammad Khan, 3,000 

53 

63; 3,000. 

57. Shah Fakhr^ ’d-Din, Naqabat 
Khan, 1,000 

33 

88; 2,000. 

58. Habib ^Ali Khan . 

33 

133; 1,000. 

59. Shah Quli Mahram, 1,000 

33 

45 ; 3,500. 


^ Mentioned in the Tahaqdta^ belonging to the Umard^-i hibdr, “ the great Amirs,"' 
i.e., probably the commanders of 5,000. 

* He got insane, Tabaqdt. 

3 MS.. 1,000. 

I 

I 

4 

i 
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In the Tahaqut. 

60. Muhibb ^Ali Khan Rahtasi, 

4.000 

61. Mu^m” ^(l-DIn Ahmad . 

62. Ptimad Khan Khwaiasara 

63. Dastam ^ Khan 

64. Kamal Khan, the Gakkhar, 5,000 

5.000 

65. Tahir Khan Mir Fara^at, 2,000 

66. Sayyid Hamid of Buldiara, 2,000 

67. Sayyid Mahmud Khan, Barha, 

4.000 

68. Sayyid Ahmad Khan, Barha, 

3.000 

69. Qara Bahadur Klian,^ 4,000 (?) 

70. BaqI Muhammad Khan Koka, 

4.000 

71. Sayyid Muhammad Mir ‘‘Adi . 

72. Ma^^sum Khan Faran]Audi, 2,000 

73. Ka^^Tang Khan, 4,000 

74. Shah Muhammad Khan Atga, 

younger brother of Shams^ 
d’Din Atgah ^ . 

75. Matlab Khan, 2,000 

76. ShaylA Ibrahim, 2,000 . 

77. ‘^All Qull Khan, 2,000 

78. Tolak Khan Quchin, 2,000 

79. Shah Beg Khan Kabuli, 3,000 

80. Fattu Edian Ai^an, 2,000 

81. Fath Khan Filban, 2,000 

82. Samanji Khan Mu^ul, 2,000 . 

83. Babu Mankli, 1,000 

84. Darwish Muhammad Uzbak, 

2.000 

85. Shahbaz Khan Kambu, 2,000 . 

86. KKwaja Jahan Khurasan! 


In Abu I-FazVs list 

not in the A*'m : vide p. 466. 

No. 128; 1,000. 

119; 1,000. 

„ 79 : 2,000. 

not in the A®'in ; vide p. 507, 

and under No. 247- 
No. 94; 2,000. 

,, 78 ; 2,000. 

„ 75 ; 2,000. 

„ 91 ; 2,000. 

„ 179 ; 700. 

„ 60 ; 3,000. 

„ 140; 1,000. 

„ 157; 1,000. 
not in the A*^in ; vide p. 354. 


not in the A®^In. 

No. 83 ; 2,000. 

„ 82 ; 2,000. 

„ 124; 1,000. 

„ 158; 1,000. 

„ 57 ; 3,000. 

not in the A*’In ; vide No. 385. 
not in the A*’In ; vide under 
No. 100; 1,500. [No. 385. 

„ 202 ; 700. 

„ 81 ; 2,000. 

„ 80 ; 2,000. 

„ 110 ; 1 , 000 . 


^ The MSS. of the Tahaqat also have wrongly Rustam Khan. 
* MS. Bahadur Khan. 

® This is probably a mistake of the author of the Tahaqat. 
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hi the Tahaqdt. In Ahu 'hFazVs list. 

87. Majnun Kban Qaqshal, kept 

5.000 horse . . . No. 50 ; 3,000. 

88. Muhammad Qasim Khand 3,000 ,, 40 ; 4,000. 

89. MuzaSar IJusayn Mirza, 1,000 ,, 180; 700. 

90. Kaja Jagannath, 3,000 . ,, 69 ; 2,500. 

91. Raja Askaran, 3,000 . . not in the A^'In ; vid-e Xo. 174. 

92. Ray Lonkaran, 2,000 . . not in the A®^m ; vide Xo. 265. 

93. Madhu Singh, '' brother of R. 

Man Singh,*’ 2,000 . . Xo. 104 ; 1,500. 

94. Sayf Khan Koka . . . ,, 38 ; 4,000. 

95. Ghiyas^ 'd-Din ^Ali Asaf Khan ,, 126 ; 1,000. 

96. Payanda Khan Mu^iil, 2,000 ,, 68 ; 2,500. 

97. Mubarak Khan, the Gakkhar, 

1.000 171 ; 1,000. 

98. Baz Bahadur Af^an, 2,000 . ,, 120 ; 1,000. 

99. Mirak Khan Jinkjank (?) . not in the A*'m. 

100. Sayyid Qasim Barha, 2,000 . Xo. 105 : 1,500. 

101. Raja Kangar, 2,000 . . not in the A^In ; 

vide under Xo. 134. 

102. Muhammad Husayn Lashkar 

Khan, kept 2,000 horse . Xo. 90 ; 2,000. 

103. Husayn Khan Tukriyah, 2,000 ,, 53 ; 3,000. 

104. Jalal Khan, the Gakkhar, 1,500 ,, 170 ; 1,000. 

105. Sa^ld Khan, the Gakkhar, 1,500 not in the A*'in ; 

vide p. 508, and under Xo. 247. 

106. I^tibar Khan, Eunuch, 2,000 , Xo. 84 ; 2,000. 

107. Khwajah Tahir Muhammad 

Tatar Khan . . . ,, 111 ; 1,000. 

108. Moth Raja, 1.500 . . . ,, 121 ; 1,000. 

109. Mihtar Khan Khasa Khayl, 

2.000 102 ; 1,500. 

110. Safdar Khan, Khasa Khayl, 

2,000 ^ . . . . not in the A*'m. 

111. Bahar Khan, Khasa Khayl 

2,000 Xo. 87 (?) ; 2,000. 


^ The same as Xo. 37 on p. 598 ? 


I 
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In the Tahaqdt. 

112. Farliat Khan Khasa Khavl, 

2,000 . . . . \ 

113. Kay Sal Darbari, 2,000 , 

114. Kay Durga, 1,500^ 

115. Mirak Khan Bahadur, “ 2,000 . 

116. Shah Muhammad Qalatl 

117. Maqsud ‘^Ali Kor . 

118. Ikhlas Khan, the Eunuch, 1,000 

119. Mihr *^AlI Sildoz, 1,500 . 

120. Khudawand Khan Dakhini, 

1,500 

121. Mir Murtaza Dakhini, 1,000 

122. Hasan Khan, a Batani Af^an, 

1,000 

123. Kazar Beg, son of Sa*^id, the 

Ghakkhar, 1,000 . 

124. Kaja Gopal, 2,000 . 

125. Qiya Khan, 1,000 . 

126. Sayyid Hashim Barha, 2.000 . 

127. Kazawi Khan, 2,000 

128. Kaja Bir Bal, 2,000 

129. Shaykh Farld-i Bukhari, 1,500 

130. Kaja Surjan, 2,000 

131. Ja^^far Beg, Asaf Khan, 2,000 

132. Kaja Kupsi Bairagi, 1,500 

133. EM Khan, 1,500 . 

134. Shah Quli Khan Karanji, 1,000 

135. Shaykh Muhammad Khan Bukh- 

ari, 2,000 .... 

136. Lai Khan Badakhshi 

137. Khanjar Beg Cha^ta ^ . 

138. IVIakhsus Khan, 2,500 

139. Sani Khan Axlat . 

^ MS., 1,000, 


In Abu 'l-FazVs list, 

Xo. 145; 1,000. 

„ 106 ; 1,250. 

„ 103 ; 1,500. 

„ 208 ; 500. 

„ 95 ; 2,000. 

„ 136; LOGO. 

,, 86 ; 2,000. 

„ 130; 1,000. 

„ 151 : 1,000. 

„ 162: 1,000. 

„ 220 ; 500. 

„ 247 ; 500. 
not in the A*’in ; 

vid£ under Xo. 305. 
Xo. 184 ; 700. 

„ 143 ; 1,000. 

„ 141 ; 1,000. 

„ 85 ; 2,000. 

„ 99; 1,500. 

„ 96 ; 2,000. 

„ 98; 2,000. 

„ 118; 1,000. • 

„ 156; 1,000. 

„ 231; 500. 

„ 77 ; 2,000. 

„ 209 ; 500. 
not in the A*’in. 

Xo. 70 ; 2,500. 

„ 216 ; 500. 


2 He died in the explosion of a mine before CMtor. 

3 He belongs to the old Amirs of the present dynasty. He was an aecoraplished 
man, excelled in music, and competed poenis. There exists a well-known Masnawi by 
him, dar bdb-i akhdrd, on the subject of dancing girls." Tahaqdt. Vide Akbarnnma^ 
II. 82. 
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In the Tabaqdt. 

140. Mirza Husayn Khan 

141. Jagat Singh, L500 

142. Mirza Najiit Khan 

143. ^Ali Dost ^an, 1,000 ^ . 

144- Sultan Husayn Klian 

145. Khwaja Shah Mansur Shirazi . 

146. Salim IHian, 1,000 

147. Sayyid Chhajhu Barha . 

148. Darbar Khan, 1,000 

149. Haji Muhammad Sistani, 1,000 ( 

150. Muhammad Zaman ^ 

151. Khurram I^an, 2,000^ . 

152. Muhammad Quli Toqbay, 1,000 

153. Mujahid Khan, 1,000 ^ . 

154. Sultan Ibrahim Awbahi ® 

155. Shah Ghazi Khan Turkman 

156. Sheroya, 1,000 

157. Kakar ^Ali Khan, 1,000 

158. Xaqib Khan, 1,000 

159. Beg Xurin Kh an, 1,000 . 

160. Qutlu Qadam Khan, 1,000 

161. Jalal Khan Qiirchl, 1,000 

162. Shimal Khan Quxchl, 1,000 

163. ^lirzada ‘^Ali Khan 

164. Sayyid ^Abd^ ’llah Khan 

165. Mir’sharlfd Amuli, 1,000 

166. Farrukh Khan 

167. Dost Khan ® . 

168. Ja^^far Khan Turkman, 1.000 . 


In Abu 'l‘FazVs list. 
No. 149; 1,000. 

„ 160; 1,000. 

„ 142 ; 1,000. 
not in the A*'m. 
not in the A^'in. 

No. 122 ; 1,000. 

„ 132 ; 1,000. 

„ 221 ; 500. 

,, 185 ; 700. 

?) „ 55 ; 3,000. 

not in the A*" in, 
not in the A^’in. 

No. 129 ; 1,000. 
not in the A*” In. 
not in the A*” In. 
not in the A^In. 

No. 168; 1,000. 

„ 92 ; 2,000. 

„ 161 ; 1,000. 

„ 212 ; 500. 

„ 123 ; 1,000. 

„ 213 ; 500. 

„ 154; 1,000. 

„ 152; 1,000. 

„ 189 ; 700. 

No. 166 ; 1,000. 

„ 232 ; 500. 

not in the A^’In. 

No- 114; 1,000. 


^ “ He wsls a servant of Huma\iin. In Akbar’s service he rose to a command of 1,000, 
and died at Labor.'' One MS. calls him <;Ali Dost Khan Ndrangi, the other has Bdrbegi, 
an iimisual title for the Mu^ul period. 

2 " Muhammad Zaman is the brother of Mirza Yusuf Khan (No. 35). He belonged 
to the commander^ of 1,0<X), and was killed in Gadha," Tabaqdt. 

According to the Tabaqdt, he was dead in 1000. Vide Akbarndma, II, 98, 108, 
200. 284 287.' 

He IS not to be confounded with Mirza Khurram (No. 177). 

* Mujahid Khun was the son of Mu§ahib Khan, one of Humayun's courtiers. He was 
killed at Konbhalmlr. Akbarnd.nia, III, 140, 168. 

’ He was the or maternal uncle, of the author of the Tabaqdt. and distinguished 
himself in leading a successful expedition into Kama*" on. 

® One MS. calls him other belonged to the commanders of 

1,000, and is now (a.h. 1001) dead." 
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In the Tahaqdt. 

169. Ray Manoliar . . . Xo. 

170. Sliaykh ^Abd'^ ‘r -Rahim of Lakhnau ,, 

171. Mirza A})u ‘hMuzaft’ar , 

172. Raj Singlu son of Raja Askaran 

173. Ray Patr Das 

174. Janish Bahadur 

175. Muhammad I\han Xiyazi . .. 

176. Ram Das Kachhwaha 

177. Mir Abu d-Qasim 

178. Khwaja ^Abd^ d-Hay, Mir ^Adl 

179. Shams^ ’d-Din Husayn, son of 

A^zam Khan ..... 

180. Khwaja Shams^ 'd-Din KKawafi ,, 

181. Mir JamaD 'd-Din Ilusayn Inju, 

1,000 


In Ahu 'I- Fad's list. 
265 ; 400. 

197 ; 700. 

240; 500. 

174; 1,000. 

196 ; 700. 

235 ; 500. 

239 ; 500. 

238 ; 500. 

251 ; 500. 

230 ; 500. 

163 ; 1,000. 

159 ; 1,000. 

164; 1,000. 


182. Shaykh ^Abd^ ’llah Khan, son of 

Muhammad Ghaws, 1,000 

183. Sayyid Raju Barha, 1,000 

184. Medni Ray Chauhan, 1,000 

185. Mir Tahir Razawi, brother of M. 

Yusuf Khan 

186. Tash Beg Kabuli . 

187. Ahmad Beg Kabuli, keeps 700 

horse ..... 

188. Sher Khwaja . 

189. Muhammad Quli Turkman 

190. Mirza ^Ali Alamshahi ^ . 

191. Wazir Jamil 

192. Ray Bhoj, 1,000 . 

193. Balhtyar Beg Turkman . 

194. Mir Sadr Jahan 

195. Hasan Beg Shaylh ‘^Umari 

196. Shadman, son of *^Aziz Koka . 

197. Raja Mukatman Bhadaurya . 

198. Baqi Safarchi,^ son of Tahir 

Khan Faraghat , 


„ 173; 1,000. 

165 ; 1,000. 

„ 198 ; 700. 

„ 236 ; 500. 

172 ; 1,000. 

191 ; 700- 
„ 176 ; 800. 

„ 203 ; 600- 
.. 237 ; 500. 

200 ; 700. 

„ 175; 1,000 
204 ; 600. 

194 ; 700. 

„ 167 ; 1,000. 

233 ; 500. 

„ 249 ; 500. 

not in the A*^in ; vide Xo. 94. 


1 “ He is the brother of ^JAlamshah, a courageous man, skilful in the use of arms." 
Tabaqat. This remark is scarcely in harmony with the facts recorded under No. 237. 

Or Sufra-chl ? — P.] 
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In the Tahaqdt, In Abil 'l-FazVs list. 

199. Faridun Barlas . . . Xo. 227 ; 500. 

200. Bahadur Khan Qurdar, a Tarin 

Afghan 269 : 400. 

201. Shaykh Bayazid-i Chishti . „ 260 ; 400. 

In this above list, a few grandees are mentioned whom Abu ’l-Fazl 
classes among the commanders of 400. Nizam, however, adds the 
following note to his own list — “ Let it be known that the title of Amir 
is given to all such as hold Mansabs from 500 upwards. None of those 
tchom I have enumerated holds a less ra7ik.” 

The Historian Bada*^om has not given a list of Amirs, but has compiled 
instead a very valuable list of the poets, doctors, learned men, and saints 
of Akbar’s reign, together with biographical notices, which make up the 
third volume of the edition printed by the Asiatic Society of BengaL 
With his usual animus he says (III, 1) — I shall not give the names of 
the Amirs, as Nizam has given them in the end of his work, and besides 
most of them have died without having obtained the jpardon of God. 

I have seen none that is faithful in this generation ; 

If thou hnoivest one, give him my blessing N 
Of the Mansabdars whose names Abu 4-Fazl has not given, because 
the A*" In list refers to the period prior to the 40th year of Akbar's reign, 
the most famous are Mahabat Kkan, Khan Jahan Lodi (vide under 
No. 309), and ‘^Abd^ 'Hah Khan Firuz-jang. 

We have no complete list of the grandees of Jahangir's reign ; but 
the Dutch traveller De Laet, in his work on India (p. 151) has a valuable 
note on the numerical strength of Jahangir’s Mansabdars, which may 
be compared with the lists in the A^in and the Pddishdhndma (II, 717). 
Leaving out the princes, whose inansahs were above 5,000, we have : — 


Commanders 

Under Akbar. 

Under Jahangir. 

Under Shahjahmi 


{A‘in) 

(De Laet) 

(PadishCi hndma) 

5.000 . 

. 30 . 

. 8 . 

. 20 

4,500 . 

2 

. 9 , 

. 0 

4,000 . 

9 . 

. 25 , 

. 20 

3,500 . 

2 

. 30 . 

. 0 

3,000 . 

. 17 . 

. 36 . 

. 44 

2,500 . 

8 . 

, 42 . 

. 11 

2,000 . 

. 27 . 

. 45 . 

. 51 

1,500 , 

7 

. 51 , 

, 52 

1.250 . 

1 . 

. 0 . 

. 0 
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Commanders 

Under Akhar. 

Under Jahangir. Under Shdhjahdn 


(A^Iii) 

(De Laet) 

( Pd d ishdhndmu) 

1,000 . 

. 31 . 

. 55 . 

. 97 

900 . 

. 38 . 

. 0 . 

. 23 

800 . 

2 

. 0 . 

. 40 

700 . 

. 25 . 

. 58 . 

. 61 

600 . 

4 . 

. 0 . 

, 30 

500 . 

. 46 . 

. 80 . 

. 114 

Total 

. 249 . 

. 439 . 

. 563 

400 . 

. 18 . 

. 73 


350 . 

. 19 . 

. 58 


300 . 

. 33 . 

. 72 


250 . 

. 12 . 

. 85 

not specified. 

200 . 

. 81 . 

. 150 


Total 

. 163 . 

. 438 


150 . 

. 53 . 

. 242 


120 . 

1 . 

. 0 


100 . 

. 250 . 

. 300 


80 . 

. 91 . 

. 245 

not specified. 

60 . 

. 204 . 

. 397 


50 . 

. 16 , 

. 0 


40 . 

. 260 . 

. 298 


30 . 

. 39 . 

. 240 


20 . 

. 250 . 

. 232 


10 . 

. 224 . 

. no 


Total 

. 1,388 . 

2,064 


The number of Abadls under Jahangir, De Laet fixes as follows : — 


Chaharaspas 


741 


Sihaspas . 


1,322 


Duaspas . 


1,428 


Yakaspas . 


950 


4,441 Ahadis. 
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Under Shahjahan, 17 Grandees were promoted, up to the 20th year 
of his reign, to mansabs above 5,000. There is no Hindu among them. 

De Laet has not mentioned how many of the Amirs were Hindus. 
But we may compare the hsts of the A^Jn and the Fadishohnama. 

We find under Akbar ; — 

among 252 mansabdars from 5,000 to 500 . . 32 Hindus, 

among 163 mansabdars from 400 to 200 . , 25 ,, 

Under Shahjahan (20th year of his reign), we have : — 

among 12 mansabdars above 5,000 ... no Hindus, 

among 580 mansabdars from 5,000 to 500 . . 110 Hindus 

The names of commanders below 500 are not given in the Padishah- 
ndma. Regarding other facts connected with the relative position of 
Hindus and IMuhammadans at the Mu^ul court, I would refer the reader 
to my “ Chapter from Muhammadan History,*’ Calcutta Review, April, 
1871. 


A*'m 30 (continued). 

THE LEARNED MEN OF THE TIME. 

I shall now speak of the sages of the period and classify them according 
to their knowledge, casting aside all differences of creed. His Majesty, 
who is himself the leader of the material and the ideal worlds, and the 
sovereign over the external and the internal, honours five classes of sages 
as worthy of attention. Ajid yet all five, according to their fight, are 
struck with his Majesty's perfection, the ornament of the world. The 
JiTst class, in the lustre of then? star, perceive the mysteries of the external 
and the internal, and in their understanding and the breadth of their 
\ iews, full}' comprehend both realms of thought, and acknowledge to 
have received their spiritual power from the throne of his Majesty, The 
second class pay less attention to the external world ; but in the fight 
of their hearts they acquire vast knowledge. The third class do not step 
beyond the arena of observation {jiazar) and possess a certain knowledge 
of what rests on testimony. The fourth class look upon testimony as 
something filled with the dust of suspicion, and handle nothing without 
proof. The fifth class are bigoted, and cannot pass beyond the narrow 
sphere of revealed testimony. Each class has many subdivisions. 

I do not wish to set up as a judge and hold forth the faults of people. 
The mere classification was repugnant to my feelings ; but truthfulness 
helps on the pen. 
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First Class. — Suck as understand the nvjst cries of both ivorlds. 

1. Sliaykh Muburak ot Xfi^or.^ 

Vide under No. ’2y^ The Tabaqdt also mentions a Sliaykli Mubarak 
of Alwar, and a Sayyid Mubarak of Gwrdyar. 

2. fthaykli Xizani. 

Abu T-Fazl either means the renowned Nizain^ M-Dm of Amethi, 
near Lakhnau, of the Chishti sect, who died a.h. 979 ; or Xizam^* ’d-Dlii 
of Narnaul, of the same sect, who died in 997. 

3. Shaykh Adhan. 

He also belonged to the Chishtls, and died at Jaunpur in 970. 

4. Miyan WajllT^ 'd-Din. 

Died at Ahmadabad in 998. The Tabaqdt mentions a contemporary, 
Shaukli Wajih^^ ‘d-Din Gujrati, who died in 995. 

5. Shaykh KukiT^ 'd-Dln. 

He was the son of Shayldi ‘^Abd^ T-Quddus of Gango. Bada*’oni 
saw him at Dihll at the time of Bayram's fail. 

6. Shay]^ Abd^^ T-Aziz (of Dihli). 

7. Shaykh JalaD 'd-Din. 

He belongs to Thanesar, and was the pnpil and spiritual successor 
(khalifa) of ^Abd'^ T-Quddus of Gango. Died 989. 

8. Shaykh Ilahdiya. 

Ildhdiya is Hindustani for the Persian Ildhddd, “ given (diyd) by 
God,’’ “ Theodore.” He lived at Khayrabad and died in 993. 

9. Mawlana Husam^ ’d-Din. 

“ Mawlana Husam^ ’d-Dln Surl^ of Labor. He differed from the 
learned of Labor, and studied theology and philosophy. He was 
very pious." Tabaqdt. 

10. Shaykh ^Abd^^ T-Ghafur. 

He belongs to A^zampur in Sambhal, and was the pupil of ^Abd^ 
T-Quddus. Died in 995. 

11. Shayl^ Panju. 

He was wTongly called Bechu on p. 110, note 3. He died in 969. 
Badd^onl, II, 53. 

12. i\Iawlana Isma^Il. 

He was an Arabian, and the friend of Shaykh Husayn, who taught 
in Humayun's Madrasa at Dihli. He was a rich man, and was killed by 
some burglars that had broken into his house. 


^ The notevS are taken from the Tabaqdt, the third volume of Badcd’om, and the Mir*’ at 
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13. Madhu SarsutL 

14. Madhusudan. 

15. Narayn Asram. 

16. Hariji Bur. 

17. Damudar Bhat. 


18. Kamtirtli, 

19. Nar Sing. 

20. Parmindar, 

21. Adit. 


Second Class, — Such as understand the mysteries of the heart. 

22. Shayl^ Rukn^ ’d-Dln Mahmud ^ Kamangar (the bow maker). 

23. Shaykh Araan^ dlah. 

24. Khwaja ^Abd^ 'sh-ShahId. 

He is the son of Khwajagan Khwaja, son of the renowned Khwaja 
Ahrar. Vide Ko. 17 and No. 108. He died in 982, and was 
buried at Samarkand. He had been for twenty years in India, and 

held a jagir in Pargana iii the Bari Duab, where he maintained 

• y ' 

two thousand poor. 

25. Shay^ Musa. 

He was a smith {dhangar), and performed many miracles. He died 
in the beginning of Akbar's reign, and was buried at Labor. The elder 
brother of ShaylA Salim-i Chishti also was called Shaykh Musa ; vide 
under No. 82. Vide also below, No. 102. 

26. Baba Balas. 

27. Shay]A ^Ala*^^ 'd-Dln Majzub. Vide Badd*’ont, III, 61. 

28. Shaykh Yusuf Harkun. 

The Tahaqdt calls him Shaykh Yusuf Harkun Majzub of Labor. 

29. Shaykh Burhan. 

He lived as a recluse in Kalpi, and subsisted on milk and sweetmeats, 
denying himself water. He knew no Arabic, and yet explained the 
Quran. He was a MahdawL He died in 970 at the age of one hundred 
years, and was buried in his cell. 

30. Baba Kipur. 

Shay]A Kipur Majzub of Gwalyar, a Husayni Sayyid, was at first a 
soldier, then turned a hihisktl, and supplied widows and the poor with 
water. He died in 979 from a fall from his gate. 

31. ShaylA Abu Is-haq Firang. Vide Bada^oni, III, 48. 

32. ShayWi Da^ud. 

He is called Jhanniwal from Jhanni near Labor. His ancestors had 
come from Arabia and settled at Sitpilr in Multan, where Da^ud was born. 
Bada*’om (III, p. 28) devotes eleven pages to his biography. He died in 
982. 


^ Badd^om (III, p. lot) mentions a Zayn^ 'd-Dln Mahmud Kamangar. 
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33. Shayl^ Salim-i Chishti. 

He was a descendant of Shayl^ Farid-i Shakarganj, and lived in 
Fathpur Slkrl highly honoured by Akbar. Jahangir was called after 
him Salim. He died in 979. Several of his relations have been mentioned 
above. 

34. Shayl^ Muhammad Ghaws of Gwalyar. 

Vide Xo. 173. 

35. Ram Bhadr. 36. Jadrup. 

Third Class, — Such as know philosophy and theology ^ 

37. Mir Fath^ ’llah of Shiraz. 

Vide pp. 34, 110, 208, 284. His brother was a poet and wrote xinder 
the takhallus of Fdrighl ; vide Badd^oni, III, 292. His two sons were Mir 
Taqi and Mir Sharif. 

38. Mir Murtaza. 

He is not to be confounded with Mir Murtaza, No. 162. Mir 
Murtaza Sharif of Shiraz died in 974 at Dihli, and was buried at the side 
of the poet Khusraw, from where his body was taken to Mashhad. He 
had studied the Hadis under the renowned Ibn Ha jar in Makkah, and 
then came over the Dakhin to Agra. Vide Akharndma, II, 278, 337. 

39. Mawlana Sa^^id, of Turkistan. 

He came in 968 from Mawara ’n-nahr to Agra. Bad., II, 49. He died 
in Kabul in 970 ; Z.c., Ill, 152. 

40. Hafiz of Tashkand. 

He is also called Hafiz Kumaki. He came in 977 from Tashkand to 
India, and was looked upon in Mawara ’n-nahr as a most learned man. 
He had something of a soldier in him, and used to travel about, like all 
Turks, with the quiver tied to his waist. He went over Gujrat to Makkah, 
and from there to Constantinople, where he refused a vazirship. After- 
wards he returned to his country, where he died. Vide Badd^oniy II, 187. 

41. Mawlana Shah Muhammad. 

Vide p. 112 ; Bad., II, 295, IL 

42. Mawdana Ala^“ ’d-Din. 

He came from Laristan, and is hence called Ldrt. He was the son 
of Mawlana Kamal^ ’d-Din Husayn and studied under Mawlana Jalal 
Dawwanl Shafi*^!. He was for some time Akbar’ s teacher. Once at a 
darbar he placed himself before the Khan-i A^^m, when the Mir Tozak 


^ Ma^qul o inanqul, pr. that which is based on reason (<?a^l)and traditional testimony 
{naql). 
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told him to go back. Why should not a learned man stand in front of 
fools,” said he, and left the hall, and never came again. He got d,00Q 
bighas as sayur^al in Sambhal, where he died. 

43. ilakim Misri. Vide No. 254. 

44. IVIawlana Shaykh llusayn (of Ajmlr). 

He was said to be a descendant of the great Indian saint Mu^ind 
Chishti of Ajnur, was once banished to 3Iakkah, and had to suffer, in 
common with other learned men whom Akbar despised, various persecu- 
tions. Badd^onl, 111, 87. 

45. Mawlana Mir Kalan. 

He died in 981, and was buried at Agra. He was Jahangir's first 
teacher. Bad., II, 170. 

46. OhazI Klu'in. Vide No. 144. 

47. Mawlana Sadiq. 

He was born in Samarqand, came to India, and then went to Kabul, 
where he was for some time the teacher of Mirza Muhammad Hakim, 
Akbar's brother. He then went back to his home, where he was alive in 
1001. The Tahaqdt calls him Mulla Sadiq Halwa^’i. Badd^onl (III, 255, 
where the Ed, I^ibl. India has \^Tongly Hahvanl) puts him among 
the poets. 

48. Mawlana 8hah Muhammad. 

Vide No. 41. This seems to be a mere repetition. Other Histories 
only mention one Mawlana of that name. 

Fourth Class — Such as hioiv jyhilosophy (‘^aqli kalam).^ 

49- Mawlana Pir Muhammad. Vide No. 20. 

50. Mawlana ^Abd^ ‘1-Baqi. 

He was a Sadr ; vide pp. 282, 528 [and Akharndma, II, 143]. 

51. Jlirza Muflis. 

He was an Uzbak, came from Mawara ’n-nahr to India, and taught 
for some timeMn the Jami^^ Masjid of Mu^in^ 'd-Dln Faranldiudi {vide 
No. 128) at Agra. He died in Makkah at the age of seventy. Vide 
Bad., II, 187. 

52. Mawlanfizada Shukr. 

53. Mawlana 5Iuhammad. 

He lived at Lfihor and was in 1004 nearly ninety years old. BadcConl 
(III, 154) calls him Mawlana Muhammad Mufti. 


* This ffle^ris ciu^ilv r6]j^ous tcstiniony bas^ci on hum3.n r6ason, not on revolution. 
Abu ’]-FazI evidently takes it in a wider sense, as he includes the doctors in this class. 
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Abu 1-Fazl liowev^r, moans porliaps Mawlaiia ]\Iiihamina(l of Yazd, 
a learned and bigoted Shl^ali, wlio was wo II re(‘oivod by Akbar and Abu 
d-Fazl, to whose innovations lie at first airroed. Ikit he ^mt tired of 
them and asked for permission to (^o to IMakkah. He was ])lunderod on 
the road to 8urat. Mir^dt. ]3ut Badd^onl tolls cpiito a dilTeront story ; 
\d(k p. 198. 

Or it meay refer to No. 110. p. 438. 

51. Qasim Beg. 

\ ide Xo. 350j p. 112. The Tal^aqat also says of him that Ik^ was 
distinguished for his ac(}uireraents in the 

55. Mawlana Xur^ M-Din Tarkhan. 

Vide under Xo. 393. He was a poet an<l a man of groat erudition. 
Towards the end of liis life he repented " and gave up poetrv. Pfe was 
for a long time ^lutawalil of Hiimavun's tomb in DihiT. where he died. 

The Tahnqdi says that he was a good mathematician and astrf>nomer. 
According to the Ma^dsir, he was born in Jam in Khurasan, and was 
educated m Mashhad. He was introduced to Babar, and was a private 
friend of Humayun's. who like him was fond of the astrolabe. He went 
with the emperor to ^Iraq, and remained twenty years in his service. 
As poet, he wrote under the takh alius of “ Xurl He is also called 
Xuri of Safidun because he held Safidun for some time as jagir. 
Akbar gave him the title of Khan, and later that of Tarkhanyand appointed 
him to Samanah. 


56. Xarayn. 

57. Madhfibhat. 

58. Sribhat. 

59. Bishn Xath. 
^>0. Ram Kishn. 

61. Balbhadr Misr. 

62. Basudev Misr. 

63. Banianbhat. 


64. Bidyaniwas. 

65. Gormath. 

66. Gopinath. 

67. Kishn Pandit. 

68. Bhattacharj. 

69. Bhagirat Bhattacharj. 

70. Kashi Xath Bhattacharj. 


Physicians, 

71. Hakim Misri. Vide Xo. 251. 

72. Hakim’^ T-Mulk. 

His name is Shams^^ 'd-Din and. like several other doctors of Akbar’s 
court, he had come from Gilan on the Caspian, to India. He was a very 
learned man. Ylien the learned were driven from court and the innova- 


1 The title carried with it none of the pri vile^ref; attarhed to it ; ridf p. 303. The Ma^d^tr 
has some verses made by Xuri on his empty title. 
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tions commenced, he asked for permission to go to Makkah (988), where 
he died. 

73. Muila Mir. 

The Tabaqdt calls him Mulla Mir Tabib of Hairat, grandson of 
Mulla ‘^Abd^^ d-Hay YazdI. 

74. Hakim Abu '1-Fath. Vide Xo. 112, p. 468. 

75. Hakim Zanbil Beg. Vide Xo. 150, p. 490. 

76. Hakim ^Ali of Gilan. Vide Xo. 192, p. 519. 

77. Hakim Hasan. 

He also came from Gilan. His knowledge, says Badd^oni (III, 167), 
was not extensive, but he was an excellent man, 

78. Hakim Aristu. 

79. Hakim Fath^^ Tlah. 

He also came from Gilan, knew a great deal of medical literature, and 
also of astronomy. He wrote a Persian Commentary to the Qanun. In 
the first year of Jahangir’s reign he was a Commander of 1,000, three 
hundred horse {Tuzuk, p. 34). The Pddishdhndma (I, b., 350) says that 
he afterwards returned to his country, where he committed suicide. His 
grandson, Fath^ ’llah, was a doctor at Shajahan's court. 

80. Hakim MasilT^ ‘FMulk. 

He came from the Dakhin, where he had gone from Shiraz. He was 
a simple, pious man. and was physician to Sultan Murad. He died in 
]\[alwah. 

81. Hakim Jalal^ 'd-Din Muzaffar. Vide Xo. 348, p, 582. 

82. Hakim Lutf^ ’llah. Vide Xo. 354, p. 584. 

83. Hakim Sayf^ ’1-Mulk Lang. 

Badd^ont and the Tabaqdt call him Sayf^ ’1-Muluk. Because he killed 
his patients, he got the nickname of Sayf^ H-Hukamd, “ the sword of the 
doctors." He came from Damawand, and was in Agra during Bayram’s 
regency. Later he went back to his country. He was also a poet and 
wrote under the takh alius of Shuja^’i’'. He is not to be confounded 
with Xo. 201, p. 528. 

84. Hakim Humam. Vide Xo. 205, p. 529. 

85. Hakim ^Ain” T-Mulk. Vide Xo. 234, p. 480. 

86. Hakim Shifa*‘I. 

The MiPdt mentions a Hakim Shifa^i, who in his poetical writings 
calls himself Muzaffar ibn-i Muhammad Al-husayni As-shifa*’i. He was 
born at Isfahan, and was a friend of Shah ^Abbas-i Safawi. He died in 
1037. There is a copy of his Masnawi in the Library of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal (Xo. 795). 
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87. Hakim Ni^mai^ ’llah. 

88. Hakim Hawaii. 

Daica^i was also the takhallu^ of No. 85. 

89. Hakim Talab ^All. 

90. Hakim *r-Eahim. 

91. Hakim Euh^ dlah. 

92. Hakim Fakhr^ ’d-Dln ^Ali. 

93. Hakim Is-haq. 

94. Shaykh Hasan, and 95. Shaykli Bina. 

Shaykh Hasan of Panipat, and his son Shaykh Bina were renowned 
surgeons. Instead of ‘‘ Bina the MSS. haye yarious readings. The 
Ma^dsir has Phanvjd, the Tahaqdt Bhaniyd. 

Shaykh Bina’s son is the well-known Shaykh Hasan, or Hassu, who 
under Jahangir's rose to great honours, and receiyed the title of Muqarrah 
Khan. Father and son. in the 41st year, succeeded in curing a bad wound 
which Akbar had receiyed from a buck at a deer-fight. Hassu was 
physician to Prince Salim, who was much attached to him. After his 
accession, he was made a commander of 5,000 and governor of Gujrat, 
in which capacity he came in contact wdth the English at Surat. He gave 
no satisfaction, and was recalled. In the 13th year (1027) he was made 
governor of Bihar, and in the 16th, governor of Agra. In the beginning 
of Shah j aha n's reign, he was pensioned off, and received the Pargana of 
Kayrana, his birthplace, as jagir. He constructed a mausoleum near the 
tomb of the renowned Saint Sharaf^ 'd-Din of Panipat, and die dat the age 
of ninety. In Kayrana, he built many edifices, and laid out a beautiful 
garden with an immense tank. He obtained excellent fruit-trees from all 
parts of India, and the Kayrana mangoes, according to the JfaVT.vfr, 
have since been famous in Dihli. 

Muqarrab’s son, Rizq^ 'llah, was a doctor under Shahjahan, and a 
commander of 800. Awrangzeb made him a I^an. He died in the 10th 
year of Awrangzeb. 

Muqarrab’s adopted son is Masiha-i Kairanawi. His real name was 
Sa^ad^ 'llah. He w^as a poet, and composed an epic on the story of Sita. 
Eamchandra’s wife. 

96. Mahadev. 98. Narayin. 

97. Bhim Nath. 99. Siwaji.^ 


1 The Tahaqat mention? a few other Hindu doctors of distinction who lived during 
Akbar Vs reign, ri-. Bhirau, Durga Mai, Chandr Sen (" an excellent surgeon"), and Illi 
(one MS. has Abi). 
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Fifth Class. — Such as understand sciences resting on testimony (naql).^ 

100. Miyan Hatim. 

He lived at Sambhal. The historian Bada*’onI, when twelve years old,, 
learned under him in 960. Hatim died in 969. 

101. Miyan Jamal Khan. 

He was Mufti of Dihli and died more than ninety years old in 984, 
He was a Kambu. 

102. Mawlana ^Abd^^ ‘1-Qadir. 

He was the pupil of Shayidi Hamid Qadirl (buried at Hamidpur, 
near ]\Iultan), and was at enmity with his own younger brother Shaykh 
Musa, regarding the right of succession. ^Abd^ T-Qadir used to say the 
«q^-prayers ^ in the audience -ha 11 of Fathpur Sikri, and when asked by 
Akbar to say them at home, he said, '' My king, this is not your kingdom 
that you should pass orders.” Akbar called him a fool, and cancelled his 
grant of land, whereupon ‘^Abd^ l-Qadir went back to Uchh. Shaykh 
Musa did better ; he joined the army, and became a commander of 500. 
Vide below, Xos. 109, 131. 

The Mir^-dt mentions a Mawlana ^Abd^ T-Qadir of Sir hind as one of 
the most learned of Akbar’s age. 

103. Shayli Ahmad, 

The Tabaqdt mentions a Shaykh Haji Ahmad of Labor, and a Shaykh 
Ahmad Haji Puladi Majzub of Sind. 

104. Maldidum^ 1-Mulk. T7c^ p. 172. 

This is the title of ]\Iawlana ^Abd^ 'Uah of Sultanpur, author of the 
^As?nat-i Anbiyd, and a commentary to the Shamd*’iC 'n-NabJ. Humayun 
gave him the titles of Makhdum^ J-Mulk and Shaykh^^ '1-Islam. He was 
a bigoted Sunni, and looked upon Abu ’1-Fazl from the beginning as a 
dangerous man. He died in 990 in Gujrat after his return from Makkah. 

105. Mawlana ^Abd^ 's-Salam. 

The Tabaqdt says, he lived at Labor and was a learned man. 

The Mir^dt mentions another Mawlana ^Abd^ ‘s-Salam of Labor, 
who was a great lawyer (faqlh) and wTote a commentary to Baizawi. 
He died more than ninety years old in the first year of Shahjahan’s reign. 

106. QazI SadP^ 'd-Din. 

Qazi Sadr^ Tl-Din Qurayshi ^Abbasi of Jahndhar was the pupil of 
Makhdum^ T-Mulk (No. 104). He was proverbial for his memory. He 
was attached to dervishes and held such broad views, that he was looked 
upon by common people as a heretic. WTien the learned were driven 

^ As religious law, Hadis, history, etc. 

“ Voluntary prayers. 
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from court, he was sent as Qazi to Bharoch, where he died. His son, 
Shayl^ Muhammad, succeeded him. His family remained in Gujrat. 

107. Mawlanii Sa^ad^^ llah. 

He lived at Blvana, and was looked upon as the best grammarian of 
the age. He was simple in his mode of life, but liberal to others. Towards 
the end of his life he got silent, and shut himself out from all intercourse 
with men, even his own children. He died in 989. 

108. Mawlana Is-haq. 

He was the son of Shaykh Kaku, and lived at Labor. Shaykh Sa'^ad^ 
dlah Shaykh Mima w war, and many others, were his pupils. He died 
more than a hundred years old in 996. 

109. Mir ^Abd^i d-LatIf. Vide Xo. 161, p. 496. 

110. Mir Xur^ llah. 

He came from Shustar and was introduced to Akbar by Hakim 
Abu ‘1-Fath. He was a Shl'^ah, but practised tnqvja among Sunnis, and 
was even well acquainted with the law of Abu Hanifa. When Shayldi 
Mu^In QazI of Labor retired, he was appointed his successor, and gave 
every satisfaction. After Jahangir's accession, he was recalled. Once he 
offended the emperor by a hasty word and was executed. 

111. Mawlana ^Abd^ ’LQadir. 

He was Akbar' s teacher (dldamd). Vide Xo. 242, p. 542. 

112. Qazi Abd^ 'l-Saml. 

He was a MiyankaliJ and according to Badd^onl (II, 314) played chess 
for money and drank wine. Akbar made him in 990, Qaziy^ d-Quzat, 
in place of Qazi Jalal^ 'd-DIn MultanI (Xo. 122). Vide Akbar ndma. III, 593. 

113. Mawlana Qasim. 

The Tabaqdt mentions a Mulla Qasim of Qandahar. 

114. Qazi Hasan. Vide Xo. 281, p. 559 

115. Mulla Kamal. 

The Tabaqdt mentions a Shaykh Kamal of Alwar, the successor and 
relative of Shayl^ Salim. 

116. Shaykli Ya*^qub (of Kashmir). Vide below among the poets. 

117. Mulla ^Alam. Vide p. 159, note. 

He died in 991, and wrote a book entitled FaicdtiJV 'lAVildifat. Bad,, 
II, 337. 

118. ShayMi ‘^Abd« 'n-Xabi. Vide pp. 182, 186, 195, 197, 549, 
616, note. 

He was the son of ShaylA Ahmad, son of ShaylA ^Abd^ T-Quddus 


1 Miyankal is the name of the hilly tract between Samarqand and Bukhara. 
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of Gango, and was several times in Makkah, where lie studied the Hadis. 
When he held the office of Sadr he is said to have been arbitrary, but 
liberal. The execution of a Brahman, the details of which are related in 
Badd^’orfi (III, 80) led to the ShayWs deposal. 

Badd^oni (III, 83) places his death in 991, the Mir^dt in 992. ‘^Abd^ 
’n-Nabi's family traced their descent from Abu Hanifa. 

119. Shaykh Bhik. 

The Tahaqdt has also “ Bhik ”, while Badd^onl (III, 24) has ‘‘ Bhikan 
Shaykh Bhik lived in Kakor near Lalffinau. He was as learned as he was 
pious. He died in 981. 

120. Shayldi Abu T-Fath. 

Shaylffi Abu T-Fath of Gujrat was the son-in-law of Mir Sayyid 
Muhammad of Jaunpur, the great Mahdawi. He was in Agra at the 
time of Bayram Khan. 

121. Shaykh Baha^^ ’d-Din Mufti. 

He lived at Agra, and was a learned and pious man. 

122. Qazi Jalal^ ^d-Din Multani. Vide pp. 183, 195. 

He comes from near Bhakkar and was at first a merchant. He then 
took to law. In 990, he was banished and sent to the Dakhin, from 
where he went to Makkah. He died there. 

123. Shaylffi Ziya^^ ’d-Din. 

It looks as if Shaykh Ziya*^^^ Tlah were intended ; vide No. 173. 

124. Shaylffi ^Abd“ T-Wahhab. 

125. Shaykh ^Umar. 

126. Mir Sayyid Muhammad Mir Adi. Vide No. 140, p. 485, and 
No. 251, p. 548. 

127. Mawlana Jamal . 

The Tahaqdt has a Mulla Jamal, a learned man of Multan. Badal^onl 
(III, 108) mentions a Mawlana Jamal of dij, which is said to be a Mahalla 
of Labor. 

128. Shaykh AhmadL 

Shaylffi Ahmadi Fayyaz of Amethi, a learned man, contemporary 
of the saint Nizam^^ 'd-Hin of Amethi (p. 607). 

129. Shaylffi Abd^ T-Ghani.^ 

He was born at Bada.on and lived afterwards in Dihli a retired life. 
The Khan Khanan \Tsited him in 1003. 

130. Shaykh ‘^Abd^^ T- Wahid. 

^ Sayyid Ahmad s edition of the Tuzuki'p, 91,1. 11 from below) mentions that Jahangir 
when a child read the Hadis under Sk/iy^ ’l-Ghani, whose fate is related in the 

Akbarndma." This is a mistake for ^Abd'^ 'n-Xabi (No. 118). 
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He was born in Bilgram, and is the author of a commentary to the 
Nuzhat^ 'J-Aru'dh, and several treatises on the technical terms {isljldhdt) 
of the Sufis, one of which goes by the name of Sandhil. 

131. Sadr-i Jahan. Vide Xo. 191:. p. 5*22. 

132. Mawlana Isma^il. Vide above. No. 12. 

The T ahaqdtme^niiori^ a MuUa Isma^il Mufti of Labor, and a Mulla 
Isma^^il of Awadh. 

133. Mulla Abd^ d-Qadir. 

This is the historian Bada*'onT. Abu T-Fazl also calls him Midld in 
the Akharndma. 

134. Mawlana Sadr Jahan. 

This seems a repetition of No. 131. 

135. Shaykh Jawhar. 

136. Shaykh Munawwar. 

Vide p. 112. He was born at Labor, and was noted for his memory 
and learning. He is the author of commentaries to the Maslidriq^ 'l-ainvdr 
(Hadis), the Badi^^^ U-haydn, the IrsJidd-i Qdzi, etc. MTien the learned 
were banished from court, he was imprisoned in Gwaliyar, where he 
died in 1011. 

His son, Shaykh Kabir, was also renowned for his learning. He died 
in 1026, in Ahmadabad, and was buried in the mausoleum of the great 
Ahmadabadi saint Shah ^Alam. Mir^at. 

137. Qazi Ibrahim. 

Vide pp. 181, 183, 198. Badd^oni and the Tahaqdt mention a Haji 
Ibrahim of Agra, a teacher of the Hadis. 

138. Mawlana Jamal. Vide above. No. 127. 

139. Bijai Sen Sur. 

140. Bhan Chand. 


A*’ 171 30 (continued). 

THE POETS OF THE AGE. 

I have now come to this distinguished class of men and think it right 
to say a few words about them. Poets strike out a road to the inaccessible 
realm of thought, and divine grace beams forth in their genius. But 
many of them do not recognize the high value of their talent, and barter 
it away from a wish to possess inferior store : they pass their time in 
praising the mean-minded, or soil their language wdth invectives against 
the wise. If it were not so, the joining of words were wonderful indeed ; 
for by this means lofty ideas are understood. 
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He ivJio joins ivord-s to icords, gives aivay a drop from the blood of his 
heart} 

Every one who strings words to ivords, performs^ if no miracle, yet a 
ivonderfid action} 

I do not mean a mere external union. Truth and falsehood, wisdom 
and foolishness, pearls and common shells, though far distant from each 
other, have a superficial similarity. I mean a spiritual union ; and 
this is only possible in the harmonious, and to recognize it is difficult, 
and to weigh it still more so. 

For this reason his Majesty does not care for poets ; he attaches no 
weight to a handful of imagination. Fools think that he does not care 

0 O 

for poetry, and that for this reason he turns his heart from the poets. 
Notwithstanding this circumstance, thousands of poets are continually 
at court, and many among them have completed a dlivdn, or have written 
a masnaivi. I shall now enumerate the best among them. 

1. Shaytt Abu T-Fayz-i FayzL 

(Vide p. 548.) 

He was a man of cheerful disposition, hberal, active, an early riser. 
He was a disciple of the emperor, and was thus at peace with the whole 
world. His Majesty understood the value of his genius, and conferred 
upon him the title of Malik^ ' sh-shu^ard or king of the poets.^ He wrote 
for nearly forty years under the name of Fay;!, which he afterwards, under 
divine inspiration, changed to Fayydzl, as he himself says in his “ Nal 
Daman ” : — 

Before this, whenever I issued anything, 

The writing on my signet was “ FayzFb 

But as I am now chastened by spiritual love, 

1 am the “ Fayyazi of the Ocean of Superabundance (God's love).^ 

His excellent manners and habits cast a lustre on his genius. He was 

^ i.c,. irives rijfii ?>omethmg valuable. 

2 Saints perform wonderful actions {karamnt), prophets perform miracles {mu^jizat) 
Both in miracles, but the karamut Skve less in dep^ree than the muj^^izdt. Whenever the 
emperor spoke, the courtiers used to lift up their hands, and cry"“ karamat, karamat”, 

*• a miracle, a miracle, he has spoken!” De Latt. 

^ i ihazall of Ma,shhad {ride below, the fifth poet) was the first that obtained this title. 
After his death, Fayzi sjot it. Crider Jahangir Talib of Amul was mnlih^ ’sh-shu^arfi. 
and under Shahjahan. Muhammad Jan Qudsi and. after him, Abu Talib Kalim. Awrang- 
zib hated poetry as much a'^ he hated history and music. 

^ Ffvjz is an Arabic word meaning abundance ” ; Fayzl would be a man who has 
abundance or drives abundantly. Fayyaz is the intensive form of Fayzl, giving super- 
abundantly. Fayyazi, originally, is the abstract noun,** the act of giving superabundantly, ” 
and then becomes a title. 

The form ol fayyazi agrees with the form of Abu 'I-Fazls taHallus. and some 

hustorians, as Bada*‘om,have maintained that the mere form suggested the chaiige of Fayzl 
to Fayyazi, 
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eminently distinguished in several branches. He composed many works 
in Persian and Arabic. Among others he ’wrote the Sawdfi^'^ U~ilhdm ^ 
rays of inspiration ), which is a commentary to the Qur^an in Arabic, 
in which he only employed such letters as have no dots. The words of 
the Surat^ ^ contain the date of its completion. 

He looked upon wealth as the means of engendering poverty,^ and 
adversity of fortune was in his eyes an ornament to cheerfulness. The 
door of his house was open to relations and strangers, friends, and foes ; 
and the poor were comforted in his dwelling. As he was difficult to 
please, he gave no publicity to his works, and never put the hand of 
request to the forehead ^ of loftiness. He cast no admiring glance on 
himself. Genius as he was, he did not care much for poetry, and did 
not frequent the society of wits. He was profound in philosophy ; what 
he had read with his eyes was nourishment for the heart. He studied 
medicine deeply, and gave poor people advice gratis. 

The gems of thought in his poems will never be forgotten. Should 
leisure permit, and my heart turn to worldly occupations, I would collect 
some of the excellent writings of this unrivalled author of the age, and 
gather, with the eye of a jealous critic, yet with the hand of a friend, 
some of his verses.^ But now it is brotherly love — a love which does 

^ I hav^e not seen a copy of this work. It is often confounded with the Mawdrid^ 
'l-kilam, because the latter also is written be nuqat, without the use of dotted letters. The 
Mau'drid wa.s printed at C'aloiitta in a.h. 1241, by the professors of the Madra.sa and 
Maulawi Muhammad <JAIi of Rampfir. It contains sentences, often pithy, on the words 
Islam, saldrn, 'l-kaldm, Adam, Muhammad, kaldm’<' 'llah, ahl^ 'llali, etc., and possesses 
httle interest. Fa v/I displays in it his lexicographical abilities. 

^ This is the 112th chapter of the Qur^dn, which commences with the words Qul kmi"* 
’nlldh‘^ ahad. The letters added give 1002 ; Fayzi, therefore, wrote the book two years 
before his death. This elever idri^ was found out by Mir Haydar Mu^ammdAi of 
Kashan, poetically styled Hufl^t. Vide below, the 31st poet. 

^ i.e., the more he had. the more he gave away, and thus he became poor, or, he 
considered that riches make a man poor in a spiritual sense, 

^ Tdrak, properly the crown of the head. Rutting the hand upon the crown of the 
head is an old form of the saldrn. Abii 'TFazl wishes to say that Fa\'zi was never mean 
enough to ask for favours or presents. 

^ Abu d-Fazi kept his promise, and collected, two years after Fayzi's death, the stray 
leaves of the Markaz'* ’l-adwdr (p. ,349) regarding which the curious will find a notice by 
Abu 'l-FazI in the 3rd book of his MaktiibCit. The same book contains an elegy on Fay?i’s 
death. < 

MiSS. of Fayzis Xal Daman are very numerous. His Dlwan, exclusive of the Qasd^id, 
was lithographed at Dihli, in a.h. 12t)i, but has been long out of print. It ends with a 
Ruba^^I (by Fayzi), which shows that the words Vluan-i Fayzi contain the tdrl kh . i.e., 
A.H. 971, much too early a date, as he was only born in 954. The Mir dt^ 7- ^Alam says 
that Fayzi composed 101 book.s, Bada^’oni estimates his verses at 20,000, and Abu 'J-Fa?l 
at 50,0(X>. The Akbarndma (40th year) contains numerous extracts from Fayzi’s works. 
Daghistanisays in his Riydz'^ sh~shu^ard that Fayzi was a pupil of Khwaja Husa\n ^rana^i 
of Mashhad, and it seems that Abu 'l-FazI has for this reason placed ►Sana"! immediately 
after Fayzi. The same writer remarks that Fayzi is in Per.sia often wrongly called 
Fayzhyi Dakhini. 

Many of the extracts given below are neither found in printed editions nor m MSS 
of Fayzi’s works. 


39 
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not travel along the road of critical nicety — that commands me to write 
down some of his verses. 


Extracts fro7n Fat/zTs Qafidas (Odes). 

1. 0 Thou, who existest from eternity and abidest for ever, sight 
cannot bear Thy light, praise cannot express Thy perfection. 

2. Thy light melts the understanding, and Thy glory baffles wisdom ; 
to think of Thee destroys reason, Thy essence confounds thought. 

3. Thy holiness pronounces that the blood drops of human meditation 
are shed in vain in search of Thy knowledge ; human understanding is 
but an atom of dust. 

4. Thy jealousy, the guard of Thy door, stuns human thought by a 
blow in the face, and gives human ignorance a slap on the nape of 
the neck. 

5. Science is like blinding desert sand on the road to Thy perfection ; 
the town of literature is a mere hamlet compared with the world of Thy 
knowledge. 

6. My foot has no power to travel on this path which misleads sages ; 
I have no power to bear the odour of this wine, it confounds my knowledge. 

7. The tablet of Thy holiness is too pure for the (black) tricklings of 
the human pen ; the dross of human understanding is unfit to be used 
as the philosopher’s stone. 

8. Man's so-called foresight and guiding reason wander about 
bewildered in the streets of the city of Thy glory. 

9. Human knowledge and thought combined can only spell the first 
letter of the alphabet of Thy love. 

10. Wliatever our tongue can say, and our pen can write, of Thy Being, 
is all empty sound and deceiving scribble. 

11. Mere beginners and such as are far advanced in knowledge are 
both eager for union with Thee ; but the beginners are tattlers, and 
those that are advanced are triflers, 

12. Each brain is full of the thought of grasping Thee : the brow of 
Plato even burned with the fever heat of this hopeless thought. 

13. How shall a thoughtless man like me succeed when Thy jealousv 
strikes down with a fatal blow the thoughts ^ of saints ? 

14. 0 that Thy grace wouM cleanse my brain ; for if not, my rest- 
lessness (qiitruh) ^ will end in madness. 

^ Literally, strikes a dagger into the livers of thy saints, 

* My text jiirat ; but several M.SS. of Fayzi s Qa?idas have qutrub, which signifies 
incipient madness, restlessne-s of thought. 
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15. For him who travels barefooted on the path towards Thy glory, 
even the mouths of dragons would be as it were a protection for his feet 
(lit. greaves).^ 

16. Compared with Thy favour, the nine metals of earth are but as 
half a handful of dust ; compared with the table of Thy mercies, the 
seven oceans are a bowl of broth. 

17. To bow down the head upon the dust of Thy threshold and then 
to look up, is neither correct in faith, nor permitted by truth. 

18. Alas, the stomach of my worldliness takes in impure food like a 
hungry dog, although Love, the doctor,- bade me abstain from it. 


1. 0 man, thou coin bearing the double stamp of body and spirit, 
I do not know what thy nature is ; for thou art higher than heaven and 
lower than earth. 

2. Do not be cast down, because thou art a mixture of the four 
elements ; do not be self-complacent, because thou art the mirror of the 
seven realms (the earth). 

3. Thy frame contains the image of the heavenly and the lower 
regions, be either heavenly or earthly, thou art at liberty to choose. 

d. Those that veil their faces in Heaven [the angels] love thee ; thou, 
misguiding the wise, are the fond petted one of the solar system (lit. the 
seven planets), 

5. Be attentive, wei^rh thv coin, for thou art a correct balance 
[i.e., thou hast the power of correctly knowing thyself], sift thy atoms 
well ; for thou art the philosopher's stone (^-^^ 

6. Learn to understand thy value ; for the heaven buys (mushtarl) ® 
thy light, in order to bestow it upon the planets. 

7. Do not act against thy reason, for it is a trustworthy counsellor : 
set not thy heart on illusions, for it (the heart) is a lying fool. 

8. Why art thou an enemy to thyself, that from want of perfection 
thou shouldst weary thy better nature and cherish thy senses (or tongue) ? 

9. The heart of time sheds its blood on thy account [i.e,, the world is 
dissatisfied with thee] ; for in thy h^'pocrisy thou art in speech like balm, 
but in deeds like a lancet. 

10. Be ashamed of thy appearance ; for thou pridest thyself on the 
title of “ sum total and art yet but a marginal note. 

^ i.e., the terror of the mouths of dragons is even a protection compared with the 
difficulties on the road to the understanding of God's glory. 

® Literally, Hippocrates. 

® This is a pun. Mushtarl also means Jupiter, one of the planets. 
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11. If suck be the charm of thy being, thou hadst better die ; for the 
eye of the world regards thee as an optical illusion (muJcarrar). 

12. 0 careless man, why art thou so inattentive to thy loss and thy 
gain ; thou sellest thy good luck and bargainest for misfortunes. 

13. If on this hunting-ground thou wouldst but unfold the wing of 
resolution, thou wouldst be able to catch even the phnenix with sparrow 
feathers.^ 

14. Do not be proud (farbih) because thou art the centre of the body 
of the world. Dost thou not know that people praise a waist (mifjdn) 
when it is thin ? ^ 

15. Thou ought est to be ashamed of thyself, when thou seest the 
doings of such as from zeal wander barefooted on the field of love ; since 
thou ridest upon a swift camel [i.e., as thou hast not yet reached the higher 
degree of zeal, that is, of walking barefooted] thou shouldst not count 
thy steps [i.e., thou shouldst not be proud]. 

16. If thou wishes! to understand the secret meaning of the phrase 
to prefer the welfare of others to thy own treat thyself with poison 

and others with sugar. 

IT. Accept misfortune with a joyful look, if thou art in the service of 
Him whom people serve. 

18. Place thy face, with the humble mien of a beggar, upon the 
threshold of truth, looking with a smile of contempt upon worldly 
riches ; — 

19. Not with the (self-complacent) smirk which thou assumes! ^ in 
private, whilst thy worldliness flies to the east and the west. 

20. Guard thine eye well ; for like a nimble -handed thief it takes by 
force the jewel out of the hand of the jeweller. 

21. Those who hold in their hand the lamp of guidance often plunder 
caravans on the high road. 

22. My dear son, consider how short the time is that the star of good 
fortune revolves according to thy wish ; fate shows no friendship. 

23. ^ There is no one that understands me ; for were I understood, 


^ i.p.. thou 'vonlcht perform groat deedb. 

- Proud, m Persian fnrhik, pr. fat. In the Kaist the id^a of pride is suggested by 
stoutne^.s and portliness. The Pun on farbih and mvjdn cannot be translated. 

® As a hypomte does. 

* The next verses are fubhriya (boastful). All Persian poel'i write eneomium.s on 
themselves. 

Wonderful stories are told about the mirror of Alexander the Great, He ordered his 
friend, the philosopher Balm as. to erect in Alexandria a tower 3 GO yards high. A mirror 
was then placed on the top of it, 7 yards in diauieter, and above 21 m circumference. 
The mirror reflected everything that happened m the world, even as far as Constantinople, 
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I would continually cleave my heart and draw from it the wonderful 
mirrors of Alexander. 

24. My heart is the world, and its Hindustan is initiated in the ritesr 
of idolatry and the rules of idol making [i.e., my heart contains wonderful 
things] . 

25. This [poem] is the masterpiece of the Greece of my mind ; read 
it again and again ; its strain is not eUvSy. 

26. Plunged into the wisdom of Greece, it [my mind] rose again 
from the deep in the land of Hind ; be thou as if thou hadst fallen into 
this deep abyss [of my knowledge, i.e., learn from me]. 

1. The companion of my loneliness is my comprehensive genius ; the 
scratching of my pen is harmony for my ear. 

2. If people would withdraw the veil from the face of my knowledge, 
they would find that what those who are far advanced in knowledge call 
certainty, is with me (as it were) the faintest dawn of thought. 

3. If people would take the screen from the eye of my knowledge, 
they would find that what is revelation (ecstatic knowledge) for the wise 
is but drunken madness for me. 

4. If I were to bring forth what is in my mind, I wonder whether 
the spirit of the age could bear it. 

5. On account of the regulated condition of my mind, I look upon 
myself as the system of the universe, and heaven and earth are the 
result of my motion and my rest. 

6. My vessel does not require the wine of the friendship of time ; my 
own blood is the basis of the wine of my enthusiasm [i.e., I require no one’s 
assistance]. 

7. Why should I Avish for the adulation of mean people ? My pen 
bows down its head and performs the sijda in adoration of my knowledge. 

Extracts from Fayzi's Ghazals, 

1. Rise and ask. in this auspicious moment, a favour at my throne ; 
in noble aspirations I excel any army. 

2. Expect in my arena the victory of both worlds ; the banner of 
royalty weighs down the shoulder of my love. 

3. When I cast a favourable glance upon those that sit in the dust, 
even the ant from my good fortune becomes possessed of the brain of 
Sulayman.^ 

^ The insignjhcance of the ant ts often opposed to the greatness of Solomon. Once 
when all annual.^ brought Solomon their presents, the ant offered him the leg of a locust 
as her only treasure. 
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4. The keepers of my door have their swords drawn ; where is the 
desire that dares intrude on my seclusion 1 

5. Although I have buried my head in my hood, yet I can see both 
worlds ; it may be that Love has woven my garment from the threads 
of my contemplation. 

6. My eye is open and waits for the manifestation of truth ; the 
spirit of the Universe flees before the insignia of my ecstatic bewilderment. 

7. I am the simple Fayzl ; if you do not believe it, look into my 
heart through the glass of my external form. 


1. The flame from my broken heart rises upwards ; to-day a fiery 
surge rages in my breast. 

2. In the beginning of things, each being received the slate of learning 
[i.e.. it is the appointed duty of each to learn something] ; but Love has 
learned something from looking at me, the duties of a handmaid. 

3. May the eye of him who betrays a word regarding my broken heart 
be filled with the blood of his own heart ! 

4. O Fayzl, thou dost not possess what people call gold ; but yet the 
alchemist knows how to extract gold from thy pale cheek. 


It were better if I melted my heart, and laid the foundation for a new 
one : I have too often patiently patched up my torn heart. 


1. From the time that love stepped into my heart, nothing has oozed 
from my veins and my wounds but the beloved.^ 

2, The wings of angels have melted in the heat of my wine. Woe to 
the world, if a flash of lightning should some day leap from my jar [i.e., the 
world would come to an end, if the secret of my love were disclosed] ! 


^ The beloved has taken entire possession of the poet. He has no blood left in him ; 
for blood ivS the seat of life, and he only lives in the beloved who has taken the place 
of his bIoo<l. The close union of the lover and the beloved is well described in the following 
couplet by Khusraw : — 


y y tir* 

y tiT* 

I have become thou, and thou hast become I, 

J am the body and thou art the soul. 

Let no one henceforth say 

That I am distinct from thee and thou from me. 
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1. Two difficulties have befallen me on the path of love ; I am accused 
of bloodshed, but it is the beloved who is the murderer. 

2. 0 travellers on the right road, do not leave me behind ! I see far, 
and my eye espies the resting place. 


I walk on a path [the path of love], where every footstep is concealed ; 
I speak in a place where every sigh is concealed.^ 


Although life far from thee is an approach to death, yet to stand at a 
distance is a sign of politeness. 


1. In this world there are sweethearts who mix salt with wine, and 
yet they are intoxicated. 

2. The nightingale vainly pretends to be a true lover ; the birds on 
the meadow melt away in love and are yet silent.^ 


1. My travelling companions say, 0 friend, be watchful; for 
caravans are attacked suddenly.” 

2. I answer, ‘‘ I am not careless, but alas 1 what help is there against 
robbers that attack a watchful heart ? ” 

3. A serene countenance and a vacant mind are required, when thou 
art stricken by fate with stripes from God's hand.^ 


1. The cupbearers have laid hold of the goblet of clear wine ; they 
made Khizr thirst for this fiery fountain, 

2. What wine could it have been that the cupbearer poured into the 
goblet ? Even Masih and Khkr are envious (of me) and struggle with 
each other to possess it.^ 


^ A sigh indicates that a man is in love ; hence if the sigh is a stranger [i.fi., do^ not 
appear], the love will remain a secret. Eastern poets frequently say that love loses its 
purity and value, if it becomes known. The true lover bears the pangs of love, and is 
silent ; the weak lover alone betrays his secret. Hence the nightingale is often found 
fault with : it pours forth its plaintive songs to the rose, it babbles the whole night, 
instead of silently fixing its eye on the beauty of the rose, and dying without a murmur. 

* Salt is an antidote against drunkenness. “ Wine ” stands for beauty, “ salt " for 
wit The nightingale is in love with the rc^e, but sings in order to lighten its heart ; 

the birds of the meadows, however, which are in love with the nightingale, show a deeper 
love, as they remain silent and hide their love-grief. 

® Love IS compared to robbers. The woe of love ought to be endured as a visitation 
of providence. 

* Masih (the “ Messiah ") and Khizr (Elias) tasted the water of life {db i haydt). Wine 
also is a water of life, and the wine given to the poet by the pretty boy who acta as cup- 
bearer is so reviving that even Messiah and I^izr would fight for it. 
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Ask not to know the components of the antidote against love : they 
put fragments of diamonds into a deadly poison d 


For me there is no difference between the ocean (of love) and the 
share (of safety) ; the water of life (love) is for me the same as a dreadful 
poison. 

I, Fayzi, have not qidte left the caravan of the pilgrims, who go to 
the Ka^ba ; indeed, I am a step in advance of them.^ 


1. How can I complain that my travelling companions have left 
me behind, since they travel along with Love, the caravan chief ? 

2. 0, that a thousand deserts were full of such unkind friends ! They 
have cleared the howdah of my heart of its burden.^ 


1. I am the man in whose ear melodies attain their perfection, in 
whose mouth wine obtains its proper temper. 

2. I show no inclination to be beside myself ; but what shall I do, 
I feel annoyed to be myself. 


1. Do not ask how lovers have reached the heavens ; for they place 
the foot on the battlement of the heart and leap upwards. 

2. Call together all in the universe that are anxious to see a sight : 
they have erected triumphal arches with my heart -blood in the town 
of Beauty. 


1. Thov^e who have not closed the door on existence and non-existence 
reap no advantage from the calm of this world and the world to come. 

2. Break the spell which guards thy treasures ; for men who really 
know what good luck is have never tried their good fortune with golden 
chains.^ 


1 Vide. p. lull, note 4. Fragments of diamonds ^vhen swallowed tear the liver and thus 
cause death. Hence pojson mixed with diamond dust is sure to kill. This is the case 
with every antidote a^rainst love : it does not heal, it kills. 

® Fayzi is ahead of his co-re ligionists. 

® The beloved boy of the poet has been carried off. Fayzi tries to console himself 
with the thought that his heart will now be free. But his jealousy is ill-concealed ; for 
he calls the people unkind that have carried off his beloved, 

* To the true Sufi existence and non-existence are indifferent : he finds rest in 
Him. But none can find this rest unless he gives away his riches. 



The bright sun knows the black drops of my pen, for I have carried 
my book (ha^jdz) to the white dawn of mornd 


0 Fayzl, is there anyone in this world that possesses more patience 
and strength than he who can twice walk down his street ? ^ 


Desires are not to be found within my dwelling-place ; when thou 
comest, come with a content heart. 


Renounce love ; for love is an affair which cannot be satisfactorily 
terminated. Neither fate nor the beloved will ever submit to thy wdshes. 


1. Come, let us turn towards a pulpit of light, let us lay the foundation 
of a new Ka^ba with stones from Blount Sinai ! 

2. The wall (/lafim) of the Ka^ba is broken, and the basis of the qibla 
is gone, let us build a faultless fortress on a new foundation ! ^ 


1. Where is Love, that we might melt the chain of the door of the 
Ka^ba, in order to make a few idols for the sake of worship. 

2. We might throw down this Ka^ba which Hajjaj has erected, in 
order to raise a foundation for a (Christian) monastery.** 


1. How long shall I fetter my heart with the coquettishness of beautiful 
boys ? I will burn this heart and make a new, another heart. 

2. 0 Fayzi, thy hand is empty, and the way of love lies before thee, 
then pawn the only thing that is left thee, thy poems, for the sake of 
obtaining the two worlds. 


How can I approve of the blame which certain people attach to 


^ Observe the pun in the text on sawad, baynz, and musmrwada. 

^ The street where the lovely boy lives. Can anyone walk in the street of love, 
without losing his patience ? 

® If the ka^ba (the temple of Makkah) were pulled down, Islam would be pulled 
down ; for Muhammadans would have no qibla left, i.e., no place where to turn the face 
in prayer. 

** MTien a man is in love, he loses his faith, and becomes a kafr. Thus Khn^raw .says — 
Kdjir-i f^iskqam, mam musahndnX darkdr ni^t, etc., “ I am in love and have become an 
infidel — what do I want with Islam ? ” 8o Fayzl is in love, and has turned such an 
infidel, that he would make holy furniture into idols, or build a cloister on the ground 
of the holy temple. 
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Zulaykha ? It would have been well if the backbiting tongues of her 
slanderers had been cut instead of their handsd 


I cannot show ungratefulness to Love. Has he not overwhelmed me 
with — sadness and sadness ? 


I cannot understand the juggler trick which love performed : it 
introduced Thy form through an aperture so small as the pupil of my 
eye into the large space of my heart, and yet my heart cannot contain it. 


Flee, fate is the raiser of battle-fields ; the behaviour of the com- 
panions is in the spirit of (the proverb) “ hold it (the jug) oblique, but 
do not spill (the contents).’’ ^ 

My intention is not to leave my comrades behind. What shall I do 
with those whose feet are wounded, whilst the caravan travels fast 
onwards ? 


This night thou tookest no notice of me, and didst pass by : 
Thou receivedst no blessing from my eyes, and didst pass by. 

The tears, which would have caused thy hyacinths to bloom, 

Thou didst not accept from my moistened eye, but didst pass by. 


1. On the field of desire, a man need not fear animals wild or tame : 
in this path thy misfortunes arise from thyself. 

2. 0 Love, am I permitted to take the banner of thy grandeur from 
off the shoulder of heaven, and put it on my own ? 


1. 0 Fayzi, I am so high-minded that fate finds the arm of my thought 
'eaning against the thigh of the seventh heaven. 


' When Zulaykha, wife of Potiphar, had fallen in love with Yusuf (Joseph), she became 
the talk of the wholt* town. To take revenj^e, she invited the women who had spoken ill 
of her to a fea.'^t, and laid a sharp knife at the side of each plate. While the w^omen were 
eating, she summoned Yusuf. They saw his beauty and exclaimed, " Md huw<^ 

“ Reis no man (but an an^ol) I and they suddenly grew so incontinent, that from lust they 
made cuts into their hands with the knives which Zulaykha had placed before them. 

* Fate leads you into dantrer (love) ; avoid it, you cannot expect help from your 
friends, they merely give you useless advice. 

** You may hold (the jug) crooked, but do not spill (the contents) ” is a proverb, 
and expressed that A allows B to do what he wishes to do, but adds a condition which B 
cannot fulfil. The friends tell Fayzi that he may fall in love, but they will not let him have 
the boy. 


2. If other poets [as the ancient Arabians] hung their poems on the 
door of the temj)le of Makkah. I will hang mv love story on the vault of 
heaven. 


1. 0 cupbearer Time, cease doing battle ! Akbar’s glorious reign 
rolls along, bring me a cup of wine : 

2. Not such wine as drives away wisdom, and makes fools of those 
who command respect, as is done by fate ; 

3. Nor the harsh wine which fans in the conceited brain the fire of 
foolhardiness on the field of battle ; 

4. Nor that shameless wine which cruelly and haughtily delivers 
reason over to the Turk of passion ; 

5. Nor that fiery wine the heat of which, as love-drunken eyes well 
know, melts the bottles (the hearts of men) : — 

6. But that unmixed wine the hidden power of which makes Fate 
repent her juggling tricks (i.e., which makes man so strong, that he 
vanquishes fate) ; 

7. That clear wine with which those who constantly worship in 
cloisters sanctify the garb of the heart ; 

8. That illuminating wine which shows lovers of the world the true 
path ; 

9. That pearling wine which cleanses the contemplative mind of 
fanciful thoughts. 


In the assembly of the day of resurrection, when past things shall 
be forgiven, the sins of the Ka^ba will be forgiven for the sake of the 
dust of Christian churches.^ 


1. Behold the garb of Fayzl’s magnanimity 1 Angels have mended 
its hem with pieces of the heaven. 

2. The most wonderful thing I have seen is Fayzi’s heart : it is at 
once the pearl, the ocean, and the diver. 


The look of the beloved has done to Fayzl what no mortal enemy 
would have done. 


^ The sins of Islam are as worthless as the dust of Christianity. On the day of resurrec- 
tion, both Muhammadans and Christians will see the vanity of their religious doctrine. 
Men fight about religion on earth ; in heaven they shall find out that there is only one 
true religion, the worship of God’s Spirit. 
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1 . The travellers who go in search of love are on reaching it no longer 
alive in their howdas ; unless they die, they never reach the shore of 
this ocean (love). 

2. Walk on, Fayzl, urge on through this desert the camel of zeal ; 
for those who yearn for their homes [earthly goods] never reach the 
sacred enclosure, the heart. 


The dusty travellers on the road to poverty seem to have attained 
nothing ; is it perhaps because they have found there [in their poverty] 
a precious jewel ? 

1. In the beginning of eternity some love-glances formed mirrors^ 
'which reduced my heart and my eye to a molten state [i.e., my heart and 
eye are pure like mirrors]. 

2. What attractions lie in the curls of idols, that the inhabitants of 
the two worlds [i.e., many people] have turned their face [from ideal] to 
terrestrial love ? 

3. If a heart goes astray from the company of lovers, do not inquire 
after it ; for whatever is taken away from this caravan, has always been 
brought back [i.e., the heart for a time did without love, but sooner or 
later it will come back and love]. 


It is not patience that keeps back my hand from my collar ; but the 
collar is already so much torn, that you could not tear it more.^ 


1. If Layli ^ had had no desire to be with Majnun, why did she 
uselessly ride about on a camel ? 

2. If anyone prevents me from worshipping idols, why does he 
circumambulate the gates and walls in the Haram [the temple of 
Makkah] ? 2 

3. Love has robbed Fayzl of his patience, his imderstanding, and 
his sense ; behold, what this highway robber has done to me, the caravan 
chief ! 


When Love reaches the emporium of niarlness, he builds in the desert 
triumphal arches with the shifting sands. 

* A lover has no pcatience ; henre he tears the collar of hiis coat. 

* JEaeh man show.*, m hi.s own pe<‘uliar way that he is in love. Layli rode about m a 
restless way ; some people ^how their love in undergoing the fatigues of a pilgrimage to 
Makkah ; I worship idols. 
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L Take the news to the old man of the tavern on the eve of the 
and tell him that I shall settle to-night the wrongs ^ of the last 
thirty days. 

2. Take Fayzi's Diwan to bear witness to the wonderful speeches of 
a free-thinker who belongs to a thousand sects. 

1. I have become dust, but from the odour of my grave, people shall 
know that man rises from such dust. 

2. They may know Fayzi's ^ end from his beginning : without an equal 
he goes from the world, and without an equal he rises, 

0 Love, do not destroy the Ka^ba ; for there the weary travellers 
of the road sometimes rest for a moment. 


Extracts from the Ruba^is. 

He [Akbar] is a king whom, on account of his wisdom, we call ziif unun 
[possessor of the sciences], and our guide on the path of religion. 

Although kings are the shadow of God on earth, he is the emanation 
of God's light. How then can we call him a shadow ? ^ 

He is a king who opens at night the door of bliss, who shows the 
road at night to those who are in darkness. 

Who even by day once beholds his face, sees at night the sun rising 
in his dream. 

If you wish to see the path of guidance as I have done, you will never 
see it without having seen the king. 


* The or feast, after the thirty days of fasting in the month Ramazan. 

Fayzi, like a bad Muhammadan, has not fasted, and now intends to drink wine (which is 
forbidden), and thus make up for his neglect. 

^ Rone by me by not having fasted. 

^ Fayzi means the heart, 

* A similar verse is ascribed by the author of the to the poet Yahya 

of Kashan. who, during the reign of Shah j aha n was occupied, with a poetical paraphrase 
of the Pddiskdkndma, 

tj:. - ajU* .0 \j ^ AS Jy 

// / call thee, o king of Islam “ one without equal ” it j.s but right. 

1 require neitkf’r proof nor verse for this statement. 

Thou art the shadow of God, and like daylight ; 

It IS clear that no one has two shadows. 
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Thy old-fashioned prostration is of no advantage to thee — see Akbar, 
and you see Godd 

0 king, give me at night the lamp of hope, bestow upon my taper the 
everlasting ray ! 

Of the light which illuminates the eye of Thy heart, ^ give me an atom, 
by the light of the sun ! 

No friend has ever come from the unseen world ; from the caravan of 
non-existence no voice has ever come. 

The heaven is the bell from which the seven metals come, and yet no 
sound has ever come from it notwithstanding its hammers.^ 

In polite society they are silent ; in secret conversation they are 
screened from the public view. 

When you come to the thoroughfare of Love, do not raise dust, for 
there they are all surma-sellers.^ 

Those are full of the divine who speak joyfully and draw clear wine 
without goblet and jar. 

Do not ask them for the ornaments of science and learning ; for 
they are people who have thrown fire on the book.^ 

O Fayzl, go a few steps beyond thyself, go from thyself to the door, 
and place thy furniture before the door.® 

Shut upon thyself the folding door of the eye, and then put on it 
two hundred locks of eyelashes. 


0 Favzl. the time of old age has come, look where thou settest thy 
feet. If thou puttest thy foot away from thy eyelashes, put it carefully. 


^ This a strong apotheosis, and reminds one of similar expressions used by the 
poet<= of imperial Rome. 

- KiniTi receive a light immediately from God ; vide p. lit of Abu ’l-FazVs Preface. 

^ ^^uhrnka, pi. of muhra, according to the Bahar-i <JAjam, the metal ball which was 
dropped, at the end of every hour, into a large metal cup made of haft josh (a mixture of 
seven metals), to indicate the time. The metal cups are said to have been in u.se at the 
courts of the ancient kings of Persia. 

•* Lovers are silent in polite society. Surma is the well -known preparation of lead 
or antimony, which is applied to eyes to give them lustre. 

^ The disciples of Akbar’s divine faith have burnt the Qur^an. They are different from 
the f^ulaynd fiiznld, the learned of the age. 

* Articles to he conveyed away are placed before the door immediately before the 
inmates travel away. Fayzi wishes to leave the house of his old nature. 
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A pair of glass spectacles avails nothing, nothing. Cut off a piece from 
thy heart, ^ and put it on thine eye. 


A sigh is a zephyr from the hyacinth bed of speech, and this zephyr 
has spread a throne for the lord of speech. 

I sit upon this throne as the Sulayman of speech ; hear me speaking 
the language of birds.- 

0 Lover, whose desolate heart grief will not leave, the fever heat will 
not leave the body, as long as the heart remains ! 

A lover possesses the property of quicksilver, wliich does not lose its 
restlessness till it is kuslita? 


0 Fayzi, open the ear of the heart and the eye of sense ; remove thy 
eye and ear from worldly affairs. 

Behold the wonderful change of time, and close thy lip ; listen to 
the enchanter Time and shut thy eye. 

What harm can befall me, even if the ranks of my enemies attack me ? 
They only strike a blow on the ocean with a handful of dust. 

1 am like a naked sword in the hand of fate : he is killed that throws 
himself on me. 


To-day I am at once both clear wine and dregs ; I am hell, paradise, 
and purgatory. 

Any thing more wonderful than myself does not exist ; for I am at 
once the ocean, the jewel, and the merchant. 

Before I and thou were thought of, our free will was taken from our 
hands. 

Be without cares, for the maker of both worlds settled our affairs 
long before I and thou were made. 

He held the office of a magistrate ^ and turned to poetry. He made 
himself widely known. His manners were simple and pure. 


^ For thy heart is pure and transparent. 

^ Solomon understood the language of the birds, 

® Kushta, pr. killed, is prepared quicksilver, as used for looking-glasses. The lover 
must die before he can find rest. 

^ Hy text has arbdbL Arbdb is the plural of rabb. and is used in Persian as a singular 
in the sense of kaldniar, or rtsh-safid, the head man of a place, Germ. Amim&xm ; hence 
a;6d6f, the office of a magistrate. 


I 


0 
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2. Khwaja Husayn Sana*’! of Mashhad.^ 

1 . My speech is the morning of sincere men ; my tongue is the 
sword of the morning of words. 

2. It is clear from my words that the Riih^' 'l-quds is the nurse of 
the •Maryam of my hand [composition] - 

3. It is sufficient that my pen has made my meanings fine, a single 
dot of my pen is mv world. 

4. In short, words exist in this world of brief duration, and my words 
are taken from them. 

5. No one on the day of resurrection will get hold of my garment 
except passion, which numbers among those whom I have slain. 

WTien thou goest out to mingle in society at evening, the last ray of 
the sun lingers on thy door and thy walls, in order to see thee. 


1. In the manner of beauty and coquetry, many fine things are 
to be seen (as for example) cruel ogling and tyrannical flirting. 

2. If I hold up a mirror to this strange idol, his own figure does not 
appear to his eye, as something known to him.^ 

3. If, for example, thou sittest behind a looking-glass, a person standing 
before it would see his own face with the head turned backwards.*^ 

4. If, for example, an ear of corn was to receive its water according 
to an agreement made with thee [0 miser], no more grain would ever be 
crushed in the hole of a mill. 


1 A sorrow which reminds lovers of the conversation of the beloved, 
is for them the same as sweet medicine. 

^ The author of the Atashkada yi Azar says that Khwaja Husayn was the son of 
<^Inayat Mirza, and was in the service of Sultan Ibrahim Mirza Safawi. But in his own 
Diwan he is said to describe himself as the son of Khiya^i* ’d-Din Muhammad of Mashhad, 
and the of the Atashkada is a bad reading for 

Regarding hi"> poems the same author says, ** either no one understands the meaning 
of his verses, or his verses have no meaning " —a critical remark which Abu ’i-Fazl’s 
extracts contirm. Xeither does Bada*’oiu {III, 208) think much of liis verses, though he 
does not deny him poetical genius. The Tahaqat again prai.ses his poems. The 
'L<^Alnm says that “ he was in the service of Ibrahim Mirza, son of Shah Tahmasp. On 
the accession of Shuh ^ Isma<iil II. Sana<?i presented an ode, but IsmaQil was offended, as the 
poem did not mention his name, and acciused the poet of having originally written it in 
honour of Ibrahim Mirza. Sana^'I fled to Hindustan, and was well received "at court. He 
dietl at Labor in a.h. 10<^. His Diwan Sikandarnama, and Saqinama, are well known. ” 
Sprenger (Catalogue, pp. 120, o7S) says that he died in 990. The Rahlmi niates 

that his bones were taken to Mashhad by his relation Mirza Baqir, son of Mir Arabs hah. 
It was mentione<l on p, C)10, note 5, that Fayzi looked upon him as his teacher. 

- Buh'* the spirit of holine><?. Marunm, the Virgin Mary. 

® So strange is the boy whom I love. 

* This verse is umnteiligible to me. 
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2. I exposed tlie prey of my heart to death, but the huntsman has 
given me quarter on account of my leanness and let me run awayd 

3. If lovers slept with the beloved till the morning of resurrection, 
the morning breeze would cause them to feel the pain of an arrow. ^ 

0 sober friends, now is the time to tear the collar ; but who will raise 
my hand to my collar ? ^ 

The messenger Desire comes again running, saying ^ . 

It is incumbent upon lovers to hand over to their hearts those (cruel) 
words w^hich the beloved (boy) took from his heart and put upon his 
tongue. 

A\Tien my foot takes me to the Ka^^ba, expect to fine me in an idol 
temple ; for my foot goes backwards, and my goal is an illusion. 

1. The spheres of the nine heavens cannot contain an atom of the 
love grief which Sana*'r's dust scatters to the winds. 

2. Like the sun of the heaven thou livest for all ages ; every eye knows 
thee as well as it knows what sleep is. 

3. Huzni of Ispahan. 

He was an inquiring man of a philosophical turn of mind, and well 
acquainted with ancient poetry and chronology. He was free and easy 
and good hearted ; friendliness was stamped upon his forehead.^ 

1. I search my heart all round to look for a quiet place — and, gracious 
God ! if I do not find sorrow, I find desires. 

2. Zulaykha stood on the flowerbed, and yet she said in her grief 
that it reminded her of the prison in which a certain ornament of society 
[Yusuf] dwelled. 

3. I am in despair on thy account, and yet what shall I do with 
love ? for between me and it (love) stands (unfulfilled) desire. 


^ Or we may read kurezam instead of girXzam, when the meaning would be, “ the 
huntsman has given me quarter on account of the leanness arising from my moulting/’ 
[This second rt'uding is too far fetched and for practical reason may be dismissed — JP.] 

^ There are four verses after this in my text edition, which are unintelligible to me. 

® The poet has no strength left in him to raise his hand to his collar. Vide p. 630, 
note 1, 

* The remaining hemistich is not clear. 

^ The Tahnqat calls him Mir Huzni, and says he left Persia with the intention of paying 
his respects at court, but died on his way to India. His verses are pretty The Atashkada 
(p 101 of the Calcutta edition) he was born in Junabud, and was a merchant. The 
Haft Iqlim says he was pupil of Qasim-i Kahi (the next poet). 
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Gabriel’s wing would droop, if be had to fly along the road of love ; 
this message (love) does not travel as if on a zephyr. 

Wdiether a man be an Ayaz or a Mahmud, here (in love) he is a slave ; 
for love ties with the same string the foot of the slave and the freeman.^ 

1 . Last night my moist eye caught fire from the warmth of my heart ; 
the lamp of my heart was burning until morning, to show you the way 
to me. 

2 . The power of thy beauty became perfectly known to me, when its 
fire fell on my heart and consumed me unknown to myself. 

O Iluzni, I sometimes smile at thy simplicity : thou hast become a 
lover, and yet expectest faithfulness from the beloved. 

Don’t cast loving eyes at me ; for I am a withered feeble plant, which 
cannot bear the full radiance of the Uf e-consuming sun [of thy beauty]. 


Alas ! when I throw myself on the fire, the obstinate beloved has 
nothing else to say but “ Huzni, what is smoke like ? ” 


I hear, Huzni, that thou art anxious to be freed from love’s fetters. 
Heartless wretch, be off ; what dost thou know of the value of such a 
captivity ! 


To-day, like every other day, the simple-minded Huzni was content 
with thy false promises, and had to go. 

4. Q,asim-i KahL“ 

He is known as Miyan Kali. He knew something of the ordinary 
.sciences and Hved quiet and content. He rarely mixed with people 
in bigh position. On account of his generous disposition, a few low 
men had gathered round him. for which reason well-meaning people who 
did not know the circumstances, often upbraided him. Partly from his 


' Aya 7 . was a slave of Mahmud of ( diaziu.and is proverbial in the £ast forfaithfulue>5s 
There are several Masnawis entitled Mahmud o Ayaz. 

- Kahl, “ gTa.ssy,” is his taJ^nlluA. (III. 172) say.^. that his verses are crude 

and the ideas stolen from others ; but yet his poems are not without merit. He was well 
read in the exegesis of the Qur^an, in astronomy, mysticism, and the sciences which go by 
the name of kaUim ; he wrote on music, and was clever in and riddles. He had 

visited several Shayl^s of renown, among them the great poet Jam! {died a.h. 899). 
But he was a free-thinker and was fond of the company of wandering faqirs, prostitutes, 
and sodomites. ‘‘ He also loved dogs, a habit which he may have contracted from Fayzi." 
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own love of independence, partly from tlie indulgence of his Majesty, 
he counted himself among the disciples and often foretold future events. 


A low-minded man must be he who can lift up his hand for terrestrial 
goods in prayer to God's throne. 

If lovers counted the hours spent in silent grief, their lives would 
appear to them longer than that of Khizr.^ 


Wherever thou goest, I follow thee like a shadow ; perhaps, in course 
of time, thou wilt by degrees cast a kind glance at me.^ 


1. When I saw even elephants attached to my beloved, I spent the coin 
of my life on the road of the elephant. 


Kahl wrote a Ma^na'Ri, entitled gul-afshan, a reply orjawab, to the Bostan, and completed 
a diu'dn. An ode of his is mentioned in praise of Humayun and the Astrolabe. 

He is said to have died at the advanced age of 120 years. 

The Atashkadn-yi Azar (Calcutta edition, p. 250) calls him “ IVIirza Abu ’1-Qasim of 
Kabul ", and says that he was born in Turkistan, and brought up in Kabul. One of his 
ancestors paid his respects to Timur, accompanied the army of that conqueror, and 
settled at last in Turkistan. Kahi was well received by Humayun. 

The same work calls him a Gulisidna Sayyid— a term not known to me. Hence, instead 
of “ Mirza ” we should read “ JEr 

The Haft Iqllm has a lengthy note on Kahi. Amin of Ray (p. 512) says that Kahi'a 
name is Sa^'yid Xajm>i 'd-Din Muhammad, his kunya being Abu ’1-Qasim. WTien fifteen 
years old, he visited Jami, and afterwards Hashimi of Kirman, who was called Shah 
Jahangir. He went via Bhakkar to Hindustan. WTiatever he did, appeared awkward to 
others. Though well read, he was a pugilist, and would not mind fighting ten or even.twenty 
at a time, and yet be victorious. No one excelled him in rumiing. He followed no creed 
or doctrine, but did as the Khwajas do, whose formula is “ hosh dar darriy nazar bar 
qudam, khalivat dar anjuman, safar dar wafan” “ Be careful in your speech ; look 
where you set the foot ; withdraw from society ; travel when you are at home." He was 
liberal to a fault, and squandered what he got. For an ode in praise of Akbar, in every 
verse of winch the word/i7, or elephant, was to occur (Abu ’1-Fazl has given three verges 
of it), Akbar gave him one lac of tankahs, and gave orders that he should get a present 
of one thousand rupees as often as he should come to court. He did not like this, and 
never went to court again. He lived long at Banaras, as he was fond of Bahadur Khan 
(No. 22). Subsequently, he lived at Agra, where he died. His grave was near 
the gate- — my MS. calls it b {?)• He died on the 2nd Rabi<? II, 988. Fay^I’a 

tarildi (Ruba<?i metre) — 

-^0 ^ jU jl 

gives 2nd RabK II, 978, unless we read for Mawlana Qasim of Bukliara. a 

pupil of Kahi expressed the tdrlj^ by the words : — 

“ Mulla Qasim-i Kahi died." which gives 988. Vide also Iqbdlndma-yi Jahdngiri, 
p. 5 ; and above, p. 219. 

Abu '1-Fazl calls him Miydn Kdlu Miyankal {vide p. 615) is the name of the hills 
between Samarqand and BulAara. 

^ J^izr is the “ Wandering Jew " of the East. 

* A verse often quoted to this day in India. 
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2. WTierever I go I, like the elephant, throw dust on my head, unless 
I see my guide above my head. 

3. The elephant taming king is Jalal^ ’d-Din Muhammad Akbar, he 
who bestows golden elephants upon his poets. 

1. 0 friend, \vhose tongue speaks of knowledge divine, and whose 
heart ever withdraws the veil from the light of truth, 

2, Never cherish a thought of which thou ought est to be ashamed, 
never utter a word for which thou woiildst have to ask God’s pardon. 

5. ^azali of Mashhad.^ 

He was unrivalled in depth of understanding and sweetness of 
language, and was well acquainted with the noble thoughts of the Sufis. 

I heard a noise and started from a deep sleep, and stared — the awful 
night had not yet passed away — I fell again asleep. ^ 

Beauty leads to fame, and love to wretchedness. Vfhj then do you 
speak of the cruelties of the sweetheart and the faults of the miserable 
lover ? 

Since either acceptance or exclusion awaits all in the world to come, 
take care not to blame anyone ; for this is blameworthy. 


' Badd^oni (III, 170) says that ( thazali fled from Iran to the Dakhin, because people 
wished to kill him for his heretical opinions. He was called by Khan Zanian (No. 13, 
p. 335) to Jaunpur, w'here he lived for a long time. He afterwards w ent to court, and was 
much liked by Akbar, who conterred upon him the title of Malik^ 'sh-Shu^ard. 
He accompanied the emperor in the Gujrat war, and died suddenly on the 27th 
Rajah, 980. At Akbar ’s orders, he was buried at Sarkach, near Ahmadabad. Fayzi’a 
clever tarikh on his death is ^ jI.., “ the year 980.” At his death he left 

a fortune of 20 lacs of rupees. 

The Mir^dt V-^Alam mentions two books written by him, entitled Ai-rdr-i Maktum 
and Bashahdt^*’ 'l-hmjdt, to which the Hnjt Jqlim adds a third, the ’LKdyndt, 

Badd^oni and the Mir^dt e^^tin^ate his verses at 40 to 50 OCM) ; the Hajt Iqlim at 70,000 ; 
the Tahnqdt Akhnrl. at 100,000. The AtaMada-yi Aznr (p. 122) says that he wrote 
sixteen books containing 4,000 verses, and that he fled from Persia during the reign of 
Tahmasp'i Safawi. Vide JSprenger’s Catalogue, pp. 61, 141. where particulars will be 
found regarding (iliazilli’s works. Sprenger calls him fjhazzdli, an unusual form, even if 
the metre of some of his ghazals should prove the double 2 . 

Badd^onl relates a story that Khan Zaman sent him one thousand rupees to the 
Dakhin with a couplet, for which ride Ba(L III, 170, where the sar-i khud refers to the c. in 
^rhazdlda name, because ^stands for 1,000. 

The Haft Jqlim mentions another Khazali, 

* This is to be understood in a my,tic sense. Brjld^oni (III, 171) says that he had 
not found this verse in < ihazali's Diwan. 
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1. 0 Ghazall, I slum a friend who pronounces my actions to be good, 
though they are bad. 

2. I like a simple friend, who holds my faults like a looking-glass 
before my face. 

1. In love no rank, no reputation, no science, no wisdom, no genea- 
logical tree is required. 

2. For such a thing as love is, a man must possess something peculiar : 
the sweetheart is jealous — he must possess decorum. 


1. The king says, “My cash is my treasure.” The Sufi says, “My 
tattered garment is my woollen stuff.” 

2. The lover says, “ My grief is my old friend.” I and my heart 
alone know what is within my breast. 


1. If thy heart, whilst in the Ka^ba, wanders after something else, 
thy worship is wicked, and the Ka^ba is lowered to a cloister. 

2. And if thy heart rests in God, whilst thou art in a tavern, thou 
mayest drink wine, and yet be blessed in the life to come. 

6. ‘^Urfi of Shiraz.^ 

The forehead of his diction shines with decorum, and possesses a 
peculiar grace. SeK-admiration led him to vanity, and made him speak 
lightly of the older classics. The bud of his merits withered away before 
it could develop itself. 


^ The Rahhni (MS. Soc. B^.ngal, p. 537) says that <JUrfi’s name was 

Khwaia Sayyidi (^jw) Muhammad. The takhalhni has a reference to the occupation 

of his father, who as Daro^a to the Magistrate of Shiraz had to look after Shar<ila.nd Vrft 
11 atters. He went by sea to the Dakhin, where, according to the Haft Iqlim his talent 
was not recognized ; he therefore went to Fathpur Sikri, where Hakim <lAbu 'I-Fath 
of Gilan (No. 112) took an interest in him. When the Hakim died, <?Urfr became 
an attendant on ^Abd“ V- Rahim Khan Khanan. and was also introduced at court. He 
died at Labor, in Shawrval, a.h. 999, according to the Haft Iqltm and several MSS, of the 
Xabaqat , of dysentery {is-kal). He bequeathed his papers to his patron, in all about 14,000 
verses, which at the Khan Khanan’s order were arranged by Siraja of Isfahan. He was 
at his death only thirty-six years old. Tlie body was nearly thirty years later taken 
away by the poet Sabir of Isfahan and buried in ho!y ground at Najaf iSarkh ush). 
His early death, in accordance with an idea still current in the East, was ascribed to the 
abuse he had heaped on the ancients ; hence also the of his death- — 

“ 9Urfi, thou didst die young."* The first edition of his poetical works contained 26 
Qagidas, 270 (Uiazals, 700 Qit^ias and Ruba^Us ; vide also Sprenger’s Catalogue, p. 529, 
The Tazkira by ‘iAli Quli Kban-i Daghistani calls ^iUrfi Jamah* <;d-rfin, andsaj^ that 
he was much liked by Prince Salim towards whom CUrfi’s attachment was of a criminal 
nature, and that he had been poisoned by people that envied him. 

^iUrfl was a man of high talent ; but be was disliked for his vanity. Baddf’onl says 
(IIT, 285), “ His poems sell in all bazaars, unlike those of Fayzl, who spent the revenue of 
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Cling to the hem of a heart which saddens at the plaintive voice of 
the nightingale ; for that heart knows something. 


If someone cast a doubt on the loftiness of the cypress, I melt away 
from envy ; for loftiness is so desirable that even a doubtful mention 
of it creates envy. 

He who is intimate with the morning zephyr, knows that the scent 
of the Jasmin remains notwithstanding the appearance of chill autumn. 


My wounded heart cannot endure a healing balm ; my turban's fold 
cannot endure the shadow of a blooming rose. 


1. It is incumbent on me, when in society, to talk low ; for the 
sensible people in society are stupid, and I speak but Arabic. 

2. Remain within the boundary of thy ignorance, unless you be a 
Plato ; an intermediate position is mirage and raving thirst. 


Do not say that those who sing of love are silent ; their song is 
too fine, and the audience have cotton in their ears. 


The more I exert myself, the more I come into trouble ; if I am calm, 
the ocean’s centre is at the shore. 


There is some hope that people will pardon the strange ways of *^Urfi 
for the homeliness of his well-known poems. 


hiH jagir in getting copies made of his verses ; but yet no one had a copy of them, unless 
it was a present madehy Fayzi.” HakTm Haziq {vide undfT 20')) preferred mjrfi’s ^azala 
to his odes. His Ma^nawi, d-Akbdr, is often wrongly called ’l-Afkdr. 

One day ^^Urfl called on Fayzi, whom he found surrounded by his dogs, and asked 
him to tell him the names of “ the well-bred children of his family Fayzi replied, “ Their 
names are <iurfl" {i.e., well kno^vn). Mubarak (God bless us), rejoined ^Urfi, to the 
intense disgust of Fayzi, whose father's name wa'^ Mubarak. 

Sprenger (Catalogue, p. 120) states on the authority of the Tazkira Hamesha-Bahar 
that <;Crfis name was Khwaja Saydi a mistake for SayyidJ, The Ataskkada also 

gives the name only half correctly, Saj-j-id Muhammad. Taqi s note (loe. cit., p. 37) is 
wrong in the dates. 

Tkere exist several lithographs of <rUrfIs Odes. The Calcutta printed edition of 
A.H. 1254 contains a Commentary by Ahmad ibn-i 9Abd‘» r- Rahim (author of the Arabic 
Dictionary Muntahal Arab) of Safipur. 
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No one has yet come into the world that can bear the grief of love ; 
for every one has through love lost the colour of his face and turned pale. 


O *^Urfi, live with good and wicked men in such a manner, that 
Muhammadans may wash thee (after thy death) in Zamzam water, and 
Hindus may burn thee. 


If thou wishest to see thy faults clearly, lie for a moment in ambush 
for thyself, as if thou didst not know thyself. 


*^UrfI has done well to stand quietly before a closed door, which no 
one would open. He did not knock at another door. 


To pine for the arrival of young spring shows narrowness of mind in 
me ; for there are hundreds of pleasures on the heap of rubbish in the 
backyard, which are not met with in a rose garden. 


My heart is sinking as the colour on Zalyldia's cheek when she saw 
herself alone ; and my grief has become the talk of the market like the 
suspicion cast on Yusuf. 


1. On the day w^hen all shall give an accoimt of their deeds, and 
when the virtues of both ShaylA and Brahman shall be scrutinized, 

2. Not a grain shall be taken of that which thou hast reaped, but a 
harvest shall be demanded of that which thou hast not sown. 


1. 0 thou who hast experienced happiness and trouble from good and 
bad events, and who art in consequence full of thanks and sometimes 
full of complaints, 

2, Do not take high ground, so that thy efforts may not be in vain ; 
be rather (yielding) like grass that stands in the way of the wind, or like 
a bundle of grass which others carry off on their shoulders. 


1. 0 ^Urfi, for what reason is thy heart so joyful ? Is it for the few 
verses which thou hast left behind ? 

2. Alas ! thou losest even that which thou leav’est behind as some- 
thing once belonging to thee. Thou oughtest to have taken it with thee ; 
but hast thou taken it with thee ? 
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7. Mayli of Hirat. 

His name was Mirza Qull.^ He was of Turkish extraction, and lived 
in the society of gay people. 

Since I have become famous through my love, I shun all whom I see ; 
for I am afraid lest my going to anyone might put thee into his thoughts. 

I die and feel pity for such as remain alive ; for thou art accustomed 
to commit such cruelties as thou hast done to me. 


1. My heart derived so much pleasure from seeing thee, that fate — 
God forbid, that it should think of revenge. 

2. Thou art neither a friend nor a stranger to me ; what name is 
man to give to such a relation ? 


Thou knowest that love to thee does not pass away with the lives 
of thy lovers ; for thou passest by the tombs of those whom thy love 
slew, and yet thou behavest coquettishly. 

WTien thou biddest me go, cast one glance upon me ; for from 
carefulness people tie a string to the foot of a bird, even if it be so 
tame as to eat from the hand. 


My last breath is at hand ! 0 enemy, let me have him (the lovely 

boy) but for a moment, so that with thousands of pan^s I may restore 
him to thee. 


1. I promised myself that I would be patient, and did not go to 
him (the boy) ; I had hopes to be content with loneliness. 

2. But the woe of separation kills me, and whispers every moment 
to me, ‘‘ This is the punishment of him who puts confidence in his 
patience." 


^ The Nafa^’is mentions 979 and Taqi 983, the year in which Mayli came to India 
(Sprenger, Catalogue, pp. 43, 54). The Ata^hknda says, he was brought up in Mashhad. 
According to Daghistani, he belonged to the JalasT clan, lived under Tahinasp. and was 
in the service of Ibrahim Mirza, after whose death he went to India. The Tabaqdt-i 

Akbari says that he was in the service of Xa\\Tang Khan {pp. 334, 528) ; and Badd^onl 
adds that his patron for some suspicion ordered him to be poisoned. He was in Malwa 
when he was killed. 

He 13 much praised for his poetry ; the author of the Atashkada says that he was one 
of his favourite poets. 
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1. Thy clients have no cause to ask thee for anything ; for every 
one of them has from a beggar become a Croesus in wealth. 

2. But thou findest such a pleasure in granting the prayers of beggars, 
that they make requests to thee by way of flattery. 

8. Ja^far Beg of Qazwin. 

He is a man of profound thought, has learnt a good deal, and describes 
very well the events of past ages. As an accountant he is unrivalled . From 
his knowledge of human nature he leans to mirth and is fond of jokes. 
He was so fortunate to obtain the title of Asaf Khan, and was admitted 
as a disciple of his Majesty.^ 


1 am jealous of the zephyr, but I gladden my heart with the thought 
that this is a rose garden, and no one can close the door in the face of 
the wind. 


When the town could not contain the sorrows of my heart, I thought 
that the open country was created for my heart. 

I am prepared for another interview to-night ; for I have patched 
up my torn, torn heart. 

It is the fault of my love that he [the lovely boy] is an enemy. What 
is love worth, if it makes no impression ? 

I admire the insight of my heart for its familiarity with beauties whose 
ways are so strange. 

He came and made me confused ; but he did not remain long enough 
for me to introduce my heart to consolation. 

As I am entirely at fault, do not threaten me with revenge ; for 
the pleasure of taking revenge on thee makes me bid my fault defiance. 

1. Dost thou show me thy face so boldly. Happiness ? Wait a moment, 
that I may announce my love-grief. 

^ His biography was given above, No. 98. Vide also Iqbdhiaina-yi Jahnngirl, 
p. 5 ; Dabistan, p. 387. His takhallus was Ja^Jfar, as may be seen from Abu 'l-FazI 's extracts. 

The Masnawl by Ja<?far mentioned by Sprenger (Catalogue, p. 444) may belong to 
Mirza Zayn« 'l-<jAbidin, regarding whom vide above, p. 453, and Sprenger, lot*, cit., p. 120, 
where for 1212 read a.h. 1021. 
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2. Ja^far came to-day so broken-hearted to thy house, that the hearts 
of the stones burnt on seeing his extraordinary condition. 

1 . Whoever has been in thy company for a night, is the companion 
of my sad fate. 

2. Ja^far has found the road to the street of the sweetheart so difficult, 
that he can no more rise to his feet. 


The morning zephjT, I think, wafts to me the scent of a certain 
sweetheart, because Jacob keeps his closed eye turned towards a caravan,^ 

A new rose must have opened out in the garden ; for last night the 
nightingale did not go asleep till the morning. 

9. Khwaja Husayn of Marw.^ 

He possessed many excellent qualities, and sold his encomiums at a 
high price. He lived at the Court of Humayun, and was also during this 
reign highly favoured. 


1 . The realms of speech are in my possession, the banker of speech is 
the jeweller of my pearl strings. 

2. Creation's preface is a sheet of my book, the secrets of both worlds 
are in the nib of my pen. 

10. Hayati of Gilan.^ 

A stream from the ocean of thought passes by his house ; correctness 
and equity are visible on his forehead. Serenity and truth are in binn 
united ; he is free from the bad qualities of poets. 


' Jacob had become blind from weeping over the loss of Joseph. One day he smelled 
the scent of Joseph’s coat, which a messenger was bringing to Egypt, ttdien the coat was 
applied to his eyes, he recovered his sight. 

^ Khwaja Husaj-n was a pupil of Maw Ian a 1.^.1 in « ’d-Din Ibrahim and the renowned 
Ibn Hajar of Makkah {Haft Iqlim). Abu ’l-Fazl's remark that he sold his encomiums at a 
high price seems to refer to Husayn s Odes on the birth of Jahangir and Prince Murad, 
given in full by Badafoni (II, pp. 120, 132) for which the Khwaia got two lacs of tankas 
The odes are peculiar, as each hemistich is a chronogram. 

® The Ma^d'*ir~t Rnhhm says that Mulla Hayati was born at Rasht in Gilan and 
belonged to the ddnuzfvhufnu i.e., common people of the place. To better his circum- 
stances, he went to India, was introduced by Hakim Abu 'I-Fath-i Gilani (No, 112) 
at Court, got a jagir, and was liked by Akbar. He joined the Khan Khanan in the Dahkin 
wars, and remained in his service, living chiefly at Hurhanpur where he built a villa and 
a mosque, which, according to the 'l-^Alam was called Ma^^jid-i Mulld Hayati. 

He was still alive in 1024, when the Ma^ddr-i Rahiml was composed. 

The T abnqiit and BadoAonl praise his poems, and say that he belonged to the ahl-i 
ydrdnA dnrdmnnddn, i.e., he was a man of feeling and sympathy. Sprenger (Cataloe'ue, 
p. 58) translates thi-, “ He was a friend of Dardmand.” ' ° 
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1. Whenever you speak, watch yourself ; repentance follows every 
word which gladdens no heart. 

2. You do not require the swift wing of a bird ; but since fortune is 
so, borrow the foot of the ant and flee. 


A love-sick man is so entangled in his grief, that even the wish of 
getting rid of it does him harm. 


Whatever you see is, in some way or other, a highway robber. I 
know no man that has not been waylaid. 


1. This is the thoroughfare of love, it is no open market ; keep your 
lips closed, no talk is required. 

2. I, too, have been among the heathens, but have seen no waist 
worthy of the sacred thread. 

3. Covetous people are, from covetousness, each other's enemies ; 
in friendship alone there are no rivals. 


1. Let every thorn which people sow in thy road, bloom in the lustre 
of thy smiles. 

2. Say nothing, and heal the wound of the heart with poisoned arrows. 


1. My love makes me delay over everything, even if it were a scent 
in the house, or a colour in the bazaar. 

2. Thou knowest what people call me — “ mad from shame, and 
dejected from baseness.'’ 


Since everything which I mended has broken again, my heart has 
gone altogether from trying to patch it. 


1. I suffer thy cruelties and die ; perhaps I thus complete my 
faithfulness. 

2. Thou canst not deprive me of the means of union with thee, unless 
thou shuttest the zephyr in a box.^ 


This turf and this field have a tinge of madness ; insanity and drunken- 
ness have to-day a good omen. 


^ Because the zephjT wafts the breath of the beloTcd boy to the poet. 
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1. Love-grief is followed by an increase of sorrow, tbe desire to meet 
him is followed by bloody tears. 

2. Neither the one nor the other, however, is the means of attaining 
love’s perfection : be sound in mind, or else completely mad. 

1. I am neither as high as the Pleiades, nor as low as the abyss ; I 
neither cherish the old grief, nor do I possess a new thought. 

2. If I am not the wailing nightingale, there is yet this excellence 
left, I am the moth and am pledged to the flame. ^ 

1. I am the heart-grief of my dark nights, I am the misfortune of 
the day of my fate. 

2. Perhaps I may go a step back to myself ; it is a long time that 
I have been waiting for myself. 

11. Shikebi of Ispahan. 

He possesses taste and writes well. He is acquainted with chronology 
and the ordinary sciences ; and the purity of his nature led him to 
philosophical independence.^ 

I have lived through nights of lonely sorrow, and am still ahve ; 
I had no idea of the tenaciousness of my life. 


^ The love of the moth for the candle seems to be a very ancient idea. Psalm xxxix, 
11. Thou rebukest man and causest his delight to vanish as the moth vanishes in its delight, 
viz,, the fire, where the word Khaniod seems to have been purposely chosen to allude to 
the love of the moth. The passage in Sa^’dis preface to the Gulistan : — 

The lovers are killed by the beloved, no voice rises from the killed ones ” — is also 
an allusion to the love of the moth. 

2 The Rnhlmi%a,ys that Mulla Shikebi was the son ofZahlru ’d-DlnCAbd^’llah 

Imam! of T^fahan. He studied under Amir Taqiy^‘ 'd-Din Muhammad of Shiraz, but left 
his native town for Hirat when young, and became acquainted with the poets Sana*"!, 
Mavll, and Mall Dasht Bayazl. When he was well known as a poet, he returned for a 
short time to Shiraz, after wLich he went to India, and became the^onstant attendant 
of the Kh an Kh anan. 

The Mir^dV* ’l-(;Alam says that later befell out with his patron, and went from the 
Dakhin to Agra, where MahS^bat Khan introduced him at court. He asked for permission 
to return to Iran ; but Jahanmr would not let him go, and appointed him Sadr of Dihli. 
He died there at the age of sixty-seven, in 1023, the tdrll^ol his death being 
Another Chronogram, gives only 1022. For his Saqliiaraa, <;Abdw V-Rahim 

gave him 18,000. or, according to the Haft Iqlim, 10,000 rupees as a present. He wrote 
several other poems in praise of his patron. The 'l-Umard mentions a Masnawi 

on the conquest of Thatha (a.h. 990-1000), for which Jam Beg and <lAbd'i 'r-Rahlm 
gave him one thousand Ashrafis, I do not know whether this Ma'«nawl is the same as the 
Masnawi written by Shikebi in the Khusraw Shlrin metre. [The As. Soe. of Bengal has 
a MS. of the Kulliydt-i SandJ in Shikebi's hand\^riting. — E ] 
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Grief, not mirth, is my ware. AVhy dost thou wish to know its price '? 
I know that thou wilt not buy it, and tliat I shall not sell it. 


On account of the jealousy of the watcher I had resolved to stav 
away from thy feast. I was deceived by my bad luck and called it jealousy, 
and stayed away. 

0 God, bestow upon my wares a market from the unseen world ! I 
would sell my heart for a single interview ; vouchsafe a buyer ! 


Thoix art warm with my love ; and in order to keep off bad omens, 
I sit over the fire, and burn myself as wild rue.^ 


I uprooted my heart from my being, but the burden of my heart did 
not leave my being. I severed my head from my body, but my shoulders 
did not leave my collar. 


1. To-day, wben the cup of union with thee is full to the brim I see 
Neglect sharpen the sword, in order to kill me. 

2. Thou dost not dwell in my heart and hast girded thy loins with 
hatred towards me — ruin upon the house which raises enemies ! 


1. The plaintive song of my bird [heart] turns the cage to a rosebed ; 
the sigh of the heart in which thou art, turns to a rosebed. 

2. A\lien thy beauty shines forth, covetousness also is love ; straw, 
when going up in flames, turns to a rosebed. 


1. Happy are we if we come to thee, through thee ; like blind men 
we search for thee, through thee. 

2. Increase thy cruelties till the tenaciousness of my Ufe takes revenge 
on me, and thy cold heart on thee. 


1. The world is a game, the winning of which is a loss ; playing 
cleverly consists in being satisfied with a low throw. 

2. This earthly life is like a couple of dice — you take them up, in 
order to throw them down again. 

^ Sipand. People even nowadays put the seeds of wild rue on heated iron plates. 
The smoke is said to drive away evil s pints. Vide p. 146, note 1. 
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12. Anisi Shamlu.^ 

His real name is Yol Qull. He is a man of a happy heart and of pure 
manners ; he is brave and sincere. 

In seeking after thee, a condition is put upon us miserable lovers, 
viz., that our feet remain unacquainted vdth the hems of our garments.^ 

It is possible to travel along this road, even when one lightning only 
flashes. We blind lovers are looking for the ray of thy lamp. 


If I remain restless even after my death, it is no wonder ; for toil 
undergone during the day makes the sleep of the night restless. 

1. How can the thought of thy love end with my death ? for love is 
not like wine, which flows from the vessel when it is broken. 

2. The lover would not snatch his life from the hand of death though 
he could. Why should the owner of the harvest take the grain from 
the ant ? 


1. The rosebed of time does not contain a songster like me, and yet 
it is from the corner of my cage that I have continually to sing. 

2. In order satisfactorily to settle my fortime, I spent a life in hard 
work ; but with all my mastership I have not been able to draw silk 
from reeds. 


The nature of love resembles that of the magnet ; for love first 
attracts the shaft, in order to wound the heart when it wishes to get rid 
of the point. 


^ The Rnhiml says that Yol Quli Beg belonged to the distinguished clan 

of the Shamlu Turkmans. He was a good soldier, and served as librarian to <lAii Quli 
Khan Shamlu, the Persian governor of Hirat, where he made the acquaintance of Shikebi 
and Mahwi. He wrote at first under the taJ^allu^ of .Jahl ; but the Persian prince Sultan 
Ibrahim Mirza L^ave him the name of Anl'^I, under which he is know'n in literature. When 
Hirat was conquered by <^Abd'i ’llah I^an, king of Turkistan and Mawara n-nahr, 
AnLsI was captured by an Uzbak soldier and earned off to Miiwara ’n-nahr. He then 
went to India, and entered the service of Mirzii Alxi'i ’r-Rahim Khan Khanan, who made 
him his Mir <?Arz. and later his Mir Bal^-hi. He distinguished himself by his intrepidity 
m the war with Suhayi-i HabshI (p. 356). His military duties allowed him little leisure 
for poetry. He died at Burhdnpur in 1014. There exists a Ma>nawl by him in the Khasraw- 
Shlrin metre, also a Dwan, and several Qasidas in praise of the Khan Khanan. 

The Calcutta ei.litioii of the Acar(p. 19) calls him WTongly ^lAli Quli Beg, 

and his Hirat patron <lAli Xaqi Khan, after whose death he is said to have gone to India. 

2 i.e.. our garments are always tucked up (Arab, ta.^hmlr), as Orientals do when walking 
quickly. A lover finds no rest. 
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May God preserve all men from falling into my circumstances 1 for 
my sufferings keep the rose from smiling and the nightingale from 
singing. 

Love has disposed of me, but I do not yet know who the buyer is, 
and what the price is. 

Anisi drinks the blood of his heart, and yet the vessel is never empty ; 
it seems as if, at the banquet of love’s grief, the red wine rises from 
the bottom of the goblet. 

1. I am intoxicated with love, do not bring me wine ; throw me into 
the fire, do not bring me water. 

2. Mliether I complain or utter reproaches, I address him alone, do 
not answer me ! 


1. I went away, in order to walk a few steps on the path of destruc- 
tion, and to tear a few ties that bind me to existence. 

2. I will spend a few days without companions, and will pass a few 
nights without a lamp till morning make its appearance. 

1. 0 heart, beware ! 0 heart, beware ! Thus should it be ; the hand 
of asking ought to be within the sleeve. 

2, 0 that I could but once catch a certain object ! the hunter is for 
ever in the ambush. 


13. Naziri of Nlshapur.^ 

He possesses poetical talent, and the garden of thought has a door 
open for him. Outwardly he is a good man ; but he also devises plans 
for the architecture of the heart. 


Every place, whether nice or not, appears pleasant to me ; I either 
rejoice in my sweetheart, or grieve for him. 


^ The heart should not ask, but patiently love. 

® Muhammad Husajm Naziri of Nishapur left his home for Kashan, where he en;.iaged 
in poetical conte.sts [mu-<ihd<^ara) with several poets, as Fahml, Hatim, etc. He then 
went to India, where he found a patron m Mirzil ^ Abd'‘ 'r-Rahmin Khan h^anan. In 
1012, he went to Makkah on a pilgrimage, after which he is said to hav<' become very 
pious. On his return to India, he lived at Ahmadiibad in Gujrat, where he died in 1022. 
The Tuzuk {p. 91) says : — ‘‘ I [Jahangir] had called Naziri of Nishapur to court. He is 
well known for his poems and poetical genius, and lives [end of 1019] in Gujrat where he 
is a merchant. He now came and presented me with an encomium in imitation of a QasTda 
by Anwari. I gave him one thousand rupees, a horse, and a dress of honour.” The 
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If thou destroyest the ware of my heart, the loss is for once ; whilst 
to me it would be the loss of world and faith. 


If thou wilt not put my cage below the rose-tree, put it in a place 
where the meadow hears my plaint. 


It is from kindness that he [the beautiful boy] favours me, not from 
love ; I can distinguish between friendship and politeness. 


It is a generation that I have been girding my waist in thy service, 
and what am I worth ? I must have become a Brahman, so often have 
I put on the badge (the thread). 


Thy blood is worth nothing, Naziri, be silent ! Suffice it that he who 
slew thee, has no claim against thee. 


I am costly and there are no buyers ; I am a loss to myself, and am 
yet the ornament of the bazaar. 


The impression which my sorrow makes upon him consists in depriving 
his heart of all sympathy ; and the peculiar consequence of my reminding 
him of my love is that he forgets it. 


Like a watch-dog I lie at his threshold ; but I gnaw the whole night 
at my collar and think of chasing him, not of watching him. 


Rahinu says that Naziri v as a skilful goldsmith ; and that he died, after having 
seen his patron m Agra in 1022 af Alimadabad. where he Kes buried in a mosque whieh 
he had built near his house. According to the ‘l-^Aknn, he gave what he had to 

his friends and the poor. How esteemed he was as a poet ma}” be seen from a couplet 
by the great Persian poet ?^a\ub, quoted by Daghistani : — 

O Snpib. what dost thou think ? Canst thoxi become like Nazin ? 

Vrfl even does not approach Saziri in genius. 

TheTfirlj^ of Nazlrfs ch-ath lies in the hemistich ** Azdumjd raft Hassnn'^^ 'U^Ajam^dh! ” 
“ The Hassiin of Persia has gnne from this world, alas ! — m allusion to the famous 
Arabian poet Has&an. This gives a.h. 1022 ; the other <dn^, given by Daghistani, 
markizA doAira-yi bazm kujd ast, “ where is the centre of the circle of conviViahty,’* only 
gives 1021, unless we eount the hamzah in jy'o as one, which is occasionally "done in 
tdri^s. Dagiii.stani also mentions a poet Sawadi of Gujrat, a pious man, w’ho was in 
Naziri s service. On the death of his master, he guarded his tomb, and died in a.h. 1031. 
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1. From carelessness of thought I transformed a heart, by the purity 
of which Ka^ba swore, into a Farangl Church. 

2. The simoom of the field of love possesses so inebriating a power, 
tliat the lame wanderer thinks it sublime transport to travel on such 
a road. 

3. The ship of love alone is a true resting-place ; step out of it, and 
thou art surrounded by the stormy sea and its monsters. 

4. Tell me which song makes the greatest impression on thy heart, 
so that I may utter my plaint in the same melody, 

14. Darwish Bahrain.^ 

He is of Turkish extraction and belongs to the Bayat tribe. The 
prophet Khizr appeared to him, and a divine light filled him. He renounced 
the world and became a water-carrier. 


1. I have broken the foundation of austerity, to see what would 
come of it ; I have been sitting in the bazaar of ignominy [love], to see 
what would come of it. 

2. I have wickedly spent a lifetime in the street of the hermits ; 
now I am a profligate, a wine -bibber, a drunkard, to see that 'will come 
of it. 

3. People have sometimes counted me among the pious, some- 
times among the licentious ; whatever they call me I am, to see what will 
come of it. 


16. Sayrafi [Sarfi] of Kashmir.^ 

His name is Shayldi Ya‘^qub. He is weU acquainted with all branches 
of poetry and with various sciences. He knows well the excellent writings 
of Ibn ^Arab, has travelled a good deal, and has thus become acquainted 
with many saints. He obtained higher knowledge under Shaykh Husayn 
of Khwarazm, and received from him permission to guide others. 


^ Bahrain's takkallu.9 is Saqqd, i.e., water-carrier. This occupation is often chosen by 
those who are favoured with a sight of the Prophet Khizr (Elias). Khizr generally appears 
as an old man dressed in green (in allusion to the meamng of the name in Arabic or to 
his functions as spring deity). 

The Bayat tribe is a Turkish tribe scattered over Azarbayjan, Erivan. Tihran, Ears, 
and Nlshapur. 

Bahram is worshipped as a saint. His mausoleum is in Bardwan near Calcutta. 
Regarding the poet himself and the legends connected with him, vide my “ Arabic and 
Persian Inscriptions," Journal A.vm/ic Society of Bengal. 1871, pt. i. pp. 251 to 255. 

* Shaylh Hasavn of Khwarazm. Ya<;qub's teacher, was a pupil of Muhammad A<; 4 am 
Haji, and died in Syria in 956 or 958. 

Shaykh Ya^^qub also studied in Makkah for a long time under the renowned Ibn Hajar. 
the great teacher of the Hadis, and then came to India, where he was held in high esteem 

41 
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He stole from my heart all patience, and then took the whole mad 
heart itself; my thief stole the house with its whole furniture. 


The weakness of the boy has brought the love-sick man into a strange 
position ; from weakness he can no longer bear the weight of recovery. 

16. Sabuhi, the Chaghtai.^ 

He was born in Kabul. Once he slept in the bedroom of Amir 
Khusraw, when the shining figure of an old man with a staff in his hand 
awoke him and ordered him to compose a poem. As he had no power of 
doing so, he took the whole for a vision, and lay down in another place ; 
but the same figure woke him up, and repeated the order. The first 
verse that he uttered is the following : — 

When I am far from thee, my tears turn gradually into an ocean. 
Come and see, enter the ship of my eye, and make a trip on the ocean,^ 

My sweetheart saw the scroll of my faith, and burnt my sad hearty 
so that no one afterwards might read its contents. ^ 


1. I have no need to explain him my condition ; for my heart, if 
really burning, will leave a trace behind. 

2. W eakness has overpowered me, and my heart has sunk under its 
sorrow. Who shall now inform him of my wretched state ? 


as a learned man and a poet. He was liked by Humayun and by Akbar and was an 
intimate friend of the historian Bada^oni. His death took place on the 12th Zi Qa^da 
1003. and Bada'^oni found a.^tdrihh the words Shaykh-iumum hud. “ he was the Shaykh 
of nations.” A complete a treatise on the Mu<;amma, or riddle, and numerous 

Sufistic Ruba is with a commentary, are said to have been written by him, A short time 
before his death, he had nearly finished a large commentary to the Qur^dn and had 
just received permission from Akbar to return to Kashmir, when he died. Vide above 
p. 191, and under thi^ poet>. 

His takhallus is variously given as sayrafi and mrfi. The latter seems the correct 
form, to judge from the metre of one of his verses preserved by Bada^’onl {III 148) 
Both words occur as takhnUii.y, thus there was a Qan Sayrafi, encomiast of Firuz 
Shah Vide also p<')et Xo 21 

^ SabTihl meaas ‘ a man that drinks wine in the morning The real name of the 
poet is not given in the Taziras to which I have access. Bada*-oni says that he lived an 
easy, unrestrained life ; and the calls him a rind (profligate) He died 

at Agra in 973, and Fayzl found as tdrikk the words ^ “ Sabuhl.'the wine- 

bibber.” IXlghi^tanisays. he was from Samarqand, and the Atashkada calls him “ Badakh- 
shanl ”, but says that he is known as Hurairi, or from Hirat. — 

2 The verse, notwithstanding the vision, is stolen ; vide Bada^oni. HI. 180. under 
Atashi 

If this verse, too, was uttered at the time he had the vision, he stole thought and 
words from AsafI, Jam is pupil, who has a verse : — 

b vT* J*> 
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17. Mushfiqi of Bul^ara.^ 

I went to his street, and whilst I was there, a thorn entered deep into 
the foot of my heart. Thanks be to God that I have now a reason for 
staying in it I 

1. Hindustan is a field of sugar-cane, its parrots are sugar-sellers. 

2. Its flies are like the darhugs of the country, wearing the chira 
and the takaucliiya.'^ 


18. Salihi.a 

His name is Muhammad Mirak. He traces his descent from Nizam^ 
T-Mulk of Tus. 

Men without feeling tell me to use my hand and catch hold of his 
garment. If I had a hand [i.e., if I had the opportunity], I would tear 
my collar to pieces. 

There are many reasons why I should be dead, and yet I am alive. 
0 grief ! thy forbearance has made me quite ashamed of myself. 


^ Bnda^onl (III, 328) says that he was originally from Marw, and came twice to India. 
For his QasTdas, some called him “ the Salman of the age " ; and Dagjiistani says that 
under 9Abd« 'llah Khan he was Malik ^sh-shudrd. According to the Haft Iqlim, he was 
born and died at Bukhara. Sprenger (Catalogue, p. 508) says, he was bom in 945, and his 
second Diwan was collected in 983. From the Akhanidma (Lucknow edition. III, p. 203) 
we see that Mushfiqi was presented to Akbar at Pak Patan in the end of 985. He died in 
994 (Vambery's Bokhara, p, 301). 

^ This verse is a parody on the well-known C^azal, which Hafiz sent from Shiraz 
to Sultan (Jhiya^ of Bengal (Metre Muzari). 

^.4Jk 

The parrots of I nd will learn to enjoy sweets^ ^ 

When this Persiayi sugar (the poem) reaches Bengal. 

Abu 4-Fazl has meddled with Mushfiqi s verse ; for the Haft Iqlim gives instead of 
neku^dn-i diydr the words hindu^dn-i siydh ; hence the verse is “ India’s flies are (black) 
like the black Indians, wearing like them a big turban {chira) and a takauchiya This 
means, of course, that the Indians are like flies. The takauchiya was described above on 
p. 91 ; the big head of a fly looks like a turban, and its straight wings like the straight 
Indian coat {chapkan). It maybe that Abu ’I-Fazl substituted the words neku^dn-i diydr, 
the “ dear ones of the country”, with a satirical reference to the “learned ”, whom he 
always calls “ turban- wearing empty-headed”, in which case we 

would have to translate ** the simpletons of the country ”. 

The verse is better given by Badd^oni (III, 329). 

^ Bndd^oni calls Iiim“ Hirawi ” (from Hirat), and says that he was employed at court 
as a Munshi. He was a good penman. After his return to his country', he died. The 
Atashkada ‘^ays that he was a descendant of Khwaja ^ Abd« ilah Marwarid Kirmani, 
and that his family had alwaj-s been employed by kings. 

Sprenger (Catalogue, p, 50) calls him wrongly Muhammad Mir Beg. The Atashkada 
and the MSS. have Muhammad Mirak ; and thus also his name occurs in the Ma^dinr-i 
Rahiyai. 
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I told him [the beautiful boy] my grief, he paid no heed. Oh, did you 
ever see such misery 1 I wept, he laughed — Oh, did you ever see such 
contempt ! 


My life is in his hand. It is quite clear, Salih, that even the falcon 
Death sits tame on his hand. 

19. Mazhari of Kashmir.^ 

He made poems from his early youth, and lived long in ‘^Iraq. From 
living together with good people, he acquired excellent habits. 

1. I cannot understand the secret of Salma’s beauty; for the more 
you behold it, the greater becomes your desire. 

2. What friendly look lay in Lay If s eyes, that Majnun shut his eyes 
to friends and strangers ? 


I admire the looking-glass which reflects my sweetheart standing on 
a flower-bed, 2 although he is inside his house. 


The good fortune of thy beauty has caused thy affairs to prosper ; 
else thou w'ouldst not have known how to manage matters successfullv. 


1. Like a tail I follow my own selfish heart. Though the road is not 
bad, I make myself footsore, 

2. Though I break through a hundred screens, I cannot step out of 
myself ; I wander over a hundred stages, and am still at the old place. 


I am a tulip of Sinai, and not like the stem-born flower. I cast flames 
over the slit of my collar instead of hemming it.^ 


He of whom my eye makes light, appears to heaven dull and heavy. 


^ says that in qlraq he was in company with Mnhtashim and Wahshl. 

After his return to India. Mazhari was employed by Akbar as Mir Bahri of Kashmir, 
which emplojTnent he held in 1004 He had turned ShKah, and a.s his father 

was a Sunni, both a'^ed to abuse each other. His poems are said to contain several satires 
on his father. Mazhari died in 1018. All Tazkiras prai.se his poems. 

2 The eyes of tlie beautiful boy are crocus-like or almond-shaped : the chin is like 
an apple ; the black locks. like sumhuU — in fact, his whole face resembles a garden. 

=* The hot tears of the poet fall like flames on his collar ; hence he is surrounded 
by flames like a flower on Mount Smai ; for Mount Sinai is surrounded by God's glory. 



20. Mahwi of Hama dan 


His name is MnghTs. He tries to change the four mud walls of this 
worldly life into stone walls, and is intoxicated with the scent of freedom. 


1. Once I did not know burning sorrow, I did not know the sighs of 
a sad heart. 

2. Love has now left neither name nor trace of me — I never thought, 
Love, that thou art so. 


1. You said that my condition was low from love-grief. A cup ! 
bring me a cup ! for my heart is stagnant. 

2. Be ashamed of thyself, be ashamed ! Which is the cup and which 
is the wine that has inebriated the nightingale ? 


1. 0 Mahwi, beckon to a friend, and ring the bell of the caravan. 

2. The stage is yet far and the night is near. 0 thou who hast fettered 
thy own foot, lift up thy foot and proceed ! 


1. A single lover requires hundreds of experiences, hundreds of 
wisdoms, and hundreds of understandings. 

2. Thy luck is excellent, go away : love is a place where misery is 
required. 


1. 0 jMahwL do not sing a song of the passion of thy heart, do not 
knock at the door of a single house in the street. 

2. Thou hast seen this strange world, beware of speaking of a friend. 


^ Mir Mu^L^, according to the 3Ia^a;iir-i Bahhnl, was bom in Asadabad (Hamadan), 
and went, when twelve j^ears old, to Ardabil, where he studied for four years at the 
“ Astana-yi Safawij^a From youth, he was remarkable for his contentment and piety. 
He spent twenty years at holy places, chiefly at Najaf, Mashhad, Karbala, and Hirat. 
Mawlanii Shikebi and Anisi (pp. 646, 648) looked upon him as their teacher and guide. 
He held poetical contests {ynushd^ara) with Mawlana Sahabi He embarked at 

Bandar Jarun for India, and wa.s patronized by the Khan Khanah. After receiving from 
him much money, he went back to <Mraq. where the author of the Ma^d'dr saw him at 
Kashan. He visited Xajaf and Karbala, and returned to Hamadan, where he died in 
1016. He lies buried in the Maqbf.ira of the Sayjnds at Asadabad. The author of the 
Ma^d^ir edited Mahwi's Ruba^^is during his lifetime, and wrote a preface to the colieetion. 
Mahwi is best known as a Ruba^i writer : Abu ’l-Fazl's extracts also are all Ruba^’is. 

The Atashknda says that he is often called Xishapiiri, because he was long in that 
town. 

The Mir^dt mentions a Mah^vi whose name was Mir Mahmud, and says that he was 
for twenty -five yeare Akbar's Munshi, 
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21. Sarfi of Sawah.^ 

He is poor and has few wants, and lives content with his indigence. 

My dealer in roses wishes to take his roses to the bazaar, bnt he ought 
first to learn to bear the noisy crowd of the buyers. 


I am shut out from the road that leads to the Ka^ba, else I would 
gladly wound the sole of my feet with the thorns of its acacias. ^ 

I have no eye for the world, should it even lie before my feet ; he who 
takes care of the end, looks behind himself. 


That which I desire ^ is too high to be obtained by stooping down, 
0 that I could find myself Ipng before my own feet ! 

22. ftarari of Gilan.^ 

His name is Nur^ 'd-Din. He is a man of keen understanding and 
of lofty thoughts, A curious monomania seized him : he looked upon his 
elder brother, the doctor Abu l-Fath, as the personification of the world, 
and the doctor Humam as the man who represents the life to come, for 
which reason he kept aloof from them. 


^ The MSS. of the d in call him Sa\Tafi , but the metre of several verses given in 
the Rahirni that his takhallus is “ Sarf! ”. 

According to the Atashkada, his name is Salab" ’d-Din, and he was a relation of 
Salman of Sawah. He was a pupil of Miihtashim of Kashan. The author of Haft Iqllm 
says that he was a most amiable man. and marvellouslv i^uick in composing tarikhs. 
He lived in the Hakhin. and went to Labor, to present Akbar with a Qasida ; but finding 
no suitable opportunity, he returned to the Dakhin, and went to Makkah, where he 
died. The i?aArmr states that he lived chieftv at Ahmadabad, made Faj^zl’s 

acquaintance in the Dakhm. and went with the Khan-i A<fzam (p. 543) to Makkah. Accord- 
incr to Bada*-oni, became with the Historian Nizams ’d- Din Ahmad from Gujrat to Labor, 
and accompanied Fayzi to the Dakhin, where he died. Sprenger (Catalogue p 382) 
gives his name ('aluhuddtn : but the Atashkada (the only work in which I'have four^ 
his full name) has Salnh^ \UDin, 

2 The road of love (the ideal Ka<;ba) is as difficult as the road to the Kaqbain Makkah 
Muhammadans do not lie down with their feet towards Makkah, which is against the 
law ; hence the poet says that he is prevented from stepping forward on the road of love. 

* Self-knowledge. 

* Nur‘ 'd-Din Muhammad came in 983 with his brothers Abu '1-Fath (p 468) and 
Humam (p. 529) to India. Akbar appointed him to a command in the army •* but Nur« 
d-Din was awkward, and had no idea how to handle a sword. Once, at a muster he 

came without arms, and when .-ome young fellows quizzed him about it he said that 
military duties did not suit people of his class (literary men) ; it had been Timur’s custom 
to place camels, cattle, and the Iiaggage between the ranks, and the women behind the 
army, and when Timur had Ijeen asked where the learned were to go he had said “ In 
the rear of the women.” (This resembles the story of Napoleon I, who in Eg^^)t had often 
to form squares against the hostile cavalry, and then invariablv gave orders to place the 
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The longer the grief of separation lasts, the gladder I am ; for like a 
stranger I can again and again make his acquaintance, 

I doubt Death's power ; but an arrow from thy eye has pierced me, 
and it is this arrow alone that will kill me, even if I were to live another 
hundred years. 

He [the beautiful boy] must have been last night away from home ; 
for I looked at his door and the walls of his house, but had no pleasure 
from looking. 

If in that hour, when I tear the hood of my life, I should get hold, 
of. what God forbid. Thy collar, I would tear it to pieces. 


I envy the fate of those who, on the last day, enter hell ; for they sit 
patiently within the fire.^ 

My madness and ecstasy do not rise from nightly wine ; the burning 
of divine love is to be found in no house. 


1. 0 heart ! when I am in love, do not vex me with the jealousy of 
the watchman ; thou hast made me lose my faith [Islam] do not speak ill 
of my Brahmanical thread.^ 

2, To be far from the bliss of non-existence seems death to him who 
has experienced the troubles of existence. 0 Lord 1 do not wake me up 
on the day of resurrection from the sleep of non-existence. 

1. If the love of my heart should meet with a buyer, I would do 
something openly. 

2 I have spread the carpet of abstinence in such a manner that every 
thread of the texture ends in a thousand Brahmanical threads. 


donkeys and the savans in the middle.) Akbar, to punish him, sent him on active service 
to Bengal, where he perished in the disturbanr^es, in which Muyaffar Khan (p. 373) lost 
his life. Bada^onl II, 211 ; III. 312. 

Abu ’l-Fazl is sarcastic in referring to Xurt» monomania.. Xur« 'd-Din 

washed to say that Abu 'l-Fath was a man of intense worldliness {talib^ ’d-dunyd) and 
Humam longed for the plea'tures of paradise as the reward of virtue ’lakhnat). 

whilst he_ himself was a “ true lover” {fdlib'^ Vmmrlci, one who feels after God). 

The Atashkadah adds that Nur^^ ’d-Din had been m Gil an in the service of Khan 
Ahmad Khan, and that he went, after the overthrow of Gilan, to Qazwm. 

^ Whilst the tire of love deprives me of patience. 

* Love has made the poet a heathen. 
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1. The drinking of my heart-blood has surfeited me ; like my sweet- 
heart, I have become an enemy to myself. 

2. I have killed myself, and, from excessive love to him, have cast 
the crime on my own shoulders.^ 

23. ^Itabi of Xajaf.- 

He possesses harmony of thought ; but his mind is unsettled, and he 
lives a disorderly life. 

I am the nightingale of thy flower-bed. I swear by the pleasure of 
thy society that the rose has passed away, and I do not know where the 
garden is. 

1. May all hearts rest peacefully in the black night of thy curls, 
when I, the miserable, wander restless from thy street ! 

2. I have knocked at the door of the seventy-two sects of Islam, and 
have come to the door of despair, hopeless of getting help from heathen 
and Musulman. 

3. I had come from the land of faithfulness : what wonder, if I vanish 
from the dear memory of the [faithless] fair ? 

1. I have consumed my sober heart on the rubbish-heap of passion ; 
I have burnt the Ka^ba candle at the idol temple’s fate. 

2. The flower-bed of a certain beloved has not wafted to me the 
fragrance of fulfilled desires, and hopelessly do I consume myself in my 
dismal corner. 

3. No one has ever said the word “ friend ” to me, not even by mistake, 
though I consume myself before acquaintances and strangers.^ 

^ Though in reality the beautiful boy murdered me. 

* Sayyid Muhammad of Najaf had lived for some time in the Dakhin, honoured 

as a poet, when he went to Hindustan, and paid his respects to Akbar at Allahabad. 
He looked bold and slovenly {bebdk u ndhamwar). When asked whether he had in the 
Dakhin made satires on Shah Path^ ’Ilah, he said, “ In the Dakhin, I would not 
have looked at a fellow like him.” Akbar, who made much of Path'* ‘Ilah, was annoyed, 
imprisoned <;Itabi, and had his papers searched, to see whether he wrote satires on other 
people. A fewcompromisinjz verses were found, and <^Itabi was sent for ten years (or accord- 
ing to the for two years) to Fort Gwalyar. At the request of Prince Salim and 

several courtiers, he was at last released, and ordered to come to Labor. But he was as 
bad as before. The emperor icave him l.CKH) rupees, and ordered Quhj Khan (p. 3^0) to 
send him from Surat to Hijaz ; but It abT escaped, went to the Dakhin, and lived there 
as before. His Arabic and Persian poems are excellent ; he also was a clever kdtib and 
letter-writer. Badd^oni, III. 27.'>. 

The Atashkada says that he came from Gulpaigan (or Da^istani calls 

him “ Mir <;ltabi iltdbl means “ worthy of reproach ” ; compare rusicd^i, 

* The Tahnqdt ascribes this verse to a poet called Rukn« ‘d-Din, whose taj^allus is not 
given in my MS. 
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1. 0 heart, what portion of hiri wine-coloured lip dost thou keep in 
thy flagon, that tliy inside is full of sighs and thy neck full of sobsd 

2. Love has thrown me into oceans of bloody tears ; go, go avvay, 
that for once thou mayest reach the banks of the stream. 

I have given thee ])ermission to shed my blood without retaliation. 
I have said so, and give it thee black on white, and stamped with my seal. 

Sometimes I am drowned in floods, sometimes burning in flames. 
Let no one build a house in mv street ! 


In the name of God, let us go. if you belong to my travelling com- 
panions. This carava^j ^ has no bell to sound the hour of starting. 


In a realm where the word faithfulness " produces tears, the 
messenger and the letter he brings ^ produce each separately tears. 

1. Is the killing of a man like me worth a single sign of anger and 
hatred ? Is shedding my blood worth the bending of thy arm (pr. thy 
sleeve) ? 

2. If thou art resolved to break my heart, is it worth while to ill-treat 
thy lovers ? 


24. Mulla Muhammad Sdfi of Mazandaran.^ 

He is in affluent circumstances, but from virtuous motives he mixes 
little with the workl. He seeks retirement by travelling about. 

Look upon me, when standing below the revolving roof of the heavens, 
as a lamp concealed under a cover. 


^ In allusion to the gurgling noise in the neek of the bottle. 

^ The caravan of love, 

® The messenger, because he comes from the beloved boy, and the letter, because 
it declines the request of a rendezvous. 

^ According to the Mir^’-at'^ 'l-'Alam, Mulla Muhammad was called “ Sufi " from his 
gentle and mild character. Even at the present day, '-imple people are often addressed 
“ Sufi sahib ", so much so that the word is often used as the equivalent of •* a simpleton 
Mulla Muhammad early left his home, and lived chiefly at Ahmadabad, where he was the 
friend and teacher of Saj^id Jalal-i Bul^ari. The Mir'" at and the flnft Iqlim, praise 
his verses, and the former quotes from a Saqinaum of his. 

The Atashkada wrongly puts him under Isfahan, and mentions that some call him the 
maternal uncle of Mulla Ja mi” which is impossible. 
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1. 0 heart, thy road is not without thorns and caltrops, nor dost 
thou walk on the wheel of good fortune. 

2 . If it be possible pull the skin from the body, and see whether thy 
burden will be a little lighter. 

1. You asked me, “ How are you, Muhammad, after falling in love 
with him ? — long may you live ! '" “ I stand/' said I, “ below the heaven 

as a murderer under the gibbet.*' 

25. Juda*^id 

His name is Sayyid *^Ali, and he is the son of Mir Mansur. He was 
born and educated in Tabriz, and attained, under the care of his Majesty, 
the greatest perfection in the art of painting. 

The beauty of idols is the Ka^ba to which I travel ; love is the desert, 
and the obstinacy of the worthless watchers ^ the acacia thorns. 

I am a prey half-killed and stretched on the ground, far from the 
street of my beloved. I stagger along, tumbling down and rising up again, 
till I come near enough to catch a glimpse of him. 

In the morning, the tliorn boasts of having been together with the 
rose, and drives a nail through the broken heart of the nightingale. 

26. Wuqu^^i of Nishapur.^ 

His name is Sharif. 

Love and the lover have in reality the same object in view. Do 
not believe that I lose by giving thee my life. 


^ Juda^I had been mentioned above on p. 107. He had the title of Nadir'» ’hMulk ”, 
and had alreatly served under Humavun. He left a Diwan ; but he has also been accused 
of havin^j stolen Ashki’.', Dhvan (nde below, the 37th poet). 

* The Ata'.hkaria and Taqi’s Tazkira mention another Jiida*’! of Suwah. 

^ Muhammad Sharif Wuqu^^I helon^^ed, acrordmcj to the Ma'^anr-i Rahimi, to a dis- 
tinguished family of Savyub in Xlshapur. His mother was the sister of Amir Shahmir, 
who had been for a lonii: time assay master under Shah Tahmasp. He died in 1002. 

Bada^oni (III, p. 37S) say.s that Sharif was a relation of Shihab Khan (p. 3.72). “ His 
name was Muhammad Sharif. Alas, that so impure a man should have so excellent a name ! 
His luTetieal opinoms are worse than the heresies of those \\ho, in this age, bear the same 
name [Sharif-i Amuii, pp, 170. 4.>2 ; and the poet Sharif-i Sarniadi, mentioned below, 
Xo. .*>3 — two an 'll beret le.s in the eyes of Badil^oni]. Tliough he beIon^^^ neither exclusively 
to the Basakhwrinls (p. .>u2 note 2) nor to tlic Sabahls, he holds an intermediate place 
between these a<'< ursed and damned seets ; for he strenuoudy fights the doctrine of the 
transmigration of souls \ One day. he lame to me at Bhimbar on the Kashmir 

frontier, asking me \^hether he could accompany me to Kac^hmir, Seeing large blocks of 
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1. I do not care for health^ 0 Lord, let sorrow be my lot, a sorrow 
which deprives my heart of every hope of recovery ! 

2. I am smitten by the eye which looks so coqiiettishly at me, that it 
raises, openly and secretly, a hundred wishes in my heart. 

27. Khusrawi of Qa*^in.^ 

He is a relation of [the poet] Mirza Qasimof Gunabad [or Junabad, or 
Junabid, in Khurasan]. He writes Shikasta well, and is a good hand at 
shooting with the bow and the matchlock. 


If the dust of my body were mixed with that of others, you would 
recognize my ashes by their odour of love. 


Thy coming has shed a lustre on the ground, and its dust atoms 
serve as surma for my eyes. 

The lions of the Haram should not stain their paws with my blood. 
0 friend, give the dogs of the Christian monastery this food as a treat. 

WTiat do I care for comfort ! I think myself happy in my misery ; for 
the word rest ” is not used in the language of this realm [love]. 

28. Shay^ Raha^L^ 

He traces his descent from Zain^ ‘d-Din Kliafi. He pretended to 
be a Sufi. 


rocks of several thousand mans hung about near my house, he exclaimed with a sigh, 
All these helpless things are only waiting to assume human form." Notwithstanding 
his wicked belief, he composed poems in praise of the Imams ; but he may have done 
so, when he was young. He was an exeel lent katib and letter -writer, and was wHl acquainted 
with history. He died in a.h. 1002. 

^ Health is the equivalent of indifference to love 

^ Qa^’in lies betw'een Yazd and Hirat. Daghi.Ntani calls him Sayyid AmTr Khusrawi. 
and says that he excelled in music. According to Badd^^m k his mother was Mirza Qasiro's 
.«ister, and he came to India after having visited Makkah. He was in the service of Prince 
Salim (Jahangir). 

^ His name is Mawiana Sa9d^ 'd*Din. of Khaf. or Khawaf (p. 103). The Atashkada 
quotes the same verse as Abu i-Fazl. Badd'^on' says, he left a vvell-knowii diwan. In 
Daghistani, two Raha^’is are mentioned, one Maw laiia Raha*’i, “ know n in literary circles '' ; 
and another Raha®'i from Ardistan. Spreiiger (Catalogue, p. oSl rails him Bihd^i ; and 
says that, according to the Nafu^L>. he die<l in 080. 

ZajTi^ 'd-Din Khafi, from whom Raha*’i traced his descent, i^ a famous saint, who died 
111 the beginning of Shawwal, A.n. 838. He was first buried at Malin (or Balin) then at 
Darwlshabad, then at Hirilt. His biography is given in Jami's XnfhdP* and he is 

not to be confounded with the saint Zayn'^ ’d-Dlii Ta^’ibadi, mentioned above. 
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Xo one has. in thy love, been more brought up to sorrow than I ; and 
that thou knowest not mv sorrow is a new sorrow. 


I took to travelling in order to allay my grief, not knowing that my 
road Would pass over hundred mountains of grief. 

29. Wafan of Isfahan.^ 

He possesses sparks of taste. He had been for some time wandering 
in the desert of retirement, but has now put the mantle of worldliness 
on his shoulders.- 


I do not call him a buyer who only wishes to buy a Yusuf. Let a man 
buy what he does not require ! ^ 

Knock at night at the door of the heart ; for when it dawns, the doors 
are opened, and the door of the heart is closed. 


I am secure from the dangers of life : no one deprives the street - 
beggar of his bareness. 

1. The dart of fate comes from the other side of the armour ; ^ why 
should I uselessly put on an armour ? 

2. Flash of death, strike first at me ! I am no grain that brings an 
ear to the harvest. 


Joy and youth are like the fragrance of the rose that chooses the 
zeph\T as a companion. 


30. Shay^ Saqi.-^ 

He belongs to the Arabians of the Jaza*’ir. He has acquired some 
knowledge. 


^ Bwla^oy\ > says (ITT, p. 385) that Wafa*"! was for some time in Kashmir, went to Labor, 
and entered the service of Zayn Khan (p. 367). Aerording to the Atashkada, he belonged 
to the QlmMiya Kurds, and was brought up at Isfahan ; his Ruba*‘is are good. Da^istani 
rails him a Turk, and states that \Vafa*i at first was an uttukn.’^k (a man who irons clothes). 
From a fault in his eye, he was called \Vafn.^i-yi kor, “ The blind \Vafa*’i." 

‘‘ His impudent flattery was proverbial.'' Daahistani . 

® As, for example, love, grief. 

* i.e., a place where man is not protected, because he does not expect an arrow from 
that side. 

® Badd^oni also calls him Jazn^in, i.e. from the islands. His father, Shaykh Ibrahim, 
was a distinguished lawyer and was looked upon hv the Shi^ahs as a Mu j tabid. He lived 
in Mashhad, where Saqi was bom. Suqi received some education, and is an agreeable 
poet. He came from the Dakhin to Hindustan, and is at present [m 1004] in Bengal, 
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1. I became a cloak to ruin, SaqI, and like the Ka^ba, a ])lace of 
belief and heresy, 

2. I have found no trace of love, much as I have travelled among 
the hearts of the infidels and the faithful. 

My heart is still ardent with love, and thou art still indifferent. O 
sweetheart, speak, before I openly express myself. 

31. of Kashan.^ 

His name is Haydar. He is well acquainted with the ars poetica and 
is distinguished as a writer of riddles and tdriMs. 

My heart is sensitive, you cruel one ; what remedy is there for me ? 
Although a lover, I have tlie temper of the belove<l — what can I do ? 

1. A recluse does not sin [love] and calls thee a tyrant ; I am plunged 
into crime [love] and think that thou art forgiving. 

2. He calls thee a tyrant, I call thee forgiving : choose whatever 
name pleases thee most. 


32. ^ayrati of Shiraz. ^ 

His diction is good, and he knows the history of the past. 

I am smitten by the eyelash of my murderer, who has shed my blood 
without letting a drop fall to the ground.^ 

^ His full name, according to Taqi yl Awhadi, is Amir RafitT'i 'd-Din Haydar. He 
a Tabatiha Sayyid of Kashan The BahimT states that he left Persia 

in 999, on account of some wrong which he had suffered at the hand of the king of Persia 
went from Gujrat in company with Kh waja Habib'' 'Ilah to Labor, and was well received 
by Akbar. For the tdrilJi, mentioned above on p. (>19, note 2, Fayzi gave him 10.000 
rupees. After a stay of a few years in India, he returned to his country, but .«:uffered 
shipwreck near the Mukran coast, in which he not only lost property to the amount of 
two lakhs of rupees, but also (as spitefully remarks) the copies of Favzi's poetical 

works which he was to have distributed in Persia, Sprenger (Catalogue, p. 5S) says that 
Haydar was drowned ; but the fact is. that he was saved and returned to India. His 
losses created much s\Tnpathy, and he received, at Akbar's wish, valuable presents from 
the Amirs, From the Kh iin Kh anan alone, he got, at various times, about a liikh. After 
some time, he again returned, his two sojourns in India having lasted about eight lunar 
years. He went to Makka and Madina, where he stayed four years. In 1U13. he returned 
to Kashan, found favour with Shah Abbas, and received some rent-free land.s m his 
native town. According to the Atashkada he died m a.h. 1032 the tnrlkh of his fleath 
being the Arabic words, iva kdn'^ zalik’ ft muak." His sou Mir Ha^him-i Sanjar, is 
mentioned on the next page ; and Tahir-i Xasrabadi raention.s in his Tazkira another 
son of the name of Mir Ma^sum, a friend of MuUa Awii. MS!S. often give his name wronglv' 
BafiqL 

* The Atashkada sa\"s that Cqhayrati travelled about in <iTraq, went to Hindustan, and 
lived after his return in Kachan, where he fell in love with a boy of a ^e^pectable family. 
From fear of the boy's relations, he went to Shiraz, where he died. 

® Because the heart only was broken. 
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The present age asks God for a mischief-maker like thee, who makes 
the days of the wretched bitterer d 

I am free from worldliness ; for my aspirations do no longer lean 
against the wall of confidence. 

I am smitten by the fearless glance of a Christian youth, for tvhose 
sake God will pardon, on the day of resurrection, the slaughter of a 
hundred Musalmans. 


Even death mourns for those who are killed by the grief of separation 
from thee. 

The street of the sweet boy is a beautiful land ; for there even heaven’s 
envy is changed to love. 

I saw the heart of another full of grief, and I became jealous ; for 
there is but one cruel tyrant in these regions.^ 

33. Halati of Turan.^ 

His name is Yadgar. He is a selfish man. 

Leave me to my grief ! I find rest in my grief for him. I die, if the 
thought of the possibility of a cure enters my heart. 

When my eye caught a glimpse of him. my lips quivered and closed. 
Oh that life remained but a moment within me 1 


To whatever side I turn in the night of separation, my heart feels 
pierced by the thought of the arrow of his eyelash. 


^ That is. my beloved boy causes the greatest mischief among the hearts of men. 

* No boy IS lovelier than the beloved of the poet. If the poet, therefore, sees another 
man love-sick, he gets jealous ; his beloved boy mu&t have bestowed favours on the 
other man. 

* Bfiila^nvT that his father was a poet, and wrote under the name of Walihl. 
Yadgar traced hi? descent from iSultan xSanjar ; but the Tabaqdt calls him a Chag^ta^i. 
He served m Akbar's army. 

“ son Jalal Khiin had the takhallu-'^ of Baqa*^i, though from his unprofitableness 
he styled himself Ruswd^i, ' the blackguard,' He gave his father poison from his mother 
on account of a fault,” and Akbar ordered him from Kashmir to Labor, where he was 
executed by the Kotwal. 

The Akharndmn (Lucknow Edition, III. p. 486) says that Yadgar served in 993 in Kabul. 

He is not to be confounded with Mir Halati of Gil an. 
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34. San jar of Kashan.^ 

He is the son of Mir Ha velar, the rid die -writer. He has a taste for 
poetry, and lives in good circumstances. 

I came from the monastery of tlie Gnebres. and wear, from shame on 
account of improprieties, a sacred thread twisted round my waist, and a 
wailing gong under my arm.^ 

I am jealous and I shall die from the aggressions of fickle lovers. I 
am a fresh plant, but shall die from the heap of rubbish about me. 

I, too, have at last perished in the century of thy lov^e. Alas ! none is 
now left of Maj nun's tribe.^ 

Sorrows rush from every side on my heart without first knocking at 
the door. I cannot help it ; my house lies on the highway. 

35. Jazbi.^ 

His name is Padishah Quli, and he is the son of Shah Qull Khan 
Naranji of Kurdistan, near Bagdad, 


See how extremely jealous I am. My bewilderment leaves me, if any 
one alludes to him [the beautiful boy] whose memory causes me bewilder- 
ment. 

^ Sanjar came in a . h . lOOO from Persia to India, and met his father (p. 662 (?) ). For 
some crime, ‘‘ to mention \vhich is not proper,” Akbar imprisoned him. When again set 
free, he went to Ahmadabtid ; but not thinking it wise to remain there, he went to Ibrahim 
<^Adil Shah of Bijapur. Some time after, he received, through the influence of his father, 
a call from Shah ^ Abbas of Persia to return. But before he could leave, he died at Bijapur, 
in a . h . 1021. Regarding the value of his poems people hold opposite opimons. 2Ia^d'ir~i 
Rahimi^ 

The }^lzdnd-yi <^Amira and Mr. T. W. Beale of Agra, the learned author of the 
Miftah^ ' l-Tau'drikh , give the following verse as tdrikh of Sanjar's death (metre Mumri^) :■ — • 

^ 

The king of literature hae: thmicn aivay the royal umbrella, 
of which the words j>ddishnh~i sul^nn give 1023 ; but as the padishah throws away 
the umbrella, we have to subtract a or 2 ; for the figure of the Arabic ^ if inverted, looks 
like an umbrella. 

2 i.e. love has made the poet forget his faith, and he has become a heathen or a 
Christian. The Christiams in many eastern countries Uhcd gongs because they were not 
allowed bells. 

® The poet only is a true lover. He alone resembled Maj nun. 

* The Tazkiras give no details regarding Jazbi. His father has been mentioned above 
on p. 537 ; and from the Akbarnnma (HI, p, .il2) we know that Padishah Quli served in 
Kashmir under Qasim IHian (p. 412). Jazbi ” means '■* attractive ” ; a similar takliallua 
is “ Majzub “ one who i.s attracted by God’s love.” 

Baddf’onl (III, 213) ascribes the last verses given by Abu 'l-FazI to Padishah Quli's 
father. 
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1. Sometimes I break my vow of repentance and sometimes the 
wine-bottle : once, twice, incessantly, I break my plaintive flute [my 
lieart] 

2. 0 Lord, deliver my heart from these bad practices ! How often 
shall I repent and again break my vow of repentance ! 

36. Tashbihi of Kashaud 

His mind, from his youth, was unsettled. He belongs to the sect of 
the ]\lahmudls : but I know nothing of his origin, nor of his present 
condition. The Masnawl entitled Zarrah o Khurshid ’h the Atom and 
the is written by him. 

Dust of the graveyard, rise for once to joy 1 Thou enclosest a corpse 
like mine, slain by his hand and his dagger. 


Dress in whatever colour thou wilt ; I recognize thee when thy figure 
shines forth. 


' The Atashkada calU hmi " Mir CAII Akbar Tashbihi. Though a decent man, he was 
singular in his manner-^ , and was not widely known. Whilst in Hindustan he tried to improve 
the morals of the people, dressed as a Faqir, and did not visit kings Dagjiistani says 
that he was a heretic, and lived for forty years in Hindustan a retired life. He generally 
lived in grav^eyards. Badii^oti i (HI, 204) has the following notice of him, ‘‘ He came twice 
or three times to Hindustan, and returned home. Just now (a.h. 1004) he has come back 
again, and calls the people to heresies, advising them to follow the fate of the Basakhwanis 
{vide above, p. 502). He told Shavkh Abu ’l-Fazl that he was a Mujtahid, or infallible 
authority on religious matters and iv^ked him to introduce him to the emperor, to whc^e 
praise he had compci'^ed an ode, the end point of which was the question why the emperor 
did not direct hi.s policy to the overthrow of the so-called orthodox, m order that truth 
might assume its central position, and pure monotheism might remain. He also wrote 
a pamphlet in honour of Abii l-Fazl according to the manner of the Xuqtaqi sect and 
their manner of writing the letters ["ingly, not joined, as it appears from the following], 
all which IS hypocri-sy, di.^'.imulation (tazrlq) and agreement of the numerical value of 
the letters. Hakim <^Ayn'^ ’1-Mulk {rule above, p. ."JT) discovered that “ Tashbihi has 
the same numerical value i727) as ” Tazriqi ”, “ the luqiocrite.” Tashbihi has composed 
a Diwan. When f wrote my history, he once gave me, m Abu 'l-Fazl 's presence, a pamphlet 
on Mahmud of Basakhwan and [ looked at it. The preface wat, as follow> O God ! 
who art praiscwcirthy (Mahmud) m all Thy doings, I <*all upon Thee. There is no other 
GikI but Aliah. Praise be to (bxi , whose mercies are visible in ail his works, who has shown 
the cxisteme of ail hu>. work.'^ . . . [the text is unintelligible]. He know^s Himself ; but we 
do not know ourselves, nor Him, He is an existence not existing ext cpt through Himself, 
and a pla<‘e of existence independent of others ; and He is the most merciful. Question : 
What Ls meant liv “ nature ” ? Ari'^irer : what people rail creation or nature, is God, 
etc. Dirt upim his mouth, for ilaring to wnte such >tufl * The grand point of all this 

lying IS. of course. “ the four uuqfa^," At the end of the pamphlet.T .saw the following ; 

This has several times been written on the part of the Persian Mujtahid M, i, r, <;A, I, i, 
A. k, 1) a, r, T, a, sli b, i. h, i, the Amtia, the last, the representative,” And the r^t 
was like thi>— may God preserve us from such unbelief ! ” 

The Atom and the Sun ’ is a my-tical subje<t. The atoms of dust dance in the 
sun's rays and love it . and are emblematical of love to God. But as Akbar worshipped 

the sun. the poem, no doubt, referred to the peculiar views of the emperor. 
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Pass some day by the bazaar of the victims of thy love, and behold the 
retribution that awaits thee ; for there they buy up every one of thy 
crimes at the price of a hundred meritorious actions.^ 

0 thou that takest the loaf of the sun from this warm oven, thou 
hast not given Tashbihi a breakfast, and he asks thee for an evening 
meal.^ 

1, I am that Tashbihi who, from foresight, chooses to dwell in a 
graveyard. 

2. I like to dwell in a graveyard, because dwelling in a graveyard 
lies before our sight. 

The hands of this world and of the world to come are empty. With 
me is the ring ! — all other hands are empty.^ 

37. Ashki of Qum.^ 

He is a Tabatiba Sayyid, and is a poet of some talent. 

Those who are slain by thee lie everywhere inebriated on the ground : 
perhaps the water of thy steel was wine. 


^ This verse is an example of a well-known rhetorical figure. The word “ retribution " 
leads the reader to expect the opposite of what Tashbihi says. The lovely boy has, of 
course, broken many hearts and shed the blood of belie vera ; nevertheless, all are ready 
to transfer the rewards of their meritorioas actions to him, and thus buy up his crimes, 

^ The sun looks round like a loaf ; the warm oven is the heat of the day, 

^ In allusion to a game, in which the players secretly pass a ring from one to another, 
and another party has to find where the ring is. ‘‘ The ring is with Tashbihi.” i.e., he has 
chosen truth, he is the elect. 

* We know from the Haft Iqllm that Mir Ashki was the son of Mir Sayyid All Muhtasib 
(public censor) of Qum in Persia. Ashki’s elder brother Mir Huzuri also is known as a poet, 
^diazali’s fame and success {ride p. fi3I) attracted Ashki to India, but he did not meet 
tThazali, The number of his verses exceeded ten thousand ; but when on his deathbed, 
he gave his several Diwans to Mir Jiida*’i {ride p. f.60) to arrange, Mir .Tuda*^i. however, 
published whatever he thought good in his own name, and threw the remainder into 
water. Tariqi of Sawah alludes to this in the following epigram ; — 

~ I. — J—'ii 

L. • — ij\ y 

Thou hast killed poor Ashki, 

And I wonder at thq crime being hidden. 

With thee four Dlwdns of his remained, 

And xchat remains of thy poems, is his. 

Dagjiistani says that Ashki died in Mir .Juda^-i’s hou>e. and he ascribes the epigram to 
Ohazali ; but as he only quotes a hemisticli, the statement of the contemporary Haft 
Iqllm IS preferable. 

Badd^onl says that Ashki’s poems are full of thought, and that he imitated {tatabbxt ^ ) 
the poet, A§afi, He died at Agra. 


42 
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My body melts in tbe fire of my madness, when he [the lovely boy] is 
away ; and if you should hang an iron chain to my neck, it would flow 
(molten) to my feet. 

Whenever I have to bear the pang of separation from my beloved, no 
one bears with me but death. 


Ashki, I think my tears have turned watchers ; for whenever I think 
of him, they rush into my face.^ 

38. Asiri of Ray.^ 

His name is Amir Qazi. He is a man of education. 

The messenger was a watcher in disguise, and I did not see his 
cunning. The cruel wretch succeeded in putting his contrivance between us. 

I have pardoned my murderer, because he did not take his hand away 
from me ; for as long as life was left within me, his murderous hands were 
properly employed. 

His love has so completely filled my breast, that you can hear him 
breathe in my breath. 

39. Fahmi of Ray [Tihran].^ 

Give him no wine who feels no higher pleasure in the juice of grapes ; 
do not even give him water when he lies as dust before the door of 
the tavern. 


' So do the watehers of the beloved boy ruoh up again&t Ashki, when he declares 
his love. 

* Asiri was, aeeordinir to Bnda^oyi J, an educated man, and the best pupil of Hakim“ 
'I'Mulk (p, 61 1). But the climate of India did not agree with him, and he did not find 
much favour with the emperor. He therefore returned to Ray, his home, where he 
died (i.e., before a.h. itXU). 

® Badd^oni gives three pfiets of the name of Fahmi I, Fahmi of Tihran, who travelled 
much, and was for some time in India ; 2. Fahmi of Samarqand, son of Xadiri, an able 
riddle-writer, who was also for some time in India ; 3, Fahmi of Astrabad, w^ho died at 
Dihli. The Bahimi mentions a Fahmi of Hurmiiz (t)rmiiz) well known in Lar 

and Hurmuz, who came to India, presented an ode to the lOian Khanan, got a present, 
and returned. Da^istani mentions a fifth Fahmi from Kashan, and a sixth, of whom he 
gives no particulars. 

As the Tabaqdt and Ddgh istdni ascribe the same verse to Fahmi-vi Tihranl, which 
Abu l-Fazl gives to Fahmi of Ray, the identity of both is apparent." In fact, it looks 
as if Abu 'i-FazI had made a mistake in calling him of Ray ", because no Tazkira 
follows him. 



I have no patience when in love, and have lost in reputation. Tell 
reputation to go, I cannot be patient. 

40. ftaydi of Shlrazd 

He spent some time in the acquisition of such sciences as are usually 
studied ; but he thinks much of himself. 


As thou hast never gone from my heart, I wonder how thou couldst 
have found a place in the hearts of all others. 


1. Thou drovest me away, and I came back, not from jealousy, but 
because I wish to confess that I feel ashamed of my love having had 
jealousy as a companion. 

2. My tears derive a lustre from the laughter of cruel wretches ; else 
a wound inflicted by thee could never produce such bloody tears. 


A lover may have many reasons to complain ; but it is better not to 
unburden the heart before the day of judgment. 


If I desire to accuse thee of shedding, in every look, a hundred torrents 
of lover's blood, my lot, though hostile enough, would be ready to be 
mv witness. 


I am gone, mv reason is gone ! I want a flash of madness to strike 
my soul, so as to keep it burning [with love] till the day of judgment. 


1. Last night union [with the sweet boy] raised her lovely form 
before me. and the gloomy desert of my heart shone forth in raptures. 

2. But the bat had no power to gaze at the sun ; else the sun would 
have revealed what is now behind the screen. 


^ Qaydl came from Makkah to India, and wa.s well received by Akbar. Once, at a 
court asseraldv, he spoke of the injustice of the Diigh o J/u^a/^f-Law, on which Akbar 
had set his heart {ruU p. 252) and fell into disgrace. He wandered about for some time as 
Faqir in the Byana District, and returned to Fathpur Sikri, suffering from pile.s. A quack, 
whom he consulted, cut open the veins of the anus, and Qaydi died. He was an excellent 
poet. Bada'^onT, 

Daghistani says that he was a friend of ^Urfl, and died in a.h. 992. 
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41. Payrawi of Sawah.^ 

His name is Amir Beg. He was a good painter. 

Wtere is the wine of love given to wretches without feeling ? Loving 
idols, is a drunkenness ; let men be careful to whom to give it ! 

0 God ! I cannot reach the world of the ideal ; forgive me if I worship 
form. 2 


42. Kami, of Sabzwar.^ 

His mind is somewhat unsettled. 

If I knew that tears could make an impression, I would altogether 
turn to blood and trickle from the eye. 

Whether I see him [the beautiful boy] or not, my heart is in raptures. 
Have you ever seen such a sight ? 

I wished I could like a breeze pass away from this base world. This 
is not the street of the sweetheart, from which one cannot pass away. 

My blood dances from mirth in my vein like a flame ; the look he 
gave me commences to work, and my heart is efiectually wounded. 

43. Pay ami. ^ 

His name is ^And“ ’s-Salam. He is of Arabian extraction, and has 
acquired some knowledge ; but he is not clear to himself. 


^ Payrawi imitated the poet A§afi. He wTote a poem on “ Form and Ideal ”, of which 
Abu '1-Fazl has given the lirst verse, and completed a Diwan of Uhazals. 

2 This verse, the beginning of Pa>Tawi s “ Form and Ideal ”, contains the rhetorical 
figure, ufhildl, because it gives the title of the poem. 

3 Kami's father, Khwaia Yahya, was a grow er (haqqdl) and lived in the Maydan 
Mahal lah of Sabzwar, in Khurasan. Occasionally he wrote poems. When the Uzbaks 
took Sabzwar, Mir Yahya went to India, and left Kami, then twelve years old, with one 
of his relations m Sabzwar. At the request of his father, Kami came to India, and was 
frequently with the Khan I^anan. He went afterwards back to Khurasan and the 
author of the Ma^dsir-i Rahhnl saw him, in 1014, in Hirat. In travelling from Hirat to 
his house, he was killed by robbers, who carried off the property which he had acquired 
in the Khan Khanan's service. 

The Unjl Iqlim say's that his poems are good, but that he was irascible and narrow- 
minded. 

Bndd^oni also mentions h^m ; but he wrongly calls Quim from the town of Qum 
He says, Kami is a young man and has just come to India (1004) ; his thoughts are bold. 

* Payami, according to Da^i^tani, was a pupil of the renowned gAIlami Daww'ani. 
He was for a long time Vazir to Shah ci Alan's *l->Iuik ibn-i Xur" 'd-Dahr of Lar. His 
services were afterwards dispensed with, and a Jew of the name of Ya^Iqub was appointed 
instead. But this change was not wise : for soon after, J<hah ciAbbas sent an army under 
Hah Virdi Khan to Lar, who conquered the country. 
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Fortune cheats in play, loses, and takes back what she paid. One 
cannot play with a companion that is up to such tricks. 


1 . How long do you file down your words and polish them ; how long 
do you shoot random arrows at the target ? 

2. If you would take one lesson in the science of silence, you would 
laugh loud at your silly conversation. 


1. I keep a thousand thunderbolts concealed below my lip. Go away, 
go away, take care not to put your finger on my lip. 

2. I have come to the public square of the world, but I think it 
were better if my Yusuf were yet in the pit than in the bazaar. ^ 


Patience, in order to console me, has again put me of! with new 
subterfuges, and has stitched up the book of my happiness the 
wrong way. 


1. My heart has overcome the grief of separation, and has gone from 
this land ; it has tucked the hem up to the waist and has gone. 

2. My heart saw among the companions no trace of faithfulness ; 
hence it smiled hundred times by way of friendship and went away. 


44. Sayyid Muhammad [Fikri].^ 

He is a cloth-weaver from Hirat. He generally composes Ruba^is. 

1. On the day when the lover kindled the fire of love, he learnt from 
his beloved what burning grief is. 

2. This burning and melting has its origin in the beloved ; for the 
moth does not burn till it reaches the candle. 


1. On the day of judgment, when nothing remains of the world but 
the tale, the first sign of Piter nity's spring will appear : 


^ Yusuf means here ** life " ; pit, “ non-existenee " ; bazaar, “ existence.” 

* Savy^d Muhammad's poetical name is Fikri, the “ pensive ”, He came, according 
to the Haft Iqlim, in 909 to India ; and his excellent ruba*‘is induced people to call him 
the “ Khayyam of the age ”, or “ Mir Ruba^'i He died on his way to Jaunpur, in 973, 
the tdrlkh of his death being Mir RuhaFX safar namud. 
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2. The beloved will raise like plants their heads from the dust, and 
I, too, shall raise my head in courtship.^ 

45. Qudsi of Karabala, Mir Husayn.^ 

I am utterly ashamed of the dogs of thy street ; for they have made 
friendship with a man like me. 

I am in misery ; and you would know the sadness of my lot, if you 
were instead of me to suffer for one night by being separated from 
him [the beautiful boy]. 

Who am I that thou shouldst be my enemy, and shouldst care for 
my being or not being ? 

46. Haydari of Tabriz.^ 

He is a merchant and a poet ; he works hard and spends his gains 
liberally. 

Show no one my black book of sorrows ; let no one know my crimes 
[love]. 


‘ This verse reminds me of a verse by Kalim, I think (metre Rajaz ) : — * 

Each man on tM day of resurrection, will seize a book {the book of deeds), I, too, shall be 
present, with my sweetheart’s picture under my aryn. 

2 Daghistani says that Mir Husayn's father left Karbala for Sabzwar. Qudsi was a 
great friend of Muhammad Khan, governor of Hirat. Badd^oni (III, 376) says that Mir 
Muhammad Sharif Kawa*^i, Qudsi’s brother, also came to India, and “ died a short time 
ago i.e., before a.h. 1004. 

® Haydari was three times in India. The first time he came he was young, and found 
a patron in Muhammad Qasim Khan of Nishapur {ride above, p. 353). His company, says 
the Haft Iqlim, was more agreeable than his poems. The Ma'-nawl which he wrote in 
imitation of Sa Midi's Bostan, is insipid, and remained unknown. Though he made money 
in India, he said : — 

^ ^ j yZS jj 

jSi y j**iT 

On his second return to India he found a patron in the Khan-i A<7zam (p. 343). who 
gave him one thousand rupee.s for an ode. Muhammad Khan Atga (p. 337) introduced 
him at court. For an ode on the elephant, Akbar presented him with two thousand 
rupees and a horse. The third time he came to India, he attached himself to the Khan 
Khanaii. whom he accompanied on his expedition to Gujrat (p. 254), and received liberal 
presents for an ode on the victory of Sarkich. He returned to Kasha n, the governor of 
which town. Aj^ii Khizr Xahawandi (brother of the author of the Ma^d^ir-i Bahlml) 
befriended him. Ajs Tabriz had just been destroyed by the Turks of Rum, he settled in 
^Iraq, at a place called in the ; which for its excellent climate and fruits had 
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0 Haydari, try, like the virtuous, to attain some perfection in this 
world of sorrow ; for to leave this world deficient in anything, is like 
leaving the bath in a dirty state. 

47. Samri. ♦ 

He is the son of the preceding. His versification is good. 

My disgrace has made me famous, and my shame [love] has rendered 
me well known ; perplexed I ask myself why I remain concealed. 

The farmers have committed their seeds to the field, and now hope to 
receive aid from the flood of my tears. 

48. Farebi of Kay (?).i 

His name is Shapur. He is a good man, but is in bad circumstances. 
If he is diligent, he may become a good poet. 

1. I go and heat my brain with the love of a certain sweetheart ; 
I sit in the midst of the flame, and breathe a hot sigh. 


no equal in <;lraq or Khurasan. About that time Shah 9 Abbas came to the place 
to hunt pheasants {kabg), \Kabk is the Chukor partridge of India.- — P.] It 
happened that the king's own falcon flew away, and sat down on the house 
of a darwish, who, notwithstanding that the king had gone personally to his 
house, refused to open the door. “ The foaming ocean of the king's wrath rose in 
high waves,” and he ordered a general massacre of the people of the place, which was 
happily prevented through Haydari's influence. The same falcon was killed on the same 
day by an eagle on a steep hill, about a farcang from ; and the king, out of love for 
the animal, had a large house built on the top of the hill, which has now become a place 
of resort for the surrounding country. But as the hill is inaccessible for beasts of burden, 
the building must have cost a great deal of money and labour, Haydari died there, 
beloved by all, in a.h. 1002. 

He had also wuitten a book entitled Lhan^ 'l-ghayb, in praise of his teacher, the poet 
Lisani, who had been attacked in a pamphlet entitM Sahw^ 'l-Lisan, “the Slip of the 
Tongue,” which was wTitten by his b^e pupil Mir Sharif -i Tabrizi. The Ma^a^ir-i Rahlmi 
gives a few' passages from the book. 

Daj^istani says that the poet Darw'ish Haydar of Yazd, mentioned in Tazkiras. is very 
likely the same as Maw lana Haydari of Tabriz, who is sometimes called “ Yazdi ” from 
his friendship with Wahshi of Yazd, 

Samri, Haydari’s son, came to India after his father’s death, and W'as made by the 
Khan Khanan Mir Sarndn of his household. He was also a good officer, and w'as killed 
during the Dakhin wars, when with Shahnaw'az Khan, the son of his patron. 

^ The second verse shows that the takhallus of the poet is Shapur. Farebi is scarcely 
known. With the exception of Da^istani’s work, w'hich merely mentions that Farebi 
lived during the reign of Akbar, I have not found his name in the Tazkiras. Sprenger 
(Catalogue, p. 52) mentions a Farebi of Bukhara ; but as he is said to have died in a.h. 944, 
he must be another poet. The name of his birthplace is doubtful ; the MSS. of the A** fa 
have Ray, Rahi, and Dihi, or leave out the word, as Da^istani has done. Razi is the 
usual form of the adjective derived from “ Ray ’’the w'ell- known towm in Khurasan. 
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2. It is not my intention to be in ardours for myself, Sbapur ; my 
object is to bring a certain sweetheart before the world. 


I am the thorny shrub without leaves in the desert ; no bird takes 
shelter with me from fear of accidents. 


1. If the martyr of thy love-grief is to have a tomb, let it be the 
gullets of crows and kites, or the stomachs of wild beasts. 

2. Until I pass along the torrent of restlessness [love], I cannot plunge 
into the shoreless ocean. 


49. FusM of Shiraz.^ 

His name is Mahmud Beg. He is an excellent accountant, and knows 
also astronomy well. 

When the eye has once learned to see [to love] it loses its peaceful 
sleep ; when the heart has once learned to throb, it loses its rest. 

The passion which I feel for other lovely ones, has made my heart 
like a bud which has been forced open by blowing upon it. 

When I wish to kiss his foot, I first wipe it with my wet eye ; for 
the eye feels, more than lip, the sweet sorrow of kissing his foot. 

Woe me, if my blood is not shed for the crime of my love ! To 
pardon my faults were worse than to take revenge on me. 

Sole friend of my chamber [ I feel jealous of those who stand outside 
disappointed. Sweet companion of my feast ! I feel jealous of the 
spectators. 

1. If I flee from thy cruelties tell me what dust I am to scatter on 
my head when far from thee. 

2. If I sit in the dust of the earth on which I wander, whose victim 
shall I be when I arise ? ^ 


' Abu 'i-FazI says that Fusuni was from Shiraz : Bada^oiu Taqi call him Yazdi ; 
and Dag^istani and the Atashkada say^ that he came from Tabriz. Bada^onl says that 
Fusuni came over Tattah and entered the service of the emperor, and Da^istani adds 
that he also served under Jahangir and Shahjahaii as Mustawfi. The Mir*-atu d-<;Aiam 
mentions a Fusuni, who was an Amir under Jahangir and had the title of Afzal Khan. 

* The original contains a pun on gird and gard, which I cannot imitate! 
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50. Nadiri of Turshizi.^ 

I am as if blind and wander about seeking for something. I pant 
after this mirage [love], though I hold a cooling drink in my hand. 


Nadiri, I complain of no one ; I have myself set fire to this heap of 
thorns. 


51. Naw^i of Mashhad. 2 

He is a poet of talent ; if sharply spoken to, he writes very well. 


I am dead, and yet the blisters of my wandering foot do not dry up ; 
neither death nor the life to come can bring the journey towards this 
stage [love] to a close. 


No eye is fit to behold my glory ; my figure in the looking-glass 
even appears veiled. 


If that be Mansur's love, do not grieve, 0 heart. Not every weak- 
minded man is fit to love.^ 


^ The author of the Haft Iqlim says that Nadiri went two years before the completion 
of the Haft Iqlim, i.e., in 1000, to India ; but he does not know what became of him. 

Daghistani mentions three poets of the name of Nadiri: (1) Nadiri of Samarqand, 
who came to Humajiin in India, (2) a Nadiri from Shustar ; and (3) a Nadiri from Syaikot. 

Turshiz, or Turshish, lies near Nishapur. 

^ Mulla Muhammad Riza comes from Khabushan near Mashhad. On his arrival 
in India, says the Ma^a^ir-i Rahim i, he found a patron m Mirza Yusuf Khan of Mashhad 
(p. 369) ; but soon after, he entered the service of the Khan Khanan (p. 334) and stayed 
with him and Prince Danyal at Burhanpur. For his Sdqinanm, the I^an Khanan gave 
him an elephant and a present of 10, IKK) rupees. He also composed several odes in praise 
of the prince. Some people say that his poems are like the shut ur o gurba, i.e., you find chaff 
and grains together ; but most people praise his poems. The lOiizana-yi <1 Amira says 
that hi.s Masnawi entitled Soz o Guddz is quite sufficient to establish his fame as a great 
poet. This poem, of which the Asiatic Society of Bengal has a copy, contains the story 
of a Suttee. NawC;i had not yet arranged his Qa§idas and ( Jhazals in form of a diwan. 
when he died in 1019, at Burhanpur. 

Badn^oni says that he claims descent from Hazrat Shayldi Haji Muhammad of Khabu> 
shan ; but his doings belie his claim. He i.s very bold, and is now (in 10<>4) with the youngest 
prince. 

^ Mansur attained a high degree of pantheistic love ; he saw Gtxl in everything, and 
at last proclaimed, Ana, al-haqq “ I am God '’-—for which he was killed. The poet here 
accuses Mansur of weakness, because he proclaimed his love ; he should have kept it to 
himself, as is proper for true lovens {vide p. 62.5, note 1). 
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Intrinsic beauty cannot be seen ; and he who looks into the looking- 
glass sees, indeed, his figure, but forms no part of the glass itself.^ 


Make thyself a heart as large as the orb of heavens, and then ask for 
an atom. Do not be satisfied, Naw^i, with a ray of the sun ; cherish the 
lofty aspirations of the little mote.^ 

52. Baba Talib of Isfahan.^ 

He is a thoughtful poet, and is experienced in political matters. 

I would not exchange my lonely corner for a whole world, and I am 
glad that my intercourse with the people of the world has left me this 
impression. 

It is no wonder that my little heart expands into a wide plain, when 
it is filled with thy love. 


I cannot raise, from weakness, my hands to my coUar, and I am sorry 
that the rent in my collar reaches so late the hem of my garment.'^ 


1. In being separated from me thou givest me poison to taste and 
yet askest “ what does it matter ? Thou sheddest my blood, thou 
drivest me away, and yet askest “ MTiat does it matter 1 '' 

2 . Thou dost not care for the havoc which the sword of separation 
has made ; sift the dust of my grave and thou wilt know what it matters.® 


^ The poet means by the looking-glass the beautiful face of the beloved boy. He 
sees in it his woeful figure ; but does not become one with him. 

“ Properly, half a mote. The dust atoms that play in the sun rays are in love with 
the sun. 

* According to the Ba/t Iqllm, Baba Talib had been for nearly thirty vears in Kashmir, 

patronized by the rulers of that country. When Akbar annexed the province, he came 
to Hindustan, where he was much liked. The Bahhni says that he was often in 

the company of Hakim Abu 'i-Fath (p. 4f>8), Zayn Khan Kokah (367), Abu ’1-Fazl, 
and iShay^ Fayzi ; at present, i.e.in 102.5. he is Sadr of Gujrat. says that he 

was nearly eight (twenty ?) years m Kashmir, was at first a dervish, but took afterwards 
an cmplo^-ment, and entered Akbar 's service. The emperor once sent him as ambassador 
to <;Aii Ray, ruler of Little Tibbat. On his return he gave Abu '1-Fazl a treatise on the 
wonders of that land, which was inserted into the Akbaniama. His poems are good, and 
breathe fine feeling. The Lihalnama {Bibl, Indie a Edition, p. 133) confirms these remarks, 
and adds that Babit Talib died in the end of Jahangir’s reign, more than a hundred 
years old. ** 

^ Vidf p. 560, note 1. 

* This Ruba*i pleased Jahangir so much, that he entered it with his own hand in the 
Court album. Iq^lndma, loc. cit. 
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53. Sarmadi of Isfahan. 

His name is Sharif. He possesses some knowledge, is upright, and 
zealous in the performance of his duties. His rhyme is excellent. He 
understands arithmetic . 


Fortune has been faithful in my time : I am the memorial tablet of 
Fate’s faithfulness. 


I was at home, and thou earnest to me with drunken eyes and with 
roses under the arm ; the very dust of this house of grief budded forth 
to see the sight of thy arrivaL 

1 . What have I not done to myself in the heat of transgression ! 
AVhat crimes have I not committed whilst trusting to Providence ! 

2. I and my heart have soared up to a rose bed, and we are jealous 
of the zephyr’s going and coming. 

3. A lover has hundreds of wishes besides union with him [the 
beautiful boy] ; I still want thee, Fortune, for many things. 

I have in contempt set my foot upon both worlds ; neither joy nor 
sorrow have overpowered my heart. 


1 . I cherish a love which will be talked of on the day of resurrection ; 
I cherish a grief which no tale can relate. 

2. A grief which can coquet with the grief of others, which no thought 
can comprehend and no pen can describe. 

54. Dakhli of Isfahan.^ 

He is a man without selfishness, and of reserved character. Though 
he says but little, he is a man of worth. 


^ ^luhammad Sharif was mentioned above on p. o81, Xo. 344, as a commander of 
Two Hundred. Badii^onT says that he was at Ui^t Cliauki-nawis, and is at present (i.e., 1004) 
with Sharif -1 Amuli (p. 502) in Bengal. He uaed at fir.'t to write under the takhallus 
of “ Fayzi ; but in order to avoid opposition to Fayzi, Abu 'FFazl’s brother, he chose 
that of Sarmadi. Bada^oul looked upon him as a heretic, and often abuses him {Bad, II, 
335). From the Akhorndma, we see that Sharif served in the 3lst year in Ka§hmir, 
and in the end of the 32nd in Uujrdt, In 1(X>0 he was sent to Beng;al with Sharif 4 Amuli, 
and in the beginning of 1001 we find him fighting in Orisa against Ram Chandr, Raja 
of Khurda. Oaghlstam says he died in the Dakhin. 

* The Bakimi is the only work in which I have found a notice of 

this poet. His name is Malik Ahmad, and he was the son of Malik'^ 'I-Muluk 
Maqsud ^Ali, proprietrir of Werkopa^'i, tweh'e farsaldis from Isfahan. (The MS. 
belonging to the Society had originally Borkopai : but the author appears to ha\e 
corrected the d to a u’). His mother ‘s father was the great Shaykh Abu 'l-Qa&im. who had 
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1. I have burnt the furniture of my strong and wise heart ; I have 
set fire to the house of my aspirations and burnt it. 

2. I have given up heresy and faith, and, half-way between the 
Ka^ba and the idol temple, I have burnt the sacred thread and the rosary. 


1. I know of no plaint that has made impression ; I know of no 
evening that was followed by a cheerful morn, 

2. They say that grief is followed by joy, but this is an error ; I know 
but of sorrows being followed by sorrows. 

55. ftasim Arslan of Mashhad.^ 

He possesses some talent. He works hard in order to collect wealth, 
and spends it in a genial way. 

I am intoxicated with the pleasures of the society of wits : for there 
the subtleties of expression vanish at a hint. 


\\ ord and thought weep over my circumstances, when without thee I 
look into the book (of my poems). 


My life is half gone — what am I worth now when a single look from 
thee is valued a hundred lives ? 


Thou hast the brilliancy of the rose and the colour of wine. How 
wonderful, what a freshness ! 


such influence with Tahmasp that several legacies (awqdf) in Persia belonging to Makkah 
were transferred to him, and of other foundations he was appointed Mutawalll. His 
circumstances thus became affluent, andsomanydervishes> pupils, learned men, traveller, 
poets, etc., collected around him, that people persuaded Tahmasp that Abu ’I-Qasim 
was bent on rebellion or heresy. He was, therefore, blinded, and lived a retired life in the 
village. Some time after he presented a poem to Tahmasp, which procured him a pension. 
In this poem, which the Jln^dsir has partly preserved, the village is called Kuhpaya. 
In his retirement he used to write under the nom de plume of Amrl, and employed DaWili 
to arrange his poems. This occupation gave Dal^li a taste for poetry, and he received 
from Abu i-Qasim the takhallug of *■* Hakhli ’. After having attended on his maternal 
uncle for some time, Mahk Ahmad went to Isfahan, where he gained a reputation as a poet. 

In 9&7. he came to India, and was for five years in Akbar’s service. In 1003 he went 
to the Dakhin, and found a patron in the Kh an Kh anan. in whose service he was in 1025, 
when the Rahiinl was written. He also was a good soldier. 

^ Arslan is Qasim s iutm de plume. He chc^e this name, because his father claimed 
de.scent from Arslan Jazib, an Amir of Mahmud of Uhaznl. The family came from Tus, 
and Qasim was brought up in Transoxama. He was a good poet, and excelled in tdril^L 
^ U wrritten by Arslan on the Mountain of Ajmir. He died in 995^ 

probably in Labor. Hagijistani says he died at Ahmadabad. Vide p. 109. 
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56. Ghayuri of Hisar.^ 

Manliness shines on his forehead, and simplicity is the ornament of 
his life. 

AVhen longing directs its way to that door dove] it overthrows all 
possibility of returning. 

1. The door of Shah Akbar, the victorious, is a paradise of rest ; 

2. And if I shave my beard, I do so not to beautify myself, 

3. But because beards, like crimes, are of a deep black dye, and can 
therefore have no place in a paradise. ^ 

57. Q,asiini of Mazandaran.^ 

He lives as a Faqlr, and wanders bare -footed and bare-headed through 
the world. 


I do not compare thee in beauty with Yusuf ; Yusuf was not so, I do 
not flatter. 


1. My sickness has increased to-night in consequence of the pain of 
separation, and my wretched condition arises from the himdred excesses 
of yesterday. 

2. The wine of desire flows every night freer. TVhat shall I to-night 
do with my unsteady heart ? 

58. Sheri. ^ 

He belongs to a Panjabi family of Shay^s, Under the patronage of 
his Majesty he has become a good poet. 

The beloved [boy] came, and blotted out my name ; nay, he made 
me quite beside myself. 


^ Ohayuri is called in the Akbarndma Mulla Oh^’y^ri. and DaghistanI calls him (ihayuri 
of Kabul, This shows that he came from Hi^ar in Kabul and not from Hi?ar Flruza. 
The Haft Iqllm tells us that ( rhayuri was at first in the service of Mirza Muhammad 
Hakim, Akbar ’s brother and king of Kabul. On the death of his patron, he entered Akbar’s 
service, and was a Yuzbaslu, or Commander of One Hundred. He was killed, in 994, with 
Bir Bar, in the Khaybar Pass catastrophe (under 34, p. 367). 

^ Akbar, in 1000, forced his courtiers to shave off their beards ; vide p. 217. 

® Da^istani mentions a Qasim of Mazandaran. Qasimi seems to be an unknown poet. 

^ Mulla Sheri has been mentioned above, pp. 112, 207, 212, 214. He was born in 
Kokuw'al in the Panjab (Bari Duab). His fathers name was Mawlana, A^ahya. He 
belonged to a tribe called in Badd^on f ** Maji ”. 

Sheri was killed with Bir Bar, in 994, in the Khaybar Pass. 
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Tlie beloved has so closely surrounded himself with an array of 
coquetry, that even Desire found access impossible in this dense crowd. 

0 Zephyr, the beloved has entirely filled the mould of my desire. I 
am thy devoted servant, but thou art rather too devoted to his street. 

1. My heart has polluted itself with reveahng its condition. Though 
I am silent, the language of my looks has betrayed me. 

2. A little thing [love] offers thousands of difficulties ; an object 
apparently within reach offers hundreds of impossibilities. 

59. EaM of Nishapur. 

His name is Khwaja Jan. He is a good man. 


1. 0 Kahl, no longer cunningly twist this thread [thy religious 
belief] ; give up ideas of future life, beginning, and the purgatory. 

2. Put the thread into the fire of love, so that the offensive smell of 
the water of the corpse may not go to hell ('?). 

% :ic % 4c ^ ^ 

The above (59) poets were presented at Court. There are, however, 
many others who were not presented, but who sent from distant places 
to his Majesty encomiums composed by them, as for example, Qasim 
of Gunabad ; Zamir of Isfahan ; Wahshi of Bafa ; Muhtashim of Kashan ; 
Mahk of Qum ; Zuhurl of Shiraz ; AVali Dasht Bayazi ; Neki ; Sabri ; 
Figari ; Huziiri ; Qazi Nuri of Isfahan ; Safi of Bam ; Tawfi of Tabriz ; 
and Rashki of Hamadan. 


A^'hi 30 {concluded). 

THE IMPERIAL MUSICIANS.^ 

I cannot sufficiently describe the wonderful power of this taUsman of 
knowledge [music]. It sometimes causes the beautiful creatures of the 


' We have to distinguish goyanda. singers, from Himnandas, chanters, and siizandas, 
players. The principal singers and musicians come from Gwalyar, Mashhad, Tabriz, 
and Kashmir. A few come from Transoxania. The schools in Kashmir had been founded 
bv Irani and Turani musicians patronized b^' Zayn'i Abidin, king of Kashmir. The 
fame of Gwalyar for its schools of music dates from the time of Raja Man Tunwar. 
During his reign lived the famous Na*'ik Bakhshu. whose melodies are onlv second to 
those of Tansen. Bal^shu also lived at the court of Raja Bikramajit, Man s son ; but 
when his patron lost his throne, he w'ent to Raja Kirat of Kalin jar. Xot long afterwards 
he accept^ a call to Gujrat, where he remained at the court of Sultan Bahadur (a.d. 1526 
to 1536). Islem Shah also was a patron of music. His tw'o great singers were Ram Das 
and IVIahapater. Both entered subsequently Akbar's service. Mahapater was once sent 
as ambassador to Mukund Deo of Orisa. 
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harem of the heart to shine forth on the tongue, and sometimes appears 
in solemn strains by means of the hand and the chord. The melodies then 
enter through the window of the ear and return to their former seat, the 
heart, bringing with them thousands of presents. The hearers, according 
to their insight, are moved to sorrow or to joy. Music is thus of use to 
those who have renounced the world and to such as still cling to it. 

His MajcvSty pays much attention to music, and is the patron of all 
who practise this enchanting art. There are numerous musicians at court,. 
Hindus, Iranis, Turanis, Kashmiris, both men and women. The court 
musicians are arranged in seven divisions, one for each day in the week. 
When his Majesty gives the order, they let the wine of harmony flow, and 
thus increase intoxication, in some, and sobriety in others. 

A detailed description of this class of people would be too difficult ; 
but I shall mention the principal musicians. 

1. Miyan Tansen,^ of Gwalyar. A singer like him has not been in 

India for the last thousand years. 

2. Baba Bamdas,^ of Gwalyar, a singer. 

3. Subhan Khan, of Gwalyar, a singer. 

4. Srigyan Khan, of Gwalyar, a singer. 

5. Miyan Chand, of Gwalyar, a singer. 

6. Bichitr IQian, brother of Subhan I^an, a singer. 

7. Muhammad Khan, Dharl,^ sings. 

8. Bir Mandal Khan, of Gwalyar, plays on the sarmandal. 

9. Baz Bahadur, ruler of Malwa, a singer without rival (p. 473). 

10. vShihab Khan, of Gwalyar, performs on the bin. 

11. Da*^ud Dharl,^ sings. 

12. Sarod Khan, of Gwalyar, sings. 

13. Miyan Lal,^ of Gwalyar, sings. 

14. Tantarang ^han, son of Miyan Tansen, sings. 

15. MuUa Is'haq Dhari,^ sings. 

16. Usta Dost, of Mashhad, plays on the flute {nay). 

^ Regarding Tansen, or Tansain, or Tansin, vide p. 445. Ram Chand is said to have 
once given him one kror of tankas as at present. Ibrahim Sur in vain persuaded Tansen 
to come to Agra. Abu '1-Fazl mentions below his son Tantarang Khan ; and the Padishah- 
ndma (11, 5 — an interesting pasage) mentions another son of the name of Bi!a.s. 

^ Badd^on f (II, 42) says. Ram Das came from Lakhnau. He appeam to have been with 
Bayram Khan during his rebellion, and he received once from him one lakh of tankas, 
empty as Bayram 's treasure chest was. He was fii^t at the court of Islam 8hah, and he 
is looked upon as second only to Tansen. His son Sur Das is mentioned below. 

® Dhari means " a singer “ a musician 

* Jahangir says in the Tuzuk that Lai Kalawant (or Kaldnwat, i.e., the singer) died 
in the 3rd year of his reign. sixty or rather seventy years old. He had been from his 
youth in my father's service. One of his concubines, on hi.s death, poisoned herself with 
opium. I have rarely seen such an attachment among Muhammadan women." 
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17. Nanak Jarju, of Gwalyar, a singer. 

18. Purbin Khan, his son, plays on the hin. 

19. Sur Das, son of Babu Ram Das, a singer 

20. Chand Khan, of Gwalyar, sings. 

21. Rangsen, of Agra, sings. 

22. Shaykh Da wan Dhari,^ performs on the karnd. 

23. Rahmat« ’Uah, brother of Mulia Is-haq (No. 15), a singer. 

24. Mir Sayyid ‘^Aii, of Mashhad, plays on the ghichak. 

25. Usta Yusuf, of Hirat, plays on the tamhura. 

26. Qasim, surname d Koh-bar.^ He has invented an instrument 

intermediate between the qubilz and the rubab, 

27. Tash Beg, of Qipchaq, plays on the qiibuz. 

28. Sultan Hafiz Husayn, of Mashhad, chants. 

29. Bahram Quli, of Hirat, plays on the ghichak. 

30. Sultan Hashim, of Mashhad, plays on the tambura. 

31. Usta Shah Muhammad, plays on the surnd, 

32. Usta Muhammad Amin plays on the tambura. 

33. Hafiz I^waja ‘^Ali, of Mashhad, chants. 

34. Mir ‘^Abd^ ’Uah, brother of Mir *^Abd^ U-Hay, plays the Qdnun. 

35. Pirzada,^ nephew of Mir Da warn, of Khurasan, sings and chants. 
^^36. Usta Muhammad Husayn, plays the tambura.^ 


^ Dhari mean>s “ a singer”, a musician 

* Koh-bar, as we know from the Padishahnama{\, b., p. 335) is the name of a Chag^ta^i 
tribe. The Nafa^is^*- mentions a poet of the name of Muhammad Qasim Kohbar, 

whose nom-de-plume was Sabri. Vide Sprenger's Catalogue^ p. 50 (where we have to read 
Koh-bar for Guh-paz). 

^ Pirzada, according to Badd^oni (III, 318) was from Sabzwar. He wrote poems 
under the taJ^allus of Liw^a®’!. He was killed in 995 at Labor, by a wall falling on him. 

^ The J/n r-{ Rahirtu mentions the following musicians in the service of the Khan 
Khanan — A^a Muhammad Xa*’i. son of HajI Isma*"!!, of Tabriz ; Mawiana A?wati, of 
Tabriz ; TJstad Mirza QAli Fathagi Mawiana Sharaf of Xishapur, a brother of the poet 
1 Xaziri (p. 549), Muhammad Mumin, alias Hafi/ak, a tambura-player ; and Hafiz Kazr, 
[from Transoxama, a good singer. 

The Tuzuk and the Iqbulndma mention the followring singers of Jahangir’s reign — * 
t "'han ; Parwizdad ; Khurramdad ; Maldiu ; Hamza. 

reign w^e find Jagnath, who received from Shahjahan the title of 
■■ ■ w ; and Lai I^an, who got the title of Gunsamundar (ocean of 

excellence). Lai Khan was son>m-law to Bilas. son of Tansen. Jagnath and Dirang Khan 
w'ere both weighed m silver, and received each 4,500 rupees. 

Awrangzib abolished the singers and musicians, just as he abolished the court- historians. 
Music IS against the Muhammadan law*. Khafi Khan (II. 213) tells a curious incident 
which took place after the order had been given. The court -musicians brought a bier in 
front of the Jharokha (the window where the emperors used to show themselves daily 
to the people), and wailed so loud as to attract Awrangzib's attention. He came to the 
window, and asked whom they had on the bier. They said, “ Melody is dead, and we are 
going to the graveyard.” “ Very w'ell,” said the emperor, ‘‘ make the grave deep, so that 
neither voice nor echo may issue from it.” A short time after, the Jharokha also was 
abolished. 


Ekd of Volume I. 



ADDITIONAL NOTES. 


Page 31, note 1. 

Todar Mal. For corrccter and fuller biographical notes, vide p. 376. 

Page 3o, note 2. 

Qclij Kh an. The correct year of lus death is given on p. 381. 

Page 36, line 20. 

BabaqhuRI. This word is not in the Dictionaries ; but there is no doubt that it means 
“ White Agate The word is also mentioned in the 4th Book (my Text Edition, 
II, 6D), where it is said that all the weights Ui^ed at court for weighing jewels were 
made of “ transparent Eabaghuri Tahir Xasrabadi, in his Tazkirah^ under 
Jalal, has the following, ‘‘When the case came on/' he .'^aid toMirza Taqi, “I have 
often counted with the point of my penknife the Babaghurl threads (the veins) 
of your eye — there are seventeen.” 

Ij La wJ^ j ^ ^ ^ 

11 -JjIj j a-XAA '•1 dJ 

Page 46, middle. 

Salaries of the Begams. Under Shahjahan and Awrangzib, the queens and princesses 
drew much higher salaries. Thus Mumtaz Mahall had 10 lakhs per annum, and 
her eldest daughters 6 lakhs, half in cash and half in lands. Awrangzib gave the 
“ Begani Sahib ” 12 lakhs per annum. 

Regarding Xur Jahan’s pension, vide p. 574, note 3. 

page 49, note 7. 

GrLBADAN Begam. From Badaoni, II, 14, we see that she was Akbar’s paternal aunt, 
i.e. she was Hiimayui/s sister. She was married to Khizr Khwaja ; vide pp. 207, 394. 

Page 58, line 4, from top. 

Sorfn. Soro IS the correct name of a town and Pargana is Sirkar Kol. It lies east 
of the town of Kol (‘’Aligarh), near the Ganges. 

Page 58, line 14, from below. 

Panhan. This I believe to be a mistake for “ Pathan ” or “ Pathankot The MSS. 
have ^1,51, or but as the initial aJn in MSS. is often written with three dots 

below it, it is often interchanged with ,,, and reversely. The sjielling 
Paithdn, for Pathan, is common in Muhammadan historians. My conjecture is 
confirmed by the distance mentioned in the text. 
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Page 69, note 2. 

Kilas. Mr. F. S. Growse, C.S., informs me that gilds is to the present day the Kashmiri 
term for cherries, 

P^ge 75, line 7. 

MAHrwA. This partly confirms Elliot’s note under Gidu (Beames’ Edition, Races 
of the M. ir. Provinces, II, p. 335) and corrects Shakespeare’s Dictionary. 

Page 77, line 7, from below. 

Pan Leaves. In the 3rd Book of the A^in (Text, p. 416, 1. 20) Abu ’i-Fazl mentions 
another kmd of pan, called Makhi or Mukhi, grown in Bihar, 

Page 84, line 7. 

QAYsC'Ri. Col. Yule tells me that the correct name is Fansuki. According to Marca 
Polo, Fansur was a state in Sumatra, probably the modem Barus. 

Page 87, note. 

ZiRBAD. This should be Zekbad, for zer-i bad, i.e. “ under the wind ”, leeward, the 
Persian translation, as Col. Yule informs me, of the Malay Baivah angin, “ below 
the wind,” by which the Malays designate the countries and islands to the east of 
Sumatra. 

Khafi Khan (I, p. 11) couples Zerbad with Khata. over both of which Tulu 
Kh an, son of Chingiz Khan, ruled. 

Page 93, note 6. 

3^} f' I have since seen the spelling which brings us a step nearer to 

etymology. Ynrdq means ” supellex ” ; and kurk means “ fur 

Page 93, line 2, from below. 

Ahmad ABAH. The comma after Ahmadabad may be wTong. Ahmadabad is often 
called Ahmadabad-i Gujrat. 


Page 94, line 17. 

G HI A- AS. I Xaqshbaxd. \Ve know from the Tazkira of Tahir XasrabM that Ghivas 
wa^ horn in Yazd. ” The world has not since seen a weaver like him. Besides, 
he was a good poet. Once he brought a piece of mushajjar brocade, on which there 
was amonii other hgiires that of a bear between some trees, to 8hah ‘^Abbas 
(i.5S.">-l629). when a courtier after praising the stuff admired the bear. Ghivas - 
said on the spur of the moment. 

” Th gentle wan 'ooLv at the bear. Each looks at his own likenessp 

Bears in the East arc looked upon as stupid animals. A proverb savs, 

” A hear on the hill Avirenriar i.e. a fool among bigger fools is a philosopher.. 
Xa.srabadi quotes some of Ghiyfis's verses. 
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Page 100, middle. 

Cotton Cloths. Of the various cotton rloths mentioned in Abd 'I-Fazl. 

Cliautar was woven in Ha well Saha ran pur. 

Slri Silf and Bhirau. in l>haranga,on. K}iand('sh. 

Gancaja], in Sirkar Ghoraghat. Bengal. 

Mihrkiil. in Allrihabad, 

and TMehtoIiya was mentioned on p. o74, in connexion with Xur Jahan. 

Page 105, note 2. 

Adam-i Haft-hazaki. I find that this expression is much older than Abu ’bFazl's time. 
Thu.s ’d-Diii Barani in his preface to the T^lnkh-i Fu uz^hflhl (p. ,5, 1. f>). states 

that the Khalifa ^Pmar lived seven thousand years after Adam. 

Page ]U7, note 8. 

Ashraf Kh ax. a correcter and fuller biograjih}’ of this grandee was given on p. 423. 
He died in 983, not 973. 

Page 108, note 3. 

Kh andan. The collection of Delhi MS8. belonging to the Govrrninent of India has 
a copy of the TazkimV' l-An'Jiyn written by Khaiulan in 920 a. ir., and yet the 
Mir^at^ 'l-^Alam gives 91,3 as the year of his d(‘ath. 

Pago 110, note 3, line 4. 

BechC. Though Beehu is a eommon Hindustani name, there is little doubt that the 
correct name of the saint is Panchu, or Panju, i idt. p. 607. BadaonI (II, 54) gives 

as tankh of his death the words ^ .gj and tells the reader to subtract the 

middle letter i.e. 971—2 = 969. Vide, also my Essay on ‘‘ Badaoiu and 

his Works*’, Journal Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1869, p. 118. 

Page 123, line 18. 

Sangram. Akbar's favourite gun. We know from the Tuzuk (p. 20) that Akbar killed 
with it Jatmall, the champion of Chitor. 

Page 129, lines 27 to p. 130, line 2. 

The reader is requested to substitute the following : — 

Elephants an* found in tlie following places. In the Subah of Agrah, in the jungles 
of Bayawan and Xarwar, as far as Barar ; in the Subah of Ihihahad, in the confines of 
Pannah. (Bhath) Ghnra, Ratanpur, Xandanpur, Sirguja, and Bastar ; in the Subah of 
Malwah, in Handiah, Uchhod. Chaiuleri, Sant was, Bijagarh, Raisin, Hoshangabad, 
Garha, and Hariagarh ; in the SQhah of Bihar, about Rohtas and in Jharkhand ; and 
in the Sfihah of Bengal, in Oris a and in Satg^n. The elephants from Pannah are 
the best. 


Page 179. note 3. 

Sulayman Karanlnl reigned in Bengal from 971 to 9S0. 

Page 192, note 1. 

Prince Murad was born on the 3rd Muhairam, 978. Baddom, II, 132. Vide below'. 
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Page 203, middle, and note. 

In the Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengali for May, 1870 (p. 146), I have 
shown that the unclear words in Badaoru’s text are : — 

^ ^ ^ ♦ 

the cu nab ala which is their time of mirthd" 

Bv “ cunabula the Jesuits meant the representations of the birth of Christ, in 
wax, etc , which they used to exhibit in Agrah and Labor. 

Page 281, line 8. 

The Sadr read the khutbah in the name of the new king, and thus the j ulus became 
a fact. Khdfl Khan, I, p. 52, 1. 2, from below'. 

Page 282, middle. 

MawlaxI ‘'Abo'i 'l-Baqi. Vide p. 596, note 3. 

Page 321. 

Akbar's Wives. For Baqiyak the diminutive form Ruqayyah is to be substituted. 
Regarding Jodh Bai vide next note. 

Sultan Salhna Begum, She is the daughter of Gulrukh Begum, a daughter of 
Babar, Mirz*^ Xur“ 'd-Din Muhammad, Gulrukh' s husband, was a Xaqshbandi Khwaja. 

Gulrul^ Begum must not be confounded with another GulrulA Begum, who w'as 
the daughter of Mirza Kamran and wife of Ibrahim Husain Mlrza {vide p. 516). 

Of other women in Akbar's harem, I may mention (1) the daughter of Qazi ^I§a 
(p. 49S) : (2) an Armenian woman, Tuzuk, p. 324. Vide also Keane's Agra Guide, 
p. 38. (3) Qismivah Banu, married by Akbar in the 19th year {Akbarn., Ill, 94) ; (4) a 

daughter ot Shani^^ 'd-Din Chak [ALbarn., Ill, 6.39). 

SuLTAX Merat). He was married to a daughter of Mirza ^Azlz Koka (p. 343). Their 
child, Sultan Rustam, did nnt live long {Akbarn., Ill, 539, 552). 

SrLTAX Daxyal. The correct date of his birth seems to be the 2nd Jumada I, 979, 
not the 10th ; but the MSS. continually confounded and His first wife 

W'as a daughter of Sultan Khwaia (p. 466), by whom he had a daughter of the name 
of Sa^^adat Banu Begum, who was horn in lOOO {ALbarn., Ill, 643). 

Page 323. 

JaitaxgIr's Wives. An additional list was given on p. 533, note 1. Besides them, 
I may mention, (1) a daughter of Mubarak Chak of Kashmir; (2) a daughter of 
Hu^.iin Chak of Kashmir [Akbnrn., Ill, 6.59) ; (3) another Kashmiri lady, mentioned 
in Akbnin., III. 639. 

Page 329, middle. 

Death of Miuza Rustam. Thus the date is given in the Ma'dsir^ 'l-Vmard ; but from 
the PddiAidhndhm {11, 302) w'e see that Mirza Rustam died on. or a few days before, 
tlie Dt RabI*’ I, 1052. Tlie author adds a remark that “ the manners (uiczd^) of 
the Mirza ilul not correspond to his noble birth, which was perhaps due to the absence 
of nobility in hi-i mother ". 

Page 329, line 4, from below. 

Qara QCile Turks. The corrc'ct name is Qaraqoinlu. The Calcutta Cha^t«-ai 
Dictionary gives Qaraqunilu. Vambery {History of BotMrd, p. 265, note) mentions 
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the Ustajlii. Shamhi, Xikallu. Buharin, Zu ‘l-Qatlr, Kajur, and Afshar, as the principal 
Turkish tribes that wtTe living in Transcaucasia, on the '•outhern shore of the Caspian 
and in the \\est of Khurasan. Qaraqoinlu mf‘an'5 the black sheep tribe 

Page note 1. 

The correct name of the place where Bayram Ma^ defeated i'^ Uunachur. 
which lies S.E. of Jalindhar, The word jy ^ ^^hich the Hibl. Indica Efiition 

of Bada,oni gives, contains Jdiillaur ”, which lies »S.\V. of Gunachur. 

Page 34-, note. 

I do not think that Pir ^riihaminad came from tlic Sharwan mentioned in this note. 
It is more likely that he was a Shirwani Afghan. 

Page 343, note. 

This note has been corrected on p. 445, line 14, and p. 4o8, note. 

Page 348, line 6, from below. 

Zu’l-Qadr is the name of a Turkman tribe ; vide above. 

Page 361. last line. 

Goganda. Regarding the correct date of the battle, vide p. 460. note 2. 

Page 376. 

Todar Mal. The Ma'd,yr^ 'J-Vmard saj's that Todar ^Sfai was bom at Lahor. But it is 
now certain that Todar Mai was born at Laharpur, in Audh ; vide Proceedings 
Asiatic Society Bengal^ September, 1871, p. 178. 

Page 402, note 2. 

Miyan K.al. The note is to he cancelled. Miyan Kal has been explained on p. 615, note 

Page 404, line 4. 

Yrsur Kh.vx. Regarding his death, ride T iizuk, p. 328. His son ‘^Xzzat Khan \\rongly 
called in the Bibb Indua Edition of the Pddi.'>kdhnuma (I, />. p- 302 i ^ 

His name was ^Aziz*^ ‘ilah ; hence his title ^Izzat. 

Page 412, line 1. 

Qasim Khax- I dare say the phrase “ Chainanarai Khurasan ” merely means that 
he was Governor of Kabul. 


Page 413, line 24. 

Baqi Khax. He is often called '' Khan Baqi Khan”. 

Pace 423, line 15. 

Mir BabCs. The spelling '"Uigur” is now common: but in India the word is pro- 
nounced " Tghur The query may be cancelled : vide p, 488, note 1. 

Page 435, line 9. 

Dastam Kitax". Vambery spells “ Dostum 
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Page 454, middle. 

Shaykit Farid-i Bukhari. That the name of Farid's father was Sayyid Ahmad-i 
BukhTrl. may be seen from the short inscription on the Bukhari Mosque ” in 
the town of Bihar, which was built by Shayl^ Liid, at the cost of Farid-i BulAari, 
and bears the date 16th Rajab, 1017. 

Mr. J, G. Delnierick has sent me the following inscription from Farid's Jami^ Masjid 
in Faridabad : — 


jU- .:ub* ^ 

0^r4 d/J JL 


J J*! 

‘Uli jl 


1. Ifi the reigyi of Shah Nur^ 'd-Dlrij a king who is pious, just, and liberal, 

2. Murtnza Khan, the unique one (farid) of the age and faith, erected this religious 
building. 

3. He is honoured, powerful, generous, and liberal, a worthy descendant of the king 
of men [‘'Alij. 

4. Tdrlkh of this lasting structure, the words Kh ayr^ T-Biqa*^ issued from the pen. 


This gives 1014 a.h. 


Page 468, middle. 

lOiwAjA TahIr Muhammad. He is mentioned as a Sijistani on p. 528, among the 
Bakhshls. 


Page 476, note 1. 

Ma^sum Khan* -I Kabuli. This rebel, w’ho gave Akbar no end of trouble, had the audacity 
to assume royal prerogatives in Bengal. The following inscription I received, 
through Babu Rajendralal Mitra, from Raja Pramatha Nath, Raja of DIghaputi, 
Rajshahl. It was found in a ruined mosque at a village called Chatmohor, not 
very far from Dighaputi. 

ajJ 1 -*!>- 

^ At ^ ^ l-L 1 a^L* 

1 1 A> J L*) y AA- (3 

This lofty mosque wis built during the time of the great Sultan, the chief of Say y ids, 
Abu 'l-Fdth Muhammad Khan — May God perpetuate his kingdom for ever, O Lord, 0 
Thou u'ho remainesff by the high and exalted Khan. Khan Muhammad, son of Tut 
Muhammad KJO^ Qaq’^hdl, in the year 989. 

This was, therefore, nearly two years after the outbreak of the Bengal Military 
Revolt (9th Zi Hajjah, 987) ; vide p. 480. 

Page 485, line 7. 

Sayyid Muhammad. Regarding the correct date of his death, vide p. 548. 

Page 499, line 27, 

Surat. There is ever\' probahility that Sorath, and not Surat, is intended. 
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Page 506. 

The Gakkhaks. Vide pp. 544, 545. 

The places Pharwala and Daiigall not Danirali) mentioned in the note 

as the principal places in the Gakkhar JJistrict, are m^iced in E. Terry's Voijtige to 
East India (London, 1655, p, 88). “ Kakares, the yinncipal Cities are called Dtkahe 

and Ptnkola ; it is a large Province, but exceeding mountainous ; divided it is from 
Tartaria by the Mountain Caucasus ; it is the extreincst part North under the Mogol's 
subjection.” 

De Laet also gives the same passage. 

Page 512, line 1. 

Yahaq Khan. The correct name is, I believe, Boraq Khan. Vide Vambery’s 
Bokhara, p. 153. 


Page 552, middle. 

Kfch Haju. Regarding Kuch Haju and Kuch Bihar and Mukarram Khan, vide my 
article on these countries in Journal Asiatic Society Bengal for 1872, p. 54. 

Page 553, line 5. 

Ghaznin Khan, of Jalor. 

“ The Pahlunpur family is of Af^an origin, belonging to the Lohani tribe, and, it 
is said, occupied Bihar in the reign of Humayun. They subsequently took service 
with the king of Dihll ; and from Akbar Shah, in a.d. 1597, Ghaznin ly^an, the chief, 
obtained the title of Diwan. for having successfully repulsed an invasion of Afghan tribes ; 
for his services on this occasion, he was also rewarded with the government of Labor. 
In A.D. 1682, Fath Kh an Diwan received the provinces of Jalor, Sanchor, Pahlunpur, 
and Disah from Awrangzib, Path Khan died in 1688, leaving an only son, Plr Kh an, 
who was .supplanted in his rights by his uncle Kamal |^an, who, subsequently, being 
unable to withstand the increasing power of the Rathors of Marwar, was compelled, 
in A.D. 1698, to quit the country [Jalor], and retire with his family and dependents to 
Pahlunpur, where the family has remained ever since. — Selections, Bombay Government 
Records, No. XXV . — Xew Series, p. 15. 

Page 591, line 27. 

^Ali Qfli Beg Istajlu. Vambery spells Ustajlu, which is the name of a Turkish tribe ; 
vide p. 687. 
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age 28, line 

18 from 

top, for 

Mauliina Masque! 

read Maulana Maqsud. 

„ 281. 

,, 

9 

bottom, „ 

p. 256, note 

,, p. 266. note. 

„ 28G. 

„ 

3 n. ,, 

bottom, ,, 

vide p. 183, note 2 

„ i ide p. 192, note 3. 

„ 293. 


1 

top, ,, 

Qitr {p. 110) 

,, Qur (p. 116). 

„ 32G, 

,, 

17 

bottom, „ 

Mirza Shahurkh 

,, Mirza Shahrukh. 

„ 333, lines 

27, 30 „ 

top, „ 

‘^Abd^ ’1-Fath 

,, Abu '1-Fath. 

„ 380, 

line 

18 

top, ,, 

vide p. 356 

,. vide p. 383. 

„ 390. 

,, 

14 

bottom, ,, 

Bkakhar 

,, Bhakkar. 

„ 402, 


20 

top, ,, 

Mandi Qasim Khan 

,, Mahdl Qasim Khan. 

„ 40.3, 


19 

top, ,, 

p. 365, note 2 

„ p. 394, note 1. 

„ 40S, 


7 „ 

lop, ,, 

Khawja Sultan 

,, Khwaja Sultan ^Ali. 

„ 413, 


6 „ 

bottom, „ 

p. 371, note 2 

,, p. 402, note 1. 

„ 44J>. 

,, 

3 

bottom, ,, 

Baha’i'l-Dln 

Baha'^’d-Dln. 

„ 500, 


12 

top. 

Jalala Tarlkl, p. 441 

,, Jalala Tank!, p. 442. 

„ .307, 

,, 

19 

bottom. „ 

p. 320 

p- 336. 

„ 520, 


18 

top, ,, 

Husam^ 'd*Dm 

,, Husam" M-Din. 

„ 532, 


11 

top, „ 

Tagmal 

„ Jagmal. 

„ 534. 


16 

bottom, „ 

Murabadad 

Muradabad. 

„ 539, 


17 

top, ,, 

Dodavarl 

,, Godavari. 

,, 542, 


30 

top, ,, 

^Abu’l-Qadir 

„ ^Abd*^ 'I-Qadir. 

„ .343. 


7 

top, 

Arjum Singh 

,, Arjun Singh. 

,, 543, 


9 

top, ,, 

246. Sakat Singh 

„ 256. Sakat Singh (t’jrfe 

line 17, p. 551). 

„ 573, 

lines 

5, 6 ,, 

bottom. ,, 

p. 309 

„ p. 321. 

„ 612, 

line 

7 yf 

bottom. „ 

Xo. 234, p. 480 

„ Xo. 234, p. 537. 

„ 614, 


18 

bottom, ,, 

vide p. 172 

,, i ide p. 181. 

„ 615. 


7 ,, 

bottom. „ 

vide p. 159, note 

,, vide p. 167, note. 

642. 


5 n. „ 

bottom. ,, 

pp. 334, 528 

„ pp. 354, 596. 

„ 660, 


6 

bottom, ,, 

Sharif-i AmuH, pp. 
176, 452 

„ Shartf-i Amull, pp. 
185, 502. 

„ 670. 


18 n. „ 

bottom. 

iMhilfil 

., isiihlal. 

„ 672, 


17 

bottom. ,, 

vide above, p. 353 

,, vide above, p, 376. 

„ 682, 


17 n. „ 

bottom. ,, 

Xazirl, p. 549 

Xaziri, p. 649. 
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IXDEX TO THE FIRST VOLOIE 


OF THE 

AHX-I AKBARi 


[The number'^ refer to the page^ ; n. means ‘‘footnote". When names occur twice 
or several timos on a page, thoy have been enten'd only oni e in the Index. 

The geographical names form a separate Index. [ 


A BABAKR, son of Bahadur Khan 
Qurbegi, 555. 

‘^Abbas-i Safavi. tShah, converts people 
to Shl^^ism. 494 ; 503, 504, 673 n. 
Abdal Chak, 535. 

Abdals, the forty, 206, 206 n. 

Abdar Khana. 57. 

‘’Abdi Kor, 53S. 

‘^Abdi of Xishapur, a katib, 108. 

Abd“ ’1 ^All Tarklian. Mirza, 389. 

•^Abd^ ’1 ^Azlm, vidp Sultan Khwaja. 
‘^Abd’i ’l-^-AzIz, a katib, 109. 

^Abd“ d-‘^Aziz, of Dihli. 607. 

"^Abd^ d-Baqi, Sadr, 282, 596, 610. 

‘’Abd^ d-Bari, Khwaja. .571, 576. 

^Abd'^ d-Ghaffar, of Ilihli, 454. 

‘^Abd'^ d-Ghafur. Wirza, 345. 

^Abd“ d-Ghafur, Shavkh, 607. 

^^Abd*^ d-Ghani. Sha\]^, 616. 

‘^Abd'i d-Haqq, of Sabzwar, 107. 

"^Abdu d-Hay, Mir ^Adl, 522, 525. 536 
(Xo. 230}, 

^^Abd'^ d-Hay, name of several katibs, 
107, 109. 

*^Abd« d-Karirn, a katib, 100. 

^Abd’i d- Karim Sindh! Amir Khan. 526, 
.527. 

"^Abdu d-KhalI(j Khawafl. 495. 

^Abdu 'ilah-i Ashpaz, 107. 

^■Abd’i dlah-i SayrafI, Khwaja. 107. 

^Abd’^ dlah Khan Barha, 428. 

*’Abd'^ dlah Khan Firuz-jang. 551, .556. 
565, .568, 577 n., 578, 


^Abd« dlrdi Khrui Mughid, 322, 432 
(X<, 761. 

^Abd'^ dlrdi Kli an. Sayyid. 309 n., .518 
(Xu. 189;. 

‘^Abd^ dldh Khan Uzbak, 337 (Xo, 14). 
401. 468, 518. 

‘^Abd^ dlah Khrui Uzbak, king uf 
Bukhara, 4.52, 522, 

U-Vbd'^ dlah, Khwaja, Khwajagan Khwaja, 
467. 

‘’Abd“ dlah, Khwaja, son of Khwaja 
U\bd^ d-Latif. 467 (Xo. 109). 

‘^Abd" dlah Marwarld. Khwaja, 596. 
6.33 n. 

‘^Abd^ dlah, ^Ilr, 109 ; a '-inger. 682. 
^Alxl’^ dlrdi. ^Ilrza. iidp Sardar Kh an. 
^Abdi^ dlrdi Sarfaraz Klian, .551 (Xo. 257), 
^Abd^ dlah, Shavkh. son of Muhammad 
Ghaw’s, 509. 

‘^Abd^ dlah, son of Xizam Murtaza 
Khrui. 523. 

‘^Abd“ dlrdi, son of Sa^ul Khan, 519. 
‘’Abd’^ dlaiu Sultan of Kashghar, 339, .511. 
‘^Abd’‘ dirdi Sultanpurl, 614 ; nde 
Makhdum» 4-Mulk. 

‘’Abd'^ d-Latif, Mir, of Qazwin, 496, 615. 
‘^Alxl" d-T.atIf, Mirza. 345, 

^Abd’^ d-Latif, son of Xaqib Khan. 498. 
‘^Abdul niajid. } id* Asaf Khan. 

‘^Abd’^ d-Maiik ibn Marwati. 37. 

U4b(U d-Matlab Kbari, 441 (Xo. 83). 
^Abd*^ d-Mruiim, Mir, .589 (X’o. 374), 
U^bd’^ d-Muqtadir. 523. 



‘'Abdu ’1-Qildir Akhund, o42, 615. 

‘'Abd*^ d-Qrulir Badrloni, t i>lr Badaoni, 

'^Abd*^ d-Qadir. 5la\\Lina, 614. 

^Abd*i 'l-Qadir Sirhindb 614. 

^Abd^ ’l-Qadu-i Jilanl, 440. 

‘^Abd'^ d-C^ilsim Xamakin, 456 n , 525 
{Xo. 100). 

•^Abd^ ’1-Quddus, of Gaiigo, 607, 615. 

^•Abd^ '1-Sami, QazI, 615. 

‘’Abd“ ’l-Wahhab Bukhari, Sayyid, 434. 

‘^Abd'* ’1-Wahhab, 8hay]^, 616. 

^Abd'^ '1- Wahid, Sayyid, oS5 {Xo. 364). 

^Abd“ '1- Wahid, ShaylA, 616. 

^Abdu d-Wasi, 322. 

^Abd« ’n-Xabi. Sadr, 177, 182, 186, 195, 
197, 279, 281, 282, 283, 284, 549, 
615, 616. 

^Abd" ’r-Rahim-i Khalull, a katib, 107. 

^Abd" ’r- Rahim Khar, 456 n., 505. 

^Abd*^ ’r-Rahim, of Khwarizrn, a katib, 
109. 

*^Abd‘i ’r-Rahini, of Lakhnau, Shaykh, 
360, 524 (Xo. 197). 

^Abd^ 'r-Rahim, Mawlana, a katib, 109. 

^Abd*^ ’r-Rahim Mirza Khan Khanan, 
vide Khan Kh anan. 

^Abd*i ’r-RahIm, son of Qa^-im Kh an, 401. 

^Abd“ 'r-Rahman Diilday, 517 (Xo. 186), 
582. 

^Abdu 'r-Rahman, ilirza. 517 (Xo. 183). 

^Abd^ 'r-Rahman Sur. 395 n., 416 n. 

^Abd^ 'r-Rashid, king of KH'>hghar, 512, 
512 n. 

^Abd^ 'r-Razzaq^ Samsam*^ 'd-Dawla, 
494 n. 

^Abd“ *r-Razzaq, Mir, of Gilan, 468, 526, 
527. 

^Abd*^ ’s-Salam, Mawlana, 614. 

^Abd'^ 's-Salam Pavami, 670. 

‘^Abd’^ 's-Salam, son of Mu'^azzam Khan, 
588 n. 

‘’Abdu 's-Sarnad, a katib, lo9. 

^Abdii 'sh-Shahid, Khwaja. 466, 60S. 

^Abd“ 's-Samad, Fdiwaja, of Kashan, 
584 (Xo. 3.53). 

^Abdu 's-Samad, j^waja, Shirtnqalam, 
114, 554 (Xo. 266). 

^Ahd® 'sh-ShukCir, Mnlla, 198. 

*^Abd“ s-Subhan Dulday, 582 (Xo. 349). 

^Abd“ ‘s-Subhan, Mirza, 578, 


Abhang Khan, 357 n. 

Aboriginal races, 241, 262; )ide Tribes. 

Abu Is-hiiq Firang, Shaykh, 608. 

Abfi Is-haq. Sayyid, 486, 590 (Xo. 384). 

Abu '1-Baqa, 519. 

Abu ’1-Baqa, Amir Khan, 526. 

Abu ’1-Farah, Sayyid, of Wasit, 425, 428. 

Abu '1-Fath Beg, 333, 551. 

Abu ’1-Fath Gujrati, Shaykh, 616. 

Abu ’1-Fath, Hakim, 184, 216, 368, 440, 
468 (Xo. 112), 469, 612, 639 n., 
644 n., 656. 

Abu d-Fath Khan, son of Sha^'ista Khan. 
575, 576. 

Abu '1-Fath, son of Fazil Beg, 333, 493, 
542, 542 n. 

Abu d-Fath, son of Muzaffar Mugful, 
576 (Xo. 323). 

Abu ’1-Fattah Ataliq, 562 (294). 

Abu ’I-Fayz, Fayzi, 548 ; vide Fayzi. 

Abu d-Fazl, author of the A®” in, 176, 177, 
178, 183, 184, 196, 197 n., 203, 204, 
213 11., 218, 220, 422, 488, 490, 
553 n. 

Abu 'l-Fazl of Kazarun, Khatib, 549. 

Abu '1-FazI, son of the Mir ^Adl, 548. 

Abu d- Hasan, Kh\yaja, 345 ; vide A^af 
Khan. 

Abu ’1- Hasan, Sayyid, son of the Mir 
‘^Adl, 585 (Xo. *383). 

Abu '1-Husayn, 40S. 

Abu ’1-Khayr Khan. 526, 527. 

Abu ’I-Ma^ali, son of the Mir “^Adl, 563 
(Xo. 297) ; vide Shah Abu’I-Mu^ali. 

Abu '1-Muhammad, 569. 

Abu 'l-Muzaffar, Mir, 424. 

Abu '1-Miizaffar, son of Ashraf Khan. 
542 (Xo. 249). 

‘^Abu 'l-Qasim, brother of ‘^Abu 'l-Qadir 
Akhund, 542 (Xo. 242). 

Abu 'l-Qasim, Gorernor of Gwaliyar, 330. 

Abu '1-Qasim, ilir, of Xishapur, 593 
(Xo. 398). 

Abu ’I-Qasim, of Werkopa^i, 677 n., 
678 n. 

Abu ’l-Qasim, Sayyid, son of the Mir 
^Adl, 548 (Xo*. 251). 

Abu ’1-Wafa, Mir, 526. 

Abu Xasr, of Farah, 43 n. 

Abu Rayhan, quoted, 44. 
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Abu Sa^^Id >rirza, Sultan, 331, 339. 

Abu Sa'^id Sawafi ]Mirza, son of Sultan 
Husayn Mirza, 327, 32S, 333 {'So. 
271).‘ 

Abu Sa^^id. Sultan of Kd.>hghar. 512, 313. 

Abu Talib Sha*‘i>ta Khan. 573, 376. 

Abu TcTlil), son of Munis Khan, 439. 

Abu Talib, son of Sha^'ista Kh an, 575, 
576. 

Abu Turab, Mir, Gujrati, 443, 369. 

Abwab“ 'brnal, revenue accounts, 270. 

accounts, how kept, 14 ; how divided, 
270. 

Achhe, ShayWi, 58S n. 

Adam Barha, Sayyid, 427, 588 n. 

Adam, Sultan, Gakkhar, 338, 506, 507, 
508, 544. 

Adam, the first man, called Haft-hazari, 
105 n. 

Adham. Kh an, son of Mahuin Anga, 274, 
340 (Xo. 19). 

Adham, Mir, 486. 

Adhan. Shavkh. 607. 

Adhela, a coin, 32. 

^Adil Khan, son of Shah Muhammad-i 
Qalatl, 478 (Xo. 125). 

*’ Adil Shah, 520, 520 n. 

‘■Adl-gutka, a coin, 31. 

admiralty, 289, 

admission to court, 163. 

advances to officers, 275. 

Adwand, of Orisa, 594 (Xo. 413). 

Afghans, their last stand under ^ Usman 
Lohani, 386, 387 ; their character, 
436, 383. 

Aflatun Mirza, 372. 

Afrasuab, son of Mirza Muhammad 
Hakim, 408. 

Afridis, 378. 

Af.shar, 687 

Aftabr, 30, 

Aftabgir, a royal ensign, 52. 

Afzal Khan. 674 n. 

Afzal Khan. Khwaia Sultan ^All, 408 
(Xo. 56). 
lidf Aloes. 

Agate, vide baba^url. 

Aj^a ^izr Xahawandi, 672 n. 
Muhammad Xa*”!, 682 n. 

Agjba Muhammad Tahir Wasli, 576. 


A^a Mulla, 5.57, .558, 372, .572 n. 

Agha Mulla Dawatdar, 398, 451, 358. 

Agha Mulla Qazuini, 589 (Xo. 376). 

Agingir, or firepot, 30. 

Ahadis, 20, 20 n., 170, 170 n., 241, 259; 
under Jahangir, 60.5. 

Ahanrhinu a metal, 41. 

Ahdad, 371. 

Ahl-i jftrncd^nt, 191 n. 

Ahmad Barha, Sayyid, .300, 447 (Xo. 91). 

Ahmad Beg Kabuli, .501, 518 (Xo. 191), 
589. 

Ahmad Beg ]^an, brother of Xur Jahan, 
576- 

Ahmad Beg, Mirza, 398. 

Ahmad Bukhari, Sayyid, 4.56. 

Ahmadi Fayyaz, Shaykh. 616. 

Ahmad Khan Xiyazi, 541 n., 542. 

Ahmad Kliattu, Shavldi, 570, 570 n. 

Ahmad Lodi, 569. 

Ahmad. Mir Muiishi, 486. 

Ahmad, Mulla, of Thathah, 112, 113, 216. 

Ahmad Qasim Koka, 564 (Xo. 307). 

Ahmad, Sa 3 'yid, 568. 

Ahmad Shah, Bazij'** ’1-Mulk, of Gujrat, 
419. 

Ahmad, Sha^^lffi, 614. 

Ahmad, Sha 3 ’lffi, a katib, 106. 

Ahmad, Shavldi, son of ^Abd“ ’i-Quddus, 
615. 

Ahmad, Sha\dvh. son of Salim Chishti 
Sikriwal, 530 (Xo. 210). 

Ahmad Sufi, 218, 219. 

Ahmad. Sultan of Gujrat, 569. 

Ahrar, Khwaia. 467, 608. 

atrndq^ tide uymdq. 

^Aja^lbi, a tent, 56. 

Akas-dKa, 49, 52, 52 n. 

Akbar, Emperor, when born, 64 n. ; his 
miraculous birth, 219, 415 ; his full 
name, 196 ; his mother, 352, 353, 
354 ; his nurses, vide Mahum Anaga, 
Picha Jan Anaga, Ji Ji Anaga ; his 
attachment to relatives, 341, 342, 
343 ; his children, 321 ; his wives, 
181, 321, 322, 686 ; his brothers, vide 
Muhammad Hakim Mirza and Mirza 
Ibrahim, 594 ; his character and 
how' he spends his time, 162, 163, 
164 ; abhors cruelty, 141 n. ; regards 
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the performance of his duty an act of 
wori^hip, 1 1 : enters into details, 
254 ; is a good physiognomi&t, 
248 11 . ; believes in lucky days, 
97 n. ; is lucky 254 ; is musical, 
53, 54 : is witty, 471 ; shows himself 
to the people, 164 ; how he dines, 60, 
61 ; invents new names, 47, 61, 62, 
68. 69, 96, 110, 135, 136. 147 n. ; is 
fond of fruit, 68 ; dislikes meat, 
64 ; abstains from it, 164 ; wears 
woollen stuffs like Sufis, 96 ; likes 
only certain books, 110; is fond of 
painting, 113, 114, 115: of elephants 
and trained leopards, 1 38, 399 ; likes 
to see spiders fight, 308 ; does not 
hunt on Fridays, 300 ; invents a 
carriage, 285 ; and a wheel for 
cleaning guns, 122 ; his favourite 
gun (Sangram, 123, 685 ; invents 
elephant gear, 134, 135 ; improves 
his army, 242 ; introduces the brand, 
or the DafjJi o 242, 243, 

343, 344, 669 n. ; improves guns, 
119, 120; his forced march from 
Agra to Gujrat, 342, 458 n., 480 n. ; 
his religion, 51 ; is the spiritual 
guide of his people, 170 ; performs 
miracles, 174, 294, 297 ; is the 
representative of God, 197 ; is king 
by Div'ine Right, Preface, 3 ; 
abolishes the Jur/yu. 198 ; interdicts 
beef, 202 ; orders the courtiers to 
shave off their beards, 202, 609 n. ; 
looks upon dogs and pigs as clean, 
203 ; abolishes the Hijrah, 204 ; 
hates everything Arabic, 205, 208, 
215; dislikes the names “ Muham- 
mad ” ami " Ahmad 382 n. ; 
makes the Mullas drink wine, 207, 
522 ; calls a Zoruastrian priest from 
Persia, 220; keeps par^I feasts. 
286 ; discourages circumcision and 
the rite of Saft, 216, 217; saves a 
Safi, 472 ; hates the learned and 
drives them from court, 181, 2lH>, 
201 : resumes their grants of land, 
278, 279, 280, 281 ; his views on 
marriage, 287, 288 ; and on educa- 
tion, 288, 289 : fixes the age for 


marriage, 204 ; worships fire and 
the sun. 51, 210. 211, 212 ; founds a 
new sect, 174 ; admits pupils to it 
by ceremony, 212 {rufr Divine 
Faith) ; is opposed for his religious 
opinions. 439 ; especially by ^Abd«- 
'Hall of Turan. 522 ; is called a God, 
632 ; forces courtiers to prostrate 
themselves before him, cub? sijdali ; 
his last illness, 521 ; day of his 
death. 222 n. ; is buried at 8ikan- 
drah, 220. 

Akhfinidma, Lucknow edition of, 481 n., 
543 n. 

Akbar QuK Sultan. 544, 545. 

akhta, meaning of, 477 ii. 

AkMarhTst, an officer over horses, 145. 

Al-i Muzaffar, a dynasty, 494. 

alacha, a stuff, ride alclia. 

A^d Hazrat, a title, 358 n. 

A^ld Khdqdn, a title, 358 n. 

^Alnm, a royal standard, 52. 

^Alam Barha, Sayyid, 427, 431 n. 

A'J’lam Kabiill, Mulla, 167 n., 615. 

‘^Alam Lodi, 569. 

‘^Ala*’'^ 'd-Dawlah, MIfza, 572. 

'd-Din Hiratl, a katib, 108. 

‘’Ala*’’^ kl-DIn Islam Khan. 552, 586, 587. 

^Ala*’“ ’’d-Din Khilii, his coins, 18 ; his 
army reforms, 252 ; interferes with 
grants of land, 281, 396 n., 512 n., 
550 n. 

‘^Ala®’'^ '(LDIn IGiwafl, Khwilia, 464. 
‘d-DIn L5ri, 609. 

‘^Ala*’'^ 'd-Din Afajzub, 608. 

‘'Ala^'^ 'd-I>in, Mirza, 588. 

‘^Ala^^ 1-Mulk. of L5r, 670 n. 

‘^Ala^^ I'Mulk, Mir. of Tirmiz, 339. 

alcha, a melon, 68 ; a stuff, 97, 97 n. 

Alexander the Great (Sikandar), 367, 623. 

‘^Ali, Mir, a katib, 108. 109. 

*^Ali, Mir, Sayyid Judu^I, of Tabriz, a 
painter and poet, 114, 660: — , a 
musician, 682 ; — , of Qum, 667. 

^All, QcizT, 370. 

^All, the Khallfah, 105. 

^Ali Ahmad, the engraver. 22, 28, 54, 55- 

‘’All Akbar, Mir, 415 (Xo. 62). 

^All Akbar Tashbibl, Mir, 596 n. 

‘^Ali Asgjiar, Mirza, 454. 
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^Ali Beg Ak})ar8hahl, Mirza, .“>39. 

‘^All Beg ^Alamshahi. Mirza, 538 (237). 
‘^All Cliainan, a katih, 109. 

^Ali Doht ]^an. 002, 602 n. 

Alif Khan Gujrati, 419. 

^Ali ihn Hilal, a ealigraphi^t, 106. 

*^Aii Khan Chak, 534. 

^All Kh an. Kaja, of Kh aiides. 345, 356. 
^Ali Martian Baha<lur. 5.">6 {Xo. 273). 

^AU ^Muhammad A.^p, 551 {Xo. 358). 

^Ali Qull, vide Khan Zaman. 

^Ali Qull Beg Istajlu, Sher Afkan Khan, 
591 (Xo. 394), 689. 

*^A1I Quli Khan Tinlarabl, 478 (Xo. 124). 
‘^All Bay, of little Tibhat, 323, 529. 076. 
‘^Ali Sher, Mir, 107 n., 108, 108 n., 360. 
‘=AIi Shiikr Beg, 329, 330. 

^alLsherl, a melon, 68. 

"^Ali Yar, 448. 

Allah Bakh.sh Sadr, 482. 

Allah Qull. ,■>44, 545. 

Allah Yar Khan. .“>69. 
alrn^i, paid at tourt, 14, 276, 277. 
aloes, wood of aloe>, 8.“). 
alofif, 26, 27. 
alphabets, 104. 105 n. 

Alqas Mirza, Safawl, .328. 

Altun Qulij. ,“>61 (Xo. 290), 

A man" 'llah, son of Sayf Khan Koka, 
.584 (Xo. 356). 

Amba Khan Chak Kashmiil, 529, 529 n., 
5.57. 

^amhnr, 8.3, 

^Ambar. Malik, 3.59, 360, 4.5.3. 

Amin Kh an Ghorl, 58 1. 

Aiiiin KazI, Khwaja. 572, 576. 

Amin" 'd-Dln Inju. Mir, 501. 

Amir Beg Payrawi, 670. 

Amir Chauban, 3.31. 

Amir Haydar, of Betgram, 331 n. 

Amir Khan. .526, 527. 

Amir Kh an, Sayvid, 494 n. 

Amir Klwin M ugh id Beg, 494. 

Amir T^iisraw Khan, 324, .32.5, 330. 

Amir Khii‘-rawi. Says id, 661 n, 

Amir Mansur, a katif>, 107. 

Amir Qazi A^iri, 668, 

Annr^^ 'l-vimun. a title, 2.50. 3.53. 

Amr Singh, or Amra, Rana, 364, 495, .585. 
Amr Singh, of Idar, 353, 


Amr Singh Bagliela, 446. 

Amr Singh Sisodiya, 460. 

Amri, a poet, 678 n. 

Amr" 'llah, Mirza, 361. 
amulets, 571. 

amusements at eoiirt, 308, 316. 

Anand Si Pudi Kaehhwaha, 461, 
anti'jfu or nur>e. 341. 

Auin. 229, 230, 231. 

Aiiisi, a poet, 648. 648 n. 

Anis" ’d-l_)in, iide Mihtar Kh an. 

An up Singh Baghela. 446. 

Anwar Mirza, 34.5. 

‘^Aqa,*’id-i Xasafi, title of a hook, 390 n. 
Aqil, Mirza, son of Mirza ^-Isa Tarkhan, 
392 n. 

^Aqil Husayn Mirza, 513, 514. 
or iutj7r, 266. 266 n. 

‘'Arab Bahadur, 198, 377, 4.38, 4.50, 472, 
494, 537. 

‘^Arabshtih. Mir, 634 n. 

^ At (if fit o ^AiiiAt, a Tazkira, 584. 

Aram Banu Begum, Akbar's daughter, 
321. 

arbub, meaning, 633 n. 

Arbdh^ 't-tdhdivU, household expenses, 
270. 

archers, 264. 

Ardsher, a Zoroastrian priest, 220, 220 n. 
Ardsher Kabuli, 519. 

Arghun. a tlan, 389, 391. 

Arghiin of Kabul, a katib. 106. 

Arghun Khan. 380. 

‘^Anf Beu: Sha\l^ ‘^Umari, 505. 

Arjun Singh, 543 (Xh). 244). 

Arliit, a elan, 531, 571. 
armourers, 119. 

armours, kinds of, 117, 118, 119. 
arms, list of. 116. 

army, strength of Akbar’s army, 241, 
254, 256 ; of Shall jalian, 255. 
Arqun, ‘'Abd" 'llah, a katib, 197 . 
arrack, 74. 

ar'^enal, the irnj.erial, 115. 

Arstan, a ptHd. 678. 

Arzani Begum, 324. 

^arz-n(iivrhn<, 273. 

Asad Beer, ^on of Khan Daw ran Shah, 
410. 

Asad Khan. Sltuja*^*! K<ihuli, 476 n. 



Asad Khan, son of Qutlu^ Qadam Khan, 
478. 

Asad Khan Turkman, 41.7. 

‘^Asad’^ 'd-i)awla, Mir Jamal'^' d-Din 
Husayn, 500. 

Asad^^ 'Uah Khan, of Tabriz, 471 (Xo. 
116). 

Asad“ ’llah, ^Rrza, 588. 

Asad'i ’llah. son of Sher Khwaja, 511. 
Asad“ ’llah Turkman, 415, 472. 

Asafi, a poet, 652 n., 667 n., 670 n. 
Asaf-jah, 575. 

Asaf Khan, A'^afu *d-l)awla, Asaf-jah, 
398, 390. 

A?af Khan (I), ^Abd^ TAIajid, 251, 349, 
372, 395, 396. 

Asaf Khan (II), Ghivas^ ’d-Din '^Ali, 451, 
479 (Xo. 126), 575. 

Asaf Khan (III), Ja'^far Beg, 210. 323, 
324, 451 (Xo. 98), 519, 583, 613. 

Asaf Khan (IV), Yamin^ 'd-Da\vla, 
Mirza Abu ’1-Hasan, 575, 576. 

Asalat Kh an Lo<li, 568. 
ashkhar^ 25. 

AshkI, a poet, 660 n., 667. 

Ashraf, a poet, 424. 

Ashraf Khan 5Iir ilunshi, Muhammad 
Asghar, 107, 107 n., 423 (Xo. 74). 
Ashraf Khwaja, 576 (Xo. 320). 
nsht^ a coin, 32. 

asktiUdt, a metallic composition, 42. 
ashfsuhL a coin, 31. 

Asiri, of Ray. 668. 

Askaran Kachhwaha. 475, 500. 600. 
*^Askari Mirza. brother of Humayun, 
334, 372, 489. 

*^Askari Mirzil, son of .Ja^^far Beg, 454. 
A$l-i .lam^-i Tumar, 377. 

‘'.4*///^/^/ A/th>i/d, title of a book, 614. 
amir-i tiiaktuni, title of a book, 638 n. 
assaying, mode of, 22. 
assessment, under Bayram Kh an, 373 ; 
under Muzaftar I^an, 373 ; under 
Todar Mai, 377, 475; of Kashmir, 
370, 4.52 ; of Afghanistan, 409, 
A^wati, Mawlana, 6<S2 n, 
atdUq, an office, 330, 333, 330, 346, 351, 
3.54, 3.5.5, 357, 371, 383, 383 n., 388, 
389, 416, 439, 4.52, 4.53. 
atbegu master of the horse, 145, 477 n. 


AtgaKhan, Shanis^ ’d-Din Muhammad, 
’ 274, 337 (Xo. 15), 338. 

Atharbmu a Sanskrit w'ork. 111, 111 n. 
afh~khawba, a tent, 56. 

‘^Atiq, .594. 
atkah 229, 230. 

Atku Timur, 389. 
ntmn^ a coin, 29. 

^atr, rose water. 574. 
aviary, the imperial, 307. 

Awji Mu 11a, 663 n. 

Aw lad Husayn, 535, 
an'iantjy or throne, 52. 

AwTangzeb, .358 n. ; abolishes music, 
682 n.; 683. 

A wans, a tribe, 507 n. 
a U'd ra - va vh, 26 1 . 

^Aivdrif^^ title of a book, 

479. 

^Aydi- Ddhii-hy a book by Abu ’i-Fazl, 
112, 112 n. 

Ayat^ 'l-kursi, name of a verse in the 
Qor*'an, 177. 

Ayaz, slave of Mahmud of Gli^zni, 636 n. 
Ayimas, tenures, 283, 284. 

‘^Ayisha, Muhammad’s wife, 206 n., 
213 n. 

^Ayn Khan Dakhini, 539. 

‘^Ayshi, Mawdana, 109. 

A‘’zam Kh an, ride Kh an-i A^zam. 
azfnA^ '’t-tib, a perfume, 87. 

Azhar. Mawdana, a katib, 108. 

Azhdar Khan Dakhini, 539. 

'^Aziz, son of Khan Jahan Lodi, 568. 
^AzTz Kabuli, Mirza, 476 n. 

*^Aziz Koka, vide Khan-i A*’zam. 
YAzizudiah, Mir, 404. 

‘^Aziz'^ llah, !Mir Turbati, 595. 

*^Azmat, Lodi. 568. 

B aba Agha, 353. 

Baba Halas, 608. 

Baba Beg, 450. 
hahaghiirl, or agate, 36, 683. 

Baba Hasan Abdal, a saint, 580. 

Baba Khan Qaqbhal, 375, 399 n., 400 
dies, 377. 

Baba Kipur, 608. 

Baba Quehin, 493. 
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Babar, Emperor, introduces gardening, 
93; his Memoirs, 112, 355; 325, 
390, 463, 512, 686. 

hahashnyMJ" 3- kind of melon, 68, 590. 
Baba Sher Qalandar, a saint. 578. 

Baba Talib, a poet, 676. 

Baba Zambfir, 355, 387. 

Babu Mankli, 400, 528 (Xo. 202). 
babul, wood, 23 n., 25, 73. 

Babus, Mir, 423 (Xo. 73), 488 n., 687. 
Badakhshis, their character, 504. 

Badan Singh Bhadauriya, 547. 

Badaoni. the historian, 110 n.. Ill n., 
177, 271, 402, 481, 485, 531, 617, 
652 n. 

badinjan, 62, 62 n. 
badl^^ '’l-bfiydn, title of a book, 617. 
Badi^u ’z-Zanian, Mirza, Shahnawaz 
Khan, 527 n. 

Badi‘^'i ’z'Zaman, Mirza, son of Agha 
Mulia, 398, 451. 

Badl*^^ ’z-Zaman, Qazwlni, 451. 

Badi‘^'1 ’z-Zaman, son of Mirza Shahriikh 
BadakhshI, 326. 

Badl^u ’z'Zaman Mirza, son of Sultan 
Husain Mirza, 389, 390. 
badla (brocade), 574. 

Badr-i ^Alam, Mir, 522. 

Badr, Say^dd, 458, 

Bad Singh Bhaduriya, 547 n. 
baghli, a dirham, 37. 

Bahadur, conferred as title, 360. 

Bahadur Dhanturl, 591. 

Bahadur Gohlot, 564 (Xo. 308). 

Bahadur Khan (Xo. 87) ; vide Muham- 
mad Asghar and Pahar Khan. 
Bahadur Khan. IMuhammad Sa‘’Id Shay- 
bani, 347, 349, 395, 397, 413, 414. 
Bahadur Kh an Gllanl, 556. 

Bahadur Khan Qurdar, 555 (Xo. 269). 
Bahadur, Sultan, of Gujrat, 372, 680 n. 
Bahar Begam, daughter of Jahangir, 322. 
Baharlu tribe, 329, 387, 687. 

Baha*?« ’d-Din Karnbu, 535. 

Baha^“ ’d-Din Mufti, 616. 

Baha‘i*! ’d-Din Zakariya, of Multan, 436. 
Baha’^ d'-Din Mijzub, of Bada,on, 449. 
bahla, 15, 15 n. 

Bahmanyar, 575, 576. 

Bahram, son of Shamsi, 499. 


Bahram Mirza, Safawl, 328. 

Bahram Qiill, a musician, 682. 

Bahram Saqqa, a poet, 651, 651 n. 

Bairl Sal, brother of Gajpatl, of Bihar, 
5.58 n. 

Baizawi, a Qoran commentator, 614. 
BaldishI Biinu Begum, 339. 

BakhshD, of Akbar's reign, .595. 

Baldishu, a singer, 680 n. 

Bal^tyar, a clan of Jaiesar, 469. 
Bakhtyar Beg Gurd, 529 (Xo. 204). 
Bakliva Anaga, 435. 

Baland AUitar, 324. 

Balbhadr Rathor, .563 (Xo. 296). 
Baldhadr, Ray of Lakhinpur, 369. 
Ballnas, the philosopher, 622 n. 

Balju Qulij, 562. 

Baltu Khan, 530 (Xo. 207). 

Baluchis, 385, 388, 434. 
bamboo, price of, 234. 
ban, 19, 20. 
bandit?, 262. 

Banda *^Ali MaydanI, 560 (Xo. 284). 
Banda ‘^All Qurbegl, 560, 
banduqrhi, vide match-lock-bearer. 

Bankii Kaclihwaha, 5.55 (Xo. 270). 
bankfiUs, 262. 
bdnwdri, 19. 

Baqa*"!, a poet, 664 n. 

BaqI Be Uzhak, 585 (Xo. 368). 

Baqi Bdlah, 488. 

BaqI Khfin, 413 (Xo. 60), 414, 687. 

Baqi Khan, son of Tahir Khan. 448. 

Baql Safarchl. 603. 

Baqi Sultan Uzhak, 327. 

Baqi Tarklian. Mirza, 463- 
Baqir, Mawlanu, a katib, 109. 

Baqir Ansari, .563 (Xo. 298). 

Baqir Bukhari, Say y id, 435. 
bdrah, or a community of twelve villages, 
429. 

hnrdt, or cheque, 272. 

Bardwardi, soldiers, 241. 
bnrg-i nay, a kind of melon, 68. 
hdrydh, audience tent, 55, 56. 
bcirglr, a kind of horse, 140, 142, 147, 224, 
273. 

Barha Sayyids, 425 to 432. 

Bari of Hirat, a katib, 108. 

Barl^urdar, Khwaja, 578. 
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Barkhurdar Mirza, Khan A^lam, 577 
{Xo, 328). 

Barlas, a dan, 364 n., 393. 

Bai^akhwanis, a sect, 666 n. 

Basawan, the painter, 114. 

Basil, Raja of Man. 369, 495, 508. 
BatanI, an Af;^an tribe, 532 n. 
Bayasanghar, son of Prince Danyal, 322. 
Bayatsanghar Mirza, 324. 325. 

Bayat, a Turkish tribe, 651. 

Bayazid, son of Sulayman of Bengal, 
395. 

Bayazid Barha. 427, 562 (Xo. 295). 
Bayazid Beg Turkman, .563 (Xo. 299). 
Bayazid Mu^azzarn Khan, 552 (Xo. 260). 
Bayram Beg, father of Mun‘^im Khan. 
333. 

Bayram Kh an, Kh an Kh anan. 322, 329 
(Xo. 10), 352, 373 ; his assessment, 
373, 379, 382, 405, 482, 484, 681 n. 
Bayram Oghlaii, 517. 

Bayram Qulij, 562. 
haytnr, or horse-doctor, 146. 

Baz Bahadur, moii of Sharif Khan, 416, 
518 (Xo. 18S). 

Baz Bahadur of Malwa, 337. 341, 473 
(Xo 120), 681. 
bdellium, 87. 

Be, a title, for Bfy, 5i>6. 
bear, a .^tupid animal, 684. 

Bechu, .Shaykh, 607. 

Bedar Bakht, Prince, 527. 
beef interdicted by Akbar. 202. 
beer, manufacture of, 563. 

Beg Baba Kolabi. 488. 

Beg Muhammad Toqba*’i, 576 (Xo. 324). 
Beg Muhammad Uighur, 581 (Xo. 360). 
Beg Xurin Khan Quehin. 531 (Xo. 212). 
Beg Oghlu, 464. 

Begam Sahib. 683. 

Begani'^. their salaries, 683. 

Beglar Begi, a title, 354. 

Beglar Khan. 499. 

Bengal Military Revolt, 68S. 

Beni Da.s Bundela, 546. 
l>etel leaf, cultivation of, 77. 
betel nut, 76. 

betting, at court, 228, 3f>0. 

Bhadauriya clan. 341, 547. 

Bhagwan Das Bundela, 546. 


B hag wan Das Kachhwaha (Bhagwant 
Das), 208, 323, 353 (Xo. 27). 

Bhakar, Sayyid, 458. 
bhniigar, a metallic composition, 42. 
Bha,o Singh Kachhwaha, 363, 543. 
Bharat Chand Bundela. 546. 
bJiela, a nut, 54 n. 

Bhik, or Bhikan, Shaykh, 616. 

Bhil Khan Salimshahi, 366. 

Bhim, Raja, Dawlatshahi, 359. 

Bhim, Rawul of Jaisalmir, 533 (Xo. 225). 
Bhim Singh Kachhwaha, 461, 543. 
hkiraun, a stuff, 100, 685. 

Bhoj Bhaduriya, 547. 

Bhoj Hada, 449. 

Bhoj Raj, Shavkhawat. 462. 
hholsirl, a fruit, 75. 

Bhugiyals, a Gakkhar tribe, 544. 

Bibi Safiya, 489. 

Bibi Sarw-i Sahi, 489. 

Bichitr Kh an, a singer, 681. 

Bigara, meaning of, 570 n. 

Bihari Mai, Kachhwaha, 322, 347 (Xo. 
23). 

Bihruz, Raja, 494 n. 

Bihzad, a painter, 113, 113 n. 

Bijii Khan Afghan, 399. 

Bikramajit, 423 ; vide Patr Das. 
Bikramajit, of Gwalyar, 680 n. 
Bikramajit Baghela, 446. 

Bikramajit Bhadauriya, 547. 

Bikramajit Bundela, 546. 

Bilas, son of Tansen, 682 n. 

bln, a musical instrument, 681, 682. 

Bina, Shaykh, 613. 
binsat, a coin, 30. 
bir, meaning of, 554 n. 

Bir Bar, Raja, 184, 192, 198, 202, 207, 
209. 214, 218, 219, 349, 36S, 442 
(Xo. 85), 443, 444, 446, 469. 

Bir Bhadr Baghela, 446. 

Bir Mandal Khan, a musician, 681. 

Bir Sah, of G on d wan ah, 397. 

Bir Singh De,o Bundela, 509, 524, 545, 
546, 546 n. 
birydn, a dish, 63. 

Biswas Ra,o, 499. 

Bizan (Bizhan), 571. 
blood of enemies drunk, 472. 
borax, 27. 
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boy’s love, 335, 375, 387, 626 n., 627 n., 
639 n . ; ride immorality, 
branding horses, 147, 147 n., 148 ; 

introduced by Akbar, 243, 265. 
brass, how made, 42. 
bread, how prepared, 64. 
bricks, price of, 233. 

Bud Singh Bhadauriya, 547 n. 

BudI (Badhi) Chand of Xagarkot, 349, 
369, 443. 

buffalo hunts, 304. 
bughra, a dish, 63. 
bugraxcail, 25. 
buhlolT, a coin, 32. 

Buhlul Khan Mh^ana, 569. 
buildings, 2,32 ; c.stimatcs of, 236. 
bukhdr (gas), 40, 41, 42, 43. 

Bulaqi (Da war Bakhsh), 324. 

Bulaqi Begum, 323. 

Bundela Rajputs, of Udeha, genealogy, 
546. 

burdy or drawn (a game), 310. 

Burhan, Shaykh, 608. 

Burhani, Mir, 424. 

BurJ ‘^All, 336. 

Buzurg, Mir, of Bhakkar, 586. 

C ALIGRAPHISTS of fame, 107. 
caligraphy, 105. 

camels, the imperial, 151 ; different kinds 
of, 151 ; their food, 152 ; harness, 
152, 153 ; are shorn, 154 ; have oil 
injected into the nose, 1.54, 155 ; 
how trained, 155 ; how mustered, 
225, 

camphor, 83, 84 ; causes importance, 
419. 

camps, 47. 
canals, 353, 550 n. 
cannons, 119, 122. 
cards, 318. 
carpets, 57. 

carriages, or bahalSy 285 ; English car- 
riages, 285 11 , ; for trained leopards, 
298 ; kinds of, 1.58. 
cash-payments, 141 n. 
cattle, L>7 ; good in Bengal and the 
Dakhin, bad in Dihli, 157 ; their 
food, 158 ; how mustered, 226. 


cereals, prices of, 65, 

chdbuksuwdry an officer over horses, 145. 

chahdrghoshay a coin, 30 n., 31. 

chaharnahriy a canal, 550 n. 

chaks, a Kashmir family, 534. 

Chalma Beg, tide Khan ^Alam. 

Ckaman, title of a historical work, 372. 
Champat Bundela, 546. 

Chand Bibi, 357 n. 

Chand Khan and Chand Miyan, two 
singers, 681, 682. 

Chanda Ra,o Sisodiya, 460. 
chandal inandaly a play, 316. 

Chandar Sen, son of Maldeo, of Jodhpur 
(Marwar), 349, 384, 461, 531. 

Chandr Man Bundela, 546. 

Chandrawat, 459. 

Changiz Kh an Gujratl, 337, 340, 419, 
514, 515. 

character, of Kashmiris, 436 ; of the 
Gakkhars, 545 ; of Gujratis, 421 ; 
of Badayishis, 505 ; of the women 
of Persia, Turan, Khurasan, and 
India, 346 ; of Afghans, 436 ; of 
Kambus, 436 ; of Dakhinis, 490 ; of 
Turks, 609. 
charkh, 311. 
charily a coin, 32. 

Chashnigir, a mint officer, 24. 
Chatbanuris, a clan, 426, 426 n., 430. 
chatTy or umbrella, 52. 

Chatr Khan, a musician, 682 n. 

Chatr Sal Kachhwaha, 461. 

Chatrauris, a clan, 426, 430. 
chatr mandal, a method of hunting, 
invented by Akbar, 299. 
chatrtoqy a royal standard, 52. 
chaugdn, or hockey, 309, 310. 
chaukly or guard, 267. 
chawpar^ a game, 315, 374. 
chautdry a stuff, 100, 685. 
chela.% or slaves, 263, 263 n.. 264 ; defini- 
tion of the term ‘‘ slave 263, 264. 
cheque, or bnrdt, 272. 
cherry-tree, 238. 

Chetr Bhoj, 352. 
chhdchhiydy 26. 

Chhajhu Barba, 532 (No. 221). 

Chibhs, a tribe, 507 n. 

chikhly a dish, 62. 
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Chin Qnlij, 3.5 n. (whore wrong Hiisayn 
Qullj), ,561 {Xo. 203), .562. 

Chingiz Khun, his {le^eendant''. 380, ,511, 
oil n., .512 ; his law {h<itouih), 50,5. 
Chingiz Khun Xizamshahl, 49i). 

Chirkis-i Kunu, 416. 
chirmt. 262. 

Christianity, taught the Imperial princes, 

101 . 102 . 

Christians exhibit crosses and representa- 
tions 111 wax of the birth of Christ, 
2U3, 2<>3 n., ride cunabula, 
chuhin, a kind of tent, 47. 
chTibJn ra,otl, a kind of tent, 47, 48, ,56. 
chufjul, a coin. 30. 30 n, 
chuiva. a scent, 86, 
civet, vide zabad. 
coco-nut, 7.5. 

coins, list of Akbar’s coins, 28 ; ride 
currency. 

collectors of revenue, their salary, 260. 
colours, nature of, 102. 
contingents of the Mansabdars, 251, 252, 
2.54, 25.5, 257. 

conversions to Christianity, .560 ; to 
Islam, 247 n., 446, 460, 494 n,, 510. 
512, 577 n. ; to Shl^'ism. 404, 654 n, 
copper, 41, 42. 

cornelian, its exhilarating properties, 
.573 n. 

cotton stuff, 100. 685. 
court ceremonies, 46. 165. 166, 167, 168, 
160, 276, 277 ; rid(>, Chingiz Kh an s 
law. 

cows, the imperial, 157 ; cow dung, how 
U'>ed, 21. 

crews, of ships, 280 
eunabuiii, 6S6, ridf‘ (’hristuins. 
curreiu v, changes, m. 3,3. 

A BIST AX 111 Mazahil>, a work on 
ndigious .sects, 210, 210 n., 220. 
220 n., .502 n., .503. 

I)aftar. 270, 270 n. 

dnijii <> nxihnUi system, 252. 252 n., 265, 
4(M), 440, 45), 66f> n. ; / / jC branding, 
dwjtl, a warm mantle, 354. 354 n. 
dahsert tax, 2.8.5. 

Da. I Ddaram. 574. 

Dairam, of Chauragadh. 446. 


ddJ^ilT, soldiers, 241, 264, 26.5. 

Dakliinl, Mirza, 527 n. 

Dakhinis, noted for stujiidity, 400. 
dakhi, a kind of poetry. 108 n., 302. 
Dakldi. a poet, 677. 

Dak-iMewras, 262 n. 

Dalap Das Kachwaha, ,540. 

Dalpat, son of Ray Ray 8ingh, 385, 
3S5 n., 386, .517, .548 (Xo. 2.52). 
Dalpat Ujjainiya, 577, ,577 n. 
dnm^ a coin, 32. 33, 34, 35. 
damama, a musical instrument. 52. 
damanak, a kind of gun, 120. 
dnnipukht, a dish, 63. 
dnmriy a coin, 32, 
dang, a w^eight, 37. 

Danyal, Sultan, Akbar's son, born and 
died, 322, 480 n.; his children, 35 n., 
49, 322, 323, 357, 467, .500. 

Danyal-i ChishtI, Shaykh, 322. 

Dara Shikoli, Prince, 320, 534. 

Darab Khan, Mirza Darab, 359, 361. 
darb, a coin, 32. 
dnrbdns, or porters, 261. 

Darbar Khan. 517 (Xo. 185). 
darmn, 16.5 ; darsnniyya, 217. 

Darwish Bahram Saqqa, 651, 651 n. 
Darw Ish Khusraw' Qazwdnl, 503. 

Darwish, Mawdana, 107, 107 n, 

Darwish Muliamniad, Mawlana, of 
Mashhad, 50.5. 

Darwish Muhammad Uzbak, 440 (Xo. 81). 
Darw ish, .Sayyid, son of Shanis-i BulAari, 
500 (Xo. 382). 

Darya Khan Rohila, 567, .568. 
dasa, a com, ,32. 

Dastam Khan. 435 (Xo. 79), 687. 
Daswanth, a painter, 114. 

I la*" fid, a singer, 681, 681 n. 

Da«-ad, king of Bengal. 334, 3.50, 351, 
404, 404 n., 407, 411. 

Da«-ud Jhaiiniwal, ^8ha\kh, 60S. 

Duiida, Ra.o, Sisodiya, 460. 

Dauda Hada, 437, 440, 4.50. 

J>awa Khan, 512, 512 n. 

Dawfui, .537, 613. 

dnv'd^’ir, a class of letters. 109 , 109 n. 

Da warn. Mir. of Khura-^an. 682. 
l>awan, Shaykh, a nmsuian, 682. 

Da war Bakhsh, Prince. 324, 346, 
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Dawlat, 8ay\ id. 40.3. 

Dawlat Bakhtyar. Shavkh, 563 (No, 300), 
Dawlat Khan, son ot Anun Khan Oh on. 
344. 

Dawlat Khan Lodi, 355. 356, 357, 54G 
(Xo. 309). 

Dawlat Xisa Bogiim. 533 n. 

Dawlat Shad Bihi, ‘S'2'2. 

Da^Ti, a katib and po(“t, 100, 100 n. 

DawwanI, .5.37. 670 n. 

days of fast, at court, 64. 65, 

Deb Chand Raja Manjhola, 1S4. 

Dcbi Singh, 546. 

deer, 301, 302 ; deer tight.'?, 22S, 

De Laet, 587, 604, 605. 606, 680. 

Devi Das, of Mirtha, 340, 531. 
dhan, a coin, 31. 

dhdrl^ “ a singer," " a musician," 681 n., 
682 n. 

Dharnidhar Ujjainiya, o77 n. 

Dharu, son of Todar Mai, 378, 518 
(Xo. 190). 

Dhola Ray, founder of Amber, 348. 
Dhunds, a tribe. 507 n. 
dialect, of Qandahar, 448. 
diamonds, 536 n. ; — powder, a poison, 
573 n. 

diary, kept at court, 26S, 260. 

Dilahzak, a tribe, .545 n,. 589, 589 n. 

Dilir Khan Barba, 427. 

Dilras Banu Begum, 527. 
dinar, 36, 

Din Muhammad Sultan, 327. 

Dirang Khan, a singer. 682 n. 
dirham, 36, 37, 38. 
distilling, mode of, 74, 

Divine Era. established, 205. 

Divine Faith, Akbar’s religion, 174, a 
mission of novices, 174. 175 ; 

ordinances of, 175, 176 ; vide Akbar. 
Diwall, a Hindu festival, kept at court, 
226. 

Dhvdn-i Sn^udat, an officer, 273, 278. 
Dlwans. their insignia, 453 n. 
doctors, of Akbar's reign, 611. 
dogs, esteemed at court. 204 ; imported, 
301 ; Akbar's, 517 : 640 n. 
donations, 276. 
dongar, meaning of. ,554 n. 

Dost, Mir, of Kabul, an engraver, 55. 


Dost Khan, 602. 

T)ost Mirza, 412. 

Doht Muhammad, 418. 

Dost Muhammad, son of Baba Dost, 591 
(Xo. 391). 

Dost Muhammad, s<m of Saelu| Khan 
561 {Xo. 287). 

Do-'t 5Iuhammad Kabul i, 468. 533 n 
dress, ditferent articles of, 94, 95. 
drinking, excessive, at court and among 
the grandees, ,346, 360, 369, 391, 
392, 410, 446, 4.53, 470. 496, 516. 
.522, 524, .543. .551. .584, 614. 
do-n.'^htynna mnnzd, a tent, ,56. 
dna-dipa 2.51, 2,52. 

dndtidta, or brandy, 74, 
dudamj, a stuff. 574. 
dnd-i chirdgli, a melon. 68. 
duhifJ, a drum, .53. 
dukhan (va])Our). 40, 41, 42, 43, 

Dulday, name of a Barla^' tribe. 422. 
dunydddi, a title, 4.53 n. 
diipiynza, a dish, 63. 

Durgdwati, queen of Gond\\anah, 397, 
397 n., 473. 

Durjodhan, of Bandhu, 446. 

Durjun, 8a 1. of Kokra, .5.36 n. 
duzdhiryau, a dish, 62. 

Dwarka Das BalA'-hi, 457. 

E ATIXG houses, for the poor, 210, 211, 
285, 2S6. 

education, Akbar's rule, 288, 289. 
elephants, where numerous in India, 
68.5: imperial. 123, 124; prues of, 
124, 125 ; kinds of. 125 ; gestation, 
125 ; white elephant, 124 n. ; marks 
of, 127 : when 127 ; classiHca- 

tion made by Hindus. 129 : their 
cunning, 130; Akhar’'* chis^-itu ation, 
131 ; food of, 131 ; servants in 
charge of, 132 : harm's^, 1.34 ; 
lights, 138, 139, .526 ; hnw nin'«t<Tef|, 
223; divided into seven (lasses, 
246; how hunted, 295. 411 ; 

elephant stables, .569. 
emigration, forcible. 589. 
encampments, 47. 
engravers. 22, 28. 
epidemic, 407. 
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Era of the Hijrah, abolished, 204 ; 

vide Divine Era. 
eunuchs, 352, 352 n, 

expenses of the Imperial Household, 12. 
export of horses, forbidden, 245. 
eyes, blue, are hostile to the Prophet, 185. 

F AHIM, Miyan, 360. 

Fahml, name of several poets, 668, 
668 n. 

faJeh ri UP, a term applied to poems, 622 n. 
Fakhr Jahati Begum, 339. 

Fakhr^ ’n-Nisa Begum, 339. 
fait a weight, 37. 
falcons, 304, 305, 306. 
famine, 217. 

Fana^i, a poet, 471, 
fancy bazars, 213, 286, 287, 
fansuri (wrongly called qay§uri), a kind 
of camphor, 84. 

Fara^at, ^lir, I'ide Tahir Khan. 

Farebi, a poet, 673. 

fnrguU a kind of goat from Europe, 95. 
Farhang-i Jahdnfjirit a Persian dictionary, 
501, 501 ri. 

Farhang Khan, 437, 489, 581. 

Farhat Khan, Mihtar Saka,I, 437, 488 
(Xo. 145), 489, 5S1. 

Farid Lodi, 568. 

Farid Quarawui, 584. 

Farid-i BuWiciri, Murtaza Khan. 432, 454, 
(Xo. 99), 482, 688. 

Faridd Shakkarganj, the saint, 343, 609. 
Faridun Barlas. Mirza, 364, ,534 (Xo. 227). 
Faridun Khan, 477. 

Farisi, a poet, 583. 

fannnn, 270; — baydzl, 275; — sabllt 
270. 

farmdncha, 259. 

Farrash khana, 55. 

Famikh Hmayn Khan. 480 (Xo, 127). 
Farrukh Khan. 339, 537 (Xo. 232). 
farsk'i chandanlt 574. 
farzand, or son, a title, 328, 361, 392. 

Fath Dawlat, 442. 

Fath Kh an Afghan, 564. 

Fath Khan, son of .\min Khan Ohori, 581, 
Fath Khan Bahadur, 590. 

Fath Khan Batni, 466. 

Fath Khan Chitahban, .590 (Xo. 385). 


Fath Khan Filban, 590, 599. 

Fath Khan, of Jalor, 689. 

Fath Khan, son of Malik Ambar, 566. 
Fath Khan Tnghluq, 518, 590. 

Fath*^ 'llah, son of Hakim Abu ’LFath, 
469. 

Fath" ’llah, Kliwaia, 516. 

Fath" ’llah, Khwajagi, of Kashan, 386, 
560 (Xo. 285). 

Fath" ’llah, Mir (Shah), of Shiraz, 34, 
110, 208, 280, 282, 284, 375, 609. 
Fath" ’ll5h, ^^Hrza, 392 n. 

Fath^ ’llah, son of Muhammad Wafa, 
554 (Xo. 264). 

Fath" ’llah, son of Xasr" ’llah, 558. 

Fath" ’llah, son of Sa^^id Khan. 519. 

Fath Ziya, 469. 
fatilt a weight, 37. 

Fattu Khan Afghan, 396, 564, 599. 

Fattu Khasa Khavl, 432. 

Fawatih^ 'I- Wildyatt title of a book, 615. 
Fayyazi, vide Fayzi. 

Fayzi, of Sarhind, 331 n. 

Fayzi, Shaykli Abu ’1-Fayz, 28, 29, 34 n., 
112, 113, 218, 548 (Xo. 253), 549, 
618, 618 n. 

Faza*-il Beg, vide Fazll Beg. 

Fazil Beg, brother of Mun^^im Khan, 333, 
493, 542 n. 

Fazii Khan, 339, 401 (Xo. 1.56). 

Fazil Khan Diwan, 567. 

Fazil of Khujand. 37. 

FazD T-Haqq, of Qazwin, a katib, 107. 
feasts, kept at conrt, 286. 
fees, customary at court, 150, 

Felis caracalt 301 n. 
ferries, 292. 
fever, at Gaur, 407. 

Fida^i, a poet, 329, 

fights of animals, at court, 228, 520. 

Fikri, a poet, 671, 671 n. 
fire ordeal, between Christians and 
Muhammadans, 200. 
fire-worship, 51, 103. 

Firing!, 345, 381. 

Firishta, the historian, 500. 

Firuz, of Jalor, 553. 

Firuz Khan, servant of the Khan 
Khanan. 360. 

Firuz Shah Khilji, 302, 353, 570, 652 n. 
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Firuza, 503 (Xo. 4<J3). 
flavours, nature, 78. 
fleet, the imperial. 289, 290. 
flowers, of India, 81, 82, 87. 88, 89. 90, 
91, 92. 

frauds in the army. 252. 265 : in grants 
of land, 279. 

frogs, traine<l to eateh >parroM'-, 308. 
fruits, 68, 69, 70, 71, 72, 73, 74, 

Fulad Beg Barlas, 216. 

FusunI, a poet, 674. 674 n. 

futa, worn by repenting Amirs, 386. 

G ADA^I Kambu. Shavkli, 282, 342, 
596. 

Gada^i, Mir, 569 (\o. 315). 
gainl, a kind of oxen. 158. 
gajnah, a km<l of gun, 1 19. 

Gajpati, of Bihar. 437, 466, 558, 581. 
Gakkhar yhiih. 506 n. 
games, 309, 315. 

Gangadhar, a Sanskrit work. 110. 
gangajal, a kind of cloth, 100. 
gaura^ a perfume, 85. 

Genealogies, of the I{a,os of Rampur 
{Islampur), Chit or, 460 ; of the 
Gakkhars, 514; of the Udeha 
Buiidelas, 546 ; (4 Xur Jahan’s 

family, 576 ; of Abu ‘1-Qa^ini 
Xamakin of Bhakkar, 526 ; of the 
kings of Kashghar, 512 ; of the 
rebellious Mirzas, 513 : of the 
Sayyids of Barha, 427. 

Gesu, Mir, Bakawal-begi. 464, 465. 
Ghakhars, a tribe, 333, 338, 506. 506 n., 
507, 543, 544, 545. 

Ghani Kh an, son of Mun^’ini Kh an, 333, 
334, 493, 542. 

Gharbah Kli ayl tribe, 434, 

Gharjas. a Badaldishi tribe, 413 n. 
Ghayrat Khan, 538. 

^ayrat Khan Barha, 428. 

^ayrati, of Shiraz, a poet. 663. 

Ghayuri, MuUa. a poet, 679. 679 n, 
Ghazali, a poet, 638, 638 n. 

Ghazanfar Koka, 372. 372 n. 

Ghazi Beg Tarkhan. Mirza, 392, 392 n. 
Ghazi Khan, of Badakhshan. 195, 487 
(Xo. 144), 593, 610. 

^azi Khan Cl.ak, 90, 513. 


Ghazi KJian Sur. 418. 

Ghazi Khan Tannuri, 396. 

Ghazi Khan Wajhiya, 388. 

(^aznawi, a poet, 339. 

Ghaznawi Klian. liik Ghaznin Khan. 
Ghaznin [ Ghazni] Khan, of Jalor, 553 
(Xo. 261), 689. 

Ghaznin Khan, Mirza Shah Muhammad, 
410. 

gJlirhakfi, a musical instrument, 76, 682. 
Ghivas, Sultan of Bengal, 653 n. 

Ghivils Beg, I^’timad'^ 'd-Dawla, 571 
(Xo. 319), 576. 

Cdiiyasa, 557. 

Ghiyas-i Xaqshband. the weaver, 94. 
Ghivas^ 'd-Bin, the gilder, 109. 

Ghivas^ 'd-Din [‘^Ali Khan. Asaf Khan 
'^IT], 479 (Xo. 126). 

Ghiyas^ 'd-Din ‘^Ali, Xaqib Khan, 496. 
^iyas^ *d-l)in-i Jarni Qazi, 415. 

Gh ivas^^ ’d-l)in, Malik, 39.). 

Ghiyas'^ 'd-Din Mansur, of Shiraz, 208. 
Ghivas" 'd-Din Tarkhan, Mir, 518. 
Ghoris, an Afghan tribe, 368. 

(jJiiihrir, a kind of writing, 106. 
ghiingchi, 16 n, 
glUis, rule kiias. 
ginU a coin, 30 n., 31. 

Girdhar. son of Ray Sal Shayl^awat, 462. 
Girdhar Raja, son of Kesii Das, 563. 
gladiators, 262. 
glass, price of, 235. 

gold, tinciiess of, 19, 20, 21, 41, 42; 
importation of, 38 ; gold washings, 
38. 

Gopak Raja, 483, 601. 

Gopal Jado, Raja, 564, ."*93. 

Gopal Singh, Kachhwrdia, 422. 

Gopal Singh, SisodKa, 460. 

Gosfila, Shaykhzada, of Banaras. 218, 219. 
Grandees, 25(>, 329; their contingents, 
410 ; their wealth, .575 ; their 
flatteries, 61Sn.; their duplicity, 
360, 565 ; have Himlu Vakils, 352 ; 
oppose Akbar for his religious- 
innovations, 439 ; their property 
lapses to the state, 388, 4.70 ; hatred 
among them, 408. 41.5, 417 ; 

Cha^ata«-i grandees hated at court,. 
335, 337, 352 ; how punished, 415, 
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416, 446, 48."), o05. 540, 543 ; when 
repenting, 3S6 ; their wickednesss, 
562 ; ndc immorality, 
grant'^, lidr sauad^'. 
grapes, 60. 

guard'^, mounting, 267. 

Gujar, Khan, 354. 

Gujar Khan, .son of Qutb^ 'd-Din Khan, 
522 (No. 193). 

Gujar Khan Af^aii, 411. 

Gujnar Agha, a wife of Babar, 489. 
Gujratis, their character, 421. 

GuL Mirza, 583. 

gid-afskun, title of a poem. 637 n. 
giildl-fmr^ a wooden screen. 47, 57. 
Gul‘’azar Bogani, 489, 

Guibadan Begam, 49, 207, 394 n., 489, 683. 
<4ulru^ Begam (name of two princesses), 
321, 515, 516, 686. 
gufuhhl, a fruit, 75. 
guns, 119, 120, 121, 122, 123. 
gunsamundar, a title, 682 n. 
gurgnp, meaning of, 512 n. 

Gurjis (Georgians), favoured by same 
Persian kings, 221. 
gilt, or guiit^ a kind of pony, 140. 

r JABBA. a weight, 37. 

^ ^ Habi Bihzadi. Mawlana. 595. 

Habi Vasawul, 591 (Xo, 389). 

Habib ^AlT Kh5n, 466, 482 (Xo, 133). 
Hfida Krijput-, 145, 449. 

Hahz KumakI, 609. 

Hafiz Khwaja ‘^Ali, 682. 

H«ifiz Xazr, a musician. 682 n. 

Hafiz of Ta-'likand, 609. 

Hafizak. a musician, 682 n. 

{[ftjt Iqltw, a work, 572, 576. 
htiff-jo'^k, a metallic composition. 42. 
Haydar. of K as ban, 663. 

Haydar, son of Shayi^ Ya^^cplb, 535. 
Haydar ‘^Ali ‘^Arab, 558 {Xo. 279). 
Haydar Host, 591 (Xo. 390). 

Haydar Gandahnawis. a kfitib, 106. 
Haydar Gurgilnl, Mirza, 512, 512 n. 
Haydar Mirza, SafawL 328. 

Haydar Mu'^amma^I, 619 n. 

Haydar ^fuhammad Khan Akhta Begl, 
418 (Xo. 66), 542. 

Haydar Qasim Kob-bar. .333. 


Haydar Sultan Uzbak, 335. 

Haydarl, of Tabriz, a poet, 672, 672 u. 
Hayrati, a poet. 196. 

Haji Begam, 463, 489, 518. 

HdjI Hur Parwar Begam, 575. 

Hcljl Khan Slier Shahl, 335, 347, 379, 
387 n. 

HdjI Muhammad Khan Sistanl, 394, 397, 
405 (Xo. 55). 

HajI Yusuf Khan, 532 (Xo. 224). 

Hajjiij, 37. 

Haju, the Kiich leader, 552 n. 

Hakim T-Wahhab, 521. 

Hakim ^Abd^ 'r-Rahim, 613. 

Hakim Abu d-Fath, of Gilaii, vide Abu 
T-Fath. 

Hakim "^Ali, of Giliin, 440, 519 (Xo. 192), 
612. 

Hakim Aristu, 612. 

Hakim ^^Ayn^^ U-Mulk, 337, 445, 537 
(Xo. 234), 612. 

Hakim Beg, Jahangir!, .576. 

Hakim Dawa«>i, 613. 

Hakim Faldir^ ’d-DIn ‘^Ali, 613. 

Hakim Fath^ Tlah, 612. 

Hakim Haziq, 530. 

Hakim Humam. 529 (Xo. 205), 612, 656, 
656 n., 657 n. 

Hakim Is-haq, 613. 

Hakim Khush^hal. 530. 

Hakim Lutf" 'ullah, 584 (Xo. 354), 612. 
Hakim Ma.sih^ d-Mulk, 612. 

Hakim Misri, 550 (Xo. 254). 610, 611. 
Hakim Muzaffar Ardistani, 582 (Xo. 348), 
612. 

Hakim X'i‘^mat“ Tiah, 613. 

Hakim Rizq'^ Tlah, 613. 

Hakim RCih” dlah, 613. 

Hakim Sayfu d-Mulk Lang, 612. 

Hakim Shay]^ Hasan, 612. 613. 

Hakim Shifa«'i, 612. 

Hakim Talab ^Ali, 613. 

Hakim” T-Mulk, Sham.s” ’d-Din, of 
Gilan, 448, 521 n.. 611, 668 n. 
Hakim Zanbil Beg, 490 (Xo. 150), 612. 
Hakim Zlya*'” d’Diii, of Kashan, 557. 
knlnll^nr, or .sweeper, 147, 147 n. 

Halati, of Turan, a poet, 664. 
hallrn^ a dish, 63. 

Halimi, a poet, 391. 
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hahvd, 62. 

Halwa^-i, 610. 

Hamdam Koka, 410. 

HamdamI, a poet, 411. 

Hamid Khan Habslii. 566, 

Hamid Qadiri, Shavkh. 614. 

Haraid-i Buldiarl. 8ayyid, 433 (Xo. 78), 

461. 

hamzah, 104, 104 n. 

Hamza, a musician, 682 n. 

Hamza Beg, Ziil Qadr, 327, 328. 

Hamza Beg Ghatraghali, 557 (No. 277), 
529. 

Haqiqat-i Hindustan, title of a work, 
550 n, 

Kara or Hada, Rajputs, train horses, 145, 
449. 

harem, the imperial, 45 ; private, 389. 
Hanbas, a Sanskrit work, 112. 

Haridi Ram Kachhwaha, 555. 

^arlsQy a dish, 34 n,, 63. 
harness, of elephants, 134 ; of horses, 
143 ; of camels, 152 ; of mules, 161. 
Hasan, son of Mirza Rustam Safawi, 329. 
Hasan ^Ali, of Mash.hail, a katib, 109. 
Hasan ‘'All Khan Barha, 428. 

Hasan ^Ali, Kotwal, 482. 

Hasan ‘>AiI Turkman, 552. 

Hasan ^Arab, 452. 

Hasan Beg vShay^ ‘^Umari, 370, 504 
{No. 167). 

Hasan Klian Barha, 428. 

Hasan Khan Batani, 214, 532 (220). 
Hasan Khan, son of Khiin Jahan Lodi, 
568. 

Hasan Khan Khazanchi. 474. 

Hasan Khan, of Hewat, 354 n. 

Hasan Khan Miyana, 569 (Xo. 311). 
Hasan Khan 8ur, father of Sher Shah, 

462. 

Hasan. Mirza, 463. 

Hasan, son of Mirza vShahrukh Badakhshi, 
326. 

Hasan, QazI, 183, 559 (281), 615. 

Hasan, Shaykh, 613. 

Hashim Barha, fSayyid, 408, 427, 447, 
461, 487 (Xo. 143). 

Ha&him Beg, son of Qasim Khan, 533 
(Xo. 226). 

Hashim Khan, son of Mir Murad, 559. 


Hashim Khwaja, 511. 

Hashim, Mir of Xishapur, 470. 

Hashim -i San jar, Mir, 663 n. 

Hashimi. of Kirnian, 637. 

Hassu, Shay]^, 613. 

Hatim, son of Babu Mankli, 528. 

Hatim Samhhali, 614. 

Hatti Singh Sisodiya, 460. 

hawks, 304, 305. 

hawz, or subterranean reservoir, of 
Hakim ^Ali, 520. 

Hayat Klian, 523. 

Hayati, of Gilan, a poet, 644. 

Hazaras, a tribe. 448, 514. 

Haziq, a poet, 530. 

Hemu, 335, 387. 387 n., 394. 

heretics, 185, 503. 661 n. 

Hidayat^ 'llah, 523. 

Hijaz Khan. 363. 

Hi j rani, Mawlana, 108. 

Hiial, Khwajasaras, 352. 

Himmat Khan Barha, 427. 

Himmat Singh, son of Man Singh, 363, 
543, 586. 

Hindal Mirza, 321, 448 ; dies, 532. 

Hindus, 94 n. ; are good painters, 114; 
their months, 215; are influential 
at court, 214, 215 ; their customs 
adopted by Akhar, 193 ; build 
mosques, 353 ; learn Persian, 377, 
378 ; are employed by Muham- 
madans as vakils, 352 ; are often ill- 
treated, 403. 562 {ride jazya) ; hold 
offices under Akbar, 596 ; also 
under Shah Jahan, 606 ; list of 
learned Hindus, 608, 609, 611, 617 ; 
their doctors, 614, 614 n.; their 
mythology, poetically treated by 
Muhammadan poets, 613. 

History of Kashmir, by Shah Muham- 
mad, 112. 

Hizahr Khan Barha, 427, 431 n. 

hockey, 309. 

Hadal Ra,o, Bundela, 546. 

homy a sacritice, 193, 

Horal Uco. 382. 

horses, imperial, 140; imported into 
India, 140 ; favourable laws for 
horse-dealers, 141 ; ranks, 141 ; 
fodder, 142, 143 ; get boiled grain. 
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ghtf and sugar, 142, 143 ; harness, 
143 ; shod twice a year, 145 j 
officers and servants in charge of, 
145 ; how branded. 147 ; how 
mustered. 224 ; are taxed when 
imported, 225 ; when dead, how 
replaced, 260 ; how branded, 243, 
244, 265. 

horticulture, 93, 453 : vide Babar. 

Hoshang, son of Islam Khan, 552 n., 587. 

Hoshang, son of Prince Danyal. 322. 

Hoshmanil Banu Begum, 322, 323. 

Household, Imperial, expenses of, 12. 

Humam, Hakim, 184 ; i ide Hakim. 

Humayun, Emperor, his flight from India, 
334, 335, 347, 354, 459, 488, 488 n. ; 
his tomb, 518, 611. 

Humayun Farmili, 377. 

Humayun Quli, 529. 

hun, a Dakhin coin, 18, 38. 

hunting, 292, 303, 307. 

Husam" ’d-Din, son of Abu ’1-Qasim 
Xamakin, 526, 527. 

Husara“ ’d-Din Badakhshi, 488. 

Husam" ’d-Din Inju, Mir, 501. 

Husam“ ’d-Din Shah, 332. 

Husam« ’d-Din Surlffi, 607. 

Husayn, Khwaja, of Marw% 644, 644 n. 

^usayn, Mir Sayyid, Khing-Suwar. 497. 

Husayn, Qudsi, Mir, 672. 

Husayn, Shaykh, of Kh warazm, 487, 651. 

Husa\m ^Ali, Barha, 428. 

Husayn Beg, 486, 532 (No. 219). 

Husayn Khan. Barha, 428, 

Husayn Khan. Mirza, 486 (No, 149), 490. 

Husayn Khan Qazwini, 581 (No. 337). 

Husayn Khan Shamlu, of Harat, 392, 
409. 

Husayn Khan Taknya, 373, 402 (No. 53). 

l^usayn Lodi, 568. 

Husayn Mirza, son of Shahurlffi Mirza 
Badalffishi, 326, 327, 413 n. 

Husayn Mirza, Safawi, 327. 

Husayn Mirza, Sultan, 389, 480, 514. 

Husayn Pakhliwai, 504, 563 (No. 301). 

Husayn Quli Beg (Khan) ; vide Khan 
Jahan. 

Husayn Sana*'!, a poet. 634. 

Husayn-i KulankI, a katib, 109. 

IHusayni, Mir, 424. 


Husn o y&z, a Ma^nawi, 579. 

Huzni, of Ispahan, a poet. 635. 

Huzuri, a poet, 667 n. 
hydrostatic balance, 43. 

BACKHI, or closet, 48. 

‘^Ibadatmand, 510. 

Ibn Hajar, 609, 644 n.. 651 n. 

Ibn-i Bawwab, a katib, 106. 

Ibn-i Muqlah, 106. 

Ibrahim, Afghiin, 351. 

Ibrahim Beg Jabuq, 351. 

Ibrahim Fathpuri, Shay kh, 441. 

Ibrahim, Haji, of Sarhind, 111, 180, 183, 
198, 617. 

Ibrahim Husayn Mirza, 349, 353, 380, 
403, 513, 514. 

Ibrahim-i Badalffishi, Khwaja, 481 
(No. 131). 

Ibrahim Khan, Baluchi, 388. 

Ibrahim Khan Fat h- Jang, son ‘of 
Htimad'^ ’d-Dawla, 501, 536 n., 

575, 576, 

Ibrahim Khan-i Shaybani, 416 (No. 64). 
Ibrahim Klian Sur, 418. 

Ibrahim Lohani, 586. 

Ibrahim, Mirza, 324 (No. 6). 

Ibrahim Mirza, Akbar's brother, 594. 
Ibrahim, Mirza, of Isfahan, 109. 

Ibrahim of Astarabad, a katib, 107. 
Ibrahim of Yazd, an engraver, .55. 
Ibrahim, Qazi, 617. 

Ibrahim QuH, son of Isma^^il Quli Khan, 
576 (No. 322). 

Ibrahim, son of Mirza Rustam Safawi, 
329. 

Ibrahim, Sultan, son of Mirza Shahrulffi, 
107. 

ice, used at court, 58. 
ideas peculiar to the East, 573 n., 622 n., 
623 n., 625 n., 636 n., 639 n., 646 n., 
647 n., 656 n.'; vide eyes (blue), 
Pharao, Adam, sipand, bear, moon. 
Idris, a katib, 105, 107. 

^Iffat Banu Begum, 533 n. 

Ifti]ffiar Beg, 581 (No. 335). 

Iftilffiar Khan. 519, 588, 588 n. 

Ig^ur (Uighur), a Cha^la,i tribe, 423, 
Thtimam Khan. 588, 588 n. 
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Ikhlas Khan, 569. 

Ilj^las Khan 1‘^tihar, the Eunuch, 444 
(No. 86). 

IlAtisas Khan Barha, 427, 428. 

Ikhtiyar, Khwaja. 107. 

Il^tiyaru 'l-Mulk. Gujratl, 343, 515, 570. 
llahdad, of Amrohah, 212. 

IlahdM Fayzi, of 8arhind, 331 n. 
Ilahdiya, »Shayl^, 607. 

Ilahdiya, .<^011 of Kishwar Khan. 557. 

Hahiy a coin, 30. 

Hah Virdi Khan. 670 n. 

Ilham'^ ’llah Kamhu, 440. 
illuminations at court, 50. 

Iltifat Khan. 329. 

Ilyas Khan Langah, 407. 

^Imad, a katib, 109 n. 

‘^Imad, of Laristan, 549. 

'^Imad'i ’1-Mulk, .581 (Xo. 343). 

Imam :MahdI. 113 n., 178, 198, 198 n, ; 

vide Sahib-i Zaman. 

Imam Quli Shighali, 577 (Xo. 325). 
Imami, a poet, 646 n. 
im morality of the Grandees. 202, 335, 
374, 392, 393. 520 n., .531, 663 n., 
664 n. 

importation of horses, 225, 244. 

grants, 281. 

*^Inayat Khan. 494 n. 

^Inayata 41ah, Darbar Khan. 517. 
‘^Inayatu 'ILih. Khan, 560. 

"^Inayat^ 'llah, Mirza, 392 n. 

Indarman, Bundela, 546. 
infantry, 261, 264. 
insignia, of Uiwans, 453 n. 
inventions, 42 ; vide Akbar. 

Iqbdhmma-yi Jahdnglri, author of. 454, 
^irdqi, a kind of horse, 147. 

Irij (Irieh), 8hahnawaz Khan, 360, 550 
(Xo. 255), 575. 
irmds, money, 260. 
iron, 43, 120. 

Ir^hdd-i Qdzi^ title of a work, 617. 

Qazi, 498, 686. 

Zamindar, 351, 363, 365, 365 n., 
438, 

Kban. of Orisa, 377; tide ^Isa 
Zamindar, and Mhan 
'’Isa Khan Ma*’in, 594. 

''Isa Khayl Afgjhans, 508. 


•^Isama ’d-Din Ibrahim, Mawlana, 487, 
644 n. 

‘^Isa TarlAan, Mirza, 392, 392 n., 463, 465. 
Isfandiyar Khan, 505. 

Is-haq, Mawlana, 615. 

Is-haq, Mull a, a singer, 681. 

^ishnqdtdzi, tide pigeon living. 

Is-haq -i Faruqi, 8hayidi, of Bhakkar, 
579. 

Is-haq-i Ma^ribi, Shaykh, 570 n. 

^Ishqi. Mawlana, 596. 

Iskandar Bcgi Badakhshi, 531 (Xo. 211). 
Iskandar Khan, Uzbak, Khan ‘^Alam, 
364, 394 (Xo. 48), 414. 
iddh, a caligraphical term, 109 n. 

Islam Khan Chishti, 552, 552 n., .586, 587. 
Islem Shah, 680 n.. 681 n. ; vide Salim 
Shilh. 

Isma'^il, Mulla and Mawlana, 607, 617. 
Isma^il, Shah of Persia. 187, 591. 

Isma'^il Kambu, Haji, 436. 

Isma^il Khan (Quli Beg) Dulday, 422 
(Xo, 72). 

Isma^il Khan. Shaybani, 417. 

Isma*^!! Mirza. Safawi, 328. 

Isma^il Quli Khln, 388 (Xo. 46), 446, 470. 
IstajUi (Ustajlii), a tribe, 687. 
istihldl, a rhetorical figure, 670 n, 

‘’Itabi of Xajaf, a poet, 6.58. 

I^^tibar Khan, a eunuch of Jahangir, 479. 
I^tibar Khan, the Eunuch, 442. 

I^^timad Khan, the Eunuch, 473 (Xo. 1 19). 
I^^timad Khan Gnjrati, 13, 13 n., 207. 343, 
418 (Xo. 67), 419, 570. 

1‘^timad" 'd-DawIa Ghivas Beg. 571 (Xo. 
319), 576. 

1‘^timad® ’l-Mulk, Gujrati, 419. 

‘^Ivaz, Mirza, 372. 

‘^Iwaz Bahadur, 486. 

*'Izzat, Mirza, 494 n. 

^Izzat Kh an, son of Yusuf Kh an, 404, 
687. 

‘'Iz 2 at“ ’llah, .561 (Xo. 289). 

TABARI Qaqshfd. 377, 390, 482. 

^ Jabbar Quit Gakkhar, 545. 

Jackfruit, 74. 

Ja‘^far, a poet, 643, 643 n. 

Ja^'far, Mirza, a poet. 453. 

' Ja^'far, of Tabriz, a katib. 107, 108. 
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Ja^^far Beg-i A^af Khan, 113 ; vide Asaf 
Khan (III). 

Ja‘^far Buj^ari, 8a3’yi{l, 458. 

Ja'^far Khan Taklu, 470 (Xo. 114). 

Jaganniith, son of Bihari Mai, 421. 

Jagat Gosa,\'im. mother of Shahjahan, 
323. 

Jagat Singh, Kaclilu^aha, 323, 363, 

495 (Xo. 160), 510. 

jagirs, 2.‘)2, 271, 339. 

Jagrnal, 310, 

Jagmal Kachlui aha, 483 (Xo. 134). 

Jagrnal Puwar, 532 (Xo. 218). 

Jagnath, a singer, 682 n. 

Jagncris, a clan, 429. 

Jagraj Bikramajit, 568. 

Jahan-afroz, Prince, 551. 

Jahiln Ara Begum, 375. 

Jahiindar, Sultan, 324. 

Janangir, Emperor [Prince Salim], 
his birth and death, 322 ; 

his wives and children, 323, 

533 n., 686 ; his weight, 277 ii. i 
da\^ of acces.'=;ion, 223 n. ; makes 
vows, 300 ; his love to Xur Jahan, 
572 n.. 474 ; 353, 369, 385, 508, 510, 
639 n., 644 n. 

Jahangir Barha, Sayyid, 427. 

Jahangirdad, a musician, 682 n. 

Jahangir Quli Bea, Hu may Cm, 351. 

Jahangir Quli Khan Lala Beg, 499, 562. 

Jahangir Quli Khan. Mirzil vShamsi, 346, 
499 (Xo. 163). 

Jai Chand, of Xacarkot, 349, 443. 

Jay Mai, of Mirtha, 398 ; nde Jatmal. 

Jaymal. son of Rupd. 472, 475. 

JalfiJr, a tribe, 450. 

Jalal Barha, 8a\yul. 455. 

jnh'thi, a rupe<‘, 34 ; its meaning, 248 n. 

Jalala Tarikl, or Kaw^hani, 368, 369, 388, 
434. 442, 452, ,706. 

JfflulT, a coin, 30. 

Jal.il-i Bukhari, .Sivy id, a saint, 570. 

Jalal Kashmiri, 484. 

Jalal Khan, ndt Salim Shah. 

Jalal Khan Baqa*‘i. 664 n. 

Jalal Khan Gakkhar. .5u6, 508. 544. 

Jalal Khan Qurchi, 531 (Xo. 213). 

Jalal’^ M-Din Mahmud Bujuq, 417 
(Xo. 65}. 


Jalal“ ’d-Din Mas'^ud, 417, 417 n. 

JalaW ’d-Din Multani, Qazi, 183, 195, 
616. 

Jalal^ Vl-Hin, of Sistan, 328. 

Jalal^ 'd-Din, Shavkh, 607. 

JalaD ’d-Din Sur, 400. 

ju/r, a kind of writing, 106, 106 n. 

Jam Xanda, 390. 

Jam of Kachh, 344, 461. 
jama hdsil-i hdJ, vide assessment. 
jama raqmi, vide assessment. 

Jamal BalAtyar, Shayl^, of Jalesar, 200, 
469 (Xo. 113), 470, 524. 

Jamal Kambu, Shayklt, 596. 

Jamal Khan Afghan, 481. 

Jamal Kh an Kambu, 614. 

Jamal Khan, of Mewat, 354. 

Jamal Khan, son of Qutlu, 586. 

Jamal, Mulla and Mawlana, 616. 

JamaD 'd-Din, a katib, 107. 

JamaD *d-Din Barha, 447, 532 (Xo. 217). 
JamaD 'd-Din Husayn, a katib, 107. 
JamaD ’d-Din Husayn Inju, Mir, 499 
(Xo. 164), 500. 

Jami, the poet, 636 n. 

Jamil Beg, son of Taj Khan, 508. 
Jamshed, Mawlana, 109. 

Jan, Khwaja, 680. 

Janan Begum, 322. 

Jiln Baba, Mirz5, 390, 392, 392 n. 
jangla, a kind of horse, 243, 244, 245. 
Jani Beg, Mirza, of Sindh, 203, 219, 356, 
389 (Xo. 47), 390, 646 n. 

Janish Bahadur, 368, 537 (Xo. 235). 

Jan Jahan Lodi, 568. 

Janju.ds, a tribe, 507 n. 

Jan Xisar Khan. .567. 

Jan Qulij, 561 (Xo. 291), 562. 

Jar'i ’ll ah, Mirza, .583. 
jasf, a metal, 41. 

Jaswant Singh, 5,34. 

Jaswant Singh Bundela, 546. 

Jat Mai, of Mirtha, 563 ; of Chitor, 685 ; 

vidv Jai Mai, 
jai\ a weight, 37. 

Jawhar, Shayl^. 617. 

Jazbi, a poet, 537, 665. 
jazya (properly jizya) or tax on infidels, 
abolished by Akbar, 198, 247 n. 
jealousy, of the Grandees, 415. 
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jetiil, a coin, 32. 
jewels, lo. 

jhan(fCiy the iTuiian tiag, .'52. 

Jhariyyah, a caste in Gujrat, 200 n. 
jhardka, or inspecting ^vindo\v, 56, 
358 n., 682 n. ; ) uJe darsan. 

Jhujhar Khan 

Jhujhar Khan Gujrath 419, 515. 

Jhujhar J^ingh Bundela, 546, 547, 567, 
658, 

Ji Ji Anaga, Akbar's nurse, 338. 343 ; 
dies, 345. 

jilaivdna^ 150, I.IO n. 
jilaicddrs, or runners, 146, 150 n. 

Jodh Bai, 686. 

Jodras, a tribe, 507 n. 

Jntik Kdy, or court astrologer, 442 n. 
Judd®" I, a poet, 114 n., 660, 667 n. 

Jujak Begum, 551. 

Jumlat'^ 'I'Mulk, a title, 374. 

Junayd-i KararanI, 350, 433, 437, 466. 
Juiiayd Murul, 500 (>ro. 383). 

K AB Gakkhar, 506 n. 

Kab Hay, or Poet Laureate, 442. 
kabdb, a dish, 63. 

Kabir ChishtI, Shayl^. 585 (Xo. 370), 
5S6. 

Kabir, Shaykh, 585 n. 

Kabir, 8haykh, .son of kShavldi ^tunawwar, 
617. 

Kachhwaha Rajas, madness of their 
family, 323, 353 : 435, 510 ; i ide 
Bahari Mai. Bhagwan Da-^, Man 
Singh ; Rdjawat and Shaykhawat, 
462. 

title of an Arabic grammar, 390 n. 
Kahi, a poet, 636. 

kail, a name for gold in Panjabi language, 
26. 

Kajar, a Turkish tribe, 687. 

Kakar ^Ali Khan-i Chi.shtT, 447 (Xo. 92). 
Kilkars, a tribe, 409. 

Kakfi, Shaykb, 615. 
knld, a coin, 31, 32. 

Kiila Pabar, 4(Mj, 4(M) n. 

Kaian Bog, Kluvaia, 513. 

Kalnwant, or Kaldnvnt, a singer, 681 n. 
Kalilah Jjamuak, an Arabic work, 112. 
Kaiim, a poet, 672 n. 


KalimdV^ \^}i-iShiL^aid, a work on Persian 
literature, 263 n. 

Kalla, Kachhwaha, 590 (Xo. 381). 

Kalla, son of Ray Ram. of Jodhpur, 437, 
531. 

Kalyan, of Jaisalnur, 533. 

Kalya n Mai, Rathor, of Bikaiiir, 331, 
384, 448 (Xo. 93). 

Kal\-an Singh, son of Man Singh, 543. 
Kamal Bukhari, Sayyid, 434. 

Kamal Khan, of Jalor, 689. 

Kamal Khan Gakkhar, 338, 450, .506, 507, 
544. 

Kamal Mulla. 615. 

Kamil l'^ 'd-Din, father of Abu Turab, 570. 
Kamal^ 'd-Bin Hu>ayn, Maulana, 609. 
KamaB ’d-Dln KhawafI, 494 n. 

Kambu, a tribe, 436, 440. 

Kami, author of the d-Ma^dsir^ 

496 n. 

Kami, of Sahzwar, a poet, 670. 

Kamil Khan ‘^Alamgiri, 548. 

Kamil Khan, Mirza Khurrum. 346, 511 
(Xo. 177). 

Kamruii, Mirza, 325, 410. 411, 412, 423, 
515, 6S6. 

Kangar Kaehliwaha, 483, 600. 
kasl, a metallic composition, 42. 

Karam ‘'All, 584. 

Karam Beg, son of Sher Beg, 581. 
Karam'^ ’llah, of ‘^Ali Mardan, 556. 
Karam** 'llah Kamhu, 440. 477. 

Karan Ratlnw. 386. 540. 

Karim ibid. Afghan, 3.5L 
Karin Charid, Kachhwaha, 422 n. 
karnd, a trumpet, 53. 
karor, 13. 
kashk, a di->h, 63. 

Ka-hmiri, iSIirza, 526, .527. 

Ka-'hmhB. thmr character, 412, 4.36. 
Katins, a tribe in Snrath, 3.5.5. 
katibs, or calurraphists, I(‘7. 

Katis, a tribe, 459. 

kaulpntr, a metal lie composition. 42. 

Kawkab Qaz\^ini, 543. 

kau'lal^t, a royal ensign. 52. 

Kay Quhab, son of Mirza Muhammad 
^ Hakim, 4^8. 

Ke.shu l>as Rathor, 323, 594 iXo. 408). 
Ke.su I>as, son of Jai Mai, ,563 (Xo. 302). 
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KesQ Das Maru, 563. 

Kewal Ram, 497 n. 

Khabita, a rebel, 383, 383 n., 483. 

KJiadija Begum, .576. 

khafl^ a kind of WTiting. 106. 

^afi Khan, 366 n., 494 n. 
khdk-i khalds, 21, 24, 38. 
l^k-shoy, 27. 

Khalid bin ‘^Abd’^' 11 ah Qasri, 37. 

Kh alil ibn-i Ahmad, 105. 

^alil Quli, .584 (No. 358). 

Khalil^ 'Hah, Shaykh (Shah), 408, 593. 
Khalilu Hlah Yazdi. Mir, 503. 

Khan ‘^Alam Chalma Beg, 410 (Xo. 58), 
Khan *^Alam Iskandar Khan, 304. 

Kh an ^Alam, Mirza BarWiurdar, 577 
(Xo. 328). 

Khan-i A'^zam Mirza ^Aziz Koka, 178, 
217, 219, 310-11, .323-4, 343 

(Xo. 21), 434, .500, 672 n. 

Khiin Bdhd, a title, 330. 

Khan Dawran, Shah beg Khan Arghun, 
408 (Xo, 57). 

Khan I)a\\Tan Shahjahani, 4-54. 

Khan Jahan, a title, 3.50. 

Khan Jahan Barha, 428, 430. 

Khan Jahan, Husayn Quli, 181, 214, .348. 
Kh an Jahan Lodi, 357 ; nde next name, 
Kh an Jahan Lodi, governor of Orissa, 
395 n. 

Khan Jahan Lodi, Biru, son of Dawlat 
Khan Lodi, 565. 

Kha n-i Kalan, Mir Muhammad, 338 
(Xo. 16). 

Khan Khanan, a title, 330 ; insignia, 
330 ; vide. Bairam Khan, Mun^im 
Khan, and next name. 

Klian Khanan. Mirza ‘^Abd’^ 'r- Rahim, 
son of Bay ram Khan, 215, 322, 329, 
354 (Xo. 29), 391, .501, 56.5, 639 n., 
644 n., 646 n., 648 n,, 649 n., 655 n., 
663 n., 668 n.. 670 n., 672 n., 673 n., 
675 n., 678 n., 682 n. 

Kh an Mirza, 324, 32.5 n. 

Kh an Muhammad Qaq'^hal, 688. 

Khan Zanuin ^Ali Quli Shaybani, 335 
(Xo. 13K 395, 514. 547, 638 n. 
Khanazad Khan, 519, 527, 5.53. 

Khandan. a katib, 108. 685. 

]^angar» of Kachh, 461. 


Khanjar Beg Chaghta, 601. 

Khanji. Malik, of .15 lor, 55,3. 

Khanzada'-i. of Mewat, 354 n., 426. 

kharnl 23, 26, 27. 

khnrehini, a kind of gold, 41, 42. 

khardaU a weight, 37. 

khargnh, a tent, 57. 

Khatars, a tribe, .507 n., 545 n., 589. 
589 n. 

Khawand Do-^t, 466. 
l^ichri, 62. 

Khidmatiyya, a class of servants at court. 
261, 262, 262 n. ; their eluef, 

Khidmat Ra,i, 262, 477. 
Khing-Siiwar, 497. 

Khizr (Elias), the Prophet, 625, 625 n., 
637 n., 651. 

Kliizr I^v^aja Khan. 394, 394 n., 395, 
405, 423, 489, 491, 597, 683. 

Kh izr Sultan Gakkhar, ,54,5. 

Khokaran, a trihe, 507 n. 

Khubu, Shaykli, 556 (Xo. 275). 
Khudawand Khan Dakhini.490 (Xo. 151), 
498. 

Khuda Yar Khan Lati, 391 n, 

Khurram Begum, 325, 326, 
l^urramdad, a musician, 682 n. 
Khurram Khan. 602. 

Khurram. Mirza, vide Kamil Khiin, 
Khurram. Prince, 358, 358 n. ; ? ide 

Shahjahan. 

KJiushkn, a dish, 62. 
kkushruz, 286, 287. 

Khusraw. of Dehll, a poet, 108 n., 609, 
652. 

Khusrawi, of Qa*’in, 661. 

Khusraw Khan Chirgis, 392. 

Kh usraw, Prince, son of Jahangir. 323, 
324, 34.5, 346, 455, 456 n., 479, 504, 
505, 520. 

khuthay read by princes, 194. 

Khwaja Ahrar, a saint, 339. 

Khwaja *^Arab, 214. 

Khwaja Baqi Khan. 511. 

Khwaja Beg Mirza, 585 (Xo. 365). 
Khwaja Hasan, uncle of Zayn Khan 
Koka. 323, 367. 

Khwaja Hasan Xaqshbandi, 339. 

Khwaja Jahan, Amina of Hirat, 467 
(Xo. 110). 
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Khwaja Jahan Dost Muhammad, 533 n. 
Khwaja Kaian (Khwajagan Khwaja), 
339. 

Khwaja Sulayman Afghan, 362. 

Khwaja ‘^Usman Afghan vide ^Usman, 
Khwajagan Khwaja, 467, 608 ; vide 
Khwaja Kaian. 

KhwajagI Khwaia Tahrani, 572, 576. 
Khwajagi Muhammad Husayn, 534, 542 
(Xo. 241). 

Khwananda. Mir, 518, 

Khawand Mahmud, 339. 

Kijak Begum, 339. 

Kljak Khwaja. 553 (Xo, 262), 554. 

Kika Rana (Rana Partab), 361, 460, 
491 n. 

kilds {gilds), cherries, 69 n. 

killing of animals forbidden, 209, 268. 

kindri (lace), 574. 

Kirat, Raja of Kalmjar, 680 n. 

Kishn Das Tunwar, 569 (Xo. 313). 

Kishn Singh Bhadauriya, 547. 
Kishnjoshi, a Sanskrit work, 110. 

Kish war Khan. 557. 
kitchen, the imperial. 59. 

Koh-!)ar, a tribe, 682. 

koka or kidaltdsh, or foster brother, 340. 

kokndr, 578. 

Kor Hamza, 327. 

koniish, a kind of salutation, 167, 

Kuchak ‘^Ali Khan KolabT, 484 (Xo. 138). 
Kufic letter.s, 106. 
knhdrs or palki bearers, 264. 
kuhna. 23. 

Kujak (Kuchak) Yasawuil, 538. 
kukrah, 24, 25. 

kumakl, a cla.ss of troops, 242. 
Kundliwaks, a clan, 426, 431. 
kushta, prepared quicksilver, 633, 633 n. 
kuwarga, a musical instrument, 52. 

T AC, 236, 237. 

Lachml Xara*'in, of Kuch Bihar, 
362, 363 ; tide Lakhml. 

Lachnii Xara^in Shafiq, a Persian uTiter, 
550 n. 

Lad, Shaykh, 688. 

Lad Barha, Sayyid. 594 (Xo. 409). 

Iddan. a perfume, 83. 

Ladli Begum, 574. 


Lahaurl, Mirza, 562. 

Lakhmi Ray, of Kokra, 536 n. ; vide 
Lachhmi. 
lakrdit, 262. 

Jaldli, a coin, 30, 36. 

Lai Kaiawant (Miyan Lai), 681, 681 n. 
Lai Khan, a singer, 682 n. 

La^i Khan Kalabi, 530 (Xo. 209). 

Lala, son of Blr Bar, 444, 590 (Xo. 387). 
lalla, meaning of, 470, 470 n. 

Lamas of Thibet, 211. 
land revenue, 13. 

Langahs, a clan, 390. 

Lardli Begum, vide Ladli. 
lari, a kind of silver, 23, 39. 

Lashkar Khan, ‘^Abd’^ T-Hasan, 221. 
Lashkar Khan Barha, 428. 

Lashkar Khan, Muhammad Husayn, 
446 (Xo. 90). 

Lashkari Gakkhar, 508. 

Laskari, Mirza, son of Mirza Yusuf Khan. 
371, 567, 584, 589 (Xo. 375), vide 
Safshikan Khan. 

Lashkarshikan Khan, 361. 

Latif Khwaja, 206. 

Layli, 630 n. 
lead, 41, 42. 

learned men, exchanged for horses, 
200-1 ; banished, 196, 198, 199, 
2(X> ; list of them during Akbar’s 
reign, 606 ; where placed in battle, 
656 n., 657 n. 

leopards, for hunting, 296, 297, 298, 299, 
590 ; leopard carriage, 158. 
letters, 104. 

library^ the imperial, 109. 

Lilawati, title of a Sanskrit work, 112. 
lime, price of, 2.33. 

Lisani, a poet, 673 n. 

Lisdn'^ d-ghayb, title of a book, 673 n. 
Liwa*”!, a poet, 682 n. 

Lodi Khan, son of Qutla, 586. 

Lohani 689. 

Lohar Chak, .535. 

Lon Karan, Riiy, 443, 554, 600. 
lubdn, a perfume, 87. 

Lubh^ title of a historical 

work, 496 n. 

Lutf® TIah, son of Khusraw Khun, 392. 
Lutf“ Tlah, son of Sa^id Khan. 519. 



M A^'ASIIM RAHDfT, a hi^torkal 
work. 360, 360 n., 672 ii. 

Ma^sum Reg Satawi, 471. 

Ma^§um Khan Faraiil^uflT, 36.7. 376-7, 
437, 438, 4.71. 491 {Xo. lo7). 

Ma'^sum Kh an Kabuli, 198. 364, 366. 

376, 377, 438. 476 n., 494. 497 ii. 
Ma^^sum. Mir, of Bliakliar, .778 (329), 
Ma^surii, Mir, of Kdbul, 340. 

Ma‘’sum, Mir, of Kachan, 603 n. 
mndad-i > ulc Huyurgbal. 

'{-nfkdr, Ma‘^na^vI, ,779. 
maddcif, a class of letters, 109 n. 

Madhu Singh, .768. 

Madhu Singh Kachhwaha, 460 (Xo. 104). 
Madhu Singh, of Kokra, 438, ,736 n. 
Madhu Singh Shavkliawat, 462, 
Madhukar Bundela, of Qndchha, 382, 
424, 475, 502, .709, .745, 546. 
Madrasas. 289 ; Humayun's at Dihli, 607. 
ynaghrihi, a dirham, 37. 

Maghrihyya^ a class of saints, 570. 

Mah Banu Begum, 347, 35.7, 357. 

Mah Jujak Begum, 333, 3.39. 

Maha Singh, grandson of Man Singh, 
Kuchhvvaha, 363, 496. 

Maha Singh Bhadauriah, 547. 

Mahabat Khan, .3.78, 359, 360, 361, 371, 
402, 455. 

Mahahat Khan *^Alamgiri, 589. 
Mahdhhdifit^ 110, HI n.. 220. 

Mahapater, the singer, 680 n, 

Mahdawi, a sect, .749. 

Mahdi Khwaja, 463. 

Mahdi Qasim Khan, 372 (Xo. 36), 402, 
403, 537. 

Mahes Das, Rathor, 386. 

Mah mam D, an Afghdn tribe, 368, 434. 
Mahmud, son of Bahi'i Mankli, 528. 
Mahmu<l (d Barha, Sayyid. 424 (Xo. 75). 
Mahmud of Basakln^an, 186, .702. 
Mahmud Bigara, Sultan of Gujrat, 
,769-570. 

^rahnifKl, son of Dawlat Khan Lodi, .764. 
Mahmfid fd Ghazni. .706 n. 

Mahnifnl I<-haq, a k<7tih, 109. 

Mahmutl Kluin, sc>n of KhTin Jahan Lodi, 
,768. 

Mahmu<l. M.alik, of SDtan, 328. 

Mahmud, Mir. Mahui. 6.75 n. 


Mahmud, Mir, ^ruii'^hiy’* '1-Mamalik,. 
498. 

Mahmud, Mirza, Gurganl, .713. 

Mahmud, Rakldlual. 563. 

Mahmud Si\ a.^l^h. a katib. lo7. 

Mahmud. Sultan ot Bhakkar, 390, 46.3, 
464, 465. 

Mahmud, Sultan (11), king of Gujrat, 
418, 419. 

Mahmud Sultan ^lirza, .713, 514. 
Mnhmudiyya, a sect, .702. 

Mahtnhl, 48. 

Mahum Anagah, 331, 340, 341, 347, .3.32, 
413. 

yntihinra tree, 75, 684. 

Mahwi Hamadan, a poet, 6.75. 

Ma^in, or Munj, a Rajput clan, .794. 

Maji, a tribe, 679 n. 

l-Akbdr, a work. 640 n. 
Majnun Khan Qaqshal, 344, 397, 399 
(Xo. .70), 

Makhan Barha, 428. 

Malddumu 'l-Mulk, ‘^Ahdu dlrdi of 
SulHnpur, 177, 181, 183, 186, 19.7, 
197, 198, 40.7, 614 (Xo. 104). 

Makhji, the nom-de-plume of two 
Imperial prinecs.ses, 322, 575. 
Maldsu.? Khan. 422 (Xo. 70). 

a musician, 682 n. 

^Likhzfin-i Afiihflnu a histf>ry, ,769. 
mah or Gujrat wrestlers, 229, 263. 
maldgir, a perfume, 87. 

Malays, 684. 

Maldeo, Raja, of Jodhpur, 330, 331, 474, 
47.7. 

malghuba, a dish, 64. 
malik\ a title, 399 n. 

Malik Ahmad Dakhli. a poet, 677 n., 
678. 

Malik ‘^Ali, Khwaja. 580 (Xo. 330). 

Mahk ^Ambar, 550, 565, 566. 

Malik Bir, .707, 

Malik Kalan, .707, 

Mahk Kid, .706, 507. 

Malik Mas^ud, .772. 

Malik, Mawlana, a katib, 109. 

5Iahk Pilu, .706 n. 

Maiik« ’sh-Shu^ara, .749, G18, 618 n. 
Malku Sa,r, of Kueh Bihar, 350. 

Mallu (Qadir Khan). 473. 
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Mamrez Khan, son of ^^Usniaii LohanT, 
586. 

man^ a coin, 31. 

Man Tunwar. of Gwals ar, 6S<J, 
mamlal, a tent, r)G, h3. 

Mangarals, a tribe, ."i07 n. 
mangoes, 72, 73, 613. 

Manija Begum, .">7)^, .)76- 
manklT^ meaning of. 400, 40o n., .728. 
Manohar, son of Lukaran, 5.)4 (Xo, 
265), 

Manrup Kaclihwaha, 422. 

Mansabdar, 241, 247, 248, 249 ; muster 
one-fourth, or one-tifth, of their 
contingents, 254, 25r5 ; salaries, 

250, 251, 2.55, 2.56 ; below the rank 
of commanders of Two Hundred, 
594 ; — under Jahangir and 8hah- 
jahan, 604, 605 ; re/e grandees. 

Man 8ingh Darbari, 569. 

Man Singh Kachhwaha, .569 (Xo. 314). 
Man Singh Kachh\\aha, Raja, 215, 361 
(Xo. 30), 460, 460 n. 

Mansur, Mir, 660. 

Ma^qalt^ a kiml of wTiting, 105, 106. 
Maq§ud, Kh^ydja, of Hirat, the engraver, 
28, .54, 55. 

Maq$ud, son of Makhsu^ Khan, 422. 
Maq^ud ‘^All Kor, 484 (XTu 136). 

Maqsud ‘'All, of W erkopa*"!, 677 n. 
markaz, a caligraphical term, 109 n. 
Markaz^ 'l-cohcar, title of a uork, 
619 n. 

marriage, laws of different sects, 182, 
183; Akbar's la\^s regarding, 277 ; 
taxes on, 288 ; age fixed for, 204, 
213, 

Ma^-ruf, Mawlana. a katib, 107. 

Ma^^ruf Sadr, Shay]A, 525. 

Maryam Makani^ title of Akbar’s 

mother, 49, 49 n., 6.5, 506. 

Mashariq^ 'I-anu’dr, a work, 617. 

Masih (the ''■ Messiah ”). 625 n. 

Masiha-i Kairanawi. a poet, 613. 
Masnad-i ‘•Ali, 564, 590. 

Mas^ud Husayn Mirza. 349, 51.3, 514, 
515. 

Matdli^, an Arabic work, 390 n. 
matchlocks, 120; — bearers, 123, 261, 
264, 


Mathura Das, Khatri, 590 (Xo. 378). 
Mated) id^ 'l-kilam, title of a book, 619 n. 
Mawis, an aboriginal race, employed by 
Akbar, 262. 

Mawlanazada Shukr. 610. 

Maydani Afghan, 560. 

Mayli, of Hirat, 642, 

Mazharl, of Kashmir, a jioct, 654. 
measures, 93 n.. 235, 236, 237, 239 ; of 
Kashmir, 370. 

Medni Ray Chauhan, 524 (Xo. 198). 
melons, different kinds of. 69, ,590. 
metals, origin of, 40 ; compositions. 42. 
Mewras, runners, 202, 262 n. 

)md, a perfume, 8.5. 

Mihr AH Barlas, 364. 

Mihr ‘^Ali Khau Sildoz, 481 (Xo. 130). 
Mihr ^Ali KolabI, 376. 380, 516. 

)n}hrdhu a coin, 31, 31 n. 
mihr kill, a kind of cloth, 101. 685. 
MihrunnUa, ? ide Xfir Jahan. 

Mihtar Jawhar, 488 n. 

Mihtar Khau, Anis^ ’d-Din, 4.59 (Xo, 102). 
Mihtar Sa^adat, 558. 

Mihtar Saka.i, 488. 
milk, vide sayurghal. 

nrillcnnium, 113 n., 178 n,, 201, 208, 503. 
ruinerals, 40. 

Mint, Imperial, 16, 18, 55,5 ; Akbar’s 
mint-towns, 32, 

Mir ‘’Adi, 278. 

Mir ‘^Arz, an officer, 267, 269, 3.5.5. 

Mir Atash, a title, 524. 

Mir Bakawal, or master of the kitchen, 
59, 60. 61. 

Mir Kalan Mawlana, 610. 

Mir Khalifa, 463. 

Mir Khan, 457, 526, 

Mir Kh an Yasaviul, .584 (Xo. 361). 

Mir Khawa.fi, Khwaja, 494 n. 

Mir Khwaja, son of Sultan Khwaja, 467. 
Mir Ma)izil, or (juarter- master, 49. 

Mir Ruhd^i, a title', 671 n. 

Mir Sdmdn, a title, 417, 

Mtr Shah, . 580 . 

miraculous events. 3Hl : ride Akbar. 
Mirak Bahadur Argbun. .530 (Xo. 208). 
Mrrak Jalair, 588. 

Mirak Kbrm, 486. 

Mirak Khan Bahadur. 6<>1. 
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Mirak, Khwaja, Chingiz Khan, 490. 
Miraki Khwaja, 593. 

Mirak, Mirza, Razawl Khin, 485. 

Miran Bul^ari, Saj’vid, 433. 

Miran Mubarak 8hah, of Khandes, 322. 
Miran Muhammad »Shah, of Khandes, 
343. 

Miran 8adr Jahan, 522. 

'l-Kaynitt, title of a book, 638 n. 
mirdaka, a non-commisrfioned officer, 
123, 123 n„ 261, 264. 

Mirza Ahmad, Khwaja, 572, 576. 

Mirza Beg Shahrl, 468. 

Mirza Khan, or Mirza lyian Khanan, vide 
Kha n Khanan Mirza ‘^Abd'^ 'r-Rahim. 
Mirza Khan Kishapuri, 563 (Xo. 303). 
Mirza Khwaja, son of Mirza Asad“ 
’llah, 588 (No. 371). 

Mirza Quli Khan, 408, 418, 598. 

Mirza Quli Mayli, 642. 

Mirza Raja, vide Man Singh. 

Mirza Shabi, 454. 

Mirz3, Sultan, son of Mirza Shahrukh 
Eadakhshi, 327. 

Mirzada *^Ali Khan, 491 (Xo. 152). 
Mirzas, their genealogy and revolt, 513, 
514 ; vide rebellion. 
misqdU a w'eight, 37, 38. 

Mi§ri Begam, 583. 
niisfar, of copyists, 55 n. 

Miyan Chand, a singer, 681. 

Miyan ’^Isa fUian Lohani, father of 
^Usman, 586. 

Miyan Joh, 401. 

Miyan Khan (ihori, 344. 

Miyan Lai, ride Lai Kalawant. 

Miyan Tansen, ride Tansen. 

Miyan Wajih*^ ’d-Din, 607. 

Miyana Af^ans, 507, 569. 

Mohan Das, Ray, 524. 

Mohan Kachhwaha, 435- 
Mokei^h Mahurifivd^ a Sanskrit work, 110. 
money, Persian, Hindustani, and Turani 
e<{uivalent.'i, 544. 
monopolies, imperial, 535. 
moon, in dreams signihes luek, 337. 
moth, its love to the candle, 646 n. 

Moth Raja, ride Udai Singh. 
mu^allaq^ 312. 

Mu^arri^ Khan. 584. 


Mu^’azzam Khan, 552, 588 n. 

Mu^’azzam Khwaja, 395 n., 448, 591. 
Mubarak-i Bukhari, of Gujrat, 419, 433, 
434. 

Mubarak Kashmiri, Sayyid, 535. 
Mubarak Khan, Gakkhar, 506 (Xo. 171), 
508, 544. 

^Mubarak Khan, vazlr of Sultan Mahmud 
of Bhakkar, 464. 

Mubarak, Mulla, 204. 

Mubarak of Xagor, Shaykh, father of 
Abu H-Fazl, 177, 178, 195, 196, 207, 
219, 548, 607, 640 n. 

Mubarak, Sayyid, of Gwalyar, 607. 
Mubarak, Shaykh, of Alwar, 607. 
Mubarak Shah, a katib, 106. 

Mnbariz Khan ^-Adli, 507. 

Mus'^ab bin Zubayr, 37. 

Mu^ahib Khan, 602 n. 

Mustafa ^ilzi, 543 (No. 246). 

Muflis, Mirza, 610. 

MiifriddUi title of a book, 579. 

Mu^is, Mir, Mahw’i, 655, 655 n. 

Mughul, IVIirza, Badakhshi. 327, 

Mu^ul Khan, son of Zayn Khan, 369. 
Mugiiuls, look upon “ nine ” as a sacred 
number, 383 n. 

Muhammad, vide Prophet. 

Muhammad Akbar, Prince, 545. 
Muhammad ‘^Ali, of Jam, 589 (Xo. 377). 
Muhammad Amin, a katib, 109. 
Muhammad Amin Diwana, 355. 
Muhammad Amin Hafiz, 194, 

Muhammad Ardistani, Haji, 593 (Xo. 
399), 

Muhammad A§^ar, vide Ashraf Khan. 
Muhammad A^^ar, Bahar Khan, 444 
(Xo. 87). 

Muhammad A^^zam Haji, 651 n. 
Muhammad Bakhtyar. of Jalesar, 469. 
Muhammad Baqi Khan Koka, vide Baqi 
Kh an. 

Muhammad Baqir, Harawi, 382. 
Muhammad B^i Tartan, 390. 
Muhammad-i Bukhari. Shay ldh. 432 
(Xo. 77). 

Muhammad Fikri, Sayyid, 671. 
Muhammad Ghaws. Shaykh of Gwalyar, 
396, 609. 

Muhammad, Haji, a katib, 107, 
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Muhammad, Haji. of Khahushan. 675 n. 

Muhammad Hakim Hafiz, a katih, 107. 

Muhammad Hakim, Mirza, Akbar's 
brother, king of Kabul, 325 ; his 
daughter, 325 ; his sister, 498 ; his 
mother, 333, 336, 338, 367, 408, 
519, 523. 525, 679 n. 

Muhammad HusaAm, of Kashmir, a 
katib, 109. 

Muhammad Husayn, Khwaja, a katib, 
107. 

Muhammad HusaAm, Khwajagi, 533-4, 
542 (Xo. 241). 

Muhammad Husayn, Lashkar Khan. 
446 (Xo, 90). 

Muhammad Husua n Mirza, 343, 513, 515. 

Muhammad Husayn Mirza, SafaAAl, 327. 

Muhammad Husayn Xazlrl, 649, 649 n. 

Muhammad Husayn, of Tabriz, a katib, 
109. 

Muhammad ^I'sa Tarkhan. 390. 

Muhammad ‘^Itabl, 658, 658 n. 

Muhammad Khan. 593 (Xo. 400). 

Muhammad Khan, son of Dawlat Khan 
Lodi, 565. 

Muhammad Khan Dharl. a singer, 681. 

Muhammad Khan Gakkhar, 506, 544. 

Muhammad Kh an Jala.ir, 451. 

Muhammad Khan Xiyazi, 540 (Xo. 239). 

Muhammad Khan Sharaf“ ’d-DIn Ogiilu 
Taklii, 470, 572. 

Muhammad Khan Turkman, 581 (Xo. 
340). 

Muhammad ]Mas*^ud, son of Ahmad Beg 
Kabuli, 519. 

Muhammad, Mawlana, 610. 

Muhammad, Mir Sayyid, the Mahdawi, 
616. 

Muhammad Mirak Salihi, 653. 

Muhammad, Mirza, 552 (Xo. 259). 

Muhammad Mirza, SafaA^u, Sultan, 470. 

Muhammad, Mulla, of Awbah, a katib, 
108. 

Muhammad. Mulla, of KingrI, 579. 

Muhammad, Mulla, of Thatha, 409, 562. 

Muhammad, Mulla, of Yazd, 184, 191, 
198. 

Muhammad Mu min, Hatizak, 682 n. 

Muhammad Payanda, vide Payanda 
Khan. 


Muhammad Qaqshal, Mirza, 399. 
Muhammad Qasim Khan Mir Atish, 534. 
Muhammad Qasim Khan, of Xlshapur, 
379 (Xo. 40). 

Muhammad Qasim Kohbar, 682 n. 
Muhammad Qasim ShadI Shah, 108. 
Muhammad, of Qazwin, a katib, 107. 
Muhammad Qull Afshar, 452. 
Muhammad Qull Khan Barlas, 364 
(Xo. 31), 39.5. 

Muhammad Qull Khan Turkman, 528 
(Xo. 203). 

Muhammad Qull Toqba, 480 (Xo. 129). 
Muhammad Riza, Xaw^i, 675 n. 
Muhammad Sa^id, 458, 538. 

Muhammad Salih, 454. 

Muhammad Salih, Khwajagi, 596. 
Muhammad Salih, Mirza, 392 n. 
Muhammad Salih, Sadr, 282. 

Muhammad, Sayyid, 466. 

Muhammad, Sayyid, Mir ‘’Adi, 485 
(Xo. 140), 548. 

Muhammad, Sayyid, of Rohtas, 437. 
Muhammad Shah, of Dihll, 432. 
Muhammad Sharif, Khwaja. 572, 576. 
Muhammad Sharif, Kh waja, 572, 576. 
Muhammad Sharif. Mir, 497. 

Muhammad Sharif Xawa*"!, Mir, 672 n. 
Muhammad Sharif Sarmadi, 581, 582, 
677 n. 

Muhammad Sharif, son of 1‘^timad'^ 
'd-DawIa, 479, 573, 575, 576, 576 n. 
Muhammad Sharif Wuqu'^i, 660, 660 n. 
Muhammad, Shay)^, of Bharoch, 615 ; 
— , a katib, 109. 

Muhammad, Sufi, of Mazandaran, 659. 
Muhammad Sultan Mirza, 513. 514. 
Muhammad Tabib, Mirza, of Sabzwar, 
490. 

Muhammad Talih, vide Abu Talib, son of 
Sha^ista Khan. 57,5, 575 n. 
Muhammad M'afa, 554. 

Muharamad Yar Uzhak, 414. 

Muhammad Zahid, of Balkh. 185, 
Muhammad Zanuin, 571, 602. 

Muhammad Zaman, Mirza, Badakhshi. 
326. 

Muhammadans, inter-inarry with Hindus, 
523, 524. 

muhaqqaq, a kind of A^Titing, 166. 

45 
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Muhl, of Shiraz, a kiltih, luT. 

Muhihh ‘^Ali Khan, son of Mir Khalifa. 

4f)3 (Xo. 107), 464. 465. 

Muhihb ‘’All Khan RahtasI, 466, 599, 
Muhibb ‘'All Khdwafi. Khwaja, 5S2 
(Xo. 347). 

Muhibb'^ 'Ilah, Mir, 570. 

Muhkam Singh, PvH,o, Sisodiya, 460. 
mnhr, a com, .30, 31. 

Mulnm Klmn, 40S. 

Muhtaram Bcii, 491. 

Muhtaram Khaiumi (Begum), 325, 326. 
Muhtashim Khan, 552. 
a coin, 31. 

Mu^In-i ChishtI, of Ajmir, 439, 610. 
Mu'^In QazI, 615. 

Mu^'in" ’d-Din, author of Tafsir-i Ma^iiniy 
590. 

Mu'^in" ’d-Dln, of Farah, a katib, 107. 

Mu ‘’In" "d-Din (Ahmad) Khan-i Faran- 
Mdi, 480 (Xo. 128), 610. 

Murin'* ’d-Dln-i Taniirl, a katib, 107. 
Mu*^izz Mir, of Kasha n. a katib, 109. 
Mu^izz" '1-Miilk, Mir, 198, 414 (Xo. 61). 
Mujahid Khan. 415, 464, 465, .553, 602. 

'l-Bnlddn^ a work on geography, 

112 . 

mujnnnns, a kind of horse, 147, 243, 
244. 

Mujtahid, 195, 196. 

Miikaramal Khan. 112, .585 n. 

Mukand, zamindar, of Fat baba d 
(Bengal), 405. 

Mukarram Khan, 548, 552. 

Mukarram Khan. Mirza, Safawi, 329. 
Mukatman Bhadaunya, .547 (Xo. 249). 
muhkJ, a pan leaf, 684. 

Mukhli^, Khan. 567. 

MujAlis“ ’lldh Khan, 519. 

MiiWitar Beg, son of Agha Mulla, 557 
(Xo. 278). 

Mukund Deo, of Orisa. 680 n. 
mules, imperial, 160; where bred, .545; 
imported, 161 : their food, 161 ; 
harnes.s, 161 ; how mustered, 226. 
Mulla Mir. 612. 

Multafit Khan. 527. 

Mumin Khawafi, Khwaja. 495. 

Mumin-i Marwarid, Khw'ajagi, 107. 
Mumtaz Mahal 1, 398, 574 n., 576. 


Miinaw'war, Shaykb, an author, 112, 198, 
617. 

Mun^^im Khan. Khan Khaucin, 274. 332,. 

333 (Xo. 11), 35.5, 401, 417, 471, 487. 
Munis Khan, 459. 

Munj, a Rajput elan, .594. 
mfinj, a kind of gras--. 431. 

Munkir and XaLu, two angid". 562. 
mun-^hii/dt, or letters, of Abu '1-Fath,. 
Gilani, 469 n. 

Munsif Kh5n, .532 (Xo. 222). 

Muqarrib Khan ( Akbarsluihi), 403. 
muqdsd, 273. 

Muqbil Khan, 448. 

Muqim ‘'Arab, \ ide Shuja‘'at Khan. 
Muqim-i Harawi, 463, 464. 

Muqim Khan, son of Shuja^’at Khan,. 
590 (Xo. 386). 

Muqim, Khwaja, son of Miraki, .593 
(Xo. 401). 

Muqim, Mirzii, son of Mirzi, Zu ’1-Xun,. 
463. 

Muqim-i Xaqshbandi. 479. 

Muqim, ShahjahanI, 4.54. 
muqtl^, or jdqirddr, 266 n. 

Murad Baldish, Prince, 526, 534, 

Murad-i Juwayni, Mir, .5.59 (Xo. 282). 
Murad Khan. 404 (Xo. .54). 

Murad, Mir, Kolabi, .590 (Xo. 380). 
Murad, Prince, Akbar's son. born and 
died, 322. 68,5 ; his complexion,. 
322 ; .50, 149, 149 n. ; called 

Pnhdrl, 192 n., 322 ; is instructed 
in Christianity, 192, 3,56, 416, 612, 
644 n. 

Murad Quli Sultan, 544, 545. 

Murad Safawi, son of Mirza Rustam, 329, 
Murtaza Khan, vide Farid-i Bukhari. 
Murtaza Kh an, Husam“ "d-Din Inju,. 
501, .526. 

Murtaza Khan, Mir, 498 (Xo. 162), 499, 
609. 

Murtaza, Mirza, 345. 

Murtaza Xizam Shah, 357, 498. 

Murtaza Sharif-i Shirazi, Mir, 499, 609. 
Musa, Shay Ml, 614. 

Musa, ShayMi, Fathpuri, 441. 

Musa, ShayMi. Lahori, 608. 

7nUr<id^adnt, or advances to officers, 27.5» 
mu^nmman^ a dish, 63. 
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3Iusa^\i SayyiM-', 414. 538. 

Mushfiqi of Bukhrira. a 653. 
music, at court. 53. 6sn. 6>sl : schools of, 
680 n. ; aholi'-hcd }>y A^u’angzlb, 
682 n. 

Mustafa Khan, 404 n.. 5(i2. 

Mustafa, Mulla. ot Jaunpur, 561. 

inf'aning of, 478. 

Mii^tamid Khan, 534, 588 n. 

Mu^'tamid Khan Bakh>-i]u. 454. 

Mu'^tanud j^an ^luliannnad Salih. 494 n. 
jnutfinj/fna, a di''h. 63, 64. 

Muzatfar, lirotluT of Khan ^Alam, 563 
(Xo. 304). 

Muzaft'ar Hu^a\ii Mirza, 380, 513 (Xo. 

180), 515, 516. I 

Muzaffar Hiisayn, Mirza, Safawi, 327 
(Xo, 8). 328, 320. | 

^luzaft'ar Khan Barha, 428. 430, 568. 
Muzaffar Khan Ma^’iniiri. 567. | 

3Iuzatfar Kiian-i Turhati, Khwaja I 

Muzaffar ‘^Ali, 352, 373 (Xo. 37), 374, ' 

307, 485, 48f>. j 

Muzaffar, king of Gujrat, 344, 3,52. 354, i 

355, 416, 410, 420, 584. 585 : nJe ] 

Xathu, ; 

Muzatfar Lodi, 568. I 

Muzatfar, Mirza, son of Sultan Husayn | 

Mirza, 390. ; 

Muzaffar Miighul, 576. ' 


^ADI Hafiz. 571. 

X'aili ‘^Ali Arlat, 571. 

Xadi ‘^All Maydani, 571 (Xo. 317). 

Xadir Shah, 301 n. 

Xadiri, name of several poets, 675, 675 n. 
Xadir« ’lAlulk, 660 n. 

Xafn^i-s^ 'l-Md^asir^ a work on literature, 
496 n. 

nnfir, a trumpet, 53. 

Xahid Begum, 463. 

Xa^'ik Bal^shu, a singer, 680 n. 

Xajahat Khan, Mirza Shiija*’ Badaj^shi, 
326. 

Xajat Khan. Mirza, 405, 486 (Xo. 142), 
Xajiha Anaga, 435, 

Xa]m“ ’d-Din *^Ali Khan Barha, 428. 
Xajm« *d-T)m Muhammad Kahi, 637 n. 
nn^wh't. or ship-captain, 290, 291. 


Xrd DainritK a poem, 112, 113, 113 n, 
618, 619 n. 

Xaman Dar. Kachh\\aha, 540. 
name of grandfather given to a child, 
558. 

or awning, 48. 

Xdini, a poet, 579. 

Xanak Jarju, a singer, 682. 
naphtha, 41. 

Xapoleon 1, 6.56 n. 

Xaqahat I^iin, 445. 

vaqfna, a drum. 53 ; — kha/iu, 49. 

Xaqib Khiin, llo, HI n., 113, 113 n.. 

496 (Xo. 161). 

)iaqu\ a weight, 37. 
naq.dihandi, its meaning. 46t), 466 n. 
Xara^'in Das Rathor, of Idar. 47th 
Xarnals. a kin<l of gun, llth 
pfitl, a melon, 68. 

Xasih Shah, son of Qutlii. 586. 

Xa^ir Ma*’in, .504 (Xo. 410). 

Xasira, 416. 

Xasir-i Khusraw, 199, 208. 

Xasir*^ 'd-Din, Pakhaliwal, Saltan, 504. 
Xa!?ir“ ’I-Mulk. vide Pir Muhammad 
Kh an. 

Xa^r^ 'llah, son of MuWitar Beg. 5.5S, 
Xasr" dlah, Shfl, 107. 
tin'^kh, a kind of wTiting, 106. 
nasta^Iiq, a kind of wTiting, 108, 100. 
Xathu, of Gujrat, Muzaffar Shah, 410 ; 

vide Muzaffar Shah. 

Xawa*’i, vide Muhammad Sharif. 
Xawazish Khan, Sa^’d" 41ah, 302, 3t)2 n. 
X'aw^I, a poet, 675, 675 n., <>76. 

Xawrang Khan. 354. 515, .5tH), 500, 642 n. 
naivraz, or Xew Year's day, lt>2, 286 n. 
Xawrfiz Beg Qaqshal, 4 <83. 

Xazar Bahadur, 404. 

Xazar Be Lzbak, .506 {Xo. 16!0- 
Xazar Khan, Gakkhar, .543 (Xo. 247). 
Xaziri, the poet, 640, 640 n., 682 n. 

Xazr Muhammad Khan, Ball^. 538. 
Xew Year's day, IthL 286. 
news- writers, 268, .360. 
nirho*’i~u'aIa, 27. 

Xikalhi, a Turkish tnbi', 6 h7. 

Xil Kanth, of Orisa, 571 (Xo, 3 !m. 
riirna awirdmi/. (►r half troopers, 264. 
Xi^mat“ 4iah-i Bawvvab, a k<5tib, lp7. 
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nine, a favourite number of tlie Mu^uls, 
393 n. 

',^-Sihyn/K a Persian primer, 43 n. 
Xiyabat Khan, the rebel, 43S, 441, 470, 
483. 

niyariya, 24. 

Niyazi Af^ans, 542. 

Xizam, of Jalor, 5.73. 

Nizam, Murtaza, Khan. SayyiJ, 522, 523. 
Nizam, Qazi, vvle Ghazi Khan Padahhshl. 
Nizami, of Qazwln, 109. 

Nizam, Shavkh, 607. i 

Nizam" 'd-Din Ahmad, the historian, i 

463 n.. 482, 579, .596. 

Nizam" ’d-Dui, Ahmad, son of Shah ! 

Muhammad Khan. 581 (No. 341). j 

Nizam" ’d-Din Awliya, 488. ' 

Nizam" ’d-Din, Jam, 390. 

Nizam" ’1-Mulk, Khwaja, 554-5. i 

Nizam" ’1-Muik, of Tus, 653. 
nuqta, 503, 666 n. 

Nuqfaiviyya, a sect, 502, 502 n., 503, i 
666 n. 

Nur Jahan [Nur Mahall], 321, 323, 324, ! 

358, 359, 398, 572, 572 n., 573, 474, 
575, 576. j 

Nur Qiilij, .536 (No. 229). 

Nuram, 594 (No. 415). j 

Nuri, a poet, 611, 611 n. i 

Xurtuima, title of a poem, 4.53. 

Nur" ’d-Din, Mirza, son of Asaf Khan IT, 
398, 479. I 

Nur" ’d-Din Muhammad Naqshbandi, j 

Mirza, 322, 686. j 

Nur" ’d-Din Qararl, a poet, 468, 468 n., 
656, 656 n., 6.57 n. 

Nur" 'd-Din Tarkhan, 468, 591, 61 1. 

Nur" 'Ilah Injfi, .501. 

Niir" ’Ihlh, Mir, 615. 

Nur" ’Ilah Qasim ArsaUn, a katib, 109. 

Nur" 'Ilah, Qazi, 370. , 

Nur" 'n-Xisa Begum, wife of Jahangir, 
516, 533 n. | 

Nu.$rat Yiir Khiin Biirha, 428, 431. 

Xuzh*it^* a suti'^tic book, 190, 

617. ! 


O DAT Singh Bhadauriya, 548. 

Officers of the Mint, 18, 20. 21, 22. 


opium eating, excessive, 410, 417 n.; 

vide drinking, 
oranges, 73. 

Ordat Kachhwrdia, 539. 
ordeals, 214, 215. 

JpICHTOLIYA, a stuff, 574. 

Pachwariya, a kind of hor.se, 140. 
Padi'^hfili Khwaja, 510. 

Padishah Quli, 537, 665. 

Padre, a l^ortuguese priest, 191. 
pfujo^ht, one of Akbar’s regulations, 226, 
227. 

Pahar, of Jalor, 553. 

Pahar, Khan Baluch, 377, 593 (No. 407). 
Pahar Singh Bundela, 446, 546. 

Pahari, nickname of Prince Murad, 322. 
pahif, a dish, 62. 
pahluivuns, or wrestlers, 263. 
paikdr, 27. 

painting, art of, 102, 113 ; di.scouraged 
by Islam, 11.5; painters of Europe, 
103 ; vide Akbar. 
paisa, a coin, 32. 
palds, a wood, 310. 
pdlki bearers, 264. 
pan, 77, 78. 

Pandau, a coin, 31, 32. 
paniwar, 27. 
paniydla, a fruit, 75. 
patij, a coin, 31. 

Panju, ShaylA, 607, 685. 

Pd^(dd, a coin, 32. 

Papa, the Pope, 191. 

paper, variegated, invention of, 107. 

paras, stone, 440. 

Parhez Banu Begum, 328. 

Pari Surat, a masnawi, 579. 

Parichhit Zamindar, 552. 

Parisram, Raja in Jamu, 369. 

Parmanand Khatri, 531 (No. 214). 

Parsi feasts, kept by Akbar, 286 ; vide 
Akbar, Zoroastrians. 

Parta Bundela, 546. 

Partab, Rana [Rana Kika], 421, 437, 491, 
491 n.. 585. 
parwdnehns, 273. 

Paricdnchl, an officer, 269. 

Parwiz, Prince, 323, 324, 329, 357, 358, 
367, 533 n. 
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Parwlzdad, a musu ian, 682 n. j 

Patr Daa, Ray Bikramajlt, 486, 523 i 
(Xo. 196). * j 

pay, of soldiers, 25M, 261. 262, 264, 566 ; 

of mansabdars, 257 ; of Ahadis, 259. j 
Payami, a poet, 670, 670 n. i 

Payanda Khan, Mughul, 421 (Xo. 68), j 
584. 

Payanda Muhammad TarlAan, Mirza, ! 

390. i 

payk, or runners, 146 ; viife post-runners, 
payments, how made, 272, 273, 275. i 

PajTawi, of Sawah, a poet, 670. 
pensions, .530, 574. 

perfumes, 78, 79, 79 n., 80, 83. i 

Pertab, Ray of Mankot, 369. * 

Peshraw Khan. 558 (Xo. 280). | 

pharaits, 262. I 

Pharaoh, proverbial in the East, 168 n., ' 

177,* 178, 178 n., 190, 190 n. 

Picha Jan Anaga, 367. j 

pickles, 67. ! 

pigeon dying, 310. I 

piles, prevent a man from joining in | 

public worship, 186. ! 

pine-apples, 73. j 

pinjar^ 26. j 

Pir ‘^Ali Beg, 330. j 

Pit Kfran, of Jalor, 689. i 

1*^^ Khan [Piru], son of Dawlat Khan | 

Lodi, ,565. ! 

Pir Muhammad, a katib, 107. ' 

Pir Muhammad Khan Shfrwan (Mulla), i 
342 (Xo. 20), 387 n., 610, 687. [ 

Pirzada, Liwa^'i, a poet and musician, ; 

682, 682 n. | 

pital, vide brass, \ 

piydr, a fruit, 75. [ 

plantain tree, 74. i 

play, at court, 212-3, 309, 315, 316, 374. j 
Poets, of Akbar’s reign, 617 ; poets j 
laureate of India, 550, 618 n., 680 ; i 
ride Kabi Kay, Malik" ’sh-Shu^ara. 

Vide also the foUo\ving Poets, 
mentioned in the A*in : — A^fi, . 
Amri, Anisi, Arslan, AshkI, Asiri, : 
Atishi ; Baba Talib ; Dakhli Dauri, | 
Dawai ; Fayzi (Faywazi), Fay?! ; 
Sarhindl, Fahmi, Fanai, Farebi, 

Farisi, Fikri, FusunI ; Ghayrati. I 


C^ayuri, Ghazalt. Ghaznawi ; 

Haydar I^Iu*‘ammai, Haydarl, 

Hayrati, HalatT, Halimi, HamdamI, 
Hashimi, Haj^atl, Haziq. Husayn 
Marwi, Huzni, Huzuri ; Imami, 
‘^Itabi ; JamI, Jazbi, Juda*"! ; Kahi, 
Kalim, Kami, Kami Habzwarl, 
Khusraw, Khusrawl ; Lisanl, 
lAWa*”! ; Mahwl, Mail!, Makhfl. 
Masiha, Mazhari, Mushdql ; Xasir 
Khusraw, Xadirl, Xami, Xaw^I, 
Xawa*”!, Xazlri, Xurl ; Payrawi, 
Payami ; Qaidl, Qararl, Qasim 
Arslan, Qasim JunabadI, Qasiml, 
QudsI ; Rafl*^!, Rahal, Rahl, Razal, 
Ruswa*"! ; SabrI, SarfI (iSairafi) 
Kashmiri, SarfI SawajI, Sabuhl, 
Sail), Salihl, Sufi ; Samrl, Sana*”!, 
^hay]^ SaqI, Saqqa, Sarkhush, 
Sarmadi, Sawadi, Shaflq, Shahri, 
Shapur, Sheri, Shifa*”!, Shikebl, 
ShujaS-i, Siraja, Sultan ; Taqiya, 
Tariqi, Tashbihi ; Ulfali, ‘^Urfi, 
Wa§li, Wafa*”!, Wall Dasht Bayazi, 
Walihi, Waqari, Wuqu*’!. 
porters, vide Darban. 

Portuguese, their missionaries at Akbar’s 
court, 176, 191, 192, 200, 686; 
take pilgrims to Makkah, 181 ; 487, 
560. 

post, post-runners, 262 n. 

Prasuttam Singh Kachhwalia, 510. 

Pratab Singh Kachhwaha, .581 (Xo. 336). 
Pratab Ujjainiya, 577 u. 
precious stones, 1.3, 501, 573 n. ; tide 
diamond, ydqui, 

prices of articles, 65 ; of ice, 58, 59 ; 
of building materials, 232 ; vide 
wages, 

printing, art of, in India, 106 n. 
prisoners, how treated, 340. 

Prithi Chand Kachhwaha, 554. 

Prithi Singh Bundela, 546. 

Prophet, the, abuseii at court. 206. 
prostitutes, segregated, 201-2. 
prostration, or sijda, 167, 167 n., 190, 
201. 

public works, 232. 
punhar, 24, 25, 27, 

Puran Mai, of Gidhor, 362, 536 n. 



Pfiran Mai Kachhwaha, 34S. 

Purbin Khan, a musician. 682. 
Jhiriikhotain. Kay, a Brahman, l8f), nOb. 

Q ABiL. Mjti of Utiq, .594 (Xo. 412). 

Qa bul Khan, 484 (137), oSl. 
qnhtiU, a «lish, 62. 

quilrnu-i or qtuhim-i muhiimk, or 

tootprint^ of the prophet, 207, 570. 
Qadir Khan, ^rallri. } uJt (Qadir 

Khan). 

Qilflir Qiili, 59,3 (Xo. 402). 

Qa^^im Khan, 4oi, 401 n, 
qnVualdtt, a kind of tent, 48, 57. 
qaliyft, a dj'?h, 64. 

Qaziiar Khan. 497, 542 (Xo. 243). 
qamar^a, a kind of hunting, 294. 

Qanbar Be, 506. 

Qandahar Mahall, 328. 

a medical work, 521. 
t^aqshal. a elan. 399, 399 n. 

Qara Bahadur, ,511 (Xo. 179). 

Qara Bahr, 581 (Xo. 345). 

Qara Beg Farra.'^hhegi, 327. 

Qara Khan Turkman, 382. 

Qara Turks, 402 n. 

Qara YuMif. 329, 

Qaraoha Khan. 423. 

Qaraqudu Turks, 329. 

Qarari, Xur’i d-J)hi, of Gllan, a poet, 
184, 6.56. 
qnrhi -naiufi, 273. 

Qarataq Khan, 437. ,581. 
qnn'nrtils, or hunters, 292, 300, 

Qarlu^s, a tribe, .504, .563. 

Qa.^ini ^Ali Khan. 518 (Xo. 187). 

Qasiin Ar-aian, Xur*^ 'Hah, a poet, 109, 
67H. 

Qasim [Khan] Barha, Sayyid, 357, 357 n., 
427, 447, 461 (Xo. 105). 

Qasim B»g, 112, ,582 (Xo. 3.50), 611. 

Qasirn Bot^ Khan, 410. 

Qasinu, of Mazandaran, a poet, 679, 
Qasim dunabiidi, Mirza, 661. 

Qasim-i Kaiu. a poet, 219, 636, 

Khan, son of Mir MurafI, 559. 
Qasim Khan Kasu, 491. 

Qadm Khan. Mir Bahr, 412 (Xo. 59), 
491, 687. 

Qasim M^n-i 8istah!, 4S6. 


Qa-'im Khwaja, 571 (Xo. 31(>). 

Qasim Koh-bar, a muMeian. 682, 

Qasjin Koka, 463. 

Qasim, Miditashim Khan Shavkh, .5.52. 
Qasim. Mulla anfl Mawlaria. 615. 

Qasin Badal^'^h^ Mir, 560 (Xo. 283). 
Qawim Khan. 401. 

Qa^ali. of Shiraz, a })oet, 6(»9. 
q<iy:'Uiu a kind of <aniphor: vide 
84. 84 n. 

Qazaq J^an Taklu, 47o. 471, 572. 

Qazl. 278 ; general ( haraetfT of Qazis, 
279. 

Qazi ‘^Ali, 4-52, .5(^0. 

Qazi Hasan Qaz\\inr. 559 |X"o. 281). 

Qazi Khiln-i Badal^shi, 41.5, 487. 

Qazi Khan Baklishi. 487, 532 |Xo, 223). 
qima pdlnn, a di^h, 62 ; qima ^'shurba, 63. 
qirat, a weight, 37. 
qirhak. a title. 429 n. * 

Qismiya Banu. 686. 
qi’^raqs^ a mare, 143. 
qifnnr, a weii;ht, .37. 

Qiya Khan, son of Sahib Khan, 517 
(Xo. 184), 

Qiya Khan Gung, 366 (X'o. 33). 484, 517. 
Qiyam Khan, son of Shah Muharnmad-i 
Qalatr, 478. 

quhuz, a musical instninumt, 682. 

Queh Beg Humayrini, .50.5. 

Qudsi, of Karabala, a potd, 672. 672 n. 
quicksilver, 10; habitually eaten, 439; 

when called kushta, 633. 6.33 n. 
qiiUj, meanin^^ of, .381 n.. 561. 

Qullj Khan. .35, ,322, 380 (X"o. 42), 381, 
381 n., 382- 
Quliji^ 'llah, .562, 
qullatayn, 212 . 

Qunduq Khan. 517 (Xo. 181). 

Qunduz Khan. 408, 517. 
qur, or collection of weapons, royal flags, 
etc., 52, .52 n., 116, 293. 

Quraysh Sultan, of Kaslighar, oil. 

24. 

qutaf)^ a dish, 63. 

Qutb“ ’d-Din Khan-i (diishti, Shavkh, 
5.56 (Xo. 275). 

Qutb» Vl-Din Muhammad Khan, 197, 
251, 3.53 (Xo. 28). 

Qutb'^ 'd-Din, Shavkh. of Jalesar, 200. 



Qutb'i Sultan of Gujrat, 569. 

Qutlu Khan Lohani, 344, 366, 38<\ 383, 
395 n., 4S7 ; son^, 5S6. 

QutlmjJi, meaning of, 477. 

Qutlugh Qadam Khan, 477 (Xo. 123), 

r ) ABl, a com, 31, 31 n. 

t' [Rafi^^^ Vl-Din Haydar], 

of Ka'^han, a poet, 663, 663 n. 
RafujI, 663 n. 

Rafl**” Vl-Dln Safawl, Mirza, 590. 

Raha*"! Shaykh, a poet, 661, 661 n. 
rahas, a com. 29. 

Rahi, of Xl'^hapur, a poet, 680. 

Rahim Qiili, oSl (No. 333). 

Rahman Dad, Mirza, 361. 

Rahmat Kh an, son of Masnadd ^Ali, 557, 
564 (X^o. 306). 

Rahmat u 'llah, a singer, 682. 

Rai Man, 262 n. 

Raibari, a class of Hindus who train 
camels, 155. 

Raja ‘^Ali of Khilndesh, 516; vide ^A\i 
Klian. 

Rajawat, 462. 

Rajputs, Januha, 354 n. ; Kachh\^^dla, 
idle Bihari Mall ; Hadas, 449 ; 
Ranghar, 504 ; Rat hors, 384. 510 ; 
ride Main, Munj. 

Rajsiimh, Raja, Kachhwaha, 509 (Xo. 
171). 

Raju, Sayvid. of Barha, 50l (Xo. 165), 

. 5 ( > 2 . 

rdkhU a Hindu custom, 103. 

Ram Chand Bundela, 533 n.. 545 (Xo. 
248). 

Ram Chand Chauhan, 555. 

Ram Chand Kachhwaha, 555 (Xo. 268). 
Ram Chand Kachhwfdia, son of Jagan- 
nath, 422. 

Ramchand Baghcla, 385. 306, 300, 445 
(Xo. SO), 445 11 ., 446, 681 n. 

Ram Chan<lr, K«ija of Khurda. 548 (Xo. 
250), 677 II. 

Ram Das, the singer, 680 n., 681 n., 682. 
Ram Das DB^an, Kay, 5S(} (Xo. 331). 
Ram Das Kachh\\aba [Raja Karan], 
530 (Xo. 530). 540. 

Ram Sail Bundela, 382, 545. 

Ramsah, Raja of CB^aliyar, 362, 366. 


Ranas of Mai war, 421, 422 ; vide Partab 
Singh, Udai Singh. 

Ranbaz Khan Kamlm. 440, 440 n. 
Ranghar Rajputs, ride Rajputs. 
Rangsen, of Agra, a musician, 682. 
Ba^hahdt^ 1-haydt, title of a book. 638 n, 
rasi, an acid. 24. 

Rat an Rathor, 386. 

Rat an Singh Sisodiya. 460. 

Rathors, vide Raputs. 
r<ilu a weight, 16 n. 

Ma}L"<hdniyif(ihs, 35 n., 362, 368, 383. 

Ray Bhoj Hada, 510 (Xo. 175). 

Ray Durga Sisodia, 459 (Xo. 103). 
rnyhnni, a kind of writing. 105, 106. 

Ray Mai Shaykhawat, 462. 

Ray Ray Singh, 323, 384 (Xo. 44), 516, 
594. 

Ray Sal Darbari, Shaykhawat, 462 (Xo. 

106 ). 

Raza Quli, 556 (Xo. 274). 

Raza®”!, a poet, 520 n. 

Hazdu'i, .338 ; — Sayyids, 414 ; I^an, 
a title, 486 ; vide Musawi. 

Raza wi Kh an, Mirza 5Iirak, 485 (No. 141 ). 
Raziy'^ ’1-MuIk, 419. 

rebellion of the Jlirzas, 340, 349, 3»>1, .352, 
404, 406. 419, 432. 433, 443 ; dates, 
480 n. 

retining of gold, 21 ; of silver, 23. 
religious views of the Emperor Akhar ; 
vide Akhar. 

reporters, 268 ; i ide u'fiqi^a-nuw7<. 
revenue, how paid. 13, 
revolt, military, in Bengal, 340, 37.>, 3*6, 
377, 476. 

nee, best kinds, 60. 

a kind of writing, lo6, 107. 
rl'^nhi-ddr, an othcer, 260. 

a metal. 42. 
river tolD. 202. 

Eiynz'^ \’S0!af7/i. tith* of a hi-torual 
work. 472 n. 

Rizq« ’Hail Khan, nd*- HakTin Kix.j^diab. 

Roz-afzun, H'lja, 404 n. 

riibdh, a musical in'^trument, 682. 

ruby, a largo one, 4.36 

nlhdfu, a kind of writing. 10.3. 

nlh-i tilfiyd. a metal, 41-2 

Riih« diah (I), 575. 



ruined towns, 554. 

Rukn“ ’d-Din, a poet, 658 n. 

Rukn“ ’d-DIn, Mahmud Kamangar, 
ShaylA, 608. 

Rukn“ ’d-Din, Shavhh, 607. 

Rumi Khan. Ustad JalabI, 489 (Xo. 146). 
runners, 146. 

Rup, a servant of Akbar, 470. 

Rup Mukund Sisodiya, 460. 

Rup Singh Sisodiya, 460. 
rupee, raised from 35 to 40 dams, 243 ; 
counted, 40 dams in salaries, 32 ; 
— of Sher Khan. 32 ; of Akbar, 32, 
34. 

Rupmati, the beautiful dancing girl, 
473. 

Rupsi Bairagi Kachhwaha, 472 (Xo. 
118). 

Ruqayyah Begum, daughter of JVlIrza 
Hindal, Akbar’s wife, 321, 573. 
Rustam Khan Dakhini, 534. 

Rustam, Prince, 686. 

Rustam Safa wi, Mirza, 328 (Xo. 9), 329, 
392 n., 578, 686. 

Rustam-i Zaman, Shaykh Kabir, 585, 
586. 

Ruswa*”!, 664 n. 

ruy, a metallic composition, 42. 
ru*‘yat^ 205. 

Ryayat, son of Peshraw Khan. 558. 

n A^ADAT Uli Khan, of BadaWishan, 
472 (Xo. 117). 

Sa^adat Banu Begum, 686. 

Sa^adat Khan. 533, 533 n. 

Sa^^adat Khan, son of Zafar Khan. 
589. 

Sa^^adat IVKrza, 491 (Xo. 153). 

Sa^^ad** ’llah, Masiha-i Kairanawi, 613. 
Sa*^d« ’llah Xawazish Khan. 392, 392 n. 
Sa^ad" ’Hah, Shaykh. 615. 

Sabal Singh, 543 (Xo. 245). 

Sabbdk^ 22. 

Sabdal Khan. 485 (Xo, 139). 

I^bri, a poet, 682 n. 

Sabuhl» a poet, 652, 652 n. 

Sadiq, Mawlana, 610. 

§adiq, Muhammad Khan. 382 (Xo. 43). 
Sadr-i ^Iraqi, a katib, 107. 


Sadr Jahan Mufti. 195, 218, 219, 222 n., 
281,282,522 (Xo. 194). 

Sadrs, of Akbar’s reign, 278, 279, 280, 
281, 282, 596, 686 ; Sadr of women, 
574. 

Sadr^ ’d-Din, Qazi, 614. 

Sa^d*^ 'd-Din, of Khaf. 661 'n. 

Safari, Sayyid, 578, 580- 
Safar Agha Khudawand Khan Gujratl, 
381. 

Safdar Beg, son of Haydar Muhammad 
Khan, 577 (Xo. 326). 

Safdar Khan, 577. 
saffron (za^^faran), 89, 452, .>35. 
safidru, a metallic composition, 42. 
Safshikan Kian Mirza Lashkari, 371 
(formerly Safdar Khan). 

Safshikan Mirza Safa wi, 329. 
sag. 62. 
sahansah, 28. 

Sahib Qiran, a title, 358 n. 

Sdhib-i Zaman, 198 ; I'ide Imam Mahdi, 
sahsah, a money bag, 14. 

Sahu Bhonsla, 547. 

Sahw^ d'Lisdn, title of a book, 673 n. 
Sa‘J'id-i Badakhshl. 450. 

Sa^'Id Khan Bahadur Zafar- jang, 519. 
Sa^Id Khan-i Chaghta^i, 351 (Xo. 25), 
362 n., 392, 515. 

Sa^id Wian Gakkhar, 507, .508, 533 n., 
600. 

Sa^id Mawlana, of Turkistan, 609. 

Sa^Id-i Toqba^i, 486. 
sailors, 290. 

Sajawal Khan Sur [Shuja^at Khan], 473. 
Sakat Singh, 543, 551 (Xo. 256), 531 
(X'o. 342). 

Sakat Singh, son of Udai Singh, 585. 
Sakina Banu Begum, 481, 498. 

Sakra, of Maiwar, 585 (Xo. 366). 

Salabat Kh an. 494 n. 

Salabat Khan Barha, 427, 446. 

Salabat Khan Chirgis, 490. 

Salabat Khan Lodi, 565. 

Salah“ ’d-Din Sarfi, 656 n. 

Salam“ ’llah, 220, 221. 
salaries, of women, 46, 683 ; of 

pensioners, 501 ; of ship-captains, 
291 ; how paid, 272, 273. 275 ; 251, 
257, 259, 260. 261, 574, 575. 
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Salih Diwana, 535. 

Saliha Banu, 401. 

Salihi, a poet, 653. 

Salim-i Chishti, of Fathpur Sikrl, 178, 
277 n., 322, 441, 530. 552, 556. .580, 
608, 609, 615. 

Salim Khan Afghan, 456. 

Salim, Khan Kakar, 482 (Xo. 132). 

Salim Khan Sirmur, 482. 

Salim, Prince, vide Jahangir. 

Salim Quii, 584 (Xo. 357). 

Salim Shah, 332, 351, 507 ; ride Islem 
Shah. 

Salima Khanum, 489. 

Salima Sultan Begum, 207, 321, 331, 345, 
489. 

salImT, a coin, 31. 

Salman of Sawah, a poet, 107 n. 
saloni, 21, 26, 27, 39. 
salt, manufacture of, 525, 52.5 n . ; an 
antidote against drunkenness, 625 n. 
Sal^n Deoda, of Sarohi, 384. 385, 385 n., 
461. 

saltpetre, 58. 
salutations, at court, 167. 

Samanji Kl^an. 458 (Xo. 100). 

Samanji Khan Qur^uji, 489 (Xo. 
147). 

Samarqandi, Mir, 589. 

Sami*^a Begam, 464. 

Samri, a poet, 673, 673 n. 

Samsam^ ’d-Dawla, 494 n. 

Samsam" 'd^Dawla, son of Mir Husam 
Inju, 501. 

SarmbiU title of a book, 617. 
sanads, or grants, 269, 270 ; how sealed, 
273. 

Sana*-!, 619 n., 634. 

sanbusay a dish, 63. 

sand for strewing on paper, 107. 

sandaliy 318, 319, 358 n. 

sandalwood, 87. 

Sandahas, a family of Araarkot, 361. 
Sanga, the Puwar, 594 (Xo. 411). 
Sangram, of Kharakpur. 362, 494, 494 n., 
536 n. 

San^ramy Akbar's favourite gun, 123. 

SanI Khan, of Hirat, 531 (Xo. 216). 
sanjy or cymbal, 53. 

Sanjar, of Kashan, 665, 665 n. 


Sanjar, Mirza, son of Khizr Khan Hazara, 
533 n. 

Sanjar Safawi, Mirza, son of Sultan 
Husayn Mirza, 327, 555 (Xo. 272). 
Sanka, Rana, 475. 

Sanskrit, translations from 110, 112, 
209 ; names of the sun, 210, 212. 
sanuji {^atuji), a kind of horse, 140, 140 n. 
Sawal Singh Bundela, 546. 

Sanwaldas Jadon, 592 (Xo. 396). 
saqntndma, 260. 

Saqi, Shaykh, 662, 662 n., 663. 
saqlnama, a class of poems, by Sana*!, 
634 n. ; by Shikebi, 646 n. ; by 
Muhammad Sufi, 659 n. 

Saqqa, a poet, 651 n. 
sardparda, 57. 

Sarbuland Khan, 569. 

Sardar Khan, Mirza ^Abd'^ ’llah, 346. 523, 
551. 

Sarfaraz Klian, 551 (Xo. 257). 

Sarri (Sayrafi), a poet, 651 ; a Sawah, 
656, 656 n. 

sar-kkaty 259, 271, 273. 

Sarkhush, the poet, 263 n. 

Sarmadi Afg^ian, 364 
Sarmadi, of Isfahan, 677, 677 n. 
sarmandaly a musical instrument, 681. 
Sarmast Khan, 585 (Xo. 362). 

Sarod &an, of Gwalyar, a singer, 681. 
Satr Sal Bundela, 546. 

Satr Sal Kachhwaha, 461. 

Satr Sal Rathor, 386. 

Sattis, a tribe, 507 n. 

Saturn, or Zuhal, 211 n. 

Sawadi, a poet, 650 n. 

Sawdnihy a historical work, 331 n., 
460 n. 

Sawdti^^ 'l-ilhdrn, title of a book, 619. 
sdya-bdn, a royal ensign, 52. 

Sayf "^Ali Beg, 330. 

Sayf Khan Barha. 427, 4.55. 

Sayf Khan Koka, 375 (Xo. 38), 376. 

Savf'* ’d-Din Husayn ’’Ali Khiin Barba, 

^ 428. 

Sayf'i 'd-Din-i Safawi, 329. 

Savf“ ’llah, Mirza, son of Qulij Khan, 
35 n., .561 (Xo, 292), 

Sayf'^ ’l-Muluk, Shah Muhammad, 52 h. 
Sayib, a poet, 650 n. 



Sayrafi, a mint orticer, IS. 

Sayrafi, a 6o2 n. ; vidt Sarfi. 
j^'tyuxjhnU, or rent-freo land, 271, 278, 

280. 2cSl. 

Sayyid.s of Arnrohah, 420 ; ‘^Arah'^hahl, 
423; of Biirha, 3o7, 425; of Bukliara, 
454, 457 ; of Gulistana, 037 n. ; of 
Irij 11,400; ()f lta\va,51o, ofManikpur 
420: of Mfi'san 1, 414; of Kaza\VK414, 
538 : Salami, of Shiraz, 500. 570 ; 
Tahatiba, 063 n. ; of Tirmizi, 578. 
Science, how divided, 2s0 n, 
ijeaimg-wax, how made, 274. 
seals, imperial, 46, 54, 
sects, vide. lOiwajas ; 5Iaghrj\ a ; 
Mahdawis, Mahiiiudis, Xuqtawis, 
Rawshanis, Surnanis, Umana, 
Wahidis. 

Shad Khan, 538. 

Shad Khan, Mirza Shadman, 345, 346, 
537 (No. 233). 

Shadi Be, 506. 

Shadi Be Uzbak, 585 ("So, 367). 

Shadi Beg Shuj5*^at Khan. 538. 

Shadi Khan Afghan, 33"). 

Shadi Khan Shadi Beg, .506, 

Shadi Shah, vidp lluliammad Qasim. 
Shadman Pakhliwrd, 563. 

Shafi, Mirza, 453. 

Shafiq, name of a writer, .550 n. 

Shah, a title, 358, 358 n. 

Shah Abu Turab, 207. 

Shah Abu '1-Ma‘^ali, Mir, 325. 339, 395 n., 
488. 

Shah ‘^Alam Ahmadabadi, 617. 

Sh.ih ^Aii Xizam Shdh, 357. 

Shah Be<T Arghfin (under Babar), 325. 
Shah Bes: Arghun, ^()n of Zu d-Xun 
Ar^un, 390. 

Shah Beg Kh an, rtde Kha,n I)awran. 

Shah Beg Khiln Arghun. 328. 

Shah Bejx Khan Badaldi^hi. 49U (Xo. 148). 
Shah Budagh Kh<in, 402 (Xo. 52), 414. 
Shah J’ana*’i, son of Mir Xajafi, 471 
(Xo. 115). 

Shall fakhr'* 'dd)in Musawi, Xaqabat 
Khan, 445 (Xo. 88). 

Shah Fath« dlah, 658 n. 

Shah Ohaz! Khan. 491 (Xo. 155), 498. 
Shah Husayn Arghun, Mirza, 390, 465. 


Shah Jahangir, vide Hash mi. 

Shah Khalil, vide Khalil. Shah. 

Shah Mahmud, of X"^i>hc5pnr, a katih, 109. 

Shfdi Mahk. Mir, 517. 

Shah IMan^ur, Khwaja, of Shiraz, 35 n., 
35,5, 475 (Xo. 122). 

Shah. Mawlana, of Mash, had, a katib, 107. 

Shah Mirza, 34.3, 513, 514 

Shah Muhammad, son of Masnad-i ‘■Ali, 
592 (Xo. 395). 

Shah Muhammad, son of Qurayjjh Sultan, 
511, 569 (Xo. 310). 

Shah Muhammad Gakkhar, 581 (Xo. 
332). 

Shah Muhammad Khan Qalati, 448 
(Xo. 95), 449. 

Shah Muhammad, Mawlana, 112, 609, 
610. 

Shah Muhammad, Mirza, vide Ghaznin 
Khan, 410, 

Shah Muhammad, Mulla, 218- 

Shah Qull Khan Xaranji, 536 (Xo. 231), 
665. 

Shah Quli Mahram-i Baharlu, 387 (Xo. 
45). 

Shah Quli Salabat Khan, 498. 

Shah Sultan, Mirza, 488 n. 

-shahnlFt (eherries), 69 ; vide gilas. 

Shaham Agha, 489. 

Slulham Beg, 335. 

Shaham Khan Jala,ir, 450 (Xo. 97), 

Shahamat Khan Ihirha, 428. 

Shall baz Khan, son of Sharif Amir“ 
d-Gmara, .583. 

Shcihbaz Khan-i Kambfi, 197, 252, 344, 
347, 365, 383, 436 (Xo. 80), 466. 

■shnhi, a kind of silver, 23, 39. 

Shcihjahan [Prince l^urram], 323, 324, 
328, 329, 358, 358 n., 359 ; abolishes 
the prostration, 223 n. 

Shahnawaz Khan, Mirza Irieh, 360, 361, 
575. 

Shahnawaz Khan-i Safawl, 361, 527, 
527 n. 

Shahri, a poet, 468. 

Shahrukh Danturi, 591 (X’o. 392). 

Shahrul^, Mirza, son of Mirza Ibrahim 
Badaj^shi, 321 ; 326 (Xo. 7) ; his 
children, 326, 327; 413, 413 n. ; 

593. 


tShahriikh. sou of Mirza Rustam Safa^^i, 
3 :^ 9 . 

Shahrvar, Ri’ince, 3:24. .‘>74. 

Shahu-khayl Afghan, 564. 

Nhahzada Khaniun, Akbar’s daughter, 

.321. 

Sha^'i-ta lOidn, Mirza Abu Talib, 575, 
,576. 

Sliajawal Sur, 473. 

Shomn^il^ 'n-XahT, title of a work, 614. 
Shamlu, a tribe of Turkinaus, 648 n. 

an ensign, 52, 52 n. 
skam.'^herhdz, 262. 

Shams-i Bukhari, 590. 

Shamsi, Mirza, vide Jahangir Qull Khan. 
Shams" 'd-lhu Bayasanghur, a katib. 107. 
Shams" ‘d'Din Chak, 686. 

Shams" \l-l)In, Hakim" ‘1-Miilk. 611. 
Shams" \l-Din KhafI Kliwaja. 452. 469, 
493 {So. 159), 494, 550. 

Shams" Vi-Din-i Khatami, a katib, 107. 
Shams" M-Din, of Kirniaii, a katib, 109. 
shaniijnmi, an awning, 57. 

Shankal Beg Tarl^an, 389. 

Shapur, JOiwaja, 572, .576. 

Sharaf, of Nishapur, a musician, 682 n. 
Sharaf, of Vazd, an engraver, 55. 

Sharaf Beg, of Shiraz, 576 (Xo. 321). 
Sharaf" 'd-J)m Husayii, ^lirza, 339 
(Xo, 17), 340, 348, 375, 377. 

Sharf" \ld>in. Mir, 570. 

Sharf" 'd-L)In, Shay^, Munair, a saint, 
.50. 

Sharif, Amir" 4 -Umar 5. son of Khwaja 
^Ahd" s-Samad. .582 (Xo. 3.51). 
Sharlf-i Amuh.Mir, 185, 219,.502(Xo. 166). 

502 n., 503, .504, 660 n. 

Sharif Khiin, 415 (Xo. 63). 

Sharif, Mir, of Kolah. 593 (Xo. 406'. 
Sharif, Mir, son of Mir path" Hah, 609. 
Sharif, Mirza, son of ^lirza '’Ala*'" d'Din, 
588 (Xo. 372). 

Sharif-i Sarmadl, 581 (Xo. 344), 660 n., 
677, 657 n. 

Sharif \Viuiu'’i, a poet, 660, 660 n. 
shaUd. 213. 
shawls, 96, 97. 

Sha\ha.iu, a trihe, 335, 347 
Shaybarii Khan Uzhak, 389, 390. 

Shaykli Hiisayn, an engraver, 55. 


Sha}^!^ Husavn, Mawlana, 610. 

^hayj^ Mir. 494 n. 

Shavkiiawat Kachhwahas. 5.54. 
Shavkh'zada-yi Suhrawardi, 106. 

Sher Afkan, son of Sayf Koka, 584 
(Xo. 355). 

Sher Afkan Kh an Huniayfiiu, .50.5. 

Sher Afkan Khan Istailu, first husband 
of Xur .lahan, 557, .591. 

Sher ^Ali Kamranl, 42,3. 

Sher Beg Yasawulbashi, 581 (Xo. ,334). 
Sher Kh an, son of I^’timad Kh an Gujratl, 
420. 

Sher ^an FuLldi, 343, 419, 420, 433, 
447, 515. 

Sher Khan Mugful, 554 (Xo. 26,3). 

Sher Khwaja, 510 (Xo. 176). 

Sher Muhammad. .591 (Xo. 393). 

Sher iMuhammad Diwana, 3,32, 373, 441, 
591. 

Sher Shah, son of ^Adli Muhariz Khan, 
4,50. 

Sher Shah Sur, eaUed by Mn^ul 
Historians Sher Khan, .347 n. ; his 
army reforms, 252 ; confers lands, 
266 n., 281 ; 362, 466. 473, 507, 564. 
566- 

Sher Zaman Barha. 428, 430. 

Sherzad, son of '^Abd" *1-Matlab Khan, 
442. 

Sherzad Khan Bahadur, 578. 

Sheri, a poet, 112, 207, 212, 214. 679, 
679 n. 

Sheroya Khan, 505 (Xo, 16S), 

Sherullah. .589. 

Shi'^ah, 360 ; how treateii by Sunni'^, 
439 : may abuse their reliLuon, i ide 
taqiyija. 

Shiffi*!, a wntiT, 612. 

Shihab-i Badal^shl. 538. 

Shihah Khan, of tA'alxar, a "inni r, 6Sl. 
Sliiiiab Khan, Haju 401. 

Shihab" hl-Din Alunad Khan, nr Shdird) 
Khan. 352 (Xo. 26). 471*. 660 ij. 
Shikelti, Mulla. a poc-t. 3.56 n.. 646. 646 n. 
Shimal Khan (,'hela, 49! (Xo. 154), 531. 
ship-. 2 n9, 290. 291, 
iihU-h}i in j, 62 . 

Shir’ll ani Afghans, 6S7 

shiidm, a ( aliij:raphi( al Term. 1**) n. 
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Shuja Beg Arg^un, vide Shah Beg. 
Shuja^, Mirzii, Xajahat Khan Eadakhshh 
3:?6. 

Shuja’^at Khan, tide ‘'Abcl*^ ’llah Khan 
Uzbak. 

Shuja’^at Khan, Muqim-i ‘^Arab, 4(X) 
(No. .31), 401. 

Shuja ‘•at Khan Shadi Beg, .338. 

Shuja ^at lyian, Shaykh Kabir, 585, 
585 n.. 586, 587, 588. 

Shuja^’at Khan Sur, 473, 473 n, 

Shuja^i, a poet, 612. 

Shuja^’i Kabuli Asad Khan. 476 n. 
Shujawal Khan Afghan, 496. 

Shukr“ ’llah [Zafar Khan], son of Zayn 
Khan Koka, 369, 588 (Xo. 373), 589. 
Shukr“ 'n-Xisa Begum, Akbar’s daughter, 
321. 

shnllay a dish, 62. 

sijda^ or prostration, 167, 190, 201, 488 ; 
continued by Jahangir, 222 n. ; 
abolished by Shahjahan, 223 n. 
sijjij 25 n. 

Sikandar Dutani, 567. 

Sikandar Khan Sur, 335, 394 n., 395, 
395 n. 

Sikandar ilirza, 513, 514. 
sikkachi^ 22, 
aildras (storax), 87. 

Sildoz, a Chagjita*’! clan, 481. 

Silhadi Kachhwaha, 555 (Xo. 267). 
silver, 23, 26, 27, 32, 38, 39, 43, 44, 45. 
8im-i sukhta, a metallic composition, 42. 
ain^y a brass horn, 53. 

Singram, vide Sangram. 

Sipahdar Khan. 566. 

sipandy wild rue, 146 n., 647 n. 

siraja, of Isfahan, a poet, 639 n. 

Siri Saf, a kind of cloth, 100. 

Sirs tree, used in medicine, 464. 
sita^I, 21. 

sitting, modes of, 168 n., 169. 

Sivrdt, a Hindu festival, 210. 

Siwa Ram, 538. 

Siydh-goshy 301. 

Soja Kachhwaha, 348. 
soldiers, their pay, 258, 261, 374 n. ; 
fined, 275. 

sounds, nature of, 104. 

Soz o QuddZy a Ma§nawi, 675 n. 


specific gravity', 42 ; of wmods, 237. 
spices, 67. 

Srigyan Khan, a singer, 681. 

Sri Ram, son of Gajpati of Bihar, 437,. 
466. 

Stewart's History of Bengal, 340, 398 n.,. 
400 n., 437 n. 

stitch, different kinds of, 95 n. 
storax, vide sildras. 
stuffs, 96, 97, 685. 

subaSy two officers appointed to each, 466, 
Subhan Khan, a singer, 681. 

Suhhan Quli Khan, of Bukhara, 589. 
Subhan QuH Turk, 415. 

Subhan Singh Bundela, 546. 

Sufi sahib, meaning of, 659 n. 
sufiydriUy fast da 3 ’S at court, 61, 64. 
sugandh gugala (bdellium), 87. 
sugarcane, cultivation of, 73. 

Siiha^d Khan Habshi, 356. 

Suhk Dev Bundela, 546. 

Suhrab Khan, 454. 

Suhrab Turkman, 516. 
sukly a coin, 32. 

Sulaj’-raan (Solomon), king of the Jews^ 
319, 623, 623 n., 633, 633 n. 
Sulayman Karani, king of Bengal, 179,. 
179 n., 334, 358 n., 395, 471, 472, 
564 ; his death, 472, 472 n., 685. 
Sulayman Khwaja, 508. 

Sulayman Lohanl, lOiwaja, 586. 
Sulayman Mankll, 40(.>. 

Sula\'man, Mirza, son of Khan Mirza, 
324 (Xo. 5), 325, 326, 338. 

Sulaj^man Shirazi, Kh waja, 383, 577 
(Xo. 327). 

Sula^^man, Sultan, of Badakhshan, 487. 
sulh-i kully or toleration, 497 n. 
sulphur, 26, 41, 

8uUy a kind of writing, 106. 

Sultan, nom-de-plume of several poets, 
337. 

Sultan Adam Gakkhar, vide Adam. 
Sultan ‘’All, Khwaiall. vide Afzal Khan. 
Sultan ‘^Ali, of Mashhad, a katib, 108, 
lOS n. 

Sultan ‘^Ali. of Qayin, a katib, 108. 
Sultan Begum, 489. 

Sultan Deorah, vide Saltan Deoda. 

Sultan Hafiz Husayn, a musician, 682. 



Sultan Hashini, a musician, 682. 

Sultan Husayn Jalair, 332, 417, 451. 
Sultan Husayn, of Khuiand, 109. 

Sultan Husayn Mirza, 311. 

Sultan Ibrahim, of Awba, 482, 602. 
Sultiin Khanum, Akbar’s daughter, 516. 
Sultan Khwaja, ^Abd^ ’l-‘'AzIm, 214, 
219, 220, 279. 282, 284, 466 (Xo. 108), 
467, 686. 

Sultan Mahmud, of Badaklishan, 324, 596. 
Sultan Mahmud Mirza. 324. 

Sultan Muhainmad-i Khandan. 108. 
Sultan Muhammad, Munsif Khan. 532. 
Sultan Muhammad Xur, a katib, 108. 
Sultan Sarang Gakkhar, 507, 544. 

Sultan, Shay kb, of Thanesar, 110-11. 
Sultan Tatar Gakkhar, 507. 

Sultan" ‘n-Xir^a Begum, 323. 
sumaniy, a sect in Sindh, 188, 188 n. 
a com, 31. 

sun, worshipped by Akbar, 209, 210, 211 ; 

honoured by Jahangir, 222 n. 
Sundar, of Orisa, 594 (Xo, 414). 

Sur Has, a singer, 681 n, 682. 

Siir Das Kachhwaha, 435. 

Sur Singh Kathor, 386. 
siirajkrdnt, a stone, 50. 

S urnt o M (i^ )a (Form and Ideal), title of a 
Masnawi, 670 n. 

Surjan Hada, Rav, 449 (Xo. 96), 482. 
surkh, a weight, 16, 16 n. 
surma-yi Hulaymdni, a Persian 
dictionary, 584. 
surnd^ a trumpet, 53. 
suttees, 363, 675 n., 681 n. 
swelling, a disease peculiar to Bhakkar, 
464. 

T ABAXCHA, a fighting elephant, 520. 
Tabaqatd Akbari, chronology of, 
460 n. 

tdbbmt, 252. 
tabri, a dirham. 37. 

Tnfrik^ l-^Jmnrnt, title of a work, 378. 
Tafsir-i Ma^fau, 590. 

Tahir Beg, .son of Kh and Kalan, 569 
(Xo, 312). 

Tahir Khan, Mir Faraghat, 448 (Xo. 94), 
603. 

Tahir Muhammad, lOiwaja, 468, 688. 


Tahir-i Musawl, Mir, 538 (Xo. 236). 
Tahir, son of Sayf" ’i-Muluk, 528 {Xo. 
201), 593. 

Tahmas Mirza Safawi, 328. 

Tahmasp, Shah, of Persia, 448, 449, 468 ; 
dies, 187. 

Tahmuras, son of Prince Danyal, 322, 
323. 

Tahwilddr, an officer, 46, 
ta^niatiydn, 252. 

Taj Bibi. vide Mumtaz Mahal 1. 

Taj Khan, 508. 

Taj Khan Ghorl, 344. 

Taj Kh an Kh atriya, 593 (Xo. 404). 

Taj'i Saimani, a katib, l07. 

Tajak, a work on Astronomy, 112. 

Taj" ’d-Din, Shaykh, of Dihli, 190, 
Takaltu Khan, 517. 

takauchiya, a kind of coat, 94, 653, 653 n. 
Talffita Beg-i Kabuli, 523 (Xo. 195). 
taklif, 205. 

Taklu, a Qizilbash tribe, 470. 
taku'in, 205, 
takya-namads, 57. 

a kind of ™ting, 107. 
fa^llqa, 259, 265, 269, 271, 272. 
tdliqun, a metallic composition, 42. 
tamahd, 198. 

Tamkin, an engraver, 55 ; — a wrong 
reading for Xamakin, vide Abul 
Qasim Xamakin. 
tangdr, 27. 

tdnqhan, a pony, 140. 
tdnk, a weight, 16, 16 n. 

Tansen, the .singer [Tansain, Tan^n], 
445, 531, 681, 682 n. 

Tantarang Khan, a singer. 681. 

Taqi, or Taqiya, Mulla, of Shustar, 218, 
219, 584 (Xo. 352). 

Taqi, Mir, son of Mir Fath" *llah, f><>9. 
Taqi Muhammad. 584. 

Taqiya. of Balban, .584. 
taqiyya, practiseil by Shi^ahs, 360. 
tarafddr, 300. 300 n. 

Tarbiyat Khan. 401. 

Tardi Beg Khan, 334 (Xo. 12). 335, 490. 
Tar<li Kh an, son of Qiyii Kh an, .367, 458 
(Xo. 101). 
tan, or toddy. 75. 

TdnMid Aiji, 113, 113 n., 498, 
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TariJ^’l IhW, or Akbars r)ivine Era. 
2(»o. 

TmlUi-i Kha it Jahnn LodJ, r)^^. 

Tdri]^-i 464 n.. 46r> n.. r)4S. 

Tatikh-i Ra>h7<li. a historical ork, oil, 
0lL>ll. 

Tarikh-i Sindh (Ma^^^umi), 579. 

Tdnlci'i, a tnhc, .723. 

TarIqL a poet, 667 n. 

Tarkhan, a title, 393 : coni erred hy 
Akbar, 611. 

Tarkliiin Dhvana, 377. 
iarkfil, a tree, 75. 
tarrJ^ a fruit. 7.5. 

Tarson, Miilla, of Badal^shan, 226. 
Tarson Khan. 364 (Xo. 32), 365. 

Tash Beff, of Qipchaq, a musician, 682. 
Tash Beer Klian Mughul, 508 (Xo. 172). 
Tashblhi, of Ka.shan, a poet, ,332, 666. 
td^hlha, 2.59. 

tnsUw, a kind of salutation, 166, 167. 
fdssuj^ a weight, 37. 

Tatar Gakkhar, Sultan. ,307. 

Tatar Kh an, Of Khura.san, 46N (Xo. 111). 
Tatar Sultan, ot Per.sia, 572, 

Tatars, worship the sun. 220. 

Tntrhid-i Ilnhi, name of Akbar' s religion, 

211 . 

taicjih, army aeeoiints, 270. 
tairqi^, a kind of writincr, 1(^6, 107. 
taxe.s, 285. 475 ; on marriages, 288 ; on 
horses imported, 225. 
fdzi, a kind of horse, 243. 

Tazkimt^ 'l-(^wfird^, a historical work, 
497 n, 

ten .$fr tax, 285. 

Terry's Voyage to East India, 689. 
thdua, meaning of, 369 n. 
thtVr, 62. 

tiger hunting. 293, 

Tihonpflrh, a clan, 426, 428, 429. 

Tiluksi Kachhwaha, 435. 
tihra, 262. 

timber, kinds of, 233, 237. 

Timur, 389, ,395. 512. 

Timur and Xapoleon T, 6.36 n. 

Timur-i Bidakhshi, .531. 

Timur Khan Yakka, 531 (Xo, 215). 
Timunde, 513. 
fi», 43, 43 n. 


tltle^. 2.30, 251, 262. 32S. 3.30, 353, 3.38, 
35S n., .361, 3!*3, 398, 398 n., 399 n., 
422. 45.3 11 .. 494 n.. .365. 611; of 
.361: mlf Tarkhan. Shah, 
Sultan. Farzaml. Mir Saman. Mir 
Shah, Mfr Manzil. Mil Huba^I 
Todar Mai Khatri, Baja. 33. 333, 364, 
37.k 376 (X<.. 39), 377, 4o7. 414. 
414 n., 477 ; his lurthjd.ice. 687. 
toddy, tub tnri. 

Tolak Khan Guehin. 492 (Xo. 1.38), 493, 
toleration, 497 n. 
tolls, river tolls, 292 
Toqbn^i, a Chaghta^i elan, 480. 
translations from Saiiskiit into Persian,- 
110, 111. 209. 

transmigration of sonls. 188 n. 
Treasuries, 12, 14. 15, 

Tribi^s, } (‘If^ Afridi, Afshur, ArghQn,. 
Arlat. Awan, Baharlu, Bakhtyiir, 
Plarlas, Hatani. Bhadauriahs, 
Bhugial Gakkhar, Ghibh llhunds, 
Dilahzak. Duldai, Gakkhar, Gharbah 
Khayl, Gharjah, Gurji. Hazara lu 
Ighur (Uigur), .Jalair. .fauju*^ah, 
.Jharlah, .Todrali. Kajar, Kakar, 
Kathi, Khanzadah. Khatars, Koh- 
tars, Kohliar, Eohani, Mahmand, 
Maji, Maidani, Main, Mangaral, 
Mawi, Miyaiiah, Xdcallu. X^iyazi, 
Qara([oiulu, Qarlygh, Sandaha. 
Satti, SluThrulGiayi, Shaibank 
Sliamlu, Shirwani, Sildoz, Taklu, 
Tririki, TfiKlr, Toiibai, Turbati. Turk, 
Ustajlu, Uzbak, Yu'sufzai, Zulqadr ; 
en/e Rajputs. 

Tui Muhammad Qaqshal, 689. 

Tu^iAjeqb an office, 288. 

TuLsi Das Jadon, 564 (Xo. 30.3). 
tumnntocp a royal .standard, 52. 
tuquz^ or nine, a favourite number of the 
Mu^uls, 393 n. 

Turbati, name of a tribe, 373. 
turki, a kind of horse, 243, 244. 

Turks, their character, 609. 

TTCHLA Kaehhwaha, 435, 436. 

^u(i, vide aloes. 

Udai Singh, son of Jaymal, 472. 
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Cdai Singh, Moth Raja, of Jodhpur, 323, 
474 (Xo. 121), 473. 

Cdai Singh. Rana of Mowar. 340, 379, 
398, 383. 

Ugar Son Kachhwaha, 461. 

Uigur, vak Ighnr. 

Ujjainiya Raja, of Bihar, 377 n. 

Ulfatl, a poet. 33 n., 381 n. 

^ Bog, son ot MIrza Sultan, 334. 
Ulugh Khan Hab'^hl. 483 {Xo. 133). 
Ulugh Mirza, 313, 514. 

Uinana, a sect, .502, 502 n. 

‘^Uinar bin Hubayrah, 37. 

^Umar, the Khalifa. 36, 37. 

^Umar Shaykh Mirza, son of Timur, 311, 
313, 616. 

lunard^-i kihdr, 230. 

Umni KulsQm Begum, 489. 
upla^ or oowdung, 21. 

Crdu^higls^ armed women, 47. 

Urdu language, 378. 

‘^Urfiof Shiraz, the poet, 469. 639, 639 n , 
630 n. 

^Usman. son of Bahadur Kh an Qurbogi, 
3.5.5. 

^Usman Lohani Khwa)a, 362, 363, 386, 
387, 388. 

Usta Dost, a singer, 681. 

Usta Muhammad Amin, 682. 

Usta Muhammad Husayn, 682. 

Usta Shfdi Muhammad, 682. 

Usta Yusuf, 682. 

Ustail Jala hi, ridf Rumi Kh an. 

Ustad Mirza, ‘^Ali Fathagi, a singer, 
682 n, 

Ustajlii, a tribe, 687. 

Uways, Sultan, 323. 
iiyrndq (fiimdq), 402 n., 413 n. 

Uzbaks, 327. 

uzid\ an imperial seal, 54. 


T^AKlLS, of Akbar'.s reign, 595. 

^ Vaipiri, a poet, 392. 

Vazir Khan Harawi, 379 (Xo. 41), 393, 
Vazirs, of Akbar's reign, 595. 
vegetables, 66. 
voracity, 526. 

vowel-signs of the Arabic language, 
105. 




TAFA*"!, of Isfahan, a poet, 662. 
wages of labourers, 235; of sadors, 
291. 


Wahdat ‘^Ali Rawshani, 432. 

Wahidiyya, a sect, 502. 

WaisI, Khwaia, Diwan, 479, 316. 

Wajih'^ 'd-Din, Shaykh, of Gujrat, 437» 
499, 309 607. 

Wakll, 1 tde Vakil. 

Wala-jfdi, Prince, 527 n. 

Wali Beg, 584 {Xo. 339). 

Wall Beg Zu T-Qadr, 348. 

Wali Da'^'ht Bayazi, a pod, 646 n. 

Wali Khun Lohani, 386, 387, .588. 

5Vali, Mirza, 323. 

Walihi, a poet, 664 n. 

Waiplri, nde Va<{ari. 

u'dqi^a-imivL^, or new^ \\riter, 268, 268 n. 
Wuqi^dt~i Baku?, History of Babar's 
reign, 333. 

wardrobe, the imperial, 03, 97. 

Wasli, a poet, 376. 

water, drunk at court, 57, 58 ; — of life, 
57, 625 n. 
waterfowl, 307. 

wax representation of the birth of 
Christ, 203, 686, 
u'nzifx, or allowances, 278. 

M’azir Beg Jamil, 527 (Xo. 200) ; ? ide 
Vazir. 

weapons, ILt of, 117. 
weavers, 57, 94. 

weighing of the king, etc., 276, 277 ; 

— of dBtingui<h‘'(l men. 6s2 n. 
weight", 16 n., 37 : ndt liahaghuri ; 93 : 

— of Kashmir, 90, 370. 

wine, drunk at court. 207 ; f idf drinking, 
women, how many a Mii)mmma<l may 
marry. 182: 43; armed. 47 {ndp 

Urdfi-liegU) ; perfet t, 49 ; of Por'^ia. 
India, and Tran"o\ania. t ompan*d. 
346; how treated in the harem, 
389 ; — Iit(Tary, t id*- Makhfi. 
wo^hI. prb'e of, 233. 
wrest h rs, 263. 


writing, art of, lo2, 

Wuqu^^i, of XBhapur, a ])oet, 6t>o. 


T^ABU, a horse. 243. 

^ ynd-dd^ht, 239, 269. 
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Yadgar *^Aii Sultan Talish, 57<S. 

Yadgar Halali, a poet, 664, 664 n. 
Yadgar Husayn, 484, 581 {Xo. 338}. 
YMgar, I^waja, 551. 

Yadgar Razawi, 370, 371. 

Yahya, of Kashan. a poet, 631 n. 

Yahya, Khwaia, of Sabzwar, 670 n. 
Yahya, Mir, a katib, 106. 

Y^hya Qazwini, Mir, 406. 
yak-hathy 262. 

a dish, 63. 

yamanT, a dirham, 37. 

Yamln" ’d-DawIa Asaf-jah, 575 ; vide 
A§af J^an (IV), 

Ya^qub Beg, son of Shah Beg Khan 
Daiiran, 410. 

Ya^qub Beg Cha^ta*"!, 351. 

Ya^qub Bukhari Sayyid, 435. 

Ya^^qub Chak, 535. 

Ya^qub, Qazi, 183. 

A'a^^qub Sarfi Shayl^ of Kashmir, 191, 
535, 615, 651. 
ydqut, a stone, 573 n. 

Yaqut, invents the nnsJ^ writing, 106. 
Yar Beg, 564. 

Yar Muhammad, Mir, of Ghazni. 337. 

Yar Muhammad, son of Sadiq lUian, 561 
(Xo. 288). 

Yaraq Khan [Buraq Khan ?J, 512, 680. 
yasaly 169. 

Yatim Bahadur, .524. 

Yazid, 37. 

Yol Qull Anisi, a poet, 648, 648 n. 
yulmuy a dish, 63. 

Yunan Beg, 585 (Xo. 369). 

Yusuf, son of *^rmar, 37. 

Yusuf (Joseph), 628 n., 644 n. 

Yusuf Beg Cha^td^’i, 351. 

Yusuf Harkun, ShaylA, 608. 

Yusuf-i Kashmiri, 591 (Xo. 388). 

Yusuf Khan, son of Husayn Khan 
Tukriya, 403, 687. 

Ausuf Kh an Chak, of Kashmir, 534 (Xo. 
228). 

A usuf Khan RazaTvi, Mirza, of Mashhad, 
369 (Xo. 35), 370, 498, 675 n. 

A'usuf Mitti, 466. 

A'usuf Muhammad Khan, son of Atga 
Khan, 340 (Xo. 18). 


AYisuf Shah, of Mash, had, a katib, 106. 
Yusuf-za,is, 214, 353, 367, 368. 

Z ABAl) (civet), 84, 85. 

Zafar Khan. Shiikr^ 'Hah, 588, 589. 
Zahid, son of Sadiq Khan. .561 (Xo. 286). 
Zahid Khan Koka, 453. 

Zahir^^ Vl-Diri ‘^Abd^ ’llah Irnami. 646 n. 
Zahir^ ’d-Din, Khwaia. .503 (Xo. 397). 
Zahir*^ \1-I)in Vazd. Mir. 593. 

Zaid*^ ’llah, Mir. 526. 

Zain'^ ’d-Diri Khafi. 661, 661 n. 

Zakariya, Shaykh, of Ajodhan, 190. 

ZakI, Mir. 538. 

Zaman, Shavkh, of Panipat, 190. 
zamunloz, a tent, .56. 
cam fmrmj, a coin, 31 ; a weight, 37. 
zard birinj, a dish, 61. 

Zarrab, 22, 39. 

Zarrak o Kkurskid, a Masnawi, 666. 
Zarrin-qalnnu title of katibs, 106, 109. 
zfity “ brevet,’’ 251. 

Zayn Khan Koka, 214, 346, 367 (Xo. 34), 
367 n., 368, 360, 533 n., 662 n. 

Zayn Shah Gakkhar, .506 n. 

Zayn*! ’d-Din, a katib, 108. 

Zayn'^ ’d-Din, Abu Bakr-i Taybddi, a 
.saint, 395. 

Zayn“ ’d-Din ‘^Ali, 593 (Xo. 405). 

Zayn*^ ’d-Din Mahmud Kamangar, 608 n. 
Zayn^ '1-*^ Abidin, Mirza, son of Asaf 
Khan (III), 453, 643 n. 

Zayn'^ Abidin, Sultan of Kashmir, 
506, 680 n. 

Zeh^ ’n-Xisa Begum, daughter of 
A\^Tangzeb, 322. 

Ziya^ ’d-Din, Shavkh, 616. 

Ziya*’“ ’d-Din Yusuf Kh an. 526, 527. 
Ziya*'“ ’llah, son of Muhammad Ghawg, 
509. 

Ziya*’'* ’1-Mulk, of Kashan, 557 (Xo. 276). 
Zoroastrians, 193, 220. 

Zubayr, 36. 

Zuhal, or Saturn, 211 n. 

Zulaykha, wife of Potiphar, 628, 628 n. 
Zulf *^A1I A^azdi, 486. 

Zu ’l-Faqar Khan Xu^rat-jang, 575. 

Zu ’I-Xun Beg Ar^un, Mir, 389, 390. 

Zu ’l-Qadr, a Turkish tribe. 687. 
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A B-I Ghorband, 493. 

Abu, Mount, vide Abugarh. 
Abugarh, 385, 385 n. 

Achin, 85, 86, 291. 

Afghanistan, 31 n., 108 n. 

Agra, 32, 35 ii., 57, 58, 58 n., 93, 129, 
184, 208, 277 n., 300 n., 309 n., 
310 n., 329, 331. 333, 341, 363, 366, 
375, 376, 388, 394, 441, 454, 455, 
480, 480 n., 496, 501, 509, 530, 537, 
540, 549, 560, 562, 566, 567, 574, 
57,5, 578, 579, 590, 6(>9, 610, 637 n., 
646 n., 652 n,, 667 n., 681 n. ; (fort 
of), 412, 579. 

Ag Maliall, 350, 450. 490, 518, 
Ahmadribad, 32, 93, 343, 346, 352, 355, 
371, 372, 375, 376, 380, 401, 419, 
420, 432, 457, 457 n., 474, 480 n., 
515, 516, 569, 570, 570 n., 607, 617, 
638, 649 n., 6.50 n.. 656 n,, 659 n., 
678 n., 684. 

Ahmadnagar, 149 n., 356, 357. 358, 383, 
416, 439, 498, 499, 502, 550, 566. 


Ajmir, 32, 42, 151, 197, 300 n., 322, 339, 
346, 347, 348, 349, 363, 379, 384, 
432, 435, 437, 439, 461, 497, 498, 
502, 506, 516, 517, 610, 678 n. 
Ajodhan, vide Pak Patan. 

Akbarnagar, or Raj maliall, 362, 575. 
Alapur, 297. 

^All Mavsjid, 461, 5i>6 n. 

Allahabad, or Ilahabas, or Ilahabad, 32, 
290, 324, 329, 446, 452, 455, 578, 582, 
685 ; vide Piyag. 

Alwar, 3 2^ 387 n., 401, 497, 607, 615. 
Amarkot, 334, 338, 361. 


Amber, 347, 348 n., 361. 

AmethI, 576, 607, 616. 

Amner, 541 n. 

Amroha, 212, 424, 485. 

Amrsarnayin, 297. 

Amul, 185, 199. 

Andajan (Farj^ana), 380, 413. 

Aqabin Mount, 412. 

Aral! (Jalalabas), 470. 

Arbuda Achal, 385 n. 

Ardistan, 582. 

Arhang, in Badaldishan. 69. 

Arracan, 431 n. 

Arrah (Bihar), 415, 437, 489, 489 n. 

Arvi, 541 n. 

Asadabad (Haniadan), 655 n. 

AshtI, 3.76, 541, 541 n. 

Asir, Fort, 359. 502, 509. 

Astrabad, 668 n. 

Atak, or Atak Banaras, 32, 160 n., 404 n., 
495, 495 n.. 589. 

Athgah, 341 n. 

Audh. province, 344. 364, 380, 3‘.>5, 416, 
424, 518 ; — (town), 32, 395, 438, 
488. 492, 617. 

Awankari, 507 n. 

Awbah (near Hirat), 108, 482. 

Awla, 432. 

Awrangabad (or Kharki), 5.50 n. 
A*^zampur, 514, 607. 

Azarbayjan, 329, 4!I6. 


B ABA Kliatun,493. 

Badakh^haii. 68, 69 n., 140. 167 n., 
180, 324, 325, 326, 327, 330, 3.5o, 


413, 413 n., 418, 423. 484. 4s7, .577. 
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Badalgarh, 412 n. 

Bada*’on. 32, liO, llOn., Ill n., 449, 
o56. 557, 616. 

Baghdad, 107, 536. 

Ba^-i Dahra, 560. i 

Ba^-i Mirza Kamran (Lahore), 373, 
456 n.. 505. 

Bagh-i XCir Manzil, 560. ! 

Ba^-i 8afa, 512 n. j 

Bagh-i Sardar Khan, 523. | 

Baglana, 340, 440, 474, 516, 561. > 

Bahat Du‘^ab, 594. ! 

Bahat River, 370, 506, 544. ! 

Bahirah, 32, 233, 382, 525. ! 

Bahraich (Bharaij), 60, 451, 492, 501. 
Bahrampura, 499. 

Bahrayan, 87. 

Bahroch (Broach), 353, 3-54, 356, 416, I 
419, 480 n., 493, 515, 615. 

Bajor (Bijur), 367, 383, 388, 443, 469, 525. | 

Bajwaral, 140. 

Baksar (Buxar), 485, 532. ' 

Baktarapur, 365, 438. 

Balagiiat, 357, 358, 371, 453, .565, 566, 
569. I 

BalandrI, or Girewa BalandrT, 368. 
Balandshahr, 429. , 

Balapur, 358, 361, 371, 384, 569. ; 

Balawal, 345. ! 

Balkan, 584. j 

Balm (or Malin), 661 n. i 

BaljA, 185, 315, 325, 330, 418, 493, 495 n., i 
589. j 

Baluchistan, 388. j 

Bamiyan, 492. j 

Banaras, 32, 77, 561, 637 n. { 

Banas River, 436 n. ' 

Bandel, 560 n. 

Bandhu, 385, 396, 396 n., 446, 523. ! 

Bangash, 328, 440, 519, 540, 544, 589, 591 . [ 

Banpur (Panipur), 540, 540 n. ! 

Barahmula, 356, 535, 535 n. i 

Barar, 129, 344, 358, 383, 490, 490 n., | 

498, 499, 541, 550. ! 

Bardwan, 363, 383, 406, 407 n., 557, 592, j 

651 n. 

Bareli, 432, 537. 

Barha, 425, 403. 

Barhanpur, 330 (where wrong Barham - 
pur), 343, 357, 358, 359, 371, 391, i 


453, 474, 550, 551, .565, 566, 567, 
568, 578, 584, 644 n., 648 n., 675 n. 

Bari, 294, 297, 585. 

Baroda (Gujrat), 354, 420, 480 n. 

Basakhwan, 186, 199, .502 n. 

Basantpur, Kama, on, 403. 

Basawar, 271 n. 

Basrah, 87, 10.5 n. 

Bastar, 129, 129 n. 

Bayawan, 129. 

Bayhaq, 559. 

Bazuha, 587 n. 

Bengal, 32, 33 n., 72, 130. 157, 179, 179 n., 
199, 21,5, 264, 282, 290, 326, 329, 344, 
350, 351, 352 n,. 361, 362, 363, 364, 
374, 375, 376, 380, 395, 406, 406 n., 
459, 468, 471, 472, 47.5, 482, 485, 
486, 487, 496, 497, .52,3, 537, 552, 
552 n., 553, 5.57, 558. 559, 560, 566, 
576, 586. 

Betwa River, 508 n. 

Bhadawar, 547. 

Bhadrak, 363, 404, 407, 496. 

Bhagalpur, 350. 

Bhainsi, 432. 

Bhaironwal, on the Biah, 430 n., 435, 
455, 456, 456 n., 505, 505 n. ; near 
the Chanab, 505 n. 

Bhakkar, 32, 68, 199, 200, 201, 282, 351, 
365, 388, 390, 391, 391 n., 463, 464, 
464 n., 465, 473, 485, 525, 538, 548, 
578, 579, 580, 616. 

Bhakra pass, .544. 

Bhakrala, .544. 

Bhander, 568. 

Bhasran (Sasseram), 577 n. 

Bhath Ghora, 129, 382, 396, 445, 446, 
685. 

Bhati, 350, 350 n., 362, 365, 365 n., 383, 
438, 476 n., 482. 

Bhatinda, 151, 297. 

Bhatnir, 151, 297. 

Bhilsa, 356. 

Bhimbar, 484, 660 n. 

Bhojpur (Bihar), 577 n. 

Bhowal, 365. 

Bidauii, 426, 429, 431. 

Bigram, 434, 488 n. 

Bihar, 88, 329. 344, 34.5, 351, 3.53, 362, 
374, 375, 376, 377, 380, 383, 395 n.. 
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437, 438, 452, 466, 401, 494, 494 n,. 
490, 500, 502, 510, 523, 556, 558, 
575, 577, 577 n., 5S9, 613. 6S5. 688. 
Bihari (Muzaffarnagar), 430. 

Bihishtahad, vide Sikandrah. 

Bijagarh, 129, 343, 474. 

Bijapur, 34 n,, 318, 322, 334, 359, 498, 
501, 520, 537, 665 n., 

Bijnor, 432. 

Bikamr, 151, 323, 331, 384, 385, 448. 
Bilaspur, 430, 431. 

Bilgram, 331 n., 425, 617. 

Bir, 371, 510, 526. 

Birbhum, 432, 496, 554 n. 

Bistam, 559. 

Biyah River, 332. 

Biyana, 342, 418, 514, 615. 

Bounlee, 435 n., 436 n., 539 n. 
Brahmaputra River, 366, 440, 540, 586. 
Broach, vide Bahroch. 

BuWiara, 103 n., 315, 389, 434, 466 n., 
653, 653 n., 673 n. 

Bullana, 490 n . 

Bundi, 450, 472, 577. 

Burhanabad, 439. 

Bushanj, 493. 

Bust, 538. 

C AMBAY, vide Kambhayat. 

Caspian Sea, 57 n., 184. 

Chamari, 467, 608. 

Champanlr, 86, 334, 420, 515, 570, 570 n. 
Ghana b River, 58, 456. 505, 508 n. 
Chandauri Chanda ura, 431. 

Chanderi, 129, 542. 

Chandor, Fort, 356. 

Chandpur, 432. 

Charikan, 423. 

Chatorah, 429, 430. 

Chatmohor, 688. 

Chauragadh, 397, 446. 

Chausa, 374, 382, 450, 472, 506. 

Chhach valley, 545 n. 

Chhatbanura, 428. 

Chilianwala, 508 n. 

China, 83, 87. 

Chinese Tartary, 99. 

Chios (Qisus), 83. 

Chitor, 329, 349, 398, 406, 447, 449, 481, 
514, 548, 585, 685. 


Chittuu, 406, 407. 

Chotana, 584. 

Chunar (Chanadh), Fort, 396, 432, 450, 
481. 

Cyprus (Qibru>‘<)^ 83. 

D AHXASARI (Tenasserim), 86, 291. 

Baigur, Fort, 437. 

Bakhin, 88, 101, 157, 264, 357. 523. 
Balamau, 523. 

Bainaii-i Koh, 482. 

Damawand, 612. 

Bandcs, vide Khande'-h. 

Bandoqa, 434. 

Bangali, 506 n., .)08 n., 689. 

Bantur, vide Bhantur. 

Darwishabad, 661 n. 

Basthara River, 382. 

Bawar (Zamln Dawar), 327, 328, 329, 
334, 347. 422, 448, 449. 

Dawlatabad, or Bharagarh, or Be,ogTr, 
478, 539, 547, 550 n., 565, 568. 
Bajuiur, 329. 

Be,ogarh, vide Untgir. 

Be,ogir, vide Dawlatabad. 

Beoll Sajari, 387 n. 

Deosa, 348. 

Dhaka, 576, 586, 587. 

Dhamerl, 545. 

Dhamuni, 454. 

Bhantur (Bhantawar), 563, 591. 

Dhanuri, 591. 

Bharangaon, 685. 

Bharagarh, vide Bawlatabad. 

Bharur, 372. 

Bhasri, 429. 

Bholpur, 384, 527 n. 

Bholqah, 376, 434. 

Bighaputi, 688. 

Bih Qaziyan, 553. 

Bihli, 32. 157, 190, 318, 335. 342, 349, 
352, 359, 360, 394, 396, 434, 442, 454, 
456, 456 n., 457, 465, 468, .IIS. .5,52, 
607, 609, 611, 613, 646 n., 668 n. 
Bikhdar, 332 n. 

Blpalpur (Malwah), 185, ,332, 432, 504; 

(Panjab), 343. 

Bisah, 689. 

Biu, 34,5, 372. 

Bor River, .591 n. 
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Dunara, 437. 437 n. 

Dungarpur, 419, 443, 473, 3o4, 334 n. 
Dwarka, 344, 

E DAR, ride Iclar. 

Eun.pf*. 93, 98, 99, 100, lOl, 101 n., 
103, 10!k I’SO, 301 n- 

F ADAK, :ln6. 

Fan^ur (in Sumatra), 84 n., 684. 
Farah, in Siji^tan, 43 n., 3-8, 448. 
Farankad, near Samarqand, 480 n. 
Faridabad, near Dihli, 437, 6S8, 
Fathabad (Panjab), 436, 473 n. ; Kliarki, 
330 n. 

Fatliabad Sarkar Bogla (Bengal), 404, 
403. 

Fathpur, a village near Karah, 337. 
Fathpur Hanswah, 380, 423 n., 307. 
Fathpur Jhmjhanu, 297. 

Fathpur Sikri, .57, 38, 93, 184, 192 n., 
212, 2.33, 322. 343, 344, 376, 401, 
403, 441, 467, 497, .532, -5.53, 3.56, 
337, 379, .5 so, 669 n. 

Fayz Xahr canal, .333. 

Firuzabad. 336. 

C i AKKHAR Di-trict, ,544, 689. 

" Ganga (Godavari), 310. 

Ganges 33 n., .39, .58, 334. 336, 378, 381, 
396. 

Gango, 607, 616. 

Ganjaba, Fort (Ganjawa), 464. 

Garha (Gadha) or Garha- Katanga (Jabal- 
pur), 129, .344, 372, 373, 382, 396, 
396 n., .397. 40.3, 413, 447, 4.50, 451, 
473, 300, .337, .338, 602 n. 

Garhi (Bengal;, 344, 330, 336. 361, 374, 
40<1 n. 

Garm.'ir, 327, 417, 448. 

Gaur. 184. 3.34, 4«;6, 407, 430, 393. 

Gawd, Fort. 499. 

Gaya, 497 n. 

Ghandak River, 383, 411. 

Ghariwali, .300 n. 

Oharjistan, 364, 413 n., 52S, 

Ohatraghal. 557, 

Sihazipur, 218, 327, 336, 413, 431, 492, 
518, 594. 


Ghaznln (C^azni), 337. 333, 409, 415, 
416, 417, 476 n., 506, 

Ghoragliat, 129 n,, 363, 363, 399 n., 400, 
421, 438. 482, 328, 393, 683. 

Ghu]du\^dn, 561, 

Gidhor, 336 n. 

Gilan, 184, 186, 468, 497, 529, 611. 612, 
644, 644 n. 

Go, as, 331. 

Goganda, 361, 437 ; battles of, when 
fought, 460, 460 n., 536. 

Golah, vide Kant o Golah. 

Gondwanah, 307, 569. 

Gorakhpur, 32, 395, 399, 400. 

Goshkan, or Joshaqan, 57, 298, 298 n. 

Gujan, 559. 

Gujar Khan, 506 n. 

Gujriit, town in the Punjab, 9.3, 456 n., 
526. 

Gujrat (province), 24, 33 n., 35 n., 72, 81, 
86, 88. 98, 99, 149 n., 151, 157, 181, 
193, 21.3, 263, 296 n., 330, 331, 334, 
342, 343, 344, 346, 352, 3.54, 355, 359, 
371, 376, 379. 380, .388, 416, 418, 420, 
421, 4.52, 456, 457, 457 n., 458 n., 
461, 474, 479, 480 n., 499, 300, 515, 
516, 324, .534, 566, 569, 570, 379, 582, 
613, 676 n., 680 n, 

Gulpaigan, 638 n. 

Gfmabad (Junabid), 661. 

Gunachur, near Jalindhar, 332 n., 687. 

Gura, or Kurar, 343 n. 

Gwdliyar, 32, 60, 129 n., 233, 330, 346, 
362, 366, 366 n., 412, 424, 484, 307, 
509, .527, 331, 607, 608, 609, 617, 
658 n., 680 n., 681, 682. 


TTADAUTI, 449. 

Haibatpur, vide Pati Haibatpur. 
Hailan (Panjab), 387, 508 n. ; vide Hila. 
Hajipur, 215, 218, 334, .344, 351, 374, 383, 


403, 450, 468, 492. 

Haidipur, 560 n. 

Hamadan, 191, 329, 655, 655 n. 
Hamidpur, 614. 

Handiyah, 129, 129 n., 537, 585. 
Hardw^ar or Handwar, 32, 58, 378. 
Haripur or Harpur, 406. 
Jiaryagarh, 129, 129 n. 

Hasan Abdal, 469, 580. 
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Hashimjmr, 431. 

Hatkc'inth, 341. 341 n., 424, .*>47. 

Hatya, .544. 

Hat Vcipiil. .540, .567. 

Hazara, 301. 

Hilalahad, 3.52. 

Hila, vide Haila. 

Hindu Kush, 326. 

Hlrapfir, 370, 

Hirat, 98, 99, 100, 108, 108 ii., Ill n., 
31.5, 371, 382, 392, 305, 471, 493, 
.578, 642, 661 n., 672 n., 682. 
Hirinand River, 327. 

Hisar (Kabul), 386, 481, 679. 

r Firuza, 32, 60, 338. 

Horfhantrabad. 129. 

Hugli, 406 n., 487, 560, .560 n. 

Hurniuz (Ormuz), 668 ii. 

I DAK (Edar), 343, 353, 447, 479, 536, 
5.56. 

Ilahabas, or Ilababad. ride Allahabad. 
Ilichpur, 344, 499, 566. 

Inch (Ka.shrmr), .540. 

Indarab, 478. 

Indus RhvT, 39, 495 n.. 506. .507, 540. 
Iran, 14, 23, 57, 68, 93, 104, 10.5, 169, 
.506 n., 579, 

‘^Iraq, 23, 37, 140, 161, 329, 330. 

Irich, 524. 

Isfahan, .57 n„ 98, 109, 496, 579, .582, 612, 
63,5, 639 n., 646, 646 n., 662, 662 ii., 
676, 677, 

Ishtaghar, 367. 

Islampur (Rampur), 459, 460. 

Istalif, 423 n. 

Itawa, 347, 415, 510. 

I‘’timadpur, near Agra, 473, 473 n. 

AGDESPCR, 437, 438, 558. 
Jahanabafi, 406 n.. 407 n. 

Jaipur. 348 n., 462, 462 n. 

Jais, 576. 

Jaisalnur. 151, 297, 533. 

Jaitaran. 424, 424 n. 

Jakdara, 367, 

Jalalabad, 325, 333. 

Jalalabas. 470. 

Jalalpur, vide Kliarwah. 


Jalandhar, 32, 332, 332 n., 338, 432, .507, 
614. 

.Taldpfir, 451. 

Jalesar (OrFil), 404, 407 ; near Dihli, 
469. 

Jalnapur. in Barar, 322, 371, 371 n. 

Jcllor, 42, 384, .5.53, 689. 

J:irn, 335, 395 n , .590, 611. 

.Jammu, 369, 507 n., 519. 

Jamna River (.Jamuna), .58, 412, .521. 
.lansath, 426. 429, 430. 

JaiQn Bandar. 6.5.5 n. 

.Jaunpur, 32, 198, 278, 334. 335, 336, ,337, 
351, 3.56, 36.5, 371, ,381, 382, 397, 

415, 416, 438. 4.50, 451, 462, 468, 

476, 48.5, 492, 499, .561, 607, 616, 

638 n., 671 n. 

Jaza^ir, 662, 662 n, 

Jo'^'^ore, .Ja'^ar, 329, 364. 

.Jhaniii. 60S. 

Jhan."!. 509 n. 

Jharkhand, 130, 362, 395, .536. 554. 
Jhelam River, ,508 n. 

Jhinjhon. vide Fathpur. 

Jho^i, 329, 470. 

Jhujhar, 331, 403, 429. 

.Jodhpur, 151, 297, 349, 384. 4.37, 474. 
JoU-.15nsath, 429, 430, 431. 

Jon (v^indh). 330, 

Joshagan, ride Goshkan. 

.Junabml, 63-5 n., 661 : i idt Gunabatl. 
Jfinagarb. 344, 346, 354, 3.).). 3i6, 43,3, 
499, 516, 470 n. 

Jiinlr. .566. 

JurbaqJn, 658 n. 

Juwayn, 559. 

K abul. . 32, 35 n., 57, 6s. 69. 99, 22.5, 

.301, 325, 326, 332. 333. 335, .3.53, 
3.59, 362, 40S. 409. 410 , 112, 478, 
487, 492, 495, 495 n.. . 502 , . 508 . 523, 
533, 538, 589. 

Kaehh, 140, 151, 344, 461. 477. 477 u., 
570, 581, .582. 

Kalian Biver. .544. 

Kaharmatri River, 526. 

Kaila,<viha, 431. 

Kakilpur, 540. 

Kakor, 616. 

Kakraull. 431. 
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Kaiali, 348. 

Kalamur, 32, 330, 457, 578. 

Kalapani. 545. 

KriUnjar. 390, 444, 446, 568, 680 n. 
Kalpi. 32. 337, 358, 389. 442, 518, 545, 
60S. 

Kalyanpur, 451. 

Kama.,ori, 403. 482, 602 n. 

Kambha3at {(^ambay), 291, 340,343,493, 

51.5. 

Kdmraj, 90, 370. 

Kangrah, 361, 4.56, 457, .544, 573. 

Kant it, 470, 

Kant o Golah, 403. 

Karabala, 672, 672 n. 

Karah (Karah-Manikpur), 202, 336, 396, 
507. 

Karan ja, 541 n. 

Karhara, Fort, 382. 

Kari, in Gujrat, 420. 

Kaahan, 57 n., 98, 98 n., 99, 109, 196 n., 
582, 663, 663 n., 665, 666. 

Ka'^hghar, 325, 339, 394 n., 511, 512, 
512 n, 

Kashmir, 32, 34 n., 60, 68, 69, 69 n., 79, 
80, 90, 90 n., 98, 109, 112, 140, 157, 
160 n., 169, 216, 290, 305, 307, 309 n., 
322, 370, 371, 378; conquest of, 
412; 484, 491, 504, 506, 507, 513, 
518, 519, .529, 533, 534, 535, 539, 
540, 542, 651, 676, 676 ii., 680 n. 
Katak, 334, 404 n., 406, 407. 

Katangi, 396 n, ; vide Garha. 

Kathiwar, 420. 

Kayrana, 613. 

Kazarun, 549. 

KhabQshan. 675 n. 

Khachrod, 534. 

Khaf, or Khawaf, 493, 494, 494 n., 661 n. 
Khaibar Pass. 443 n., 679 n. 

Khalglw (Colgong), 350 n., 400 n, 
Khallukh, 98 n. 

Khandar p?), 462 n. 

Mandt'sh (Dandesh), 34 n., 35, 72, 343, 

34.5, 356, 357, 357 n., ,358, 474, 516. 
Khanpur, 487 ; (Panjab), 506 n. 
Kharakpur (Bihar), 494, 536. 

Kharbuza, 544. 

Khari, 431. 

^I&rjard, 494. 


Kharki, vide Aurangabad. 

Kharwa Jalalpur. 430. 

Khataull, 430, 431. 

Khatora, 431. 

Khattu, 570. 

Khawaf, vide Khaf. 

Khayrabad (Panjab), 3.53, (Audh), 395, 
414, 425 n., 441, 447, 477, 482, 518, 
523, 607. 

Kh izrabad, 353. 

I^izrpur, 365. 

Khurasan, 23, 57 n., 98, 108 n., 327, 328, 
346, 382, 389, 390. 

Khurda (Orisa), 548, 552, 677 n. 
Khushab, 338, 408, 409, 525. 

Kh uzistan, 57, 57 n. 

Khwaja Awash, 493. 

Khwaja Sayyaran, 493. 

Khwarazm, its music, 52 ; 109, 651. 
Kingri, 579. 

Kirman, 57, 653 n. 

Koch, vide Kuch. 

Koh-i Sulayman, 466. 

Kokra, 438, 536, 536 n. 

Kolab, 484. 

Kol Jalalr, 366. 

Kornalnair, or Kobhalrair, 437, 602 n. 
Korra, 480. 

Kot Khacbwa, 477, 477 n, 

Kotha, 449. 

Kot la. Fort, 349. 

Kuch Bihir, 140, 329, 350, 362, 365, 400, 
482, .552 n. 

Kuch Haju, 552, 552 n., 689. 

Kuhpaya, 678 n. 

Kuhuta, 506 n. 

Kundll, 429. 

Kurar, 544. 

Kurdistan, 329. 




L ADLA,I, 441. 

Lahari Bander, 291, 391 ; vide 
Lohari. 

Laharpur (Audh), 687. 

4hor, 32, 33 n., 57, 72, 93, 98, 99, 101, 
216, 290, 324, 326, 330, 331, 353, 
354, 359, 372, 373, 378, 394 n., 395, 
403, 45.5, 4.56 n., 457, 488, 488 n., 
495, 505, 514, 549, 559, 562, 574, 


1 
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o75, 589, 602 n., 607, 608, 610, 614, 
615, 616, 617, 639 n., 678 n., 682 n., 
686, 687. 689. 

Lakhi Fort, 356, 541. 

La kb in pur, 369. 

Lakhnau, 33, 373, 395, 403, 403 n., 432, 
468, .523, 524, 583, 681 n. 

Lakhnor (Sambhal), 330. 

Lalang, Fort, 516. 

Lamghanat, 367. 

Laristan, 549, 609, 668 n., 670 n. 

Loharl, 465, 526 ; vide Lahari. 

Lohgadh, 539. 

Ludhiyana, 333, 470. 

Luhawar, 341 n. 

Luni (Baunli ?), 435, 539. 

]\/r ACHHIwARA, 330, 423. 
lVX Madaran, 406, 406 n., 407 n. 
Madinah, 284 n., 326. 

Mahda, Fort, 494 n. 

Mahindra River, 343, 515, 

Mahkar, 499, 539. 

Mahmudabad, 570 n. 

Maiman, 432. 

Mairtha (Mirath), 340, 397, 398, 472, 483, 

531, 553 n. 

Maisana, 543, 579, 594. 

Maiwar (Mewar), 379, 421, 459. 

Majhara (Majhera), 426, 429, 431, 

532. 

Makkah (Mecca), 99, 181, 182, 187, 191, 
197, 199, 207, 217, 217 n., 2 h 3, 284, 
284 n., 326, 328, 330, 331, 340, 345. 
373, 374, 388, 408, 411, 511, 656n., 
678 n. 

Malacca, 291. 

Maler, 591. 

Malibar (Malabar), 290, 

Mailgadh, 559. 

Malin, 661 n. 

Malwah, 24, 72, 88, 129, 185, 326, 330, 
337, 341, 343, 347, 352, 353, 354, 
364, 388, 401, 402, 403, 404, 406, 
416, 440, 440 n., 471, 473, 474, 513, 
515, 534, ,567, 568. 

Mandalgarh, 501. 

Mandia, 396 n, 

Mandla,ir, 412 n. 


Mandu, or Mandu, 33, 358, 401, 402, 404, 
406, 513, 554, 567, 579. 

Mangalkot, 487, 491. 

Manikpur, 336, 397, 399, 415. 

Mankot, 330, 335, 338, 341, 447, 369, 
394 n., 395 n., 403, 416 n., 507. 
Manoharpur, 554 n. 

Man^ura, 465. 

Man$urpur, 430. 

Mararaj, 90, 370. 

Murgala, 544, 545, 545 n. 

Marw, 644. 

Marwar, 347, 531. 

Mash, bad, 57 n., 99, 106, 108, 332, 369, 
371, 414, 414 n., 609, 534, 634 n., 
638, 662 n., 675, 675 n., 678, 680 n., 
681, 682. 

Mathila, Fort, 464, 465. 

Mathura, 294, 381, 504, 534, 546. 

Mau (Nurpur State), 369, 586. 

Ma-\vara ’n-nahr, 196, 346. 

Mazandaran, 659, 679, 679 n. 

Mednipur, 364, 406 ii., 407, 536. 

Megna River, 365 n. 

Me war, vide Maiwar. 

Mewat, 140, 262, 331, 334, 349, 354. 
354 n., 552. 

MishI (Champaran), 492. 

Miranpur, 431. 

Miyan Kal {Samarqand), 402 n., 615, 
615 n., 636, 637 n. 

Mohan (Audh), 502. 

Mohini, 402, 415. 

Molher, 561. 

Mol Manohamagar, 554. 

Morna, 431. 

5Iu§^ulmari, 407, 407 n. 

Muhammadabad, 451, 402. 

Muhibb ^Alipur, 466. 

Munnipore (As?,am), 309 n. 

Mulkapur, 565. 

Multan, 32, 195, 329, 345, 349, 351, 356, 
364, 379, 383. 39u, 391, 392, 436, 
465, 526, u.lo, 576, 580, 614. 

Munair, in Bihar, 50. 

Mungarwal (?), 337. 

Munpir, 377. 

Muradabad. 534. 

Murshidal»dd. 363, 496. 

MuzatTamagar. 425, 427 ; built, 430, 43L 
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"^ADlXAH (Samblial), 415 n. ; vide 
Xaginali. 

Xadot, 355, 3S4. 

Xagarehin, 310 n. 

Xagarkot, 349, 350, 443, 471, 515. 
Xagina. 432 ; > ide X'adinali. 

Xagor, 33, lUi. 151, 175, 331, 354, 379, 
384, 397, 405, 422. 480 n., 548. 553 n. 
Xahr-i 8hihab Canal, 353. 

Xalirwalah. vide Patan (Gujrat). 

Xajaf, 639 n. 

Xamak^ar, 525, 525 n, 

Xandanpur, 120. 

Xarbaddah Kivcr, 343, 354, 350, 404. 474. 
Xarhan, 451. 

^/^Carnaul, 335, 347, 388, 399, 607. 

Xarwar, 129, 129 n., 542. 

Xasik, 385, 459. 

Xausari, in Gujrat, 193. 

Xaushad, in Turkestan, 98 n. 

Xawabganj (Singror), 336. 

Xawshahra, 484. 

Xazar, 672 n., 673 n. 

Xazrbar, ,354, 516. 

Xek Ciyai, 587. 

Xilab River, 326, 507, 

Ximiah, 60. 

Xishapur, 108, 108 n., 337, ,352, 379, 493, 
559, 649, 66t>, 680. 

Xizamabad, 278 n. 


^DGIR, in the Dakhin, 369, .556. 

” Oorcha, t ide Undchah. 

Orlsa, 130, 318, 344, 359, 362, .362 n., 
364, 365 n., 366, 375, 376, 380. 383, 

39.5, 395 n., 4rN>, 4lK)n.. 404, 404 n., 

40.5, 406, 474 n., .501, .527, .532, .533, 
534, .548, .5.52, 571, 586, ,587, 594. 

Ormuz, tide Hurmuz. 


“pAJKORA River, 368. 

^ Pahlunpur, 689. 

Pak Patan (or Patan -i Pan jab, or 
Ajoilhan), 32, 190, 297, 343, 6.53 n. 
Pakhall, 160, 504, 535, 563. 

Pakka, .,>44. 

Palamau, 494 n., 577 n. 

Panhan (?) ,58, 683, 

^anlpat, 190, 335, 431, 613. 


Panipur (Ka'^hinir), 540 n. ; vtde Banpur 
and Pa npL"ir. 

Panjal). 23 n . 26, 31 n., 35 n., 58. 68. 72, 
140. 158, 182, 326, 330, 331, 338. 
339. 353, 385, 387, 394, 394 n., 403 
451, 456, 471, 495, .506 n., .507, 508^ 
519. 

Pannah. 120. 470, 685. 

Panpfir (Panipur), in Ka>hmir, 90; vide 
Panipur. 

Paraspfir, in Ka'^hinir. 90. 

Parenda. 454. 494 n, 

Parsaror. 373. 

Patan, or Patan-i Pan jab, vide Pak 
Patan. 

Patan (Gujrat), 326, ,332, .339, 343, 354. 

3.5.5, 36.5, 402, 420; battle of, 432, 
433 ; 44.5, 447, 458, 4,58 n., 46R 

480 n., 490. 499, 500, .515. 

Patan (on the Godavari), .510, ,5,39. 

Pat ban (Paithan), 329, 4.56, 495, ,508. 

Pathrl. ,556. 

Patl Haybatpur, 140. 

Patiyala, 429. 

Patna, 32, 334. 376. 377, 383. 411, 471, 
518. 

Patyiili, 402. 

Paunar. 541 n. 

Pawangarh, 334, 

Pegu, 291. 

Persia, 18, 31 n.. 69 n., 70, 99, 141, 181, 
184, 326, 328, 3.30, 347, 471. 

Peshawar, 368, 381, 4(KS, 434. 519, .523. 

Pharwala, .506 n., 689. 

PhiUaur, 687. 

Pihani, 522, 522 n., 523, 

Find Dadan Khan. .507 n. 

Pindi Gheb, ,507 n. 

Pin jar, .5,35. 

Piyag {vide Allahabad), 397. 

Portugal, 101, 201. 

Pothwar, .544, ,54,5 n. 

Pur Man dal, 437. 

Puri, ,362, 395 n., 400 n. 

Purnia, 432, 482. 

Q A«-IX (Persia), 108 n., 661, 661 n, 
Qalat. 329, 347, 448, 506. 

Qanawj, 33, 330, 333, 338, 341 n., 3->8, 
415, .516, 522, 532. 
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Qand<ahar, 69, 326, 327, 328. 329, 330, 
334, 335, 347, 358, 367, 373, 389, 390, 
391, 394 n., 408, 409, 410, 417. 448, 
449, 494 n., 495 n., 513, 566, 572, 
578, 580, 615. 

Qarabagh, 367. 

Qazwin, 107, 109, 219, 496, 643. 

Qibrus, }'id( Cyprus. 

Qipcbaq, 682. 

Qirghiz, 140. 

Qiryat-i Khiidawand Khan, 490 n. 

Qlsus, or Qistus, vide Chios, 

Qum, 578, 667. 

Qunduz, 330. 

R AHUTARA, 539. 

Rajawat, 347. 

Rajmahali, vide Akbariiagar. 

Raj or, in Kashmir, 322, 513. 

Rajorl, 60. 

Rajpipla, 355. 

Rajputana, 365. 

Rajshaiu, 688. 

Rampur (Islampur), 459, 460. 

Ramsir, 574. 

Rankatta, 352, 

Rantanbhur, 33, 199, 342, 349, 373, 421, 
43.}, 435 n., 436, 436 n., 449, 459, 
482, 489, 519, 540. 

Rasht, 644 n. 

Raaiilpur, on the Jhelum, 387. 

Ratanpnr, 129, 129 n., 146. 

Rawai Pindh 507 n., 544. 

Kay (Khurasan), 66S, 66S n. 

Ray Bareli, 336. 

Raysin, 129, 329, 344, 500. 

Red Sea, 87. 

Rewa, 446. 

J?ohankhera, 490, 490 n. 

Rohtas (in Bihar), 129, 129 n., 363. 374, 
376, 437, 466, 472, 472 n.. 557, 564 ; 
(in the Pan jab), 504, 505, 544. 
Rudkhana-yi Nasheb, 339. 

Q ABHAR, 322, 348, 392 n. 

Sabzwar, 57, 57 n., 423, 5,79, 670, 
670 n., 672 n., 682 n. 

Safidun, 353, 611. 

Saharanpur, 33. 


Sahrind, vide Sarhind. 

Sail wan, 356, 356 n. ; vide Siwastan. 
Sajawalpur, 473. 

Sakit, 336, 341 n., 481. 

Sakrawai, 337. 

Salimabad, 487. 

Sallmgadh, 456. 

Saliinnagar, 362. 

Salt Range, 507 n., 525. 

Samana, 591. 

Samarqand, 69, 103 n., 196, 315, 467, 
608. 610. 675 n. 

Sainbalhara, 426, 429, 430, 431. 

Sambhal, 33, 35 n., 328, 330, 335, 339, 
351, 406, 514, 534. 537. 539, 610, 614. 
Samogar. 473 n.. 534. 

Sanchor, 553 n., 689. 

Sandelah. 417. 

Sandha,oli. 431. 

Sanganir, 348. 480 n. 

Sanjan. 494. 

Santur, ,734. 

Santwas, 129, 403. 

Sarangpur, 33, 341, 374, 379. 401, 402, 
449. 471, 474, 474 n., 489. 

Saray JilgCi, 527 n. 

Sarharpur, 416, 416 n. 

Sarhind, or Sirhind, or Sahrind. 33, 111, 
329, 331 n., 335, 394, 488 n., 594, 
614. 

Sarkicli, near Ahmadabad, 355, 461, 
570 n., 638 n., 672 n. 

Sarnal, 353, 3s4, 132, 447, 462, 515. 
Sarolu. 339. 384. 385, 38.7 n., 461. 

Saronj, 33, 424. 507, 568. 

Saror. 333. 

Sarw Ri%'er, 414 n. 

Sarwar, 414. 

Satgaw. 130, 291, 350, 350 n., 304, 405, 
586. 

Sat\^a-' (Santwa''). 129. 403. 

Sawad and Ihjcw. 439, 469, 508, 525. 
Sawah, 656, 656 n., 6>67, 670. 

Sc‘ho<la, 568. 

Seue Fort, 390. 

Shahabad, 112. 218. 219. 446. 

Shalipur, 356. 384 : on the Chanah. 457 n. 
Shahr-i 439. 

Shaja’^atjalr. ndf 8 hu 3 a'':iTpur. 
Sham^abad. 4o2. 
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Sharif abStl, 363. 

ShavMiawal, 347. 387, 462. 

Shergarh (Qanawj), 336, 437) n., 437. 
Sherpur, 43.7 ii., 436, 436 n, : — ‘^AtaL 
363, 496 ; — Murcha, 362, 483. 
Shiraz, 34 n., 107, 190, 271, 28.5 n., 326, 
330, 499, 537, 639, 663, 669, 674. 
Shirw'an, 34 n., 140, 186, 187, 342 n. 
Shi.uri (Sooree), 496. 

Shor, 409 n. 

Shuja^atpur, 473, 473 n. 

Shustar, 57 n., 615. 675 n. 

Siffin, 206. 

Sihhatpur, 351. 

Sijistan, 43 n. 

Sikandarabad, 352. 

Sikandrah (Bihishtabad), 220, 277 n., 
352 n., 372. 

Sikri, vide Fathpur Sikri. 

Silhat, 352 n. 

Sima wall, 297. 

Sind, 151, 188 n., 330, 356, 356 n., 359, 
378, 391, 391 n., 392, 392 n., 614. 
Sind Sagar Du,ab, 506 n., 525 n. 

Singror (Xawabganj), 336. 

Sirawand, 494. 

Sirdhana ^Mlrath), 430. 

Sirdhaoli, 430, 430 n. 

Sirguja, 129, 685. 

Sirhind, vide Sarhind. 

Sistan, 328, 448. 

Sitpur, 608. 

Siwana, Fort, .384, 437, 437 n., 531. 
Siwastan, or Sahwan, 3.56 n., 391, 391 n.. 

526, 529, .548, 576, 579. 

Siyah-ab River, 418. 

Siyalkot, 33, 395, 675 n. 

Sodhara, 4.56 n. 

Sohan River, 545 n. 

Somnat, 344, 345. 

Soobanreeka River, 407. 

Sorath, 344, 499 n., 554 n. 

Sorun, 58, 683 . 

Srinagar (Garhwal), 534; (Kashmir), 
370, 412. 

Sukkhar, 525, 580. 

Sultanpur, 181, 371, 614 ; — Bilkari, 
438, 543, 548 ; — Gakkhar District, 
506 n. 

Sultanpur River, 455. 


Sumatra, So, 684. 

Sundar ban, 3 65 n. 

Siiiinain. 297. 

Sunnargaw, 365, 43s. 

Sfipa, 356. 

Surat, 32, 35 n., 3!9i. 343, 375, 380. 385, 
420, 433, 480 n., 499, 5J5, 516, 51S, 
613. 

Suridiai) Kiver, 418. 


T ABARHIXDA, 3.32. 

Tabriz, 107. lOS, 187, 263, 50.3, 558, 
579, 660. 672. 680, 680 n. 

Taj pur, 365, 482. 

Takaroi, 406, 411, 447, 478, 48.5, 518. 
Ta]^t-i Sulayman, 34 n. 

Talamba, 349. 

Taligaw, .541 n. 

Talingana, 3.59, 490 n.. .556. 

Tanda, 32, .334, 3.50, 351, 364, 375, 400, 
482. 

Tandem, 431. 

Tapti River, 359. 

Taqan, 326. 

Tarfan, 511, 

Tashkand, 609. 

Tattah (Thathah), 112, 151. 216, 290. 329, 
33.3, 351, 356, 391, 391 n., 393, 409, 
463, 465, .501, 508, 511, 526, 538, 576, 
646 n. 

Taybiid, 395. 

Tenasserim, vide Dahnasari, 

Terah Mount, 383, 388, 525. 

Thalner, 566. 

Thana Langar, 461. 

Tb^nesar, 111, 111 n., 607. 

Thori, 435 n, 

Tibbat, or Tibet, 38, 96, 140, 157, 211, 
309 n., 323, 365 n., 506 n., 529, 676 n. 
Tihanpur, 429. 

Tihara, 140, 140 n., 432. 

Tihran (Teheran), 571, 668. 

Tila, 544. 

Tilpat, 457. 

Tilwara, on the Biyah, 332. 

Tiranbak, 533. 

Tirmiz, 339. 

Tisang, 431 (where wrong Tang). 

Tis-ha, 431. 
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Toda, 294. 

Toiiis River (Benares), 316. 

TiiNipur, 431. 

Turan, 14, 23, 24, 35, 57, 68, 69, 93, 105, 
140, 169, 326. 327. 

Turkey, 119, 140, 289. 

Turbhiz, 675. 

Tus, 678 n. 

TjCHH, 614. 

^ Udaipur, 384, 386, 437, 452, 534, 
585. 

Ujjain, 32, 326, 353, 404, 445, 474. 534, 
577 n. 

Unchhod (Uchhod), 129, 129 n., 685. 
Undchha, 382, 483, 509, 509 n., 545, 546. 
Urchah, vide Undchha. 

Utgar (Udantglr), or Ootgir, or Deogurh. 
412 n. 


TTAZIRABAD (Panjab), 456 n. 
» Vhalna, 430. 




7A8IT, 425. 

Werkopa^i, 677 n. 


'X'^AMAX, 87. 

J- Yazd, 98, 99, 673 n., 684. 


Z ABULISTAX, 353, 362, 367, 368, 
388, 469, 470. 

Zafarnagar, 565. 

Zahak (Zahak-Bamiyan), 492, 506. 
Zamaniya, founded, 337 ; 415, 471. 
Zanzibar, 289. 

Zirbad [Zirabad], east of Sumatra, 87, 
87 n., 684. 
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yOUSE O' 

PERORS OF 
736 ; d. 807 A.H 



1. riiiiya-.'! 'd-Din daliaiiLrir. 
! 


1. Muhammad Sultan. ' 2 . Pir Muluimmad, 


[oxi Sultan Klialll. 

■f 

EaMu^wnmad t^Lmar. 


1. Jahiinirir. 

2. Sat^d Waqqd*^. 

3. Vahva. 


2. qUniar SIi. 


ihlyaqra. 



A GENEALOGICAL TABLE OE THE lOUSE OF TlAlUR. 

WITH ^PKC^AL REFi^REXt'E TO THE MEGHUL EAIPERORS OF INDIA. 


1. Qaydu. 

2. KhVdid. 

3. Bfr/.anjir. 

4. Sci^^d Waqqa^- 
3. Sanjar. 

h. Qataixv. 

7. Jaluinuir. 


! ^1 I _ 

1. Pir Aluhammad. 2. Ku&tam. 3. Sikanda* 


m 


Uutb" ’d-Din Amir Timur Gurgan {StV/ib qirru-i a^zam), h 736 ; d. hOT a.h. no 


3. ’d-Din' Miran Shah. (HO 

b. 76U ; d, SlO. 


1 . Al a JEikr Mirza. 

2. Alangar Mirza. 

3. *1 Usman Chalhl. 

4. Alirzcl <?Umar, 

o. AXuhammad Khalil. 

6. Sult^ Muhammad Mirza. (III.) 

7. Ijil Mirza. 

8. Siyurghtauiash. 

j 

M. Sultan MasVud. 


1. Sultan Abu Sa^id Mirza. (IV.) 

b. 830 ; d. 873. 


2. Alinuduhr Allrza. 


4. Shdlirul^ Mirza. ( Khdgdn-i SnHd)y b. 779 ; d. 8aU, 


1, { Malib' ‘'s-Sa^idy the Astronomer). 2 . Bavu'.indiur. 3. Mirza Ihrahlm. 4. Siyiirghtama^h. 5. iliihamniad Jiua 

' ^ "■ ?Abd“ 'Hah. 


1. Mirza cjAbd^ T-Latif. 

2. tlAbdi' 'FAzIz Mirza. 


1. QAla” 'd- Daw la. 
Mirza Ibrahim. 


2. M. Sukan 
Muluinmad. 

Yadi/ar Mnliammad 
Mirza . d. 875. 


3, M. Abu T-Qa.sim Babar Bahadur. 
Shah Mahmud- 


Bayaqra. j 
Sultan Uwais.j 

I ! 

Muhammad Sultanl 


1. Vlugh Alirza. 2. ShTih Mirza- 3. Muhammad Husayn M. 4. Ibrahun 


1. Muhammad Sultan M. 2. Sikandar Sultan. 


1. Bayabang^ur M. 2. Sultan Mai 


1. Sultan Khnsraw. 


1. Baland A^tar. 

2. Dawar Baldish (Bulaqi). 
S. Oarshasp. 

p 

J| . 1 >«r£’^flhikmLL *!: 


V Soiaymaii Shikoh. 

. .-v Hair Shikoh. 

' N'Sv ’■ MNoataz Shikoh. 

■ • ' .as«a Shikoh. 


X ’ ■ '>" ' 


X. Mu^izz” ’d-D^ Hi 

6. 1071 ; 1124. 


1, Al-*;azz« d-Di; 

2. ’d-0ih 

6. lor 


<^AH 0 Qhar 

6. 1140 ; d. 1221. 

1* BUrza Jj 
2 . <;Alrd 


1 * Mirza Ja| 
2. ?Abd 


ll^^ld rliuni Sultan Husa^ui Mirza. 

1. Badi^*^ ’z-Zaman Alirza. 

2. Aluzaffar Hu.savn Mirza. 


Jlas^iud Husayn AI. 6. ^iAqil M. 


1- Sultan Ahmad AI. 

2, S. Aluhammad Al. 

_3. S. Alalimud AI. 

4. <iUmar ShayWi M. (V.) 

h. 860 ; d. 899. 


G 2. Hasan and Husayn (twins). 



5. S. Alirad AI. 

6. S. Walad AI- 

7. Ulu^ Beg AI. (ruler of Kabul)- 

8. Aba Bakr AI. 

9. S. Kialil M. 

10. Shahrukh AI. 


'r-Razzaq. 


1. Zahiru ’d-Din Muhammad Babar. (VL) 

6. 888 ; d. 937. Titles, Getlsitdni, FirdawsmakdnT. 


2. Jahangir Alirza. 


3. Nasir Alirza. 


1. Na^ir^ ’d-Dii Muhammad Hiunayun. (VH.) 

b. 913 ; (i.963. Title, Jannatdshydni, 


2. Kamran Alirza. 3. <iAskari Alirza. 4. Airza Hindal. 
Alirza Abu T-Qasini. 


1 . q Abd** n-Fath Jalal'^ ’d-Dh Akbar. (Vm.) 

b. 949 ; d. 1014. Title, iArsh dshiydnt 


■ ' , 1 

2. Mirza Aluhammad Hakim, king of Kabul ; 6. 961, d. 993. 3. Sultan Ibrahim. 

1. Kay Qubad. 

2. Afrasivab. 


3. Nur» ’d-Din Muhammad ^^gir. (ZX.) 

6. 977 ; d. 1037. Title, Jamat Mahdm, 


4. Sultan Alurad, 

■ I 

I 

Sultan Rustam. 


3. Shihab'^ ’d-Dxn Muhammad Ih^jahan I. (X.) 

b. 1000 ; deposed, 1068 ; d, 1076 . Titles, Firdws Askydni, qirdnA Rdni, A^ld Hazrat. 


4. Jahandar. 


5. lultan Danyal. 



I " r' ' i 

1. Tahmuras. 2 Bayasangbur- 3. Hosbang. 

^1 

5. Shahry^. 




3 . MuBanirhad Muhyry^ ^TCCran'lieb^AramgiYir 

6 , 1027 ; d. 1118 . Titlc.s, A^ld Khddni. KhiUd Mai'dni. 



' T ^“(7 yBaSisuT 


l>dv Lit df/.i 


2. Mtihammad Mu^azzam Shah ?Alam Bahadur. (XL) 

6. 1053 ; d, li24. Title, Khuld Manzil. 


Firuz Ba^t. 


3. Muhammad A^Tzam Shah. 

1. Bedar Bakfat. 

2. Jaw an Bakfat. 

3. Sikandarshan. 

4. WalaJah. 

5. Zi Jah. 

6. Walashan. 


1. Aluhammad Yar. 
2 izid Baldish. 


4. Aluh^unmad Akbar. 


D^ar Bakhsfa. 
D^ar Bakhsh. 


1. tlAbd*^ T-Wahhab. 

2. i^ujista Akhtar. 

3 . Kekusiyar. 

4. Muhammad Asghar. 


5. Aluh^imad KiUn BaMish. 

1. XJmed E^sh. 

2. Aluhamwkd Hubijiy^ VSonnah ^ 

3. Alubamrild Firamand. Mubijy® T-Millah. 


3. Aluhammad ^TAzim (<;Azim» 'sh-Sha*-n). 4. Dawlat-afza. 5, Rafi^a T-Qadr (RafK" sh-Sha^n), 

I “ " I 

1 . Aluhammad Karim. J 


6 . Mubammac l^ujista A I^sar Jah inshah. 


7- Muhammad Humiyun. 


2. Muhammad FarroUsiyar. (XIV.) 

Title, Shahid-i Marhdm, 
b. 1098 ; d. 1131 - 

3 . Humayun Bakht. 

4. Rub" ’I-Quds. 

1 . Jahangir. 

* 2 . Jahan AluradShah. 


1. ’d-Dawlah. (XVL) 

Title, Shdhjahdn II. 
d. 1131 . 


2 . ’d-Dwajat (XV.) 3 , Sultan Ibrahim. 

d. 1131 . 


1 . Farldiunda Akhtar. 

2. Rawshan Al^tar gfubammad Shah. (XVIL) 

6 . 1114 ; 4 , 1161 . Title. Am 

Siah. (XVHI) 

6 . 1140 ; 1167 ; d. 1183 . 


Bedir BaHtt* 


’d-Din Akbar Shah 11. (XXI.) 

!]|^e, Ardmgdh. 

aj"*d-DinMobammad Bahadur Shah. (XXII.) 
d. at Ean^on, A.D. 1862 (7th November). 
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